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PART  V— IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  (CoMtiuned) 


ChaPTBK  XXXm.      As  MiNISTEB  TO  KUSSIA— 1892-18»4 

AffiolMliMiit  bj  Pnabtml  HjiT¥lKia.  Mf 'tajr  In  Loodoii.  Ijsrd  ItaUuwliJId ; 
WlTlrM' nf  RiiMlan  iTiMlmint  rf  Ihn  Tm-r  Sir  JuUau  Qoldnolimlilt;  Imptvs- 
ttai  mad*  br  hlB.  Paiii;  tha  VIcoiuto  do  Vof^iS;  tiincriJ  o(  Kcsui:  ilia 
Dak*  d»  b  Rottivfounold.  Uiir  Ululaur.  WlllUio  Wtlter  Ptwlp*.  uid  otliar* 
M  Bb-Uu-.  Ulk  vllb  CoDDt  SbuTklfff.  Arrtval  iu  Ht.  Pt>U<rHl>i>r(.  Deadeu- 
luC  tnflfu&cc* ;  parAlyiU  of  rofirf^  ■«  mwci  oa  Ibr  rmtlvHya ;  lUtle  ftppAreut 
rhanpi  III  ntinuJii  tUtPa  iiif  fonoar  Tijit ;  dunge  WTongbt  by  amuielpikllUD 
•f  tb*  Mrt>.  luproTenivDl  In  lb*  «um)Uiidin|pi  uf  lliv  Kiupvrur.  Visit  to 
(ka  riB>ltii  On«.  I^acotatloD  to  Aloiiuidi'r  III  -,  hla  view  of  tho  Bcbrloif 
Bm  QnaatkiD;  bU  a«iDlo>rcDHi  In  tha  Amcrlcui  Tisw  i  hi*  alluiloD  U>  tba 
CMmiki)  KipncitlOD.  My  rimvnnuktion  with  the  Arebblxbopof  Wiimiw.  Con- 
IMMlliiii  wlUi  Um  Bnpma;  btr  rvrereuc«  tu  thu  Ret.  Ur,  ThIiiumec,  Im- 
imriiaBadaiiptMaeb)' t*>*^'"P''""'  My  prowntatlan  Mlbabalr  lo  ib<i 
ThMM^  Mw  tha  BB>I>««r  NUbalM  tl :  bU  arldenl  limlUMoni ;  maiu  raiu* 
•(■1mm.  I*n«i<ii4*I]i'ii  Io  niDilryUruidDukxH.  A  romlnlMBinT*  uf  ibsOruid 
Daka  Ifldiad.  Tbc  Onnd  Dnkw  Vladimir  uid  AIbiIm.  Tb*  dlpbnualic 
carp*-  Oanani  vom  Schirclnit).  Sir  ttcbert  Horlcr;  hla  rletory  o^ar  Uia 
UnlUdStauaUthal'tfUAitatraUuDTrlbauliltaoaiuaailtalMMin*    .    .     I 


Chaptes  XXX IV.    iNTEBOOtmae  vith  Kdssian 
SXAlVfUCBN— 1892-1694 

LMt4i7«  of  BIr  Robert  Horter  at  St.  PvtvraliaTit:  hla  taal  appMnnna  a1 
CMrfc  OaoM  da  MoMaballD.  Riuny  Cuba.  Uuoobottl.  (.'audi  Wolkau- 
•HtB.  Taa  StaaMagan  and  hla  tIbvh  r*ciu<llii|{  ^mw  lu  tCuruim.  Pultch, 
A*  BvrlaB  XlaMari  bla  two  coodrnnnatlont  to  ilcath.  Ciminisl  botvaan 
Aa  Hi  In  aw  and  lapanaan  iinnawiiilail'iii  Lltanotar  □(  ECiutlan  itaiaamao  s 
ibair  food  ^puHHaa ;  Uudr  Bain  difaeta,  lUrliy  of  Orat-dua  unu  uooug 
<Mbi  [  nlBilraltona  of  Ihbi  rlt>w  (Mm  Tba  HnKti"  p**""  IToicrunma  aail  from 
Baariw  dMllno  wfib  FtnUnd  and  wttb  tho  Baltic  ProTliiwa.  M.  da  Okn; 
Ua  loTO  of  fmei ;  itrong  ImprwInB  nuda  by  biiu  on  me.  Waaknaaa  and 
*Ot«a  «(  Bniala  tn  (he  Bvhrfng  Snaniatter.  Flcann*  MlnliiPrI>»  WltM;  bla 
MrcaiTh;  hU  Mrly  hbiiary.  DIlf*t«DM  In  tI*w  b«t»r«n  D*  Witts  and  hU 
lr(Oil*«aa*wr  WiMbblafiadaky.    PulwduuwKMff.     DounioTOL    My  tifiarialioa 
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wUk  Uu  lalUr.  The  ■blrldiiK  of  rcapoailbllltr  b;  IhiMuk  Biualui  aOelala ; 
UmIt  iMk  at  eDl«irpf)«o.  An  •■eapcloD ;  Plohvs.  Ona  good  wumpla  mi  ui 
hf  ttuiarik  1  T*Ju«  pliea4  «■  Suriaa,  compand  vlUt  Um  ebtapaabif  tui 
((«Mltutlaual  Aiii«rleMi,cltina)»blr U 


Cbapteb  XXXV.    "All  Soars  asd  Conditions  op 
Mek"  in  Rcssu— 1892-18&4 

The  "  Mlulltar  ot  Publk  r.iill|[lit'  lm»'Il^''  De;lTaiiaff ;  hit  llivarj  Miil  tjtUm. 
KMrtlUt;  of  nindry  RoMrikDf  tv  tli«  Kawkn-OfCiiiMU ;  cTlib^l  folly  of  thU. 
WotODMS'DaMhkoff  >od  Oeneral  Annonkoff.  Tbp  CbnuMkn  ntlmji  mA 
tha  uuiaxatloii  uf  Uukban.  tiiklkin  Wriukoy  uiil  Uio  pHwiu  nyiti'iii.  Oiloff 
pKrldoffi  "  llic  fnunlHl  lliliiit  hfl  MW  In  AisptIml."  rrofciHor  ItaiaolrlvfTa 
■oeonntor  Ilie  munleror  fclrr  IIIuiil  ot  tlio  rcUttoa  D(  I'-kibcrliif  II  to  IL 
priiin>FwirttA  WuUioniikr;  tte  ability  and  wwMllty  t  U»  f»r  rf*  .Am  M  Um 
tuvnll  (llnnrr  firm  iiiuat  Kt.  PoUmbuix:  111*  UcUrNilu  lh»  UnlMd  SmUb. 
RoHlwi  Klentlfln  mto.  Worikulf.  Admtnil  MakbamfT.  SimMor  ScmeDulf 
and  l>iiIwaOr^Dr7  OallUln.  MnndolAcfl.  T«o  aalona.  Otlicr  mlriwtluiiii. 
Ocwal  l^aailaff.  PrlaMM  OhkiuihiIT  uid  ha  annvr**'  t»  Aluaadur  IIL 
Priniiw  BadsliUL  Tha  eopj^-book  uiaI  by  t^iiln  XIV  irb«n  a  oUld,  pi«- 
■WTod  In  Uio  Imporial  Ubrair;  lU  Uatonnl  tmportaore.  Tha  AoMiteM 
aoloar  at  8t.  PManbuTfC-  Mr.  Pirli>ca|hkriiniliil»wmefiiof»oP«try  AniaHw 
mlnlalaT*.  Mi*.  Buehuiaala  (attra  on  niilaB.  la  Uio  KiiiliwMy  Arcblvn*.  Dlfl- 
boIUm  uf  tb(>  Amtrtcan  Bfitamtad**  arlainK  traaii  lii»  want  of  ■  luliliatiait. 
IMplomaUe  i|Upi>tiunii  botwrm  (ha  two  oouutrlp*  T)i«  Rvlirins  8«a  Itihit 
iva.  My  JuoIIdk*  «llb  Ibo  Commandaiit  of  the  RuhIui  faolHc  laland*.  Bd» 
«M«f  BIr  Kdbcn  Mortor;  how  italDed.  Worldly  wladom  of  OraM  BrtMJa. 
OUBmilllu*  nigftnliiiic  lm«Uw« ;  my  loox  daiipalab  uo  the  lubjiwi  leHwcroiair 
flnrfum  AdTMitvroiiii  Ami^iuuii  Efforto  to  pronlitutr  AmDrlcan  dUMO- 
aUp.  DUDifultloa  artilDft  rrom  tbu  conipli-vt«l  law  <il  the  Emfdni.  Viula- 
tlonn  uf  till'  Bur.banao  Tlcaly.  Uholm  at  81.  IViianthurK:  tbonniifli  mvc- 
nina  UJMn  Iiy  lhi>  (lorammaDl  i  daalh  of  TKhalkonky :  dlSoulty  lu  liupwduf 
Military  rrirulatioiit  upuii  tb*  paaaantry 4t 


Chapter  XXX^^.    My  KBCOLLKorroNa  of  Pobedo- 
NOSTZEFF  — 1892-1894 

Hydoin  Uknow  PolMdunonttnlT;  hbhlMory;  bbpawM.  Puhlir  bimlDtM 
vUeb  lod  (O  our  nrnVtltiBi  hi*  rhanrlnrlRlloB;  raa>ot)*  for  hU  ouime;  hi* 
vl*w  of  tlio  relalloiiii  ot  tlie  Ruoao-Urpok  Chtmh  to  thi>  Empire ;  hU  fraak- 
naw  tn  qnskiue  of  the  Cbureh.  Din  honUlty  to  W«[«m  clvillntlou.  Hi* 
lllli»lnii  ot  fwolntionary  alTorta  In  Utuda.  Uta  thoory  o(  Entxliui  pubtlo 
hMtraeUon.  Kit  iiltra-raaetJaDary  vio**.  Hit  iulnKl«d  fcelinci  rvKnrJlng 
TolnoL  Bla  loiotor  Ameri<TBU  litvraliirvi  hli  paraitoiical  admlnllun  tar 
Kmaraan  ;  bla  tiaiulj,tion  ot  Kmtrtdn'ii  "£iuyi"  ;  bl*  lltorary  i^lft.  KmJIiic 
l««anlhialn  Kuuiaii  aucluty.  HU  r*1i|(l(>u*  rJianolar.  Bl*  MtbvUe  obai- 
teua,  Charle*  A.  Psiia'ii  impn<«ion  uf  him.  Our  illaiiiiwliiii  of  poioiblo 
nlatloM  bstwroD  the  Ruulan  and  EoEllsh  Churrhn:  hia  talki  npoa  lotro- 
dnelag  the  "  Uo1>~  Ortboiloi  (:hur(^h"  IdIo  tba  L'nlted  t^tuiin.  HU  irwattiiaiil 
of  hoiitil4  artlcl«a  in  (bo  KiiiilUh  UiiTlavii.  HI*  prafmoHal  Manda.  Hi* 
■Ui«inMii*  n'Kuiliiiir  fatfaffr  Ivati:  mlraclM  hy  lh»  laitar;  proof*  «f  Ihatr 
lo|[taidary  eharaoleri  I\>biKluauati«ira  laaliiuoiiy  oo  UiB  lubjeol  .    ,    .    ..  . 
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Chapter  XXXVII.    Walks  and  Taucs  with  Tolbtoi  — 
MABcn,  1894 

HoMOW  nvWud.  Uttio  t<hMtB«  r«f  Ui«  b«U«r.  Tint  rlaU  to  Ti>lM«l 
CnriooB  UTmiiKraiinit  of  Ilia  honKhold.  Our  flnl  dtaeoadpiw  t  coniUaoii  ot 
the  ptsHOd;  bl>  ripw  of  (JoKkcni  tbclr  "waat  ot  lagta."  BU  t1*w  at 
Bawlaii  niUgloua  mad  i^DDorel  tbouKht.  Scm^mo*  u  •  lutiat  In  Uw  KnmtlB. 
HI* Tlawa of  tbaJoira;  of  Kinmiui tT«MInl^Bl ot  luinounrs.  Hit  Istcnurt  In 
AnarioMi  qtwwiiniM.  Onr  vidt  lo  (Im  Hiwmw  Mtitmiiu ;  hli  remuk  on  Um 
flctana  for  Uu>  Calhfilnd  of  Giolt;  hUloTOfor  rolirtie  reU^oui  pIctarMi 
Ua  dtprMtacloa  of  landntfapo  pkliillii|[;  d«cp  fMUnx  •boini  br  Mm  bofor* 
Mudry  B(nn  plotura*.  HU  oMIbikIb  ot  Poter  ibc  OroaL  HI*  Mtaowludc- 
■Not  of  bamkn  proi[TnuL  HI*  riDw  of  tlin  •gvnrj  of  Um  Cnr  Is  malatalo- 
IngpaM*.  BUidout  ngMrdliiKl'n'nrliliHaiUnnf:  of  Msupanuii;  of  IWue, 
Bl»  Ttom  ot  Amerloaa  Hlentlure  and  (he  souroe  of  lu  nniDKtli :  hla  iUicli» 
Am  ot  i>»rioiia  Aimirlfaa  mathon  uid  loxlirn  In  pbllukUiRlfile  moromnnta ; 
kiR  anuudag  uiinnjr  to  uj  quaniton  an  U>  tho  gniaUM  of  Amdeao  vrttan. 
Our  walk*  tottitbor;  bi>  lii>ll*crin)iiial«  alnitii^iiDit-,  (UaontniOQ  tbennipoa. 
HU  vivw  of  Invvl.  Thp  cuiiw  of  hi*  main  <l)-fei*U;  Lank  of  loteivhaciKB  ot 
tboDght  la  Runls ;  ipinvnl  nmtt  of  this.  Oar  vlilt  to  the  KrwnUii.  Ola 
rbm  of  ToUglao ;  quMtbma  rtgardInK  Amnrivan  wooion :  unfaTcrabla  vlair 
of  fanilnlnocliantolar.  Oof  attondauea  at  a  tuiiaral ;  Rlinuilf*  10(011111.  Plu^ 
Iter  dbcuaalon  vpon  rallfloB.  Vlalt  to  an  "Old  Bi<li*tw":  bnaucj  «t  U* 
kooM  Bsd  Ha  adommontit ;  hU  reliiclinia  fknatioitan ;  Ita  effwM  on  TolaloL 
n*  Ttawa  M  to  the  dnty  of  rduralcd  youna  men  tn  Rnada.  Furiber  dUctw- 
■iMi  «<  Amorlran  lllpntuTo.  Hli  h«pv  tar  Boiahn  fcveniL  lUa  naniul 
ktor.  Hi*  view  of  Napotwm.  QU  aaay-colag  ItwoTy  of  warllka  opnmtiona. 
Out  (kmfulL  K4llmal«  otblra.  HI*  i^nal  qualltlea.  HIi  ilnomlt;.  Caoa* 
of  hla  UmJIaUons.  PtMunat  pbataelarintlra  rflatiyl  to  thiwe.  Kvldant  svolu- 
tlon  of  ht*  tdtM.    EllDet  of  itumlan  drllliaUon  on  mindry  MTong  mun,    .    .    TS 


Chapter  XXX^^II. 
— 1892-1894 


OpnciAL  Life  in  St.  PETBBSBcua 


DUlculty  la  umrluj;;  anruml*  lotoraiatiao  In  Buaaia;  the  ennaorsblp  ot 
DonpapvniaiiillnKikHi  <till]cu)t7  In  asMrtalnliiK  ih«  truth  on  any  quMilon ; 
growth  of  mytb  >nd  )>-Kmd  In  the  RtuaiaD  atmoaphore  of  aeoreey  and  repiea- 
Idon-  IHIHcultle*  ft  tb<!  Anierlon  minister  nrlilnjt  frmn  toa  jcml  proncnaa* 
Of  Anmricaiu  to  billcTD  UoHdanitOrloa;  typical eiaroplai.  Auicrtnau  advou- 
Uran;  amualral  apoatla;  hla  Knaflan  earaor.  R^latiun  of  tlio  LoifatloD  lo 
the  ChtfMTO  Rcpodtian:  rniiklsh  requeata  troni  ignovr  peoiilefoiinMled  wltli 
H;  danpr  of  their  brtmHiXthvExpoiidoo  Iniodlarrpule:  Ibvirflnalmpprw- 
doin.  Able  and  gUlod  men  and  women  «BCtcr«l  throujcb  Ranlan  aoeUlf. 
Ruailaa  hoipttalllir.  Itrllllaiit  f<«ttvitlu  at  tboWlDl«r  l*aIaco:  the  Blealing 
of  Uia  Waton;  tliu-'iialni  balli";  c<.>iiii>ar1>>c'n  ut  Ihu  Kuu-liii  aHtb  Iha  (Jar- 
man  Conn.  Vialt  of  Prlum  Victor  Naprilcnn  to  Ut.  P<)t*-n>biiric ;  Ita  euriooa 
ebanwtarfatlca.  Tl>lt  of  the  AmMrof  llokb^r•;  dnKular  deinei  of  Ua  mm 
and  bolf.  Marrla^  ot  the  Grand  Diicbnas  Xonla ;  klndncoa,  at  the  PeteTh«t 
PMlaeai.  of  ail  Aiiiarlpjui"  Nubian."  F^innnilof  thoGi«nd  Dunbeaa  <.'a*borllio  { 
Nttllliliilii  of  th»  Rni  iwiur'ii  laft  llliiflw  Ibna  vrblaoL  Allilnlght  maaa  ob 
■Mtarara:  Wauty  of  iJie  touiiiv.  TU«  iiptun.  MidnlKht  «Mtit*tooo  tn  Um 
MHlbMH  twilUht.  Plnland  and  Uelalnufort.  MoMOW  rtvlitltil.  Ttflttotlio 
SttDdtnaTian  eountttoL  Oonftdcace  repoioil  lu  me  by  I'rcaldeut  Clareland. 
My  nalgnatUdi 
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Chaptsb  XZXIX.    As  Meubeh  of  toe  Vekbzdbiak 
ComiissioK  — 1895-1896 

tha  TnMRudta  CoidiiiJhI«iii  :  enrlan*  drevniBtaAOM  of  m;  nomltifttloii  l«  It 
kj  PtmUmiI  ChiTalMid.  N*l(u«  oT  tim  qoiwiUoii  to  ba  daoidMl ;  lU  i>r«Tli>uii 
WohitloD.  Mr,  ClevbliiiLdV  ni*fiMtgii.  Attack*  upon  hlni;  Ii&m  flnnTiMift 
Scaaloii*  of  tlwCuaiiuis>iii?n^  iiiiiM  illffimltiiMt;  kiIuIIod  of  tbfinj.  Tbiiold 
ijDaitlon  betwcni  tbo  Nethrrluidi  mul  Spain.  Material  at  our  cotDmatid. 
Uiicnntiuhle  taUimiof  tlic  Oriil  ItrltUh  BJue  Book  on  the  nibjwt;  Brittab 
*■  fair  ]>laf  "  in  (hit  and  in  tbo  BabilQg  Kc«  quoatton.  DUtriliutiuu  of  dutln 
la  tbo  Cora  iiiiiiaoii.  Hj  Iiioraaaad  nwpocl  fnr  tionl  Alwnltwu ;  Ixiiiixliiry  liuD 
MCaplod  by  litm  -,  ttHUiig  MmltrmaHofi  of  bin  Juilloo  aod  wIsdoiD  tif  lh(>  Ai^ 
Mtntlon  TribuQul  at  Parla.  Triumpb  of  PrcaldoQt  l^cvcland  and  8c«rstai7 
Oliu>7.  Mon  whom  I  mot  In  WaahtnRtan.  LarI  PauDcutotn.  UcoroUry 
Oarliiili*  i  Mrikliig  tcibuta  to  falm  bj  an  itiiiiiMiat  Rupiiblican :  bU  oluuacUrl*- 
tita.  Vlot-Praatilniit  Stuvi-nHon  ;  bin  iMiw^rn  aa  a  nivnUur.  gviialor  ftray 
■ndltl.  Otnay.  Vlill  irith  Ibp  Aoioriwia  GroitrapblCBl  S^lvty  to  MonHorilo ; 
MiHoua  OTidenots  tbcni  of  Jcttrnou't  peculliuitiia :  bcautf  of  the  plae*. 
VMl  to  tbo  UnlTenlty  of  TtrsUila.  H;  iDEroaalng  rcipect  for  tii«  qoaUtlsa 
ofMrClaTslaiul It? 


Chapter  XL.    As  Ambassadoh  to  Gebmant — 1897-1903 

HmnliiBttoa  ^  Pn«ldpiit  MoKlnln)'.  LiRhi  thrown  upon  bin  tDuibaHl*  bj 
■ppollltllMnta  of  swvnil  suerclary  arnl  uillilaryalUtcb^.  Smnilary  )^]l0^nan  ; 
bli  tvtrtvare  to  I*ruld«Dt  Jobniioa's  inippaobinvDt.  Judic?  Hariao'*  rrttrr- 
•DM  to  Ur.  Burobanl'*  allllDratlon.  Dlacutslaus  nith  tbo  German  amhaaia- 
^r  and  olbun.  (liaiiK»  of  tbn  Anmrteati  Ingatlon  luto  au  *iuba»y  ;  Ita  ad- 
TBiitavm  and  ilindTaatasn.  Pinl  inlorvlow  wllti  Kmpqrur  William  11: 
(ubjacta  dlKUucil.  EIU  rcfcpanoo  to  Prcdorlck  tbo  Qraat'i  mualiral  {Kmera. 
Tb«  EmproM :  bapp;  chatigo  In  Ibn  attlluUf  nf  tbn  jxuiple  tovard  ber.  Tb« 
Cbuuwllor  of  tha  Kmplrn :  Piliii:«  Hubwiilobn;  bin  pwiiliarilJuH ;  bin  rdter- 
Mioea  to  Bbimarcli ;  b!»  opinion  nt  OirrtDaQii.  Count  von  FlUlow,  Mlidal«r  of 
WortlgO  Affairi :  memblan«4  brtwovn  him  and  bin  fnthor  ;  hli  oharaclcrlstica 
da  tulnlaloT  and  ai  parllamontar^  leador,  Amluxiudbrlal  riroepUoni ;  AMeai- 
ttMi  mUlaknn  iwUcr  of  our  goTRmiii«r>l  mitardiii);  rHtlileuewi  for  1t>  repia- 
MUtUlTVii.  ClianK*  1"  Onntiaii  pulilii?  iiiilnion  Wn-uil  tbo  Uoitvd  Sulti*  (luM 
ID  J  nlnlatorial  da)i;  lta«ai»M',  uvldsncoa  of  It  durlatc  Spaoi^ib  War.  Mla- 
rOpraaOtltBtlona  tn  Qrrman  and  American  papon.  and  thoLr  cfloctH ;  our  owt) 
Cttlpabllttf  ai  ibowu  lo  tbo  PiaMindeD  uuo,  loIeroaUooaJ  qooiilona:  Qal- 
tiaD  ttiaorj  of  tha  Monro*  Doctrina,  Tbn  Satuoaii  qunatloQ  :  /uror  amn^arii; 
mlMiuDary  Kquabblva  i  n>H*onab1rnii<a  of  Mlnl«tvT  run  Balow.  Atlaudaao* 
at  PnrUaaipiili  It*  cliameleriitir*;  noCco  on  lUiidrjr  mrmbririt  i  Potadomkl; 
EUcbtor :  Bebal ;  [tarih.  Tlw  OenuMi  ParlUueot  HouM  oompand  ■itii  Um 
N*w  York  &Uto  Capttol ISl 


OiuFTER  XIA.    Amebioa,  Gebuany,  and  the  Spanish 
Wak— 1897-1903 

The  ChiDoao qufstlon ;  Ocnoaii  part  In  It:  mf  dutlaa ngardlng It :  coime  ot 
Prtaldant  McElnley  and  Socrctu^  Elay.  Tha  udiurioD  ot  American  tnaui^ 
ano* eunipanlna :  dlSeulttoa.  Amorieui  logar  doUoa;  our  warrrlnK  \ni\isj. 
Tha  "mMt  qutmtlon":  Aiaorloan  llliuUatlan  of  dofwtlre  Gmuan  polkf. 
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n*  "trsU  qUMdMl'  knd  It*  >iljui>tnii'iie.  Tii*  K|i(iilnb>AniHr1ci>n  War; 
■Mltnde of  tba 0«niiaB  pr«ia;  m;  (•aunn' uuiJvr  liiirtruatlaDiii  Impoiiaiiee  of 
MQrluK  the  wa» ;  coutOfsatB  lu  I'di1>  irlth  Ambasinilor  Port**  uid  Mlnlalcr 
W««UanIi  tbi  dMtnettOD  of  the  italttt  tutA  Ita  effect :  coovaniatloQ  with 
lfc«  KiuHiui  tfrilM^  It;  hia  *1*«  of  Ik  My  nlaUoD*  vlth  ibe  SpuiUh 
Mifc— Jar.  VliU  to  DnadHD  to  pnMni  th«  PrMldsBl'*  ooncniiiUtlon*  t« 
Ihm  Sunt  Uac;  parloiu  rtmtnUmpi;  fnrtiritltM).  Chaiifa  In  chanoba'  of 
B«t«p«ui  iMnwrcha  ilam  Jcffuwjn's  letur  u>  LtuiRdoo.  Tha  EId(c  at  WOi^ 
(■Bibavt  and  Orand  Dnko  ot  Badon.  NoUa  on  auadry  protsodon  lo  Euro- 
poaa  Ihmna.  Conn*  cf  Odrman  U«*vraB»>iiI  duriaH  our  Siiauinh  tVar ; 
VTWt  ot  Spaabk  voaaal  at  Hambnrit.  Good  nRwa  at  (ha  Lel|»ic  Pouiili  of 
July  caMnUaDk  I>UHcnltI«a  arUdnic  in  Qcrmanf  aa  tho  *nr  pFoRrHOHl. 
Hi«  protactloo  of  Ainacleaii  rtelwiia  abrond:  proaCltntloEi  of  Ami'iioaD  dW- 
Hiiihlp  .  atamplaa:  •iraacthaalaitor  tliv  riilitiajtaliiHt  |>rHii>iuIinl  Aiiivrlriana ; 
taariiM  pniaa  of  Onvt  BriUlii  al  the  oipitDaB  of  Uia  United  8lalca.  Duljr 
rf  Ilia  I  wliaaaj  (maM  Am«rlcaii  studnita:  admlsricoi  c<  women  totbe  G«i^ 
■an  ■DlT«raM««.  Effort*  at  n.Ttoiu  compatrlow  to  nurh  ib«  Gmporori 
fayehofcigtoal  eoilartllaa.  Cbaasoi  In  ItvrUu  aliiif  my  furtniir  uHlclal  rf«t- 
4aBM ;  iHaippaaTanaB  of  nuir  acroot;  uima ;  charaolvriKloB  of  auudiy  aurrt- 
voni  Homwra ;  Har«aek IM 


lAFTER  XLIT.    America,  Qbrhaxy,  and  the  Chinese 
Wab— 1899-1902 

ffi  ri  Mill  ail  r  Harriton  rlatt*  Bnrlln ;  altniitlon  ahown  hlin  liy  Uia  KmpvroT 
•■d  Blhwi;  <diBa|«  In  hiiD  flaw  hiH  WaahliiKton  dafi.  CHfBiruitT  rvk-ardlag 
^hawr  qnanaaa ;  muraL  BlopDtpiinrf  of  tbn  Royal  Aoadumf  of  ScIfdcos  ; 
p«np  and  cwmony;  plctimi»|iw  aiipmrnnw  of  dilogalcai  canvonLatloo 
«tth  tba  Bnparoron  tha  lubjecl:  hi*  Jotoau  iiatantCDtof  Ma  thaorjr  of  Iho 
monanfcf.  ContiiiK  of  ii(<i  uf  tlii-  liinr  !<•  tl>»  ikrvtii-i  rvdrption  of  the  Em- 
pamr  of  Autrla-HunKaiT  ;  unit  oprn  and  ojjlnion  ot  the  ChlDojv  mlntiinr 
MfWdllic  U I  banquet ;  ffxcoboa  of  tbe  two  Empcron.  CbaracMrlatliM  of 
Ifea  BMparar  Prana  Jowf;  conranallou  vilb  biin;  bia  ylvvra  of  Atnerioan 
^uaatluna ;  |in>|wnii  of  bin  Rnii'lry.  VUlt  fmiii  ibe  OFrman-Amt^oan 
Kttigtrtitrriit,  Outbreak  of  Ibo  mvolntlon  In  China ;  Anurrtcaii  poUoy ; 
«nMBiiaaJatloa  ot  U  ttvm  foreign  aounw ;  1117  duilnt  rcUtlns  U-  It.  F'uiiiiii 
cf  Jsly  lywCh  at  IMfiit  la  lOdO.  Vlidl  t«  Amnrlca;  (Mrrid  bwit  al  WaahluK' 
tn;  a«*  TavtUMon  of  PraaidKnC  Mi'Klnliir'*  qaalilic*;  hii  diicuuiotl  ot 
poUaaCktra-  T>o-handrvdth  aDnlftnary  of  tbe  Prunian  klnKdomi  coln- 
bnrtian ;  mf  oflldal  ipen!)! ;  rvUxlau*  ccremonloa :  koU  open ;  nioark  upon 
It  bf  tha  PretMli  aBbaaaador.  A  pcnonal  bPrHTomitiit.  Vai^iatlou  uludiva 
«o  Pra  hola  Sarpl.  Daatb  o[  tlia  Kmpiraa  FVodKrkk ;  liw  kludnlua  lo  ras 
«adaA«*i  oonvHtaalloiiai  har  ratol&iaeatMM  of  <jue»o  Vklvria'a  relation*  to 
Awtk— affaira ;  harfnnenl > Ul 


CuAFTER  XLIII.    CuKiiitu  Tbabs  OF  My  Embasst. 

Bebuk,  Yale,  Oxfobd,  and  St.  Andrews — 1901-1903 

r — —■—■«—  of  PivaMenl  VoKlalar;  Ita  «ffml  on  0«n»an  fwUnK.  Hf 
facBHamlatlana  with  Ihc  fTitnaai  mlnlattir  ai  Borlln :  our  diacuuloni :  my 
•<*tM  iDi-ltlaa  thrauch  him:  tUIi  Irom  aDd  to  PtlD«  Cbun.  on  hiaeipla- 
Iwy  rrraod.  Vhril  lo  Hr.  Andniw  Caniufia  at  Hkilin  Cn-tln:  avldanottt  «f 
ktainr  Britlah  fwU&c  nryardiuK  tha  iImIIi  of  PrMddvDl  McJCInlcy  M«u  durtnc 
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till*  BnglUh  and  Seotrli  Journay  i  HTn  U  Kklha.  Amorloo  r*riiiiuil ;  BImii- 
tmuoy  M  TalB.  Am  ofaniwii  id  lionvniry  nii>Dilifinhli>  in  the  Rojal  A<wlcfnf 
(if  Srii'UFxii  M  Bolln.  iDttFt-rlrw  with  tbe  Emperor  on  mjr  («ttim  from 
Ainprit?ii;ehAraei«fiatluof  hli«niTvnaiton;MNrci|iiMtioProiditBnt  Bootu- 
wit  en  NewTMt'«dN7.  UOS.  EmpcniT^  dtniMr  to  tlin  Amorteaa  BnlMuiiy; 
dopuluiv  of  Prtneo  Btmry  for  Iha  trnMod  Slat**;  (bH  Einiwroi'a  mnark* 
upon  thoiwtpiiuiiif  IL  TI>HA'n<-rl«tu"«p«v  door"  potior ;inrdatiMreii*nl 
tnCiL  Dulim  rtVBRlinicSt.  Louin  G(|K«itloDi  dIflleulllB*.  Sbort  rautlOD  Id 
IWj  1  mjr  dxth  rlilt  to  Venice  and  Dcnr  rocoknlie*  ivfnnllKK  Pklber  fail) : 
I>r.  AJoxuidw  It«bi:n»D.  Botnni  toUfrrlln;  rtdioC  theKhahot  Pcnlkand 
(haOomi  Priniwar  Slan.  Am  i>rM(iiiti<il  by  tho  Kiiipiiror  lotlifttVevn  rrin- 
oaMotSMiOOf ;  hMrliwimBxiunfiniiriuiil  Inli^r  xwapiul*  Wnrk  witb  Pmldtcil 
Oflnui  (b  Iwhatf  ot  tho  Ckrni-Klv  ln>lltutiuii  fur  RmmtcIi.  at  WaahlnKtoD. 
D«*Ui  of  Kiag  Albert  of  Saxonv  ;  attoiidanHi,  iinilrr  tnatnicilona.  at  bin  fu- 
neral ;  ImrrariTe  rcmnobUI.  ond  Ioiib  nonoon.  Tho  nn«  KliiR :  liiipp**- 
■i«n  mado  bj  hi*  coavunMlDn.  Tbu  Dll)>iu<l>1iirr  Kxixiiltinn,  A  ll«ii(Iiiiic«  aa 
n^NMSlatlTa  of  Yaln  at  tbo  Boilli^aii  Trrnvnlvnary  al  Oxford  :  reception  of 
n.C.L.  depM;  pefulinu  tmiun  of  IT ;  banquet  In  CbrUI  Churrli  Ball; 
lUhuvof  mjr  apOMb.  Vliltlo  tbe  I'nlvnndty  of  Si.  Andrewi :  Mr.  Cinieflfln"!! 
BeMonl  •ddrWB ;  curtoiu  but  mln  atU>iii|iU  hy  auillmun  U>  throw  him  off  hi> 
gnanl;  hbaklll  IndHaliiiit  wltbtheni;  ramptlou  of  LU  D.  dOKne-  MywrFn- 
Hwtli  lilrUxlay  1  kludovaa  of  frlcinda  at  Berlin  and  daenhere;  lottcra  from 
Pnridioit  Botiaevolt,  Mr.  Day.  Snretar;  of  Stato,  and  ChaDcdlor  *on  BlUow. 
Kj  reaticnatloii  M  tfati  tlma  In  aneonlanr*  witb  ruolntton  mad*  ynarm  lH<foi«. 
FJoal  roeaptton  by  lh«  Ktupanir.  FarswntI  MlntfraUiiD  with  tbu  Amiticius 
UokiDj  and  dapaiMr*.  Stay  at  Alaaido ;  vlilti  lo  KItia  and  rurnica:  nitiuof 
NapQlaon :  curliMt  noMMMDl  ot  tha  vendalta  bctvom  iha  Pouo  di  Bar(o 
and  Bonaparl*  fMDtliM W 


Chapteb  XLIV. 

1879-15K« 


My  Recollections  of  Willum  II— 


Hy  flntkoowlrdjto  of  htiu  :  bli  upeecbaiiavtadent  at  DUiaeMarf :  talk  vllb 
kU  father  and  moibnr  rrgardlnK  It.  IIli  nppnaraiicc  ai  court :  cbnraeiurlaUcat. 
Hl>  imMliia  uid  my  Itrnt  coiivarMtiou  wllb  blm.  Otilnlon  ntgardlng  him  in 
Bwltu.  ({["Will  of  npiiiliiiKi.  rarorabl*  and  uiifaronibln,  In  America.  Dla 
dlnnlMBt  uf  BiKmnrvk  *.  dITmI  on  puhllo  opinion  and  on  my  own  dew.  £ir*ct 
otaome  of  blispfvchei.  Tho  "  Calleiilit"  gininplilpt.  Rundry  opIgTama.  Uim- 
T«r>atlaD  al  my  Ilnl  Intorrlov  with  hliu  u  Aoibuaador.  Hla  ijuallllM  a*  a 
oonrereaUonbrt.  Hla  arVatlB  gtfU  ;  bin  lovi- iif  ihuhIci  hltid«alliiiri<>'<lb  dra- 
niMlii  art.  Podtton  of  tlie  theater  In  (lermnDy.  HIb  IntereM  In  nrelueuloKl- 
aal  iBtoatlf^on;  tn  cduoollai):  In  oitj-  ImprorrMncnts :  Is  Improremonta 
ihraiiKboat  ibo  Kmplro ;  mndry  I&lki  with  liliu  on  Ihcw  ■ubjocla.  lUi  f«>l- 
hiK  tor  [lli'ratuni  I  (alvint  of  tiU  r(aitlii|[:  Inulmony  of  ihotii  ummt  hini. 
HU  freedom  from  f*d>.  Hii  ^tln  an  a  nlnlMnaii ;  hU  puldle  aiid  prlvatti  <]>•■ 
euriolM  of  Mat*  and  IntematlDinal  questiouii  hia  thorouKluieia  la  ilealtnii 
wtl]i  arnty  and  navy  qnortJoni :  bla  Intemt  In  vartooa  tiaTlca.  Dl*  broader 
work :  hi>  ahltlty  In  aolaetlDg  men  and  bf*  itraDsth  tn  itacdln;  by  them ; 
bla  rebttJOD  to  the  h-idalallTx  liodlm ;  lil«  aminalnlwiM  with  moii  and  thlnga 
tal  an  F«lta  of  the  Bmpire  and  antsiile  the  Empire.  tTU  d«ToU«n  to  work. 
Bla  dawiMaa  of  rlilon  In  iDtemaUoDal  quoiUona  aa  ibovn  In  antidry  ran- 
Tanatluna;  naion  of  breadth  and  mlnutenua  In  hla  Ttewa'.  hla  larite  ae- 
■pulolanee  vlib  men,  Bb  lnd«pcDdiiDci'  ot  thouKht :  hl>  vtav  of  tho  JfatM 
ealaslropho.   Hla  uupnlnlrenBta  ;  guod  wiiM  beneath  Iti  rrsulU  of  aome  nip- 
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fSMd  aM^tknuk  Bb  ablUtf  u  m  ^cakcr;  chuwtpriBtlca.  Hia  reliffiouii 
iWi ;  eoMpwtain  ot  tbam  witb  Uiow  of  FrMtertck  Ui«  Onat  uid  Prcderiek 
mBan  I ;  ilia  pmiJiiir  iirM«Ilfa  uf  view  diown  Is  (ha  Dttttaeli  titait :  hito  )□ 
U>  lifllap  with  ht>  Rumui  CBibolla  mibJiKU ;  irMiiu«iil  of  itui  Stnuliurit 
and  MtW  Hth-ffTlf  I'f— f"P' :  Ui  ikill  akoa  In  tbp JoraMlem  church  R>Kt.t>!r, 
BtoihM^af  uonuchri  pocMu rtatma  tat  It;  sundrr  oritklnun  of  lilm  In 
lUaraapMt.  F«*llngottfa»OonnuitwoptoT08wdlneMtack>on  tbo  maiiBcctk 
Tk*  wliole  CDtiJnl  >■  TUiNid  tnm  tli*  AnivrlAn  Dniii'wratic  HtniiiliHiliiC; 
noniM  JcffDnoii'i  lettM  to  John  Adatiii,  The  Empcror'g  ((vIliiK  lowuil 
Pt**"— ""T  RDTarnmeDt;  ■tran^nh  he  hu  glvca  It  b;  iiLndry  uppotal- 
■•■to.  HI*  allagHd  TtolMJona  of  Ite  Uotiiimi  (.'-onutitxitiiin  ;  <tou  hia  rnganl' 
ta«  ttem.  Hit  UlvKVd  hoMlUlJ  to  th*  llniWd  HIMm  ilurliiK  Uin  Simiiish  Wv 
tat  ■!  alliar  tJnm;  (acta  nKirdfaiK  thht  clmriK'  Stiiirlry  ulbvr  oharipiB 
•^Imm  Um :  bh  doaBaca  with  tho  Toncmela  qumdun ;  cifoIltDt  muDus  tat 
U.  Ht*  linllnc  tawafd  tha  Unllcd  Slalom  SumnuuT  of  hi*  pDMltlon  In  coa- 
t—H(ji>ri  Mttory !1S 

Cbapteb  XLV.    As  President  op  the  Auebioan  Dblb- 

GATIOK  AI  THE  PeaCE  CONFERENCE  OP  TUE  HAOrE  ;  I  — 

1899 

rinjiiiMl  iif  >  riilifiiii  mill  bjrNkrboUt  II.  R*a«ona  «hr  tha  KMbflriaud*  wvrv 
fitl^nid  ta  Hwlnrilanil  aa  Ita  fAutc  of  fOMilaK,  OvocnJ  mbniDdenitMidlBK 
M  to  Iba  EBptTor'a  propo«aJ.  Mj  own  akuptlolnu-  Rraulta&t  feeling  tv- 
fMdbV  Iha  ODbfoTRDOR.  Uf  afeefrtaoco  ottbo  DoraJaatlDD  to  It.  Condltloii 
qt  tklaga  oa  oor  arrival  at  Tlw  Kasuo.  Finit  nioMlng  of  iha  Amnrican  Delo- 
ptlos.  Ab  (boani  Ita  pnvdilKnt.  OviiktbI  FbanwUr  at  our  inttrneUoDS 
troaa  Wtafatocton.  Aniortaa  plan  «(  arbitration.  Prellnilnary  meetliiKiof 
ilalaQl—  Tb««p«iiitligBiaidoii-  Tbc  "Ooubo  In  <bc  Wood";  Ita  romarlu- 
Ut  cfaataetarlaliia.  E'rooMdlogx.  Goncral  akopiicUni  at  dniL  lluoa  ds 
Slaal  ••  I'naidMt  of  lh«  Oinhrrvniw.  Oouut  Ntcni.  Lord  Piinucef<i(«  anil 
Mhan.  PubUc  aplril  of  tho  Dnish  QorormiiDnL  Qrovclh  af  hopp  as  to  a 
food  raanlt.  DtlBciillla*  aa  to  dlaartuanwat.  The  paaoe  lobby.  Quoei  lottoni 
and  EtaaUtk  propciaala.  Botlar  tdoat.  M.  d<i  Bloch  aud  bU  rlowi.  ('onnt 
Walaanbalnili  and  ulhun.  OrKiiiilMitioii  of  tlii*  Oiiirvn-uriK  Flrvt  dwlKlaa 
tayardiiMtUii- pnUlcalton  uf  our  |>Ri«podlu|ca.  Buiuum.  Attltudv  of  Couut 
Xllitflari  fnaldeat  of  tlie  ODnuau  Dologadaii,  AlUtudo  of  RuHria  and 
aoBdrr  oibw  pmn  roganling  itte  Aniurlcan  propoaal  for  aieiD|)tinii:  private 
irafiarlj  Croca  aatnimoatha  hlgliMiar.  Kcw  iiintrurtlouii  (oiiKlit  by  ua  from 
ffallilrnpom  Pint  f«ia«nlallou  of  itin  PrmridenU  (>t  It-h-fiillonH  tn  Dio 
Qgaaoi  brr  wovnwtloiL  Hy  ulk  vjib  tho  Briilih  Admiral,  Sir  Jolm 
flifctv.    BbI  aod  tnwcUarT  laicri'lcnrs  pohUibed  In  mndry  Kurop«*ii  papen  ISO 

CuAiTEB  XLVI.  As  President  op  the  Asiehican  Dkle- 
oation  at  the  Peace  Conpebence  op  The  Hague:  II 
—1899 

Aiyraal  vararinB  of  Riuda  ritgardiKit  an  artillmtlon  *«h*ni(v.  Couot  Mtta- 
fllM'a  vtow  ot  tba  BsHdaa  t>nii<oaBla.  Social  eatfatrlDri-  Influx  of  pwplii 
«Ui  aeUoiu.  ooamuna.  and  whinuloa.  Pint  mrctinK  of  the  gntX  <om- 
■Mm  «b  arbMradOK.  Prtwtntation  of  the  Kuaalan  plan  i  Ita  Hirtoaa  tlefoeia. 
Sseeaaafal  olTaH  of  8ir  Jalian  PauiHvfuts  t-i  girovidv  for  a  profor  oonrt.  Cx- 
aallaat  i^rlt  afcown  by  tha  Itaadan  ddcvaiM.  Pinal  nhanwin  ot  ih»  Aninrl. 
•■■  pwwfK*  tor  aa  ariiltiattoa  plui.  PaadTal  fStta  Ui  tho  ('oafMrnn  by  lb* 
'  anl  Utf  Omdl  of  The  Bapi*.    t  imlalt  DoUt  attar  an  ab- 
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MDM  of  thirty  ;e>n :  docf  Imprearfan  niada  upon  ma  by  tb«  MmtM  of 
Winiun  (ba  SUeot  uu]  Urotlai.  AnulsuuUon  nf  lliu  Kiuiiilui.  Brflimb, 
■Dd  Americiun  iilaim  tur  *rtiitrmtioD.  A  dkj  la  IjoniluD.  Henry  IrrlCiC  In 
ibudou'H  " HoI>M|ilttrr« " :  lood  ftDd  v«i[  clunoUrMlci  of  tha  piece,  lu  an- 
bliMneiJ  ftaturHi  Return  to  The  Ukguo.  Tb*  Amortcui  pUn  of  "  ilpocUI 
MnUktlon"  and  "ScooDdlng  I'oiren''  ttvaralHj  rvMlved  bf  lim  f'AmtrTvneit. 
ChtiaeAoritaa  of  Iho  uoalsuoaltid  plan  tor  Ibit  ArMtrallun  TrlbunaU  .  its  rs- 
unlt*.  Vielt  trDTO  Ciraol  Hl]u«t,«f  i  lnl*cuttnK  ttorivi  of  bis  life  u  Ambua»' 
dor  at  SU  Pt-Ufnbutu ;  the  joudk  deruiaD  larant  roioued  Uom  mbalia; 
HQnitcr'K  quarrel  vich  QorUbafcoSi  bla  qoDUiloD  froui  Iha  old  Cirand  DulM 
MUbiAl.  ynidtloiiii  in  tbo  CiMifOTOno*  T«(Kriliii{[  iwpliyiliillaK  Iwiiilin.  tde. 
Atcttuili>  cir  lliii  Ann'rivao  <l*lecat(«.  Quoilluii  ut  Ibe  nxemptioD  of  prrlvat* 
pTiipvrry  from  "rlcuro  at  loa :  dlffloulty  Id  KotllDi:  II  before  the  CoafereDC* : 
eamoitaupporlglVDD  ui  by  the  NoibulftaiU  and  otbor  gavaminitiita-  Talk 
villi  tbn  loading  Xalhariattda  D«lnf[>(ii,  Vxa  Kariinlxtvk  Hmwuij*  why  South 
Anivrka  WM  iint  n)pr«H>Dt«d  In  tlii*  Oflnf*r«or<p.  Line  of  dliwrafre  beiween 
IwUHcs]  partiM  In  the  NetJierlacdL  Ft«n  of  Preiidoul  MeKlnky  lesaidlng 
our  apedlal  modlation  propoul,  ('dntluuanee  ot  horulory  lelMra  aad  enuk- 
Uta  propovala.  Dlwuulvin  lH:lwvftD  AtiiHrlritn  aud  Ruulau  dvlagata*  on  a 
fuHloii  of  VKFlouH  ajbitnillcm  pLaiiB.  DIfflcultlvi  dlvvfvorvd  in  o(ir  own; 
■lMtail>iii  lit  [hum  ubtAliivd  fruin  lb«  State  Dvpartmeot.  Support  xlnn  by 
(leniiBiiy  lo  (he  AmahoMi  view  regarding  the  eteniptlaii  of  private  proporiy 
on  111*  high  «i Mi 


Chapter  XLVII.  As  President  ok  the  Aukkican  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Confehence  of  The  HAavE :  111 
—  1899 

F»t|Tal  jctvm  to  Ibe  Conf(inm«>e  liy  (h«dly  of  Haarlem.  DUBeultin  eneona- 
tcrod  by  tba  Amerlun  propoul  tor  tho  Imruutilty  of  priTalo  prupony  *l  aaa. 
fjuiiKttiiii  ■>  lo  «h*t  noTilntlnod  u(  war  rMtly  la  In  thean  day*.  Knroura|[lti|[ 
nnoKoir  of  lliv  icceai  luiniulim-  on  arliltnllon  aud  mpiUaUuii,  Prupoaal  to 
lb*  Secnrtajy  of  Slate  Ihst  tbv  Aoieiican  DoloKutloa  lav  ■  wreath  of  illvar 
and  gold  upon  Ibe  tomb  of  Urotlu*  al  Delft.  Dlteaiiton  of  the  Bmaieli 
(^nfcrwnrn  Kuli<*.  (jrxal  lut-ial  fiinrtlan  at  tho  bouu  of  tbu  BrItUh  Mlola- 
l«r :  J«ba  Bull')  trlan  poII«y  In  Kuxtaininu  iIih  lofliivncv  uf  bin  EmbawrlM  and 
Laptflona ,  Iti  happy  multa  ho  far  a*  Gr»t  Bdudn  li  eoa«emed.  Work  on 
tba  arbitration  plani  pragremtng.  Dlacoura^mcnt.  QDnnany.  Auitrta, 
Italy,  and  •uiind  niinor  |ww«rH  tr*ia  i<iidd«inly  arorw  to  arUIralloD.  Do- 
termination  of  ulber  powtra  lo  go  on  il«cplt«  ttil*.  Kalaiatlon  of  th*  ru]«  ot 
■e«recT  NgardlnK  our  prucecdlnKi.  Further  effortc  In  b«balf  ot  thtt  Amart* 
pan  proposal  tor  exemption  o(  private  property  from  aMmra  at  lea.  Out- 
■jiukvn  opIKmiT.Ioii  of  (jfrnnany  tn  ailillratloa.  Iteiultaat  diaappolntmoni  Is 
tbo  Conference  PrugrnM  In  faior  of  an  arbllratlon  plan  notwitbitandlng- 
SrIUdk  attitude  of  French  locliwIUta  toward  tba  ('ontcreni'«.  My  *aniMt 
talk  With  Conn t  MUnaler  Id  favor  of  arbitration;  gnMtiMl  abang*  tn  hU  Wtl- 
tudn.     Hy  luj^gRitloD  lo  Hutodom  von  SuttOoT 28t 


Chapter  XLVIII.  As  President  of  the  Amkhican  Dele- 

OATlOy  AT  THE  PEACE  CONFKBENCE  OF  ThB  HAOUErlV 

—  1899 

DoclaratloD  against  an  atWlrattOD  tribonal  tHdrad  from  tbtilr  0«Tar»mant 
by  Ola  Oamian  daitvatlan ;  iboir  conaWrnaUon ;  Protcaaor  ivm  and  S*er» 
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rAoa 
tur  BdU*  wtnt  to  Bnrhn ;  mr  pRTMeal  IMMr  to  Bhod  tod  BUIok,  Mmb* 
bf  >bkb  Uiu  CootvTT-nce  «m  kept  from  mvetltif-  until  tbo  retuin  ot  tbaMi 
t«o  («DtlMaaa.  PHtliral  mvoo  by  tlic  Nathcrluuli  UoTnmoirui  to  Ihn  Coa- 
(■raoc*  Tabliwui  nod  danna  npnHmting  >rt  uid  lir*  In  llin  l>utefa  pror- 
|D««  t<f  iMiilitl  niuwr.  VIhU  t«  l^flxu.  Arrlnt  ot  Speaker  Itont  ot  Ibo 
AiMriotD  Huiue  of  RtiprimTOUtlrm.  The  Sc^rplwf  of  HImU  iiuUioTii«ii  our 
flkcliif  ■  anath  o(  (U*er  uid  goldoo  tbe  lomb  of  (irotliw.  Snulon  rt-ckRl- 
taf  rb*  BiMaiten  ot  th»  Ovaorm  Ituk*.  Betnm  ot  Zom  aud  Hollo  ttvia  B«i^ 
Rb.  Baiipr  thiwn  in  Ui»  UUtada  of  0«rniMir.  Bpao^fonnird  AmoHcan 
bb4  Gatman  <M*eMce  work  tagvthc*  la  t«vor  of  HrbllrmUoo.  Quattion  of 
wipfari'XloR  balletaand  bombci  tIswoI  OapialD  Hiliaii  and  rajilajn  rnisiiar 
OD  tltmr  <iili}H>u.  Oucioiui  npntch  of  thn  d'tn|[al'  troni  Pcrtin,  Mina  Rua 
Khan.  Orval  MinsancnnHiil  xlrvn  br  Ui*  n*it  nlKtuiti*  ot  OermaDT-  PfBp- 
•ntloa  at  IMft  (oi  ow  Orotioa  oeleliretlon.  VUit  lo  Rotterdam  and  Don. 
n>— Qtil*  OpMI  U>*  SjIMd  ot  I>Ml.  Vlalt  to  the  houut  fFom  which  .Inho 
D*  Will  want  to  julmat  and  anwrtnatlog.  and  vhurv  Motlaj  «mi«  mii^h  ot 
fafa  hlOnrr-     Tr«obla  ncanlinc  Uih  r«lation  of  Swtlivrtan'l  lo  the  Red  Cnw 

The  Duko  ot  TMuan.    ThaOrotlna  wiMtb 30S 


Chatter  XLIX.    As  Prksident  ov  the  Amkrican  Dele- 
gation AT  TBE  PbACE  CoNFEBENCB  OF  TUE  HaOCB  :  V 

—  1899 

CUatmUoo  of  Indepeodenee  Daj  al  Delft  la  tho  pnaenoe  et  the  mtlro  Coa- 
faranea  aBd  ot  amtaenl  Netherlander  ;  ipoeehet  by  the  Netherlands  mlnlalM* 
aad  Aaarleaa  dslepiu*;  ifvlv^ram  tmiii  Urn  Klue  o!  SwMaii.  lRi|iT«MlTe 
(IwcBatcraf  ihaMTVim:  iba  mvath  placnl  opoii  ib»  (unib:  binakfaat  iclrcai 
hj  nnr  il«il»ppiirii  In  lliii  "irfTrrnrT.  i'  ihi  "ilj  Ballot  Dvltt.  Prweiitatlon 
of  (fca  Amartnn  MalDOrtal  Id  behalt  of  (ha  Iminuiill}'  of  privaF«  property  <m 
IhaUKliaeaai  ny  <pa>ch  In  Itdfavur.  frinndly  aiixrer  by  M,  de  MancDii  In 
tahaU  at  Ravda.  Vbit  («  M.  CornetK  d»  Grmt  al  Rjrinryek:  nllta  of  hi* 
great  anentor;  oirlotta  InformitioD  tvRardliiK  the  laltor.  DtniiBr  lo  iJio 
JllUWhO*  dllagitkin  by  Iha  prima  mlnUlt-r  aC  the  N«Cbiir1aiiitx ;  ha|>iiy  rrtei^ 
MM*  !•  tho  HMlmlan  plan.  BITariii  of  our  flrotlua  nvlebralloii  Great  dln- 
WK  ftetn  by  th«  Qu««n  to  the  Coiif"mir«  nt  thn  pabee  In  Amatvrdam :  bar 
mith :  bar  eonnvialloaa  at teirwairL  OcDoral  WtlatMtloii  ahovn  at  our 
OrsCto*  trifcoia.  My  (ODverMMon  tv^tb  Mr.  KaltalDTtteh  r*^u<lliig  KiimIid 
dlavmanuoL  )t4  4iftriiTti*w,  t'lifortuuar*  artj<*lH  In  Ihi*  Ifondoii  ''  8pecta- 
tar"  •■  Ibo  work  nt  the  Confereoee.  Attack  In  the  Cnntermee  upon  tba 
rapon  on  dlaannaoPDl.  Dlaeniialon  of  mattora  lubildliry  to  arbitration. 
Boalfla  otUlode  n(  tlw  Balkan  Ktalva  lomrd  the  MMixiitka  ^tuqutU;  (U 
Bailing  qoMad.  noU  day  rcoardintt  flaltonlnfc  and  eipan-llnE  biitlela ;  attl- 
(ad*  of  tha  BrlUtti  and  Aninrlran  d>-liw>("*'  I>lffi«ulit«>  rti|i:flrdlDK  tlio  Mon- 
•••  Doctrins ;  qiMlal  mMtins  raited  by  our  dHeKillnii  I"  olivUto  ilium  .  ap- 
pM«nl  taqwaalbiBtj  otdolait  ■■>'■  piojeetot  an  Amnrlr^an  derlnratlon  ;  prirsto 
•pOMMMtipaHHMBOaK  iMidota  ot  Iba  Cortremnco  ;  acrerment  ot  lhcl>m- 
hwBa  W  tt.  Flaal  dcnlnc  ot  th«  ranvantlonn ;  Mtal  tKod  by  me  ;  rt»arvB> 
don  la  tibalf  «f  Ibo  M«D>««  Doclrln*  aUadb'.oI  to  our  olKiiBtiinii.  Cloirtng 
«t  Ike  Ovatomot^  Speeehaa  of  H.  de  Staal  and  '.'uiinl  MUimler.  I>ra<e- 
Ibc  a|)  fd  tmt  report;  dllBfulllri  arlolDi;  from  sundry  dlfferen(>(a  ot  opin- 
ion hi  oav  iliin|,illiiii  Final  macllDi;  of  the  {^'onforcni^o.  RonarkB  of  tbo 
badlDC  Wf  WaialallTa  ot  a  f'athoUn  poimr.  on  the  riiFtn>i>0DdniieA  botireoD 
Iha  TatltU  and  tbn  Natberlanda  Qovenimriii  whlrb  liad  br«n  pnonotisd  lo 
Ihafionhww,    RcWNpaot  of  the  Conference.    Summary  of  itn  nwulta  .    .  SST 
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Cbaftrb  L.    Hints  fob  Kbfobms  in  the  Diplomatio 
Servici 

Mj  toatvxttoa  «ith  tbc  DIplomitia  Scrrlr*  tX  perlodi  dnrinR  Qia  hurt  tortf- 
At*  ynr*.  I^uhUodi  vbkli  haro  been  Hked  iud  ivcucUqk  II  :  raBKoi  why 
I  haTn  not  llioughl  It  bful  to  rvply  fully ;  rwom  mbj  I  omi  now  do  ao.  !■)• 
pravamioit  In  our  Mrrlo*  sine*  ih«  VIrtt  W>r :  It*  oondltJoa  dtirlng  rarloai 
•rimlDlvlnlfviu  hatvn  (he  Clri)  War;  auodrr raamplM.  Mr.  St>wu4'*  tw 
murk.  ImpwreDwnit  In  tha  praetlte  of  tKilh  partiM  dmioj'  nmnil  jean. 
Praildinit  CtonlBnd'ii  mirtlijr  effort.  Batter  (mbUo  Hntlnicait  among  th» 
impio  al  Itrgr,  I'ujual  rhargta  of  lia»rtiul»ta  Oood  polntii  la  our  inrrlep 
M  Wiena  po«M,  and  MtfiMlaUj  at  Londeo.  Faulu  of  our  bmiIm  at  pnaML 
■r  npUM  to  roonff  ■■■<><■  auloiM  to  lit  IIioiiufIt**  for  It.  BItnplMty  *t  Iba 
MOMln»portantrr(onn«i  ro|awtlona  Cholmol  Anba«M4an;  otMlnlslcn 
Ftoiilpol*«itlBi7:  of  HlaWon  tl«Maat;  of  Ootwrtwfci  «f  Bmbu^  and  ot 
LanUon.  I'ropor  preparation  of  SscrDtarloa;  nUUoiiofonr  rnlrondtlMio 
H  i  pari  wlilfb  Kbould  bo  Ukra  Id  Uirir  itrliirtloii  Iiy  Ibo  SMntary  of  Stala. 
AppDlalnuit  ot  iui|>nrt  atikshda.  ProbaU*  lood  raulu  of  th«  rjtvImb  ptv- 
pM*d.  Brilnmiltflor  ilii>[<raauiti)pM«ia,  BetonUon  of  tlio  mi-n  )<e*i  flii«cL 
Bnmptm  of  Rnelloli  non-paitlBHialilp  la  roeh  ■ppotntmonia,  VWenuM  hn- 
portaoM  of  proper  hoiuoa  or  apartmonti,  otrtiad  or  iMwrad  for  long  tanua  by 
IIm  United  Slalo*  for  «eh  of  (ta  nprmmuMrtm  abruail ;  nrll  T«»aHa  of  (ba 
pr— ant  irvtcm  ;  eartalnty  of  pKkI  rranlu  fmiii  thv  nTrumi  ailvocaU-d.  Pr**- 
«ntAni«rioani]MancoDUut«lwltklli>tofotberii»[fDiii.  SttImd rendond 
bj  (unitr;  Ammtean  dipIoaiBUatai  ChoapucM  of  our  dlplnmatla  fslHibUab- 
uant  t<oinpai«d  with  Ha  TBloa.  Inaw—uof  ■Jariea.  SumTalng  iipof  romilta 
of  all  tha  refonuB  berolii  adTocalad MB 


PAET  VI  — SITNDRY  JOURNKYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


OUAPTP.R  LI.    Rablier  Excdbsions  in  the  United  States 
— 1838-1875 


UMfakiM*  ot  rartona  Jouroaya  to  nft.  Excanlon  Ibmngb  eoniral  and  ^ 
•m  Naw  Toric  In  uaa  i  In  niddia  MawMbnaatta,  Bnlon,  and  N«r  York  Otj 
10  1843.  ImpKarfon  wdo  by  Tffatfly  Cbiwtli.  BaclnnlBCofTMu  to  Sara- 
ton  In  IM3i  Ufft  ttKn:  vMta  of  ArtbMahop  Hncfaaa,  raibtT  OaTBitl, 
WaahtnKtoii  Irrinit.  tir.  Buclianan;  Uio  Panda  of  Xma.  Jnmel.  Roinark- 
able  prciftrwi  of  Ibo  city  of  Kew  Tork  nortliward  aa  «mii  at  nMioim  vidta. 
nm  Ttilt  to  Ibo  ^Vfst.  CblMitCD  Id  IHiSi  the  raldnft  of  tho  Rrade:  lb. 
Oaorg*  PallinaD'ii  |iate  In  It.  InipriiaaloD  niado  on  ma  by  tlio  Mliubiilpid 
Btrnr.  Suwlrjr  itayn  In  R»>.lou.  Mr.  .lonUb  (Julnry.  Artliiir  (lUnian  ;  bU 
atorlae aitd  spwohM ;  bladfUrvry  ef  BlchopEaBDnun'anmioDa;  faU  ttoria* 
m^jdJoB  the  Blihap.  Han  net  at  Boaton.  Otlabnllon  of  Bayan)  Tayloi^ 
bb-thday  with  JamM  T.  Fklda :  romialnonoaa  and  ilorlea  ^von  by  (ho  eiHB- 
pany;  nanipln  of  Charlaa  Hunnai'a  lack  of  liunior.  KxrunluD*  tit  th* 
Southoni  Slalua,  Vlalt  t«  Blcbmonil  at  tbodcMof  Uio  war;  IJhby  Prison  j 
nanting  with  I>t.  Racon  of  Npw  BaTco  *l  tfao  former  Enorutlirc  HanaloD  of 
tha  Oonfadarmoy.  VMt  l«  Ooltytburg;  foarfnl  conditloD  of  tbc  batib^flold 
and  iu  nol^hborbood.  VUt  to  South  OuoUni,  I87i.  Florida.  A  ne^ro 
ohnnUi;  illaea>vnTy  of  a  CbrUCDUacarol  Imboddnd  !n  a  plantation  bymn.  Ei- 
enralon  up  tbo  ttt.  Jobna  BtTnr.  VWt  to  Kn.  Harrtut  iliiiicbar  Stown.  OoU 
laoltuo  of  boalu  on  tbn  (^vU  War.  A  rlalt  to  Martha'*  Vlnayard ;  ploua 
nnuamiunia;  "Noarar,  Uy  Ood,  tuThM"  play*daaa  wwlta US 
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Chapteb  LH    Bngiand  Revisited— 1885 

riiti 
BaMon  fat  tdot  abmul  afMr  njr  n«lgtikcli»i  of  lh«  flonuD  Pf«alit««or 

ta  IHBl    ~Ti>ai  Bn>iTQ"at  m«:  MUiilTr  MoriMof  Ilia.    Suulhirnt  <rf  Ens- 

bML    Vbdt  lo  the  hliidrtm  Pretaiua  M  WcUb,    The  BUhop  and  hi«  palmoc. 

naJadga^sdloBW.    Thei^alrH  tn  th«  Court  of  QaarUir8(«tanB.    A  Glad' 

ttenlmi   mmting ;    Kiwimin't    •fwoeh :    bii  dnfrow  of  tho  bul  Ahbot  at 

OhaUabarT-     Blabop  BirkaniUlli  ■(  llucrtlnH)  tuul  Ki*I«r.     Th*  cavu*  M 

TonpuyaodlkaarlvwaDiL     Won-mliir  (.'^Ili'iirnl  anil  D««iiivir.     "Tlii'  ftiingit' 

krw  -  or  DklUwiA-PlilUlpe  at  BrtgblOD.     Oif  onl ;  chftpel  of  AH  ^ulDOjIleKo: 

tBterrMtag  nhlflt  MiB  at  Mlftolcn  ;  Bl7«»'>  tompBrlnci  botwocoi  ItMtUb 

■all  liiiMtian  pffiW— II ;  TUriM  to  Tarioun  coIlcgM.    Dluuulont  i4  unlvnnllj 

■bin.    Tntmtn'*  iMliinui.    To  Wludiuir.    Stity  with  !>ir  l>iiiil  Hiiuin-  at 

TWl  I*  BMWWood.     Mr,  John  Wiiltet  of  the  "Timn."     Vlul  to 

OuttbrtditK     N'frir  atiiDiilnUnOH^     TklknaHth  OuhopCndjtb- 

Ua  and  Sir  Hmut  Uttno.    Bi^nnlnsn  ttt  icohnkal  InttniciloD  &t  (?snilirl>Ij^ 

A  Of  «fc  idAf.    Lent  tiTtloD.    Prtittmit  SMley  ami  Ma  Icccuru.    "  Audit 

diBMi"  »l  Trioilj  Coll«c«.     PrafMMir  HahaCTy'*  «lorfat  of  Amhlilithoi' 

Wbri^.    Lo^o*.    Tdka  irlth  Lvc^y 301 


CB4PTB&  LIU. 

1887 


Ii'bANCE,  iTALy,  ASD  SwirZEOLASD  — 1886- 


I  4e  Bmy.  hom  Partt  to  the  Ririertk  Junea  Bttim  Qeonce 
Sir  Chulo*  Muttb;.  Lord  Acton :  dlaeiudMt*  with  the 
lattir;  Us  «W*  laa^  of  koowlalgD:  bla  iDfamiatloii  Rsgirdliie  FMhor 
Paul,  tW  Oupcragatloa  of  Ihu  IqiIki.  •to.  141r  Uniiry  K-wUtig  and  tho  lUa- 
MUilDB  at  (hn  Cfrtit  .VasltfiH  of  (.^luiii.  t^)ril  Arbm'H  vl^iw  of  Sa|K>looii. 
Flomce;  talks  willi  Villart.  Napli« :  lliv  Ooclrlnv  of  Itit«ri!«ivii<>ii  a<*  rhown 
Id  moArj  pkliro.  Analfl.  Sonunlo:  tho  Catochlnn  of  ArchbUhop 
Apoua :  rraneU  Oalloa ;  hli  dlnnualon  of  ilniaina :  Hnrlon  t.^irf  on! ;  Mr. 
KafairkMaiyafHM'fawtSpvaeBr.  VUtluMonloCaMiDu;  talk  with  a  uorioo. 
EuTurdon  1b  Ra»a  vllb  I>mibIbiiI.  Canllual  Uowanl  at  St.  PolorV  M>- 
oqMlaB*  «f  tlaU>0  afltin  nitb  MloKhi^ttJ.  ('anili'i)',  and  othon.  ThMir-uIptor 
flWj  Hofr-lBtapeiNne  bciwouD  Vitlmn  and  QulTloal.  JudK«  SCallo.  Tho 
AbbM  at  Sl  PwI  OuMde  Ifao  Wall* :  bU  nilutiia  knowiodg*  of  t^rtaia 
Amrtoii  alTaln.  Couiii  iV  nuWriiatb.  at  Flun'nee.  nii  Uia  hgvndarj  r^bar- 
of  miadrf  Rlndu  inamta^  Count  Rmal  anil  hin  Cilawim  wlnis.  Al- 
BwlafBOaod  hliiehcwl  (or  pollttoal  and  loclal  iludli>>.  Ubnldino  Pv- 
Stay  at  tha  ItaJiao  kkM.  VWt  lo  ray  cotlMiimG.  Mlniutt?  Roih,  In 
avUMrtand;  bli  dUltB  M  /MdwniiMm.  Thn  AI.W;  at  Ht.  Gall  and  Ila  II- 
bnrj.  Vtill  to  iha  Bi^atliiH.  Talk*  with  llx'  liritl-h  Admlntl  Ir*lnp.  at 
Sl-llortu:  ht*  adrontey  of  var  vhhwIh  wilh  UiiikH.  Svnndii  al  G><n«*>. 
lUk*  wUli  Mm*.  Blun  da  Bui;  and  Lndcy  al  Paris,  Archlt*«tural  oi- 
uiiiluaa  Ifcrongli  tlia  aait  «l  Pfwwfti  Ontraova  by  ''Fvitorcn"  at  Rhclmi 
Hal  at  Troraai  tfoodon.  Scnna«  by  Tfrnplis  tbcn  blihop.  More  talks  with 
Laekfi  U«  rUwa  of  Bart  Boaiell  and  of  CarlyW    Botum  to  Amnrtea  .    .    . 
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Cbafto  LIV.    Eoytt,  Okeece,  and  TiritKEi- — 1888-1889 

A  (N>i  aomw  aad  Jl— pfatelmiML  Oonrt  of  AppoaU  doridoa  tho  Pitkm 
Ndt.  Jona,  [SK  Btaaoiia  (or  coIimi  ahrnad.  Ikoiland  rvtiallwL  Mtmiotahla 
■MMOft  at  St.  GtiM  la  EAahuTih.  Oufaedral  (own*  ntrldtfd.  Svrnioiiaat 
UASaU.  Tho  Honao  of  CbmitMaai  aeoue  bctwotn  tho  Iriih  Itttdon  and 
Xr.  ftattoiir.    A  pallMwJ  noMliiK  la  Holbom.    Kxearatom  to  Rugby;  lo  tho 
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rAoa 
hmov  of  OUbtit  White ;  to  tlie  srwrM  ot  Qrsj,  TluckeraTi  •ad  otbna.    A 

American  KcvolaMon.  Liord  Abcrduv'i  utory  of  ("wdrrldi  tlio  (ir*&I  ittid  ■ 
Brttlub  nilnliiar.  Ifamit  llfo  Id  IjoniloTi:  work  itt  Ui*  BriUiiii  Mnnsiim. 
Jounivj  Ibrxiah  tlmly  luiij  KBTft  wilii  Willun!  Piiiltfi:  ptTKt  of  EKTptka 
•Dil  ii(h«r  Edlvm  axportnisw  an  taa;  tlvpwwkit  on  (be  Kile;  BraRich  Eley^ 
■Monat  of  bis  diKOTery  of  Ihe  totbI  iDummleii ;  mr  mitl  to  Arlln  Puth*  uid 
Uw i;n»i  Tofbolul  Sobool  of  OdM.  Ulnnor  irltb  the  KbodlTn:  toy  curious 
bluDdfTT.  Amorioui  and  BnglUh  ml'idoDkrln*  Id  CWto  miiI  AlnBiidrta; 
Dr.  annl'R  Urlnr*  cni  Ih"  RKypHui  TrloltlM.  Mr.  Nlmr ;  kU  RricDllOc  uid 
othar  aetlTltigi  ie  EsTI't-  ^T  tinjornivnl  of  S>no(<nlo  Hrhiterlur*.  RetvU- 
tlou  to  DID  of  tbo  MiDiiMtiiMi  bctiTiwD  EK^ptlMi  itDil  Or«>k  HrrhltActuni.  I>1» 
<>|>|>nlnti»i>iit  In  llu  work  of  mlutonarlu  Id  Uohsmniodaii  coniitrieii.  Stay 
In  Athi*HiL  ProfoHor  Waldauilii.  Tbn  Amorlun  Srhnol  ct  ArciiiKAagj, 
Gi«unioD«  wltb  WiilkHr  riiamo  and  ProfniMr  MaliBlT)'.  A  Iklk  with  the 
Onwk  primo  mlulnter,  A  fonntoD  at  l.be  mlbtxln],  Vinlt  (o  Han  mHon 
Oood  I'ridaf.  To  CDDntanMnopIo.  Our  nilnlster.  Mr.  Straui.  OitemiSaoM 
of  art  by  Hundl  tl*7  uid  of  llunlun)  by  Sir  Wllllun  Wbll*.  SanlatlMW 
of  hl>U>ry  juiil  ■mhilMtuiv  IB  CciniiiijuiUiinpl«.  HL  l^phla.  Babrni  l«  PwU. 
The  EiiKnit.inri  of  IBTO.  Thn  Annrieini  "  PurniniBqloD  wf  Bip»rt«";  llJi  Rood 
sDd  bad  sldre.  Omat  ImprovetDaDt  in  Amprloui  art.  8ar([pntaiid  Mfkhori. 
TrlbutMi.  In  Tarii.  to  Lafayotto  and  Camlllo  DcimoiitlDL  Walka  and  talk* 
With  telator  Qlliioa ;  our  Joumcy  togethor  to  Uombarg  aod  Bol^m  .    .    .  418 


Chapteb  LY.    &[bxico,  California,  Scandinavia,  Busbu* 
Italy,  London,  and  Berun — 1892-1897 

My  »l»y  of  two  ywim  In  Aniprlca.  Linluro*  a<  tb*  UiilT»™ity  o(  Ppnanyl- 
ranla.  ArvhblBh'ip  Bytii'*  Latin  ptin.  Th«  Mobouk  Cotifsrvou  and  rroal- 
dent  llayn.  EnundoD  Kith  Andmw  CaraeEle  to  Mexico.  CWlfomla.  and 
Orngon.  Moctlngi  with  CotdoU  iladonta.  (iibodral  of  Moileo.  <)nr  r<w<>(i- 
tlon  by  Prvaldnnl  Pornrio  I>la«  aiid  hU  mlnlaMnL  Boauty  of  ralitoniEa  In 
apttnit.  Ila  Iwo  un!vFrMlii-».  Uy  nlatfons  nUh  Stanfortl ;  pl*««ur«  in  tbta 
rUtlolt;  fbnraijtarof  Ita  bu!TiIiii|t>ii  mylMluna  thtTri.  Visit  to  Salt  Lako 
CttT-  To  tbo  OhiiAKO  Eipmltlon  biilldlnRi.  Tbo  UnlTcnlty  of  Cblcano  and 
Ita  work.  Uy  appolntmant  aa  Di1niiit«r  to  Kt.  I'nlvrubnn;.  My  arrlTal 
ihuro  on  Xovnnitwr  4,  IfiRS.  A  raoatlun  vlait  to  tb«  ^nixlinarlaD  noiiolrlM. 
Th*  tTBlrnralty  ami  Calhodnl  of  Opnala.  Journvy  Ibroiiiib  Tb»  Swedlih 
«ual>  and  lakes.  Oolheoburg-  Kircdinb  *yiiU<Tn  of  doallnK  with  Ibe  »la  of 
iDtcilcatlnK  ]|c|uon;  Ita  happy  mmilta.  Tfamndholni :  calbodr^  :  oiridpQoe* 
of  iiiMliHivnl  plnly  and  fnuiit.  Iiiiprtuulon  RiadH  by  Hwodon  and  Norway. 
Nvw  arolutloo  of  hunmn  folly  fa  Normy.  TIi*  EUiiWET«i<hlR  Mui»uni  at 
ODp«nhB0eQ.  MoMow  n!*i>lu<d,  HmcoTlte  Idaai  of  tnd*.  My  vinlt  l«Tol- 
■toL  Rcaliniatloii  of  my  Ireatlon  at  SI.  Petembiint.  Italy  TTTlirlle<l.  Stay 
iB  Palormo,  Tbo  Church  of  Mt.  Jinupbal ;  identity  of  Ihli  aalnt  with  Buddha; 
my  tstk  n-Hsnling  hlin  wllli  tb«  CommandalOTti  Harao.  VMI  la  tho  Calhe- 
4nJ  of  Munrralo,  The  nwdlnral  Idea  «t  or«aUon  a*  rm^alnl  In  il*  mmialea. 
Ths  rOTthquake  at  FlorcDM;  our  utpprirnwa  of  It;  iu  «ffwt#  tn  Ihf  loirn. 
Betnrn  to  Amoriea.  CobTorutlon  with  Elotman  Bust  In  London.  TIsiti  to 
■Rudry  Amorlran  nnlvnnjttm :  ray  addmae*  beforo  thetr  nndoDtB :  raaMH 
for  piililirly  dliioiiwfnii  "TliO  Prablmn  Ot  High  Crlma"  In  onr  eonntry.  Tb* 
Vtmptatlan  Commluiuu.  My  appolntniMil  to  Slay.  1807,  a*  anibaMador  to 
OonnaDy Ml 
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PART  VII— MISCELLANEOUS  BEOOLLECTIONS 


CsAPTEit  LVI.    The  Cabdiff  Giant:  A  Chaptbb  in  the 
HiSTOBT  OF  Human  Foij-t— 1869-1870 

TiNitoM  cbuatrlcrlttlea  of  th«  tmtral  roate  frmn  New  York  (o  NlaffUB-  Th« 
Uka  dHMSrj  of  ««I«ni  New  York.  Tho  OnoadoK*  VKllny  i  eharaMeriitiea 
cCto  p«nfli;  tbcdr  dputioQ  to  tho  ■untmn  of  ISM.  IMuovDry  of  Che  -  pstii* 
A»d  liasl."  Kj  rtrit  to  it :  ra;  >k*|<tl(-Iiim ;  IM  ekiuwL  Kiolutloo  of  lafth 
hmI  hfteii'l  OpD*fa3  jiij  in  li«ll>Hii)[  In  tho  uiarTelmiH  origin  ot  tb«  iilitni*. 
Oirtml  invwth  of  •  ik«ptie»l  Tiev.  ConflmMWd  ot  siiHirioloo«.  Or<«i>«>nt« 
iCWU  to  itadM  (InptloUiit.  Cle>r  proofa  of  a  ■wtndJe.  Attempl«l  nTivml  of 
btlMbll.  jUauoArHeWlufMr;  bedwUirw  Uwitaciio  >  rhcniolHildoI. 
Md  d«UeU  a  PbaalelBn  lUMilpIJoii  upon  11.  Via*  of  Dr.  Schloiiniuui,  Ia> 
■fWAOr  ta  ttnbntw  •!  LdptliV  My  uiawHr  to  hi*  iDitulry.  11«  pvniiti  In 
bb  balUf-  Ftaial  ■ctaowlaJgwut  &nd  «tp]uiaUi>n  of  Uis  mhoh  Uiln^  ■*  ■ 
avtodi*.    SoMAfT  kt«r  cdEoiU  to  Imitate  It MS 


Gbajter  LVII.    Plans  and  Projects,  Executed  and 
Ubeibccted — 1838-1905 

Hj  i»Hj  nTBraocc  for  sullioni.  Youthful  loncleD«y  totriiTd  Utrrary  itiKlleA 
CbBBf*  In  thi»  naped  duriiig  mj  *t^j  U  Y&Io.  DUTDriiDoc  beCwcen  the  Yklo 
Hid  BarrMd  tpML  SmMor  Woleott'n  upcwRb  od  tbU.  SpocUI  iDllucmna  of 
hrfecTBBd  Cwlrle  Dfian  toy  lin  nf  lltaniiim.  My  inirpow  In  lariDua  wric- 
iM^t,  Prepmirtom  for  lecturw  ai>i>n  tb"  Fiwiich  RcTuluLiiin  mil  for  a  book 
tffMi  toOMaM;  pirobabiUtlw  of  ihl*  book  «t  prMont.  "  PajHrr  Honey  InA*- 
ttOB  la  Pmae*."  etc  Coutm  of  lecturca  upon  the  hlitory  ot  Ofirmuiy.  Do- 
(nllaiit  plaa  ef  ■  b«ok;  farm  to  t>a  gl^ra  II ;  rcuDDH  tortbU  funn  ;  ita]iroi(Mit 
pfiM^Mt^  My  dlaruB"lnn  nf  sunilry  pncUnil  qnnatioTin.  Report  mt  Cofnmlft> 
doaat  M  Ifaa  PmI*  EipoAUou  of  1BT8;  ceitullaot  wl'lrvni)  od  "The  ProvUIOD 
te  Blfbar  iMtnuxlon  la  Sul^JooU  BearioK  I>lretTl]]r  on  Publia  AiTalra." 
n»|HiJ  piu(iMa  a(  OBT  nnlranUtoa  In  thli  rvapoct.  Otiilimrvico  rvfonn; 
■ptetbMi  artrta  In  thm  "North  Am*r1ran  Rorlcn."  Addraiui  at  Yale  on 
"  ft*  UtamgB  of  Ihe  NtnetegiiUi  C«>iilurT  ui  tb<<  Tw#DtUit.h-"  Some  polnta 
im  iha  Archuloiii  of  my  "lUatsry  of  the  Wartarv  of  Srienci*  vlth  ThoolDgy." 
Projaela  fonoad  dorlnt  (luidry  va^'adon  Joumnyi  In  Guropn.  LACiur*»OD  tlia 
OTBtWtott  of  liiiiiMiiilf  to  rrimiiial  lairi  crowth  uf  loTiur«  In  ppnaity  and 
fm>4uwi  wOmUoii  of  matorla]  on  tfaa  imbioct  Project  of  a  amitU  book 
t»  W  ««1M  "tlie  Wartaro  of  UuBianlly  wllb  Unmaon."  Vafnio  proj««i 
dsrlac  fODdry  atayii  at  Plntriioe  of  ■  hiiitory  of  thai  dly  i  altractini  |iuln[a  In 
waA  a  kMorj.  Frojxrt  ot  a  Llfa  of  Patber  Paul  Saqil  fonnMl  at  VenlM ;  tta 
wlh>q«lilii»wtt;  Intpoctance  ot  a(i«h  a  bloeraphy.  Plan  for  a  atudy  on  tho 
UbafSt.  FtaarfaXader;  beaoty  of  hli  life:  leiaOD  tauefal  by  It  irjianllag 
Ota  ■  I  iiliiflini  af  myth  and  IcRond.  Project  of  a  brief  btD|rrB|ihT  of  Tliomaa 
JtAnon :  partly  oarrfad  out ;  bow  tonni-l  and  vby  dlarardi-it.  lin>tlo)rraiih- 
leal  UiiradDetloQ  lo  (rOaoBOT  UorHii'ii  utriirt  bUUiry  of  Ihii  FVmirb  )tt«-olti- 
lloB.  Projad  of  a  lo«i|t«r  (Onaral  b!bllo|[n>phy  ot  rnndxra  biMory  traDEterred 
W  PradJaul  Chwin  Eandnll  Adam*.  Project  ot  book.  "  Haw  Cm  Wealthy 
Amwfa— iBwt  DaaTbrtrMwiey  *:necdofautba  book  tn  the  ('dIIaI  titaUa. 
LtlMM  glTiM  and  •ntdaa  projaotod  on  "  TbD  Prolilcoi  of  illgb  rriiiuMn  the 
DnlHd  SutM  ' ;  raaiooa  for  laklat  up  Uih  aublKi.  Two  projeru  of  which 
I  luT*  dreaouid :  A  brirf  Hbtory  ot  tbe  Middle  Af  *<■  >■>  latrodnetloii  M 
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FAM 
Malm  HliMry ;  dtMirkhIo  ehuweWrluk*  <■(  meb  k  book  :  biwlDnlDici  duhI* 
ot  H  In  Bij  l«oturt«:  "  A  DlriiN^  of  CivUiwIi'n  In  Slttln  ' :  r>uaii>  (ur  uieh 
a  book ;  cxwtlont  material  ueMatbl* ;  j^ncnl  cfaarKdcrMieB  vt  -ixh  *  hla- 
Uirj ;  nromiDcBdKtlorti  of  Ihu  mbjett  to  hliToncnl  KhoUn.  Cfakruldinloa 
nf  Anxric*!!  tit*  la  tli*  lallcr  halt  ct  thn  nlDolMiDtli  century  nntaTarabl*  to 
th»  carrylnit  ml  ot  many  nUDdoil  pnJteU.  Ubuwcilan*.  An  ar>4ofui  fn 
Pita  MM «M 


PART  Vin-BELIGIOTTS  DEVELOPMENT 
Chapter  LVIII.    Early  Imcrbssions— 1832-1851 

Rallgloiii  Ideal  (rf  the  loltlDra  la  «eiilral  New  Tork.  The  pNUoluit  Bplaei>- 
pal  Church  i  lu  nUUooi  to  Urgw  (JliniUlia  bodln.  BffMta  or  rortiaUani  Id 
IliMii.  My  faihar  aa<1  aioibuf.  A  amil  aaeapod  odI  of  ihn  ihlrMcoUi  ttrntaij 
IMO  lb*  oEiiDiOTiiih .  Henrj  fintcefy.  H7  flmt  >««oll««dDiu  uf  taUgloaa 
wonhlp;  rtroDg  Imprtwlom  ui>m  nw;  cmkI  cfferla;  asma  laropwagy  eril 
•ffMta.  STTMiUn.  Ujr  tarly  blftotrr:  efaeek  In  It;  rnattlon.  Family  Isflu- 
aCtMi.  InflunoRC  of  aunilrT  wrmooa  and  (KVurroncea.  8aptl«mal  rogcnor- 
atlea.  My  fiiallii^  a*  aipmaad  by  liori  BarDn.  Tha  "  rrmlluo  Maaoal* 
aoil  ttK  rwwLtUun.  Kffwia  Ol  arDlarlaB  tqciabtilM  and  ttun<I>y'itrh<iol  laaL 
Blabop  D«I>aiiiy<y  i  hU  tmprvlaiTit  p«>r«onalllr.  t!ff«el>  nt  iwrUi  R  buoka.  Uta 
at  a  Uttle  aectarkD  colhc*-    B«BuIt»«f  "CbriMlaa  RTldt-noa  " SIX 


Cbaptr£  LIX.    In  thb  New  Esolakd  Atmosphebe- 
1851-1853 

InlluaoM  of  N«w  Kni^aml  (Vinirntgralrnriallaiii  tl  Vain.  ButUr'n  "  Analogy.* 
Bavivatii.  SMmuna  aiiil  (imyura  in  (Lp  I■Illll^|^|  I'lilpIL  Nntila  nffortt  a( 
mndry  prarctnora,  niwctnlly  KrmioDii  of  Qorw?f>  Ftushnsll  and  Pniddail 
WooUoy.  Thr  nwltal  of  nriiedi.  Effpeia  of  my  blilorliNil  madinif,  InJoTT 
done  tho  Amorlcan  ChiUtLb  at  that  pwlod  by  itn  unpporl  of  ilovrry ;  notablo 
aaoepttuni  la  (lilik  Samuol  J.  Uay.  Bifrbiir,  l^tiupln,  Thaudore  Parkor 
tnlliivtirn  of  Ih«  bttitr  upon  nip.  Kapwrial  Hiniiu'.lHriHtiri  flf  BacvharainhnwD 
tliDn  anil  afliTrward.  (tiaplii  and  bis  charH«''-(JKtio*>  tloram  Qnn-lHy  an  a 
ehimb-uopr  i  alrain  upon  hU  Unl*enalUin.  Dr.  Leonard  Baoon.  Blabop 
Alonio  Poller.  Ar«bbUhoipa  Bodlnt  and  Ilngh«;  poWBifuI  aonnon  by  Uia 
Uli«r ;  Fatbor  QaTaael'*  roply  to  It t 


Chapteb  LX.    Ik  thb  European   Atuosi'hbhb — 1853- 
1856 

Studmt  Itfe  In  EuTDpe.  My  miitonptlbUlty  to  rvUelouit  archil'Tftiire,  mniio, 
and  tha  nobler  formi  of  ooremoiiiaL  Beaulliui  of  the  AliKli<^'>n  ncrvlco. 
Sundry  exponcnvea  In  Earoptan  mUiKdmii  aiid  ICnKUih  uulTonity  cliapnli. 
A(«fabUh<-p  SiiitinDr.  Blihop  Wllborforw.  My  lifi'  lu  a  Itotnan  CatLolln 
fandlyin  Pari*.  Noble  *«rkuf  thvArohblxhupof  Paris.  Sibour;  hlaaan^ 
■ItUtlOD.  Omuao  PreteatanUnn  aa  ■eon  Id  Berlin.  Eamcat  ebaiwtcs  Of 
Roman  CalboUe  worvblp  In  eenifal  Gcnuny.  Tha  Ku«».(iroek  ChaNhaa 
aceo  Id  Itiuiia;  boanty  of  lU  Ktrrleoj  Its  anfurtunate  inlliiaoea  on  tlia  pM^ 
pla.    Boiiiao  Uatballolmi  Id  Italy  ( lU  wtolctisd  condition  wbwa  I  flrat  uw  It : 
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ttTwr^rmu»  tit  prsbtM  M  an  Eutcr  blsb  idoh  ta  St.  Pntcr'a.  Pliu  IX;  af- 
faMnoMM  al  tb*  caroinonlal  In  vliich  h*  look  (i*rt :  I^anl  Oilo  Runnll's 
nmOahumumtt  klu.  A  Im*  dim*  ■!  Piw  biicI  iu  tdTtet.  An  elTarl  bI  proa- 
etftlm  tD  RoDi<-:  P>lb«r  CUalili.  C<in<i]lli>u  ct  Borne  at  thit  Ume. 
ImproiMucntaiiltiig.  Niplw  ami  "Gins  Komba";  BobCEft  Dale  Onn'iitaM- 
■•Bt  lo  ntL  CUtvhUm  promoted  bf  the  Arahtilabop  «f  SamatiL  Llqn*. 
fMUao  a(  Iha  blo«d  of  St.  Janltarilu;  nnnArk  of  a  tiytiauctnr  to  nui.  Tlia 
AacfHaa  «f  "toi«rwa>lon"  UlnamtMI.  Rraamua'*  cullnqiij  of  "T)>p  Sblp- 
I.*  Hani  twodUloa  of  Kaplm.  lolluaiua  of  Uii«  Italliui  aiptdeotn  upon 
r  TcUsloiit  tWwb MS 


LXr.    In  Lateb  Yb.vr8  — 185^-1905 

Ms  rdadiNia  rith  Pmfcaaor  nsbn  at  Keir  HarMi ;  hia  gnod  Influonco.  Hf 
latontf  IM  eliiirch  work  aa  a  pr«f(Hor  at  Ott  UulTcriltj-  of  Hlrbi^D ;  am 
aiAad  to  wloBt  a  icMoT  i  mf  «)««■.  BcadtOfca  tn  ocrlnidiutlRiil  hlmnrj ; 
flftatl  of  ibtM.  8alc'*  Kamu.  Fra  Paolo  Sarpl'a  "  Htalorj'  ('^  tfau  rwinnil  of 
TnaL*  P«o  ^rtaalar'a  "EaMani  Ctiun-li."  Riiaxiinl,  S{>al<Ifii|t.  Balm<«, 
DnaUa.  LaAj.  DrapMr,  the  OaTwinlao  hyputhv*!*,  6ih<c1&1  InilasiiM  of  Stan. 
ttj\  "IMb  of  Arnold."  Robpnaon'ii  SsrmaDi.  and  ollior  irorlu.  (iood  In- 
Barf  (MM  aoBdry  Moihwllau.  EiHpdou  taJiBn  bj  IndlTlduala  to  naiidiT 
BnMd  Chvreh  alalonenla  tn  my  hlitoilcal  Icctonaai  thnir  tavnniM*  rwwp- 
Ww  SobartaK  '''vt  upon  mn  ot "  aplrtniaMatJe  "  fanatloifini.  iSj  liKtrtaaJnfc 
whwUnoa  lo  promo**  rvTolutfiiiiary  I'haiignt  iii  rvlieton ;  mjr  prvfrrmco  for 
■  liJ<liliwaij  MtliadB.  Spv«li«I  pt|wrlrnera.  The  doalbbol  of  ■  Ulclutt* 
Qnabr.  lly  tolevsUon  Msm  cnbodlad  In  tbc  ContoII  VnlToraliy  Charter; 
■mmmAI  «««Mac  o(  tbaao.  Bnablbbmuit  ot  a  xiatrt,ndi.j  chaiwl  and 
pwtbawblp;  »j  avlnatien*  of  pnaiahor*)  cnod  (iffwu  of  Uielr  wrmona 
DpiMB»  BBM* ftf  onadrj  Baalani  eipeijeriicn.  Mobamnedui  wonhtp  at 
Oibo  bbA  BlaairtiTB.  Tbo  darrkhoa.  ExpoMoD  of  young  profawinra  from 
Um  AntMku  Mladonary  Collaso  al-  BvttouI  ;  n»bl»  ntluit»  of  onti  of  llH-m 
allarvard.  TVrPoBlMvlirtronT^oliHi^  Id  liOndoo,  Th«  "  Bible  for  titamiira." 
Summtagnpiif  my  BiprriFtuw.  Worabip  —  imblbi  and  privalo;  naaonabl*- 
Maa  of  MIl  Booof  tflnrn  of  cplrltual  aa  <mU  ai  of  phyirin]  lawa.  R(M)fptl> 
tt«a  «f  M>  VTOllUtMt  la  roIlKloni  bellorii.  IVo|wr  atdtudo  of  thloUiig  man. 
ESOM*  for  rreAtlkittntbiir  than  lor  rovoluiioa.  Naal  of  diarlly  In  all  fumui 
of  riHll«n  tnil  of  MMdy  THdMaAcv  lo  dorli^  (^o^lhinaUalUl  for  han>|<*riDE 
MlMtUtlfaa«^loreastn>aia^  puUlo  odocMloa UT 
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CHAPTER  XXXm 

AS  HINiaTER  TO  RUSSU-1803-18M 

DURING  four  years  after  my  return  from  service  as 
minister  to  Oenuauy  1  devoted  myself  to  the  duties 
of  the  presidency  at  Cornell,  and  on  resigning  that  posi- 
tioa  gave  all  time  pofisible  to  utudy  and  travel,  with  ref- 
erenoe  to  the  book  on  which  I  was  then  engaged:  "A 
History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology." 

But  in  1^92  came  a  surprise.  lu  the  reminiscences  of 
my  political  life  I  have  given  ao  account  of  a  visit,  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Cabot  Lodge,  Sherman  Rogers,  and 
others,  to  President  Harrison  at  the  White  House,  and 
of  some  very  plain  talk,  on  both  sides,  relating  to  what 
we  thought  shortcomings  of  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  reform  in  the  civil  een'ice.  Although  President 
lUrriBOB  greatly  impressed  me  at  the  time  by  the  clear- 
oesa  and  strength  of  his  utterances,  my  lost  expectation 
in  the  world  would  have  been  of  an>*thing  in  the  nature  of 
an  appointment  from  him.  High  officials  do  not  generally 
think  very  well  of  people  who  comment  imfavorably  on 
their  doings  or  give  them  unpleasant  advice;  this  I  bad 
done,to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  addressing  the  President; 
and  great,  therefore,  was  my  astuiiishment  when,  in  i8J>2, 
be  tendered  me  the  post  of  minister  pleuipotentiary  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  my  way  I  stopped  in  London,  and  saw  varioua  in- 
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terestiug  people,  but  ei;j)ecially  remember  a  luncbeoo  with 
Lord  Rothschild,  with  whom  1  had  a  vory  interesting  talk 
about  tlie  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Unssia.  He  seemed  to 
feel  dooply  the  iwrseention  to  which  thoy  were  aabjected, 
—speaking  with  Diurh  force  regarding  it,  nnd  insisting 
that  tlieir  main  crime  was  that  they  were  sober,  thongfat- 
ful,  and  thrifty ;  that  as  to  the  charge  that  tliey  were  prey- 
ing apon  the  agricultural  population,  they  preyed  upon  it 
as  do  the  Qnakers  in  Bnglaud— by  owning  agricultural 
machines  and  letting  them  out;  tliat  tks  to  the  charge  of 
uaary,  they  were  much  less  exacting  than  many  Chris- 
tians; and  that  the  tiiuin  efTort  upon  ]>u1>lic  opinion  there, 
such  as  it  is,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the 
making  of  more  severe  laws.  He  incidentutly  referred 
to  the  money  power  of  Kuroi)C  as  against  Knssia,  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  11  as  kind  and  just,  but  of  Alexander 
111  as  really  unaonuainlod  with  the  great  questions  eoB- 
cemed,  and  under  <wntroI  of  the  church. 
"  I  confess  that  I  am  amazed,  as  I  revise  this  chapter, 
to  learn  from  apparently  trustworthy  sources  that  his 
bank  is  now  making  a  vast  loan  to  Kusisia— to  enable  her 
to  renew  her  old  treatment  of  Japan.  Obiua,  Armenia, 
Finland.  Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  her  Jewish 
residents.  I  can  think  of  notliing  so  snrc  to  strengthen 
the  anti-Semites  throughout  the  world. 

A  few  days  Inter  Sir  Julian  Goldschmidt  came  to  mc  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  impressed  me  much  more  deeply 
than  the  head  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  done.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  ennobled  millionaire  about  him;  he 
seemed  to  me  a  gentleman  from  tlie  heart  outward.  Pre- 
senting with  much  feeling  the  disabilities  and  hardships 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  he  dwelt  upon  the  diserinii nations 
against  them,  especially  tn  the  matter  of  military  fines; 
their  gradual  and  fimil  excJusion  from  professions;  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  at  Moscow,  where  they 
had  been  fon«d  to  leave  the  city  and  therefore  to  realize 
on  their  whole  estates  at  a  few  days'  notice. 

At  Paris  I  also  had  some  interesting  conversations,  re- 
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garding  my  new  post,  with  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  the 
erainpnt  Hf^demiciaii,  who  has  written  no  much  that  is 
interesting  on  liussia.  Both  he  and  Stmvc,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  who  liad  given  me  a  tetter  to  him, 
had  married  into  the  Anoenkoff  family;  and  I  found  hia 
knowledge  of  RusHJa,  owing  to  Uiis  fact  as  well  as  to 
his  former  diplomatic  residence  there,  very  su^estive. 
Another  interesting  episode  was  the  funeral  of  Renan  at 
the  t'otlJ'ge  de  FVance,  to  whieh  our  minister,  Mr.  Coo- 
lidge,  took  me.  Eloqnent  tributes  were  paid,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  impressive  after  the  French  manner. 

Dining  with  Mr.  Coolidge.  I  found  niyscJf  seated  near 
the  Duchesne  de  la  Kochefoucunld,— u  diamiing  Ameri- 
can, tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  former  senator  from 
Oregon.  The  duke  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  manly  young 
officer,  devoted  to  his  duties  in  the  armyj  but  it  was  hard 
to  realize  in  him  the  successor  of  tlie  gn-at  duke,  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  of  Louis  XVI,  who  showed  himself 
■o  broad-minded  during  our  War  of  Independence  and  the 
French  devolution. 

At  Berlin  I  met  several  of  my  old  friends  at  the  table 
of  oar  minister,  my  friend  of  Yale  days,  William  Walter 
Phelps— among  these  Virchow,  Professor  von  Leyden, 
Paul  Meyt-rhoim,  (?arl  lie<iker,  and  Theodor  Rarth;  and 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
Coont  Shuvaloff,  more  esiiocially  on  the  Behring  Sea 
question.  Wo  agreed  that  tlie  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Kuasia  in  tlie  matter  were  identical. 

On  the  4th  of  November  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years.  Kven  in  that  coun- 
try, where  everj'thing  moves  so  slowly,  there  had  clearly 
been  changes;  the  most  evident  of  these  Uung  the  railway 
from  the  frontier.  At  my  former  viwit  the  journey  from 
Berlin  had  required  nine  days  and  nine  nights  of  steady 
travel,  mainly  in  a  narrow  post-coach;  now  it  was  easily 
done  in  one  day  and  two  nights  in  very  comfortable  cars. 
At  that  firat  visit  the  entire  railway  system  of  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  Uie  road  from  tlie  capital  to  Oatshina, 
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onlj  a  few  miles  long,  consisted  of  the  line  to  Moscow; 
at  this  second  visit  the  system  had  spread  very  largely 
over  the  empire,  and  waa  rapidly  exteoding  through  Si- 
beria and  Northern  China  to  the  Pacific. 

Bat  the  deadening  inflooice  of  the  whole  Rnssian  sys- 
tem was  e\'ident.  Persons  who  clamor  for  governmental 
control  of  American  railways  sbonld  visit  Oermany,  and 
above  all  Rassia,  to  see  how  such  control  resnltSi.  In  Ger- 
many its  defects  ore  evident  enongh ;  people  are  made  to 
travel  in  carriages  which  our  main  lines  would  not  think 
of  nsing,  and  with  a  tadc  of  conveniences  which  with  us 
would  provoke  a  revolt ;  but  the  most  amazing  thing  abont 
this  administration  in  Russia  i»  to  see  bow,  after  all  this 
vast  cspcDditure,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  coantry 
seems  to  paralyze  energy.  Daring  my  stay  at  St.  Peters- 
burg I  traveled  over  the  line  between  that  city  and  Berlin 
six  or  eight  times,  and  though  there  was  usually  but  one 
express-train  a  day,  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  throogh  passengers.  AVhen  one  bears  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  road  is  the  main  artery  connecting  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  at  one  end  with  over 
two  hundred  millions  at  the  other,  this  seems  amazing; 
but  still  more  so  when  one  considers  that  in.  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of,  say,  eighty  millious  in  all,  we 
have  five  great  trunk-lines  across  the  continent,  each  run- 
ning large  express-trains  several  times  a  day. 

There  was  ap)>arcntly  little  change  as  regards  eoterpriise 
in  Russia,  whatever  there  might  be  as  regarded  facilities 
for  travel.  St.  Petersburg  had  grown,  of  course.  There 
were  new  streets  in  tlie  suhnrbe,  and  where  the  old  ad- 
miralty wharves  had  stood,— for  the  space  of  perhajis  an 
eighth  of  a  mite  along  the  Neva,— fine  buildings  had  been 
erected.  But  these  were  the  only  evident  clianges,  the 
renowned  Nevskii  Prospekt  remaining  as  formerly— a 
long  line  of  stuccoed  houses  on  either  side,  almost  all  poor 
in  architecture;  and  the  street  itself  the  same  unkempt, 
shabby,  commonplace  thoroughfare  as  of  old.  No  new 
bridge  had  been  built  across  the  Neva  for  forty  years. 
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There  wait  still  but  one  t>eniiaaeDt  structure  Hpauniug  Uie 
river,  and  tlie  great  stream  of  travel  and  traffic  between 
Ibe  two  parts  of  the  city  was  dependent  mainly  on  the 
bridges  of  boats,  which,  at  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the 
spring,  had  sometimes  to  be  withdrawn  during  many 
days. 

A  diange  had  indeed  been  brought  by  the  emancipa- 
lioD  of  the  serfs,  hut  tliere  was  little  outward  sign  of  it. 
The  mnzliik  remained,  to  all  appearance,  what  he  was  be- 
fore: in  fact,  as  our  train  drew  into  St  Petersburg,  Uie 
peasants,  with  their  sheepskin  uaftans,  cropped  hair,  and 
stnpid  faces,  brought  back  the  old  impressions  so  vividly 
,that  I  Sieenie<!  not  to  have  Iicen  alwent  a  w(M>k.  The  old 
atmosphere  of  repression  was  evident  everj-where.  1  had 
begun  my  experience  of  it  under  Nicholas  I,  had  seen 
I  a  more  libera)  policy  under  Alexander  1 1,  but  now  found 
a  recurrence  of  reaction,  and  everywhere  a  pressnre  which 
deadened  all  efforts  at  initiating  a  better  condition  of 
things. 

But  I  soon  found  one  change  for  the  better.  During 
my  former  stay  under  Xiciiolas  I  and  Alexander  II,  the  air 
was  full  of  chaises  of  swindling  and  chcatery  against  the 
main  men  at  court.  Now  next  to  nothing  of  that  surt  was 
beard :  it  was  evident  that  .'Uexauder  III,  narrow  and  iUlb- 
eral  thoygh  he  might  be,  was  an  hoiieHt  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  end  the  sort  of  thing  that  had  diijgru<^(>d  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Having  made  the  usual  vigit  to  the  Foreign  Office  upon 
my  arrival,  I  was  accompanied  three  days  later  by  the 
proper  officials,  Prince  Soltykoff  and  M.  de  Koniar,  on 
a  special  train  to  Gatchina,  and  there  received  by  the 
Kmfieror.  I  found  hiui-'though  much  more  reserved  than 
his  father— agreeable  and  straightforward.  As  he  was 
^.mrene  t«  «et  si>eeche«.  we  began  at  once  a  discussion  on 
iona  questions  interesting  the  two  nations,  and  esi>e- 
cia]ly  tho«e  arising  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  flsheries.  He 
laeemed  to  enter  fully  into  the  American  view;  character- 
fiiDg  the  marauders  in  that  sea  as  "ces  poachers  Id"— 
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using  tho  EdkI^^Ii  word,  altiiougb  our  oonvcrsation  was  in 
French ;  and  on  my  saying:  that  the  llussiaii  and  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Uiat  question  were  identical,  be  not  only 
acquiesced,  bnt  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  ear- 
neelly,  in  the  same  sense. 

He  allude<l  esiieeially  to  the  Chicago  Exposition,  spoke 
in  praise  of  its  general  conception  and  plan,  said  that 
though  in  certain  classed  of  objects  of  art  it  might  not 
equal  some  of  the  Euroiwan  expositions,  it  would  doubt- 
less in  very  many  specialties  surjmss  all  others;  and  on 
my  expressing  tlie  hoi>e  that  Kussia  would  be  fully  repre- 
sented, he  responded  heartily,  declaring  that  to  be  his  own 
wish. 

Among  tho  various  subjects  noted  was  one  which  was 
rather  curions.  In  the  anteroom  I  bad  fonnd  the  Greek 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw  arrayed  in  a  purple  rob©  and  hat— 
the  latter  adorned  with  an  exceedingly  lustrous  cross  of 
diamonds,  and,  engaging  in  conversation  with  him,  had 
learned  tliat  he  had  a  few  years  before  visited  China  as 
a  missionary;  his  talk  was  that  of  a  ver}'  intelligent  man; 
and  on  my  saying  that  one  of  our  former  American 
bishops,  Dr.  Boone,  in  preparing  a  Chinese  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  had  found  great  difficidty  in  deciding  upon  a 
proper  equivalent  for  the  word  "God,"  tlie  arcbbishop 
answered,  "Thai  is  quite  natural,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chinese  have  really  no  conception  of  such  a  Being." 

Toward  the  close  of  my  infcrWew  with  the  Emperor, 
then,  I  referred  to  tlie  arclibisbop,  and  congratulated  tlie 
monarch  on  having  so  accomplished  and  devoted  a  prelate 
in  his  church.  At  tliis  he  said,  "You  speak  Uu^ian, 
theut"  to  which  I  answered  in  the  negative.  "But,"  he 
said,  "how  then  could  you  talk  with  the  arehbishopT" 
I  answered,  "  He  spoke  in  French."  The  Emiwror  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  this,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  the 
ecclesiiastics  in  Hussia  seem  the  only  exceptions  to  the  nile 
that  Kusgians  S])cak  French  and  other  foreign  languages 
better  and  more  generally  than  do  any  other  people. 

This  interview  concluded,  1  was  taken  through  a  long 
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series  of  aimrtmenta  filled  with  tapestrieK,  porcelain,  carv- 
ings, portraits,  and  the  like,  to  bo  received  by  the  Empress. 
She  was  slight  in  figure,  graceful,  with  a  most  kindly  face 
and  manner,  and  »he  put  me  at  ense  immediately,  ad- 
dressing mc  in  English,  and  detaining  me  much  longer 
than  I  had  expected.  She,  too,  sjioke  of  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, saying  that  she  had  ordered  some  things  of  her 
own  sent  to  it.  She  also  referred  very  pleaitantly  to  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  come  over  on 
one  of  the  ships  whirh  brought  supplies  to  the  famine- 
stricken;  and  she  dwelt  upou  sundry  similarities  and  dis- 
Rimilarities  between  our  own  country  and  Russia,  discuss- 
ing various  matters  of  local  interest,  and  n'as  in  every 
way  cordial  and  kindly. 

The  impression  made  by  Uie  Emperor  upon  me  at  that 
time  was  deepened  during  my  whole  stay.  He  was  evi- 
dently  a  strong  character,  bat  within  very  nnfortunate 
limits— opriglit,  devoted  to  his  family,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  hL^  duty  to  his  people  and  of  his  aoeouutabiUty  to  the 
Almighty.  But  more  and  more  it  lieeame  evident  that  his 
political  and  religions  thoorips  were  narrow,  and  that  the 
'  assassination  of  his  father  hud  tiirown  him  buck  into  tlie 
hands  of  reactionists.  At  court  and  elsewhere  I  often 
foand  myself  looking  at  him  and  expres»;ing  my  thoughts 
inwardly  much  as  follows:  "Yon  arc  honest,  tmc-hearted, 
with  a  deep  Kense  of  duty;  hut  what  a  world  of  Imnii  you 
are  destined  to  do!  With  your  immense  physical  frame 
and  giant  strength,  you  will  last  fifty  years  longer;  you 
will  try  by  main  force  to  hold  back  the  whole  tide  of  Uus- 
sian  thought;  and  after  you  will  come  the  deluge."  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact  that  he  was  just  at  the 
dose  of  his  life. 

At  a  later  |>eriod  I  was  presented  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne^  now  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  He  seemed  a 
kindly  yonng  man;  hut  one  of  hid  remarks  amazed  and 
disapjwiuted  me.  During  the  previous  year  the  famine, 
which  had  become  chronic  in  large  jHirts  of  Rnsaia,  had 
taken  an  acute  form,  and  in  its  train  had  come  typhus 
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and  cholera.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  wide-spread  and 
deadly  combination  of  etan'ation  and  disease  which  »mi- 
lar  causes  jirodueed  so  often  in  Western'  Kurojie  during 
the  middle  agos.  From  the  United  Staica  had  come  large 
coDtribiitions  of  money  and  grain;  and  as,  during  the 
year  after  my  arrival,  there  had  l>een  a  recurrence  of  the 
famine,  about  forty  thousand  rubles  more  had  been  sent 
me  from  Philadelphia  fur  distribution.  I  therefore  spoke 
on  the  general  subject  to  him,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  jirejiidcnt  of  the  Intfierial  Hclief  Commission,  lie 
answered  that  since  the  crops  of  the  last  year  there  was 
no  longer  any  suffering;  that  there  was  no  famine  worthy 
of  mention;  and  that  ho  was  no  longer  giving  attention 
to  the  subject.  T\us  was  said  in  an  offliaud,  easy-going 
way  which  appalled  me.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the 
famine,  though  not  so  wide-spread,  was  more  trying  than 
during  tlie  ywir  Iwfore;  for  it  found  the  peasant  popu- 
lation iu  Finland  and  in  the'centrnl  districts  of  the  empire 
even  less  preimred  to  meet  it.  They  had,  during  the  pre- 
vions  w^inter,  very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals 
and  burncil  everything  not  absolutely  nece-stiuiy  for  tJieir 
own  shelter;  from  Finland  specimens  of  bread  made 
largely  of  ferns  had  been  brought  me  which  it  would  seem 
a  shame  to  give  to  horses  or  cattle;  and  yet  bis  imperial 
highness  the  heir  to  tbe  throne  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  all  this. 

In  explanation,  T  was  afterward  told  by  a  person  who 
]iad  known  bim  intimately  from  his  childliood,  that, though 
courteous,  his  main  characteristic  was  an  absolute  indif- 
ference to  most  persons  and  things  about  him,  and  that 
he  never  showed  a  spark  of  ambition  of  any  sort.  This 
was  confirmed  by  what  I  afterward  saw  of  him  at  court. 
He  seemed  to  stand  about  listlessly,  speaking  in  a  good- 
natnred  way  to  tliis  or  that  person  when  it  was  easier  than 
not  to  do  so;  but,  on  the  whole,  indifferent  to  all  which 
wont  on  about  bim. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  Europe,  who  bad  many  opportonities  to  observe  him 
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closely,  i>aid  to  mo,  "He  knows  nothing  of  his  empire  or 
of  hia  people ;  he  never  goes  out  of  hie  house,  if  he  can 
help  it."  This  explains  iu  some  degree  the  insufBcieney 
of  his  programme  for  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  and  for  the  Japanese  War,  which,  as  I  revise  tbe^e 
lines,  is  bringing  fearfal  disaster  and  disgrace  upon 
Rassia. 

The  representative  of  a  foreign  power  in  any  European 
capital  must  he  ])re»eDted  to  the  principal  membeni  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  so  I  paid  my  respects  to  tho 
grand  dukes  and  duchesses.  The  first  and  most  interest- 
ing of  these  to  me  was  the  old  Grand  Duke  Michael— the 
last  sarviving  son  of  the  first  Nicholas.  He  was  generally, 
and  doubtless  rightly, regarded  as, next  to  his  elder  brother, 
Alexander  II,  the  flower  of  the  flock;  and  his  reputation 
was  evidently  moch  enhanced  by  comimrisou  with  his  bro- 
ther next  above  him  in  age,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  It 
was  generally  charged  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  during 
the  Turkish  campaign  was  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  in- 
bnroan.  An  army  officer  once  speaking  to  me  regarding 
the  snfFering  of  his  soldiers  at  that  time  for  want  of  shoes, 
I  aaked  him  where  the  shoes  were,  and  he  answered;  "In 
the  pockets  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas." 

Michael  was  evidently  different  from  his  hrotber- not 
haughty  and  careless  toward  all  other  created  beings;  hut 
kindly,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  One  thing 
touched  me.  J  said  to  him  that  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
him  was  when  be  reached  St.  Petersburg  from  the  seat  of 
the  Crimean  War  in  tlie  spring  of  ISii;'),  and  drove  from 
the  railway  to  the  palace  in  company  with  his  brother 
Nicholas.  Instantly  tlie  tears  came  into  bis  eyes  and 
flowed  down  his  cheeks.  He  answered:  "Yes,  that  was 
sad  indeed.  My  father"— meaning  the  first  Emperor 
Nicholas— "telegraphed  os  that  our  motlier  was  in  very 
poor  health,  longed  to  see  as,  and  insisted  on  our  coming 
to  ber  bedside.  On  our  way  home  we  learned  of  his 
death." 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  grand  dukes,— the  bro- 
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thereof  Alexander  nr,—1Iie  greatest  impression  was  made 
upoD  me  by  Vladimir.  He  waii  appareutly  the  titroogest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Alexander  TI,  being  of  the  great  Roman- 
off breed—big,  strntig,  muscular,  like  hits  brother  the 
Kmperor.  He  chatted  pleasantly;  and  I  remember  that 
he  referred  to  Mr.  .lamea  Gordon  Rennett— whom  be  had 
met  ou  a  yachtiug  cruise— as  "my  friend." 

Another  of  these  big  Uomanoff  grand  dukes  was  Alexis, 
the  grand  admiral.  He  referred  to  his  roooUections  of 
the  United  States  with  apparent  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the 
wrelehed  Catacazy  imbroglio  whifh  hindered  President 
ICIrant  from  showing  him  any  hospitality  at  the  Wiite 
House,  and  which  so  vexed  bis  father  the  Kmperor  Alex- 
ander II. 

The  ladies  of  Uie  imperial  family  were  ver>'  agreeable. 
A  remark  of  one  of  them— a  beautiful  and  cultivated 
woman,  born  a  princess  of  one  of  the  Saxon  dudiies— 
sorprisod  me;  for,  when  I  happened  to  mention  Dresden, 
she  told  me  that  her  great  desire  had  been  to  visit  that 
eapital  of  her  own  country,  but  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  do  so.  She  spoke  of  Oermau  literature,  and  as  I 
mentioned  receiving  a  letter  the  day  before  from  Professor 
fleorg  Khers,  the  historical  novelist,  she  said:  "You  are 
happy  indeed  that  you  can  meet  such  i»eople;  how  I  should 
like  to  know  KbersI"   Siicb  are  the  limitations  of  royalty. 

Meantime,  I  made  visits  to  my  colleagues  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  found  them  interesting  and  agreeable  — 
as  it  is  tiie  business  of  diplomatists  to  be.  The  dean  was 
the  German  ambassador.  General  von  Schweinitz,  a  man 
ideally  fit  for  such  a  [wsition— of  wide  exjierience,  high 
character,  and  evidently  strong  and  firm,  thoagb  kindly. 
When  ambassador  at  Vienna  he  had  married  tlie  daughter 
of  his  colleague,  the  American  minister,  Mr.  John  Jay,  an 
old  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  in  the  American  Tlistori- 
cal  Association;  and  so  came  verj'  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween US.  His  plain,  strong  sense  was  of  use  to  me  in 
more  than  one  difficult  qnestion. 

The  British  Bmbai>sador  was  Sir  Hobert  Morier.    He, 
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too,  was  a  strong  character,  though  lacking  apparently  id 
8ome  of  General  von  Scliweinitz 's  more  kiudly  qualities. 
He  was  big,  ronghieh,  and  at  times  so  bmsqae  that  he 
might  almoi^t  he  calltMl  brutal.  Wlien  bullying  was  needtKl 
it  vas  generally  understood  that  he  could  do  it  con  amore. 
A  story  was  told  of  him  which,  whether  exact  or  not, 
seemed  to  fit  his  character  well.  He  had  been,  for  a  time, 
minister  to  Portagal ;  and,  daring  one  of  his  controversies 
with  the  Portuguese  minister  of  foreign  alTuirK,  the  latter, 
becoming  exasperated,  said  to  him:  "Sir,  it  is  evident  that 
you  were  not  bom  a  Portuguese  cavalier."  Thereupon 
Morier  replied :  "No,  thank  God,  I  was  not :  if  I  had  been, 
I  would  have  killed  mjfelf  on  the  breast  of  my  mother." 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  men- 
tioning a  victory  which  Morier  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
obtain  over  the  United  States.  It  might  be  u  humiliating 
FTtory  for  me  to  tell,  had  not  the  fault  so  evidently  arisen 
from  the  shortcomings  of  others.  The  time  has  come  to 
reveal  this  piece  of  history,  and  T  do  bo  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  aid  in  bettering  the  condition  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has,  thus  fHr,  left  its  diplomatic  ser- 
vants. 

As  already  stated,  the  most  important  qucetion  with 
which  I  had  to  deal  wa»  that  which  had  nrisen  in  the 
Bebring  Sea.  The  United  States  poHsessed  there  a  great 
and  flourishing  fur-seal  industry,  which  waM  managed  with 
care  and  was  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  our  governnicul. 
The  killing  of  the  seats  untlrr  the  diredion  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  matter  was  done  with  the  utmost  care 
and  difirrimination  on  the  Prihyioff  lBlandH,to  which  these 
animals  resorted  in  great  numbers  during  the  summer.  It 
was  not  at  all  cmel,  and  was  so  conducted  that  the  seal 
herd  was  fully  maintainod  rather  than  diminished.  Rut 
it  IK  among  the  peculiaritic.-*  of  the  seals  that,  each  au- 
tumn, they  migrate  s^mthward,  returning  each  spring  in 
large  nambers  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  also  that, 
while  at  tlio  islands,  the  nursing  mothers  make  long  ex- 
conions  to  fishing-banks  at  distances  of  from  one  to  two 
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hondrect  mi\es.  The  retam  of  these  seal  herds,  and  these 
food  excursions,  were  taken  advantage  of  by  Canadiao 
marauders,  who  slaughtered  Uie  animals,  in  the  water, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  in  a  way  mo!>t  cruel  and 
wasteful ;  so  that  the  seal  herds  were  greatly  diminished 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  extermination.  Our  government 
tried  to  prevent  this  and  seized  sundry  marauding  ves- 
sels; whereupon  Great  Britain  felt  obliged,  eWdently 
from  political  motives,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  tliese  Cana- 
dian poachers  and  to  stand  steadily  by  them.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  government  of  tlie  I'nited  Slates  left  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration,  and  in  due  time  the  tribunal  began  its 
sessions  at  Paris.  Meantime,  a  British  cotnmi^^siao  was, 
in  1891-1892,  ordered  to  prepare  the  natural-history  ma- 
terial for  the  British  case  before  the  tribnnal;  and  it 
would  he  difficult  to  find  a  more  misleading  piece  of 
work  than  their  report.  Sham  scientific  facts  were 
supplied  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  counsel  at 
Paris.  'VSliile  I  cannot  believe  that  the  authorities  in 
London  ordered  or  connived  at  this,  it  is  simple  justice 
to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  as  afterward  in  the 
Venezuela  case,'  so  in  this,  British  agents  were  guilty  of 
the  sharpest  of  sharp  practices.  The  Kussian  fur-seal 
inlands  having  also  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
similar  marauders,  a  British  commission  visited  the 
Rnnian  islands  and  took  testimony  of  the  Rus.siau 
commaDdant  in  a  manner  grossly  unfair.  This  comman- 
dant was  an  honest  man,  with  good  powers  of  obsen'ation 
and  with  considerable  insight  into  the  superficial  facts  of 
Mfll  life,  bat  withont  adequate  scientific  training;  his 
knowledge  of  English  was  very  imjierfeot,  and  the  com- 
mission apparently  led  him  to  say  and  sign  just  what 
they  wanted.  He  was  somehow  made  to  say  just  the  tilings 
which  were  needed  to  help  the  British  case,  and  not  to  say 
anything  which  could  hurt  it.  So  absurd  were  the  mis- 
statements to  which  lie  had  tlms  been  led  to  attacii  his 
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name  that  the  Russian  GoverniDcnt  ordered  him  to  come 
all  the  way  from  the  Kussian  it^lands  od  the  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  be  reexamined.  U  was  au 
enormous  journey— from  the  islands  to  Japan,  from  Ja- 
l^an  to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
and  thenco  to  SL  Petersburg.  There,  with  the  aid  of  a 
RnsHian  expert,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  [mlting  (jiiestions 
lo  him ;  and,  having  found  the  larger  part  of  bis  previous 
alleged  testimony  to  be  completely  in  conflict  with  his 
knowledge  and  opinions,  I  forwarded  this  new  testimony 
to  those  iu  ebarge  of  the  American  caite  before  the  Paris 
tribonal,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  place  the  whole  matter 
in  its  true  light  With  it  was  also  presented  the  concur- 
ring testimony  taken  by  the  Aiuerioan  expt-Ha  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Beliring  Sea.  Those  experts  were  Drs. 
Ifendenhall  and  Merriam,  scientistii  of  tlie  highetit  char- 
acter, and  their  reports  were,  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar, afterward  confirmed  by  another  man  of  science,  after 
Btndy  of  the  whole  question  in  the  islands  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent aeas — Dr.  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, probably  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States— 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  world  — regarding  the  questions  at 
isene:  a  papil  and  friend  of  Agassiz,  a  man  utterly  itieap- 
able  of  making  a  statement  regarding  any  point  in  seienee 
which  he  did  not  fully  believe,  no  matter  wliat  its  political 
bearing  might  be. 

And  now  lo  another  feature  of  the  ease.  Before  li^aving 
Washington  for  St.  Petersburg,  T  had  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  leading  persons  in  charge  of 
onr  case,  and  on  my  way  had  tiilked  with  Count  Shuva- 
lolT.  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin;  and  all  agreed 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  seals  were  identical.  The  only 
wonder  was  tliat,  this  fact  being  so  clear,  the  Uussian 
Foreign  Office  constantly  held  back  from  showing  any 
active  sj-rapathy  with  the  United  States  in  onr  efforts  to 
right  this  wrong  done  to  both  nations. 

At  my  first  presentation  to  the  Emperor  I  foond  him,  as 
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I  iMk  «p  the  nbjvct  at  the 
Baaiia  Fimif  OCeei.  There  I  fomd  JiBwiltipw.  though 
■t  lint  I  did  Bol  Mly  vndentnnd  IbeoL  The  Emperor 
Alcmdv  III  va»  dvio^  at  Iiva£a  m  the  Cntnea;  M.  de 
Gien,  the  nnmstu'  of  foretj^  cffairsr  a  man  of  high  diar- 
■der,  was  dying  at  Tarskoye  Selo :  and  in  rfaaq^e  of  his 
department  was  as  nDder-eeeretajT  who  had  formerly, 
for  a  short  time,  represented  Russia  at  Washington  and 
had  Dot  beoi  espectaih-  snccesafal  there.  Associated  with 
him  was  another  ander-seeretarr.  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Asiatic  division  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Oflke.  M; 
case  was  strcmg,  and  I  was  quite  witling  to  meet  Sir  Rob- 
ert Ibrier  in  any  fair  argnmeait  regarding  it.  I  had  taken 
his  measure  on  one  or  two  oecaaions  when  be  had  ^s- 
eowed  varioo?  questions  in  my  presence:  and  had  not  the 
slighted  fear  that,  in  a  fair  preseotatini]  of  the  matter,  he 
conld  carry  hia  point  against  me.  At  varions  times  we  met 
pleasantly  enough  in  the  anterooms  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
but  at  that  period  our  representative  at  the  Russian  court 
was  simply  a  minister  p)enii»otentiary  and  the  British 
representative  an  ambASsador,  and  as  sueb  he.  of  course, 
had  precedence  over  me,  with  some  adventitious  advan- 
tages which  I  saw  then,  and  others  which  I  realized  after- 
ward. It  was  not  long  before  it  became  clear  that  Sir 
Robert  Morier  had  enormous  "influence"  with  the  abo^•e- 
named  persons  in  charge  of  the  Forci^  Office,  and.  in- 
deed, with  Knssian  officials  in  general.  They  seemed  not 
only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  to  look  toward  him  as 
"the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress."    I 
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DOW  began  to  understand  tlie  farrt  whidi  liad  so  long 
pnzzled  our  State  Department— namely,  that  Hussia  did 
not  mako  common  canse  with  u»,  thoiigli  we  were  figliting 
her  battIeK  at  the  same  time  with  our  own.  But  1  struggled 
on,  seeing  the  officials  frequently  and  doing  the  best  that 
was  possible. 

Meantime,  the  arbitration  tribunal  was  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  Paris,  and  the  American  counsel  were  doing  their 
best  to  Becare  justice  for  our  country.  The  facts  were  on 
our  side,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  hojie  for  a 
clecit^ion  in  our  favor.  A  vital  question  was  as  to  how 
extensive  the  closed  zone  for  the  seals  about  our  islands 
Hhonld  be.  The  United  States  showed  that  tlie  nursing 
Feals  were  killed  by  the  Canadian  poachers  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  humlred  miles  from  the  iKlaiids,  and  that 
killing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  within  a  zone  of  that  ra- 
dios; but,  on  the  other  hand,  (he  effort  of  the  IJritish 
counsel  was  to  make  this  zone  as  small  as  possible.  They 
had  even  contended  for  a  zone  of  only  ten  miles  radius. 
But  just  at  the  nick  of  time  Sir  Kobert  Morier  intervened 
Bt  St  Petersburg.  No  one  but  himself  and  the  temporary 
autltorities  of  the  Husitian  Foreign  Otiice  had,  or  could 
have  bad,  any  knowledge  of  his  mancenver.  By  the  means 
which  his  goveniiiient  gave  him  power  to  exen-ise,  he  in 
some  way  secured  privately,  from  the  underlings  above 
referred  to  as  in  teuiporarj-  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  which  practically  recog- 
nized a  closed  zone  of  only  thirty  miles  radins  about  the 
Jtussian  islands.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  just  at  the 
proper  moment  to  the  British  representatives  before  the 
tribonal;  and,  as  one  of  the  judges  afterward  told  nie, 
it  came  into  the  case  like  a  bomb.  It  came  so  late  that 
uny  adequate  explanation  of  Hussia's  course  was  impos- 
.Bible,  and  its  introduction  at  that  time  was  strenuously 
objected  to  by  our  counsel ;  but  the  British  lawyers  thus 
got  the  fact  fully  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  tribunal 
naturally  felt  that  in  granting  ua  a  sixty-mile  radius— 
double  that  which  Knssia  bad  asked  of  Qroat  Britoin  for 
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a  similar  purpose— it  was  making  a  geDCToafi  provision. 
The  oonditionn  were  pra(;tiRa]ly  the  same  at  the  Ameri- 
(«D  and  Kussian  seal  islands;  yet  the  Rassian  official  in 
charge  of  the  matter  seemed  entirely  regardless  of  this 
fact,  and,  indeed,  of  Kussian  interests.  After  secret  De- 
gotiation  with  Sir  Robert,  without  the  slightest  hint  to 
the  American  minister  of  their  intended  sacrifice  of  their 
"identical  intcrcfit  wiOi  the  United  States,"  they  allowed 
this  treachery  to  he  sprung  upon  as.  The  sixty-mile  limit 
was  estahlishcd  by  the  tribonal,  and  it  has  proved  ntterly 
delusive.  The  result  of  Uiis  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
that  this  great  industry  of  ours  was  undermined,  if  not 
utterly  destroyed;  and  that  the  United  States  were  also 
mulcted  to  tho  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  the  verj'  great  exiwuse  attending  the  presen- 
tation of  her  case  to  the  tribunal. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  main  point  which  has  caused  me 
to  bring  up  this  matter  in  these  reminiscences.  Uow  was 
it  that  Great  Britain  obtained  this  victorj-T  To  what  was 
it  duef  The  answer  is  simple:  it  was  duo  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  matter  at  St  Petersburg  was  sure  to  bo  decided, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  "influen<K."  Sir  Robert  Morier 
had  what  in  the  Tammany  vernacular  is  called  a  "pull." 
His  government  had  given  him,  as  its  representative,  all 
the  means  necessary  to  have  his  way  in  this  and  all  other 
questions  like  it;  whereas  the  American  Government  bad 
never  gi%'en  ita  representative  any  such  means  or  opportu- 
nities. The  British  representative  was  an  ambassodor, 
and  bad  a  spacious,  suitable,  and  u'clKfuruished  house  in 
which  he  could  entertain  fitly  and  largely,  and  to  which  the 
highest  Kussian  officials  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  invited. 
The  American  representatives  were  simply  ministers; 
from  time  immemorial  had  never  had  such  a  house;  had 
generally  no  adequate  plaoe  for  entertaining;  had  to  live 
in  apartments  such  as  they  might  happen  to  find  vacant  in 
various  parts  of  tlic  town— sometimes  in  verj*  poor  quar- 
ters, sometimes  in  better;  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  at 
their  own  expense;  had,  therefore,  never  been  able  to  ob- 
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tain  a  titbe  of  that  social  mHuence,  so  powerful  iu  Kusi>m, 
which  was  exercised  by  the  British  Kuibassy. 

Uore  thau  this,  the  Uritish  ainbussador  had  adequate 
means  furnisheil  him  for  cxercisiDg  political  iuQucuce. 
The  American  representatives  had  uot;  they  bad  been 
stinted  in  every  way.  The  British  ambassador  had  a 
large  staff  of  tlioronglity  trained  afcretaries  and  attaches, 
the  very  best  uf  their  kind,  — well  oduiiatcd  to  begiu  with, 
IhoroHghly  trained  afterward,— serving  as  antenna  for 
Great  Britain  in  Hussian  society;  and  as  Uie  firtit  secre- 
tary' of  his  embassy  be  had  no  less  a  personage  than 
Henry  Howard,  now  Kir  Henry  Howard,  miuister  at  Tiie 
Hague,  one  of  the  brightest,  best-trained,  and  most  ex- 
perienced diplomatists  in  Euroi>e.  Tlie  American  rep- 
resentative was  at  that  time  provided  with  only  one 
secretary  of  legation,  and  he,  though  engaging  and  bril- 
liant, a  casual  appointment  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try only  a  few  months.  1  had,  indeed,  secured  a  hand- 
some and  comfortable  apartment,  and  entertained  at 
diaoer  and  otherwise  the  leading  membera  of  the  Rus- 
sian minifitry  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  double  my  salary;  but  the  influence  thus  exer- 
cised was,  of  course,  as  nothing  compared  to  that  exer- 
cised by  a  diplomatist  like  Sir  Itobert  Morier.  who  had 
ever>'  sort  of  resource  at  his  coniniaud,  wlio  had  been  for 
perhaps  forty  years  steadily  in  the  service  of  his  conntry, 
and  had  learned  by  long  experience  to  know  the  men  with 
whom  ho  had  to  deal  and  the  ways  of  getting  at  them.  His 
power  in  St  Petersburg  was  felt  in  a  multitude  of  ways: 
all  officials  at  the  Kussian  Foreign  OHice,  from  the  highest 
to  th«  lowest,  naturally  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
faim.  They  knew  tlmt  his  influence  had  t)ecome  ver}'  great 
and  that  it  was  best  to  have  his  friendship;  tliey  loved  es- 
pecially to  he  invited  to  bis  dinners,  and  their  families 
loved  to  he  incited  to  his  balls.  He  was  a  power.  The 
question  above  referred  to,  of  such  imporianee  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  decided  by  argument,  bnt  simply 
by  the  weight  of  social  and  other  iiiBueuce,  which  counts 
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BO  enormously  iu  matters  of  this  kind  at  all  European 
capitals,  and  especially  in  UuBsia.  This  condition  of 
tilings  liai;  Biacv  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the  lega- 
tion into  an  ewijaBsy;  but^  as  no  house  has  been  provided, 
the  old  difficulty  remains.  The  United  States  has  not  the 
least  chance  of  success,  and  under  ber  ])res6ut  shabby 
system  never  will  have,  in  closely  contested  cases,  with 
any  of  the  great  jiowers  of  the  earth.  They  provide  fitly 
for  their  reprcf*ntative« ;  the  United  States  does  not.  The 
i-epreseiitatives  of  other  {Kiwers,  lK>ing  thus  provided  for. 
are  glad  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  getting  a  thorough  mastery  of  everything  connected 
with  diplomatic  business;  American  representatives, 
obligtHJ,  as  a  nile,  to  take  np  with  uncomfortable  quarters, 
finding  their  position  not  what  it  ought  to  be  at;  compared 
with  that  of  the  rej>resenlatives  of  other  great  powera,  and 
obliged  to  expend  mm-h  more  than  their  salaries,  nre  gen- 
erally giad  to  resign  after  a  brief  tenu.  Kspecially  bos 
this  been  the  caw  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  terms  of  our 
representatives  there  have  generally  been  very  short.  A 
few  have  sUiyed  three  or  four  years,  but  most  have  stayed 
miu'li  shorler  terms.  In  one  case  a  representative  of  tho 
United  States  remained  only  three  or  four  mouths,  and  in 
another  only  six  weeks.  So  marked  was  this  tendency 
tliat  the  Kmperor  once  referi-ed  lo  it  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  our  representatives,  saying  that  he  hoped  that  this 
American  dijilomatist  would  remain  longer  tlian  Ins  pre- 
decessors had  generally  done. 

The  action  of  the  Hussian  authorities  in  the  Behring 
Sea  question,  which  is  directly  traceable  to  tho  superior 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  a  preiumderating 
diplomatic,  political,  and  social  inlluenco  at  the  Hnssian 
capital,  cost  our  government  a  sura  which  would  have 
iKinght  snilable  houses  in  several  capitals,  and  would  have 
given  to  each  American  re)>resentative  a  proper  staff  of 
assistants.  I  have  presented  this  matter  with  reluctance, 
though  I  feel  nnt  tlie  slightest  responsibility  for  my  part 
in  it    I  du  not  think  that  any  right-minded  man  can  biamo 
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me  for  it,  any  more  than,  in  tbe  recent  South  African  War, 
be  could  havo  blamed  Lord  Roberts,  tlie  British  general,  if 
the  latter  had  been  sent  to  the  Transvaal  with  iusuffieieut 
niean?,  ioade^iuate  equipment,  and  an  army  far  Jnfeiior 
in  nmubera  to  that  of  his  eneiny. 

I  am  not  at  all  in  this  matter  "a  man  with  a  frricvancc"; 
for  I  knew  what  American  representatives  had  to  expect, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  My  feeling  is  simply  that  of 
an  American  vitizeD  wboite  official  life  is  past,  and  who  can 
look  back  dispassionately  and  tell  the  truth  plainly. 

This  case  is  presented  simply  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
something  to  arouse  thinking  men  in  public  life,  and  es- 
pecially iu  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 
at  least  a  suitable  liouRe  or  ai>arlment  for  the  American 
representative  in  each  of  tbe  more  important  capitals  of 
tbe  world,  as  all  other  great  powers  and  many  of  tbe 
lesser  nations  have  done.  If  I  ean  aid  in  bringing  about 
this  result,  T  care  nothing  for  any  i>crsoDal  critieism  which 
may  be  brought  upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

INTERCOUKSE  WITH  RUSSIAN  STATESMEN  — I8»a-18M 

TO  retnrn  to  Sir  Robert  Morier.  There  bad  been 
8011)6  friction  bctwoeu  liits  family  an*]  that  of  uue  of 
my  predecessors,  and  thin  had  for  some  time  almost  ended 
social  iatenH»urse  twtweeu  his  einhasjty  and  our  legation; 
hot  on  my  arrival  1  ignored  this,  and  we  established  very 
satisfactory  personal  relations.  He  had  held  important 
positions  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  and  other  eouutrios.  Kvading  Urant  Duff's  "Mem- 
oirs;" I  iind  tliat  Morier's  bosom  friend,  of  all  men  in 
tbe  world,  was  Jowett,  the  luto  head  of  Balliol  College  at 
Oxford.  But  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  close  of  his  career; 
his  triomph  in  the  Behring  Sea  matter  was  bis  last  I  met 
bim  shortly  afterward  at  bis  last  visit  to  tbe  Winter  Pal- 
ace: with  great  effort  he  mounted  the  staircase,  took  bis 
]>osition  at  the  head  of  the  diplouiatic  circle,  and,  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  excused 
bimself  and  went  home.  This  was  the  lust  time  I  ever  saw 
him;  he  returned  soon  afterward  to  England  and  died. 
His  snoceesor,  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  more  recently  my  col- 
league  at  Berlin,  is  a  very  different  character.  His  man- 
ner is  winning,  bis  experience  large  and  interesting,  bia 
first  po8t  having  been  at  Paris  during  the  Commune, 
and  bis  latest  at  Teheran.  Our  relations  became,  and  have 
ever  since  remained,  all  that  I  could  desire.  Uc,  too, 
in  every  post,  is  provide<l  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
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doubtless  win  great  success  For  his  couutr>-,  though  not  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  his  ijredeoessor. 
The  French  ambassador  was  the  Comte  de  Montcbello, 

I  evidently  a  man  of  ability,  but  with  perhaps  less  of  the  en- 

'gaging  qualities  than  one  generally  expei^  in  a  French 
diplomatic  representativG.  The  Turkish  ambassador, 
Husny  Pasha,  like  most  Turkish  representatives  wlioiii  I 
have  met,  bad  leametl  to  make  himself  very  agreeable ;  but 
bis  position  was  rather  trying:  he  had  fought  in  the  Russo- 
Tarkish  War  and  had  seen  his  country  sa%'ed  From  the 
most  abject  humiliation,  if  not  destruction,  only  at  the  last 
moment,  by  the  Berlin  Oonferentte.  His  main  vexation 
in  SL  Petersburg  arose  from  the  religious  feeling  of  the 

iKmperor.  Kvery  gi-eat  official  ceremony  in  Russia  is  pref- 
aced, as  a  rule,  by  a  church  service;  hence  Husay  was 
excluded,  since  he  felt  hound  to  wear  the  fez,  and  this  the 
Emjieror  would  not  tolerate;  though  there  was  really  no 
more  hann  in  his  wearing  this  simple  head-gear  in  church 
than  in  a  woman  wearing  her  Iwunet  or  a  soldier  wearing 

this  belnwt. 

Interesting,  too.  was  the  Italian  ambassador, Ma rocbetti, 
■on  of  tlie  euiiueiiL  sculptor,  some  of  whose  artistic  ability 

\he  had  inherited.  He  was  fond  of  exercising  this  talent; 
but  it  was  gene-rally  understood  that  his  recall  was  finally 

I  due  to  the  fact  that  his  diplomatic  work  had  suffered  in 

rconaequence. 

The  Anstrian  ambassador,  Connt  Wolkenstcin,  was,  in 

■many  things,  the  most  trustworthy  of  counselors;  more 

[than  once,  under  trying  circumstances,  1  found  his  advice 

[prerioDs;  for  he  knew,  apparently,  in  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  man  to  approach,  and  the  right  way  to 

, approach  him,  on  every  conceivable  subject 

Of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  the  Dutch  representa- 
tive, Van  Stoetwegen.  was  the  best  counselor  I  found.  He 

.van  shrewd,  keen,  and  kindly;  but  his  tongue  was  shar]> — 

jao  much  so  that  it  finally  brought  about  his  recall.    He 
a  remark  one  day  which  especially  impressed  me.    I 
had  said  to  him,  *'I  have  just  sent  a  despatch  to  my  gov- 
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emtneDt  declaring  my  skepticism  as  to  the  probability  of 
auy  war  in  Euroi)e  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  When 
I  arrived  in  BerUn  eleven  years  ago  all  the  knowing  people 
said  that  a  general  Euroi«nn  war  must  break  out  within 
a  few  months:  in  tlie  t^pring  they  said  it  must  come  in  the 
aotumn;  and  in  the  autumn  they  said  it  must  eome  in  the 
spring.  All  these  yearn;  have  passed  and  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  war.  We  hear  the  same  prophecies  daily,  but  I 
learned  long  since  not  to  believe  in  them.  War  may  come, 
hut  it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  milikeiy."  He  answered, 
"I  think  you  are  right.  I  advisemy  own  government  iuUie 
same  sen^.  The  fact  is  that  war  iu  these  days  is  not  what 
it  once  was;  it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  Iwoines  more  and  more  so  every  day. 
Formerly  a  crowned  head,  when  he  thought  himself  ag- 
grieved, or  felt  that  he  would  enjoy  a  campaign,  plunged 
into  war  gaily.  If  he  succeeded,  all  was  well;  if  not,  he 
hauled  off  to  reiwir  damages,— very  much  as  a  pugilist 
would  do  after  receiving  a  black  eye  in  a  fist  fight,— and 
in  a  short  time  the  losses  were  repaired  and  all  went  on  as 
before.  In  these  days  the  case  is  different :  it  is  no  longer 
a  simple  contest  in  tlic  open,  with  the  possibility  of  a  black 
eye  or,  at  most,  of  a  severe  bruise;  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  whole  nations.  Instead  of  being  like 
a  fist  fight,  it  is  like  a  combat  betw(>en  a  lot  of  champions 
anned  with  poisoned  daggers,  and  in  a  dark  room ;  if  once 
the  struggle  liegins,  no  one  knows  how  many  will  be  drawn 
into  it  or  who  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  it;  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  all  will  be  injured  terribly  and  several  fatally. 
War  in  these  days  means  tJic  cropping  up  of  a  multitude 
of  questions  dangerous  not  only  to  statesmen  but  to  mon- 
nrchs,  and  even  to  society  itself.  Monarchs  and  statesmen 
know  this  well ;  and,  no  matter  how  truculent  they  may  at 
times  appear,  they  really  dread  war  above  all  things." 

One  of  my  (-olleagiies  st  St.  Petersburg  was  interesting 
in  a  very  different  way  from  any  of  the  otliers.  This  was 
Pasitch,  the  Servian  minister.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence and,  judging  from  his  conversation,  of  acute  mind. 
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He  had  some  years  before  been  sentenced  to  death  for 
treaaoD,  but  since  that  lia<j  been  prime  iiiiuister.  Later 
fae  was  again  pat  on  trial  for  his  life  at  Belgrade,  charged 
with  being  a  partner  in  the  (xiattpiraey  which  resulted  in 
the  second  attempt  against  the  life  of  King  Milan.  Wi& 
speech  before  his  judges,  recently  published,  was  an  effort 
wortJiy  of  a  statesman,  and  carried  the  convictiou  to  my 
mind  that  he  was  not  gnilty.' 

The  representativen  of  the  extreme  Orient  were  bolli 
interesting  ixiTsonages,  but  liie  same  diiTorenee  prevailed 
there  as  elsewhere:  tlie  Chinese  was  a  mandarin,  able  to 
speak  only  through  an  interpreter;  the  Japaucse  was 
trained  in  Western  science,  and  able  to  speak  fluently 
both  Russian  and  French.  His  su(!(>e88or,  whom  1  met  at 
the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague,  spoke  English  ad* 
mirably. 

AmODg  the  secretaries  and  nttachos,  several  were  very 
interesting;  and  of  these  was  the  first  British  secretary, 
Henry  Howard,  now  Sir  Henry  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hagoe.  He  and  his  American  wife  were  among  the  most 
delightful  of  HHSofiates.  Another  in  this  calegor}'  was  the 
Bavarian  secretary,  Baron  (JudenberK.  whom  I  often  met 
later  at  Berlin.  When  I  sjwke  to  him  about  a  visit  I  had 
made  to  Wiirzburg,  and  Uie  desecration  of  the  magnificent 
old  l£oniau(W|ue  cathedral  there  by  plastering  its  whole 
interior  over  with  nude  angels,  and  substituting  for  the 
Hplendid  old  mediieval  carving  Louis  Quinze  woodwork  in 
white  and  gold,  be  said:  *' Yes;  you  are  right;  and  it  was 
a  bishop  of  my  family  who  did  it" 

Ax  to  Huseiau  statesmen,  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  fairly 
friendly  spirit  which  has  usually  been  shown  toward  the 
Ameriian  representative  in  Unssia  by  ail  in  authority, 
from  the  Erajioror  down.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  tlie 
rontentiona  of  the  American  Embassy  are  always  met  by 
speedy  cottcessions,  for  among  the  most  trying  of  all 
thingK  in  di])lomiitic  dealings  with  that  country  are  the 

>  H*  wna  foiin<t  trnillr.  but  cif jipi-il  Afn.ih  I17  *  Mttnr  hiiinllEatioD : 
it  mt»  led  for  olbnra  to  brinic  Dbnut  Milou'ii  nHBiiiisiiuitiou. 
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long  delays  in  &]l  basioess;  bat  a  spirit  is  shown  which,  >□ 
the  long  run,  sen'es  the  purpose  of  our  represcutative  as 
regards  most  qtiostions. 

It  seems  neoessar)-  here  to  give  a  special  warning 
against  patting  any  trust  iu  the  epigram  which  has  long 
done  duty  as  a  piece  of  politico-ethnological  wisdom: 
"Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar."  It 
would  be  quite  as  correct  to  say,  "Scratch  an  American 
and  yoD  will  find  an  Indian."  The  simple  fact  is  that  Uie 
Hu^sinn  oDicials  with  whom  foreigners  have  to  do  are  men 
of  ex|)erience,  and,  as  a  rule,  much  like  those  whom  one 
finds  in  similar  positions  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A 
foreign  rei)resentative  has  to  meet  on  business,  not  merely 
(he  Kuiisian  minisl<?r  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  various  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  cabinet,  especially  the  ministers  of 
finance,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  aa 
well  as  tile  chief  municipal  authorities  of  St.  Petersburg; 
and  I  can  say  that  many  of  these  gentlemen,  both  as  men 
and  an  officials,  are  the  peei-s  of  men  in  similar  positions 
in  most  other  countries  which  I  have  known.  Though 
they  were  at  times  tenacious  in  questions  between  their 
own  people  and  ours,  and  though  tliey  held  political 
doctrines  ver>'  different  from  those  we  cherish,  I  am  bound 
to  Kay  that  most  of  Uiem  did  so  in  a  way  which  disanned 
criticism.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  a  conviction 
wliicli  has  more  and  more  grown  upon  me,  that  the  popnlar 
view  regarding  Uie  power,  vigor,  and  foresight  of  Kus- 
siau  statesmen  is  ill-founded.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
Russian  officials  and  their  families  are  very  susceptible 
to  social  influences:  a  foreign  representative  who  enter- 
tains them  frequently  and  well  can  secure  far  more  for  his 
conntry  than  one  who  trusts  to  argument  alone.  In  no 
part  of  tlie  world  will  a  diplomatist  more  sorely  realize 
the  truth  embedded  in  Osenstiem's  famous  utteranoe,  "Go 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world 
is  governed,"  ^Vhen  one  sees  what  really  strong  men 
might  do  in  Russia,  what  vast  possibilities  there  are  which 
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year  after  year  are  utterly  ncgleoted,  one  cannot  but  tliink 
that  the  popular  impression  regarding  the  superiority 
of  Russian  statesmen  is  badly  bused.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tfaere  has  not  been  a  statesman  of  the  first  class,  of  Kas- 
siao  birUi,  xiut^e  Catherine  the  (>i-oat,  and  none  of  the  aev- 
ond  class  unless  Ncsselrode  and  the  Emperor  Nicbotas  arc 
to  be  excepted.  To  conmder  Prim*  Gortehakoff  a  great 
chancellor  on  account  of  his  elaborate  despatches  is  ab- 
sard.  The  noted  epigram  regarding  him  is  doubtless  just : 
"C'e«t  un  Narpis«e  qui  se  mire  dans  son  encrier." 

To  call  him  a  great  statesman  in  the  time  of  Cavour, 
Ristnarck,  Lineoln,  and  Seward  is  preposterous.  What- 
ever growth  in  civilization  Russia  has  made  in  the  last 
fortj-  vfrni-!*  has  bei>ii  mainly  in  spite  of  the  men  who  have 
poeed  as  her  statesmen;  the  atmosphere  of  Russian  au- 
tocracy is  fatal  to  greatness  in  any  form. 

The  emanci|>ation  of  the  serfs  was  due  to  a  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  first  Nicholas  and  carried  out  under  Alexan- 
der IJ ;  but  it  was  niail<>  possible  mainly  hy  Miloutine, 
Samarine,  Tcberkassky,  and  other  subordinates,  who 
never  were  allowed  to  aiiproach  the  first  rank  a.s  state  ser- 
vants. This  is  my  own  judgment,  founded  on  observation 
and  reading  during  half  a  centnr>',  and  it  is  the  quiet  judg< 
ment  of  many  who  have  had  occasion  to  ol>serve  Russia 
longer  and  more  carefully. 

Next,  as  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  Napoleon  compared  Alexander  I  and  those  about  him 
to  "Oreelts  of  the  Lower  Knipire."  That  saying  was  re- 
pelled as  a  slander;  but,  ever  since  it  was  uttered,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Oflice  seems  to  have  been  laboring  to  de- 
serve it.  There  are  chancelleries  in  the  world  which,  when 
they  give  promises,  are  believed  and  trusted.  Wio,  in 
the  Ughtof  the  last  fifty  years,  would  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  OfBcc  is  among  these  T  Its  main  reputation 
is  fnr  astntcitf'ss  finally  brought  to  naught ;  it  has  con- 
stantly been  "too  clever  by  half." 

Take  the  loudly  trumpeted  peace  proposals  to  the  world 
made  by  Nicholas  U.     When  the  nations  got  together  at 
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The  Bagoe  to  oury  oat  Uw  Ciar'a  supposed  purpose,  it 
mu  fonod  that  all  wa^  h^ihaiani;  that  no  ad««|tiate  stnd- 
in  faid  beea  Piadg,  do  project  prepared ;  in  fact,  that  the 
Eayiur's  govcssBOit  had  virtnaily  done  Qothing  show- 
tag  aay  real  intcgtioB  to  set  a  proper  example.  Nothing 
bot  the  hi^h  efaaraeler  aad  abUitiee  of  U-  de  Martens  and 
ooe  or  two  of  bis  aaaodatee  saved  the  prc^-ti^c  of  tlie  ttus- 
BLBO  Foreign  OSoe  at  that  time.  Uad  there  bcoD  a  man 
1^  real  power  in  the  chancellorship  or  in  the  ministry  of 
toragu  afEain,  be  would  eeiiaioly  have  advised  the  Em- 
peror to  dismiss  to  owfal  emploi>'ment^,  say,  two  bimdred 
to  two  bondred  and  fifty  tbooiiand  troo[>s,  whicit  he  coald 
have  done  withont  tbesUgfatest  danger— thos  showing  that 
be  v&s  in  earnest,  crippling  the  war  rliqne-,  and  makingj 
the  beginmng  of  a  great  reform  which  all  Kun.i|>e  wonld'^ 
certainty  hare  been  glad  to  follow.  But  there  was  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  atreogth  repaired  to  advise  and  carry 
througli  5m-h  a  measure.  Deference  to  tlie  "military 
party"  and  petty  fear  of  a  loss  of  military  prestige  were 
all-controlling. 

Take  the  army  and  the  navy  departments.  In  these,  if 
anywhere,  Kussia  has  been  thougbt  strong.  The  main 
occupation  of  leading  Russians  for  a  hundred  years  haa! 
been,  not  the  steady  nplifting  of  the  people  in  intellect 
and  morals,  not  the  vigorous  development  of  natnral 
resoun.'es,  but  preparations  for  war  on  land  and  sea. 
This  has  been  virtually  the  one  business  of  the  main  men 
of  ligbt  and  leading  from  the  emperorK  and  grand  dukes 
down.  l>rill  and  parade  have  been  apparently  every- 
tiling:  the  stn'ugthening  of  the  empire  by  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  tbe  building  of  industrial  prosperity  as 
n  liaais  for  a  great  anuy  and  navy,  seem  to  have  been  vir- 
tHwIly  nothiug.  The  results  are  now  before  the  world  for 
Utii  Itiinl  time  since  1815. 

An  ohjwtor  may  remind  me  of  the  emaneipation  of  the 
iittrfH.  1  do  not  deny  tlie  greatness  and  nohleuesii  of  Alex- 
ander 11  luul  the  sen'iees  of  the  men  he  then  called  to  bis 
«tdi  but  1  lived  in  Kussia  both  before  and  since  that  re- 
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form,  and  feei  obliged  to  testify  that,  thus  far,  its  main 
purpose  has  been  so  thwarted  by  reactionaneij  Uiat  there 
is,  as  yet,  little,  if  any,  practical  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  Rutwian  i)easant  before  and  since  obtain- 
ing his  freedom. 

Take  the  dealings  with  Finland.  The  whole  thing  is 
monstrous.  It  is  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  Finland  is 
by  far  the  best-dcvclopcd  part  of  the  empire;  it  stands 
on  a  higher  plane  than  do  the  other  provimies  a»  regards 
every  element  of  civilization ;  it  has  sti'adily  been  the  most 
loyal  of  at!  the  realms  of  the  Czar.  Nihilism  and  an- 
arehUm  have  never  gained  the  slightest  foothold;  yet 
to-day  there  is  nobody  in  tlie  whole  empire  strong  enough 
to  i>revent  sundrj-  bigots— military  and  eiviosiastical  — 
leading  the  Emjwror  to  violate  bis  coronation  oath;  to 
make  tJie  simple  presentation  of  a  petition  to  him  treason- 
able; to  trample  Finland  under  his  feet;  to  wrong  griev- 
onsly  and  insult  grossly  its  whole  people;  to  banish  and 
eonfisc-ate  the  proi^rty  of  its  best  men ;  to  nmzzle  its  jjrcBs ; 
to  gag  its  legislators ;  and  thus  to  lower  the  whole  country 
to  the  level  of  the  remainder  of  Kussia. 

During  my  stay  iu  Kussia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War,  I  had  been  interested  in  Uie  Finnish  peusants  whom 
I  saw  serving  on  the  gunboats  There  was  a  sturdinoss, 
heartiness,  and  loyalty  about  them  which  could  not  fail 
to  elicit  good-will;  but  during  this  second  stay  in  Russia 
ray  sympathies  with  them  were  more  especially  enlisted. 
Daring  tlie  hot  weather  of  the  first  summer  my  family 
wore  at  the  Finnish  capital,  Helsingfors,  at  the  point 
where  the  Gulf  of  Finland  opens  into  the  Baltic.  The 
whole  people  deeply  interested  me.  Here  was  one  of  the 
most  important  universities  of  Kuroi>e,  a  noble  public  li- 
brary, beautiful  buildings,  and  throughout  the  whole  town 
an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  civilization  far  superior 
to  that  which  one  finds  in  any  Russian  city.  Having  been 
added  to  Kussia  by  Alexander  I  under  his  most  solemn 
pledges  that  it  should  retain  its  own  constitutional  gov- 
emment,  it  had  done  so  op  to  the  time  of  ray  stay ;  and  the 
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results  were  evident  througfaoat  tbe  entire  grand  dnchy. 
While  in  Russia  there  bad  been  from  time  immeixiorial 
a  debased  currency,  the  currency  of  Finland  was  as  good 
as  gold;  while  in  UuHsia  all  public  matters  bore  the  marks 
of  arbitrary  repression,  in  Finland  one  could  see  the  re- 
sults of  enlightened  discoaeion;  while  in  Russia  the  {waa- 
ant  is  but  little,  if  any,  above  Asiatic  barbarism,  the 
Finnish  peasant— simple,  genuine  — is  clearly  far  better 
develojted  both  morally  and  religiously.  It  is  a  grief  to 
me  in  thew  latter  days  to  see  that  the  measures  which 
were  then  fearetl  have  since  been  taken.  There  seems  a  de- 
termination to  grind  down  (Hnland  to  a  level  with  Hussia 
in  general.  We  beard,  not  long  since,  much  sympatliy  ex- 
pressed for  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  their  struggle 
against  England;  but  infinitely  more  pathetic  is  the  case 
of  Finland.  The  little  grand  duchy  has  done  what  it  could 
to  save  itself.but  it  recognizes  the  fact  tliat  its  two  millions 
of  [leople  are  utterly  powerless  against  the  brute  force  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  Knssian  Em- 
pire. The  struggle  in  ^uth  Africa  meant,  after  all,  that  if 
worst  came  to  worst,  the  Boers  would,  within  a  generation 
or  two,  enjoy  a  higher  type  of  constitutional  liberty  than 
they  ever  could  have  developed  under  any  republic  they 
could  have  established;  but  Finland  is  now  forced  to  give 
up  her  constitutional  government  and  to  <rome  under  the 
rule  of  brutal  Russian  satraps.  These  have  already  begun 
their  work.  All  is  to  be  "Russified":  tlie  constitutional 
bodies  are  to  be  virtually  abolished  j  the  university  is  to  bo 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  Dori>at— once  so  noted 
as  a  German  university,  now  so  worthless  as  a  Uussian 
university;  for  the  simple  Protestantism  of  the  jreople  is 
to  be  substituted  the  fetishism  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
It  is  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time.  Previous  emper- 
ors, however  nmch  they  wished  to  do  so,  did  not  dare 
break  their  oaths  to  Finland;  but  tbe  present  weakline; 
sovereign,  in  his  indiflference,  carelessness,  and  absolute 
nn6tness  to  rule,  has  allowed  the  dominant  reactionary 
clique  about  him  to  accomplish  its  own  good  pleasure.  I 
pat  on  record  here  the  prophecy  that  his  dynasty,  if  not 
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himself,  will  be  punished  for  it  AU  history  shows  that 
no  such  crime  has  gone  unpunislied.  It  is  a  far  greater 
crime  than  the  partition  of  rolaiid;  for  Poland  had 
brought  her  fate  on  herself,  while  Finland  has  been  the 
roost  loyal  part  of  the  empire.  Not  even  Mogoow  herself 
has  been  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  Russia  and  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  young  monarch  whose  weakness 
has  led  to  this  fearful  result  will  bring  retribution  upon 
himself  and  those  who  follow  him.  The  Romanoffs  will 
yet  find  that  "there  is  a  Power  in  the  universe,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness."  The  house  of 
Hapsbarg  and  its  satellites  found  this  in  the  humiliating 
end  of  tlieir  reign  in  Italy ;  the  house  of  Valois  found  it, 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  their  own  de- 
struction; the  Bourbons  found  it,  after  the  driving  ont 
of  the  Huguenots  and  the  useless  wars  of  Louis  XIV 
and  XV,  in  the  French  Revolution  which  ended  their 
dynasty.  Both  the  Napoleons  met  their  punishment  after 
violating  the  rights  of  human  nature.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  found  their 
punishment  in  the  Civil  War,  which  cost  nearly  a  million 
of  lives  and,  when  all  is  reckoae<I,  ten  thousand  millions 
of  treasare. 

Wlien  T  talked  with  this  youth  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  saw  how  little  he  knew  of  his  own  empire,— 
how  absolutely  unaware  he  was  that  tlie  famine  was 
continuing  for  a  second  year  in  various  important  dis- 
tricts, there  resounded  in  my  ears,  as  so  often  at  other 
times,  the  famous  words  of  Oxensticm  to  bis  son,  "Oo 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed." 

Pity  to  say  it,  the  European  sovereign  to  whom  Nicholas 
n  can  be  most  folly  comiwred  is  Charles  IX  of  France, 
□nder  the  influence  of  his  family  and  men  and  women 
courtiers  and  priests,  authorizing  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  pmiishment  to  bo  meted  out  to  him 
and  his  honse  is  sure.' 

'  TW  aboT*  *u  inil(«B  b«fwv  th«  RuMiaLD  war  with  JAjitko  fttiil  ibo  kssm- 
',  rii»lluM  ot  Bobrihoff,  PtehT*^  uid  otbeim  wcrn  dronmoil  ot.     M^  p^[)pllf^(^J 
NO*  Ukwlr  t«  Im  t««UMd  tu  MrlUr  Ihtn  I  bftd  tboacht  )>oRiiiblo. 
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As  I  revise  these  lines,  ve  see  another  exliibition  of  the 
game  weakooss  aud  folly.  The  qacstion  between  Rassin 
and  Japan  could  have  been  easily  and  satin  facto  rily  set- 
tled in  a  moruing  talk  by  any  two  business  men  of  average 
ability;  but  the  dominant  clique  has  forced  on  one  of  the 
most  t^rriMt?  wai-s  in  hiidory,  which  bids  fair  to  result  in 
the  greatest  humiliation  Kussia  has  ever  known. 

The  sime  thing  may  be  said  regarding  Ru!«ia'fi  dealings 
Tith  the  Baltic  province*.  The  "Hussifieation"  which 
has  been  going  on  there  for  some  years  is  equally  absurd, 
equally  wicked,  and  sure  to  he  equally  dit^a^trous. 

The  first  Itnssian  statesman  with  whom  I  had  to  do  was 
the  minister  of  foreign  afTain;.  M.  de  GieiT;  liut  he  was 
dying.  I  saw  him  twice  in  retirement  at  Tzarskoye  Selo, 
and  came  to  re8i>ect  him  mnch.  He  spoke  at  length  re* 
garding  the  entente  between  Kussia  and  France,  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  war  but  of  i>eaoc. 
"Tell  your  govemraent,'*  he  said,  "that  Ihe  closer  the 
lines  are  drawn  which  bind  Russia  and  France,  the  more 
strongly  will  Husaian  influence  be  used  to  hold  back  the 
French  from  war." 

At  another  time  he  disoonrsed  on  tlie  folly  of  war,  and 
especially  regarding  the  recent  conflict  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  He  spoke  of  its  wretched  results,  of  the  in- 
gratitude which  Russia  had  exiwrienrvd  from  the  peoples 
she  had  saved  from  the  Turks,  and  finally,  with  extreme 
bitterness,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  wasted  in  it  which 
could  have  been  used  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian jieasantry.  He  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  a  dying 
man,  and  I  fett  that  he  was  sincere.  At  the  same  time  I 
felt  it  a  pity  tliat  under  the  Russian  system  there  is  no 
chance  for  snch  a  man  really  to  enforce  his  ideas.  For  one 
day  he  may  be  in  the  ascendancy  with  the  autocrat;  and 
ilie  next,  through  the  influence  of  grand  dukes,  women, 
priests,  or  courtiers,  the  verj'  opposite  ideas  may  become 
dominant. 

The  men  wilh  whom  I  had  more  directly  to  do  at  the 
Foreign  Office  were  the  acting  minister,  Shlshkiu,  who  bad 
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formerty  been  at  WaHlnngton,  and  Uift  head  of  the  Atiiatio 
d«i>artiueDt,  Count  Kapnist.  They  were  agreeable  in  man- 
ner; bnt  it  POOD  became  clear  that,  regarding  the  qnestion 
of  the  Rehring  seal-fisheries,  they  were  ptirstiing  a  [joliey 
of  their  own,  totally  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire.   Peter  the  Great  would  have  beheaded  botli  of  them. 

The  strongest  nmn  among  the  ('zar's  immediate  advis- 
ers was  anderstood  to  be  the  finance  minister,  De  AVitte. 
There  always  seemed  in  him  a  certain  sullen  force.  Tlie 
story  OBualty  told  of  bis  rise  in  the  world  is  curious.  It 
is  in  effect,  tliat  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  and  his 
family  were  wreekeii  in  their  siwdal  train  at  Borki,  many 
of  their  attendants  were  killed;  and  the  world  generally, 
including  the  imme<liate  survivors  of  the  catastrophe,  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  nihilist 
plot.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  sweeping  into 
prison  of  sulwrdinate  railway  offi<'ials;  and  among  these 
was  I)e  Witte,  then  in  charge  of  a  railway  stjifion.  I>uring 
the  examinations  which  enaued  he  showed  liiinsclf  so  clear- 
headed and  straightforward  that  be  attracted  attention, 
was  promoted,  pnl  into  the  finance  ministry,  and  finally 
advanced  to  the  first  place  in  it.  Ilia  dealings  with  Itus- 
sian  fiuonees  have  since  shown  great  capacity:  he  has 
brought  the  empire  out  of  the  slough  of  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  placed  it  firmly  on  a  gold  ba^is.  I  came  esi>e- 
cially  to  know  him  when  be  offered,  through  me,  to  the 
United  States  a  loan  of  gold  to  enable  us  to  tide  over  our 
difficalticfi  with  the  currency  question.  lie  informed  me 
that  Russia  had  in  her  treasury  many  millions  of  rubles 
in  American  gold  eagtcs>  and  that  the  Ku8sian  gold  reserve 
then  in  the  treasury  was  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
rabies. 

Tlie  only  result  was  tliat  I  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
(banks  of  the  President  to  him,  there  being  no  law  en* 
abltng  ns  to  take  advantage  of  hi^;  offer.  What  he  wished 
to  do  was  to  make  a  call  loan,  whereas  our  Washington 
Government  could  obtain  gold  only  by  issuing  bonds. 

I  also  met  him  in  a  very  interesting  way  when  I  pre- 
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eented  to  him  Rabbi  Krant^kopf  of  Philadelphia,  vho  dis- 
cussed tbe  question  of  allowing  sundry  Israelites  who 
were  crowded  into  the  western  districts  of  the  empire  to 
l>e  trausferred  to  some  of  the  less  congested  districts,  on 
coodition  that  funds  for  that  parposc  be  furnished  from 
their  coreligionists  in  Ainerica.  De  Witte's  discuesioa  of 
the  whole  subject  was  liberal  and  statesmanlike.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was,  as  I  believe,  a  fundanreatal  error  in  his 
general  theory,  which  is  the  old  Russian  idea  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  aatocracy— namely,  that  tlie  State  should  own 
everything.  More  and  more  he  went  on  extending  gov- 
ernment ownership  to  the  railways,  until  the  whole  direc- 
tion and  management  of  them  virtually  centered  in  his 
office. 

On  this  point  be  differed  widely  from  his  predecessor  in 
the  finance  ministry,  Wischniegradsky.  I  had  met  the  lat- 
ter years  before,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  tbe  great  tcehnical  s«bool  in  Moscow,  and 
found  him  instructive  and  interesting.  Now  I  met  him 
after  his  retirement  from  the  finance  ministry.  Calling 
on  him  one  day,  I  said:  "You  will  probably  build  your 
trans-Siberian  railway  at  a  much  less  cost  tlian  we  were 
able  to  build  our  first  trans-continental  railway;  you  will 
do  it  directly,  by  government  funds,  and  so  will  probably 
not  have  to  make  so  many  rich  men  as  we  did."  His  an- 
swer impressed  me  strongly.  lie  said:  "As  to  a  govern- 
ment building  a  railway  more  cheaply  than  private  in- 
dividuals, I  decidedly  doubt;  but  I  would  favor  private 
individuals  building  it,  even  if  the  cost  were  greater.  I 
like  to  see  rich  men  made;  they  are  what  Russia  most 
needs  at  this  moment.  AVIiat  can  capitalists  do  with  their 
money  t  They  can't  eat  it  or  drink  it :  they  have  to  mvest 
it  in  other  enterprises;  and  such  enterprisea,  to  be  re- 
munerative, must  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Capital- 
ists are  far  more  likely  to  invest  their  money  in  useful 
enterprise-s,  and  to  manage  tliese  investments  well,  than 
any  finance  minister  can  bo,  no  matter  how  gifted." 

That  he  was  right  tlie  history  of  Buseia  is  showing  more 
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and  more  every  day.  To  return  to  M.  de  Witte,  it  seemed 
strange  to  most  onlookers  that  the  present  Emperor 
threw  him  out  of  the  finance  ministry,  in  which  be  had 
so  greatly  diatingnished  himself,  and  shelved  him  in  one 
of  those  bodies,  such  as  the  council  of  state  or  the  senate, 
which  exist  mainly  as  barhors  or  shelters  for  dismissed 
functionaries.  But  really  Uiere  was  noUiing  singular 
about  it.  As  regards  the  main  body  at  court,  from  the 
grand  dokes,  the  women,  etc.,  down,  he  had  committed  the 
sin  of  which  Turgot  and  Necker  were  guilty  wheu  they 
sought  to  save  France  but  found  that  the  women,  princes, 
and  favorites  of  jwor  Louis  XVI 's  family  were  deter- 
mined to  dip  their  hands  into  the  etato  treasury,  and  were 
too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Kuin  followed  the  dismissal 
of  Turgot  and  Necker  then,  and  seems  to  be  following  the 
dismissal  of  De  Witte  now:  though  as  I  reWse  this  chap- 
ter word  comes  that  the  Kuijieror  has  recalled  him. 

Ko  doubt  Prince  KhilkotT,  who  has  come  in  as  minister 
of  internal  communications  since  my  departure  from  Rus- 
sia, is  also  a  strong  man ;  hut  no  functionary  can  take  the 
l^ace  of  a  great  body  of  individuals  who  invest  their 
own  money  in  public  works  throughout  an  entire  nation. 

There  was  also  another  statesman  in  a  very  difFenmt 
field  whom  I  found  exceedingly  interesting,— a  statesman 
who  had  gained  a  power  in  the  empire  second  to  no  other 
save  the  Emperor  himself,  and  had  centered  in  himself 
more  hatred  Uian  any  otlier  Russian  of  recent  times,— the 
former  Emperor's  tutor  and  virtual  minister  as  regards 
eoolesiastical  affairs,  Pobedonostzcflf.  lli.s  theories  are 
the  most  reactionary  of  all  developed  in  modern  times ; 
and  his  hand  wa.<t  then  felt,  and  is  still  felt,  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  enforcing  those  theories.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  wisdom,  his  patriotism  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Though  I  differ  from  him  almost  totally,  few  men  have  so 
greatly  interested  mo,  and  one  of  the  following  chapters 
will  be  devoted  to  him. 

But  there  were  some  otiier  so-called  statesmen  toward 
whom  I  bad  a  very  different  feeling.  One  of  these  was  the 
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minister  of  ttie  interior.  Nothing  couM  be  more  delusive 
than  his  manner.  Ue  always  seemed  about  to  accede  to  the 
ideas  of  his  ioterlocntor,  but  lie  had  one  fundamental  idea 
of  his  own,  and  only  one;  and  that  was,  eviduiitly,  never 
to  dtt  anything  which  he  could  possibly  avoid.  He  always 
seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  great  jellyfish,  looking  a»  if  he  had 
a  mission  to  accomplish,  but,  on  closer  examination,  prov- 
ing to  be  without  eouBintency,  and  slippery.  His  theory 
apparently  wa^  **  No  act,  no  responsibility" ;  and  through- 
out the  Uu!<Hian  Kmpire  tli  is  principle  of  action,  or,  rather, 
of  inaction,  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused. 

I  had  one  experience  with  this  functionary,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  sim«  been  relieved  of  his  position  and 
shelved  among  the  do-nothings  of  the  Un»Hian  iwuate, 
which  sliowe^l  me  what  he  waa  Two  American  ladies  of 
the  best  breeding  and  culture,  and  bearing  the  most  satin- 
factory  letters  of  introduction,  had  l>ccn  ulayiiig  iu  St. 
Petersburg,  and  had  met,  at  my  table  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  people  in  Kussian  society.  From 
St  Petersburg  they  had  gone  to  Moscow;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  stay  there,  had  left  for  Vienna  by  way  of  War- 
saw. Keturning  home  late  at  night,  alwut  a  week  after- 
ward, I  found  an  agonizing  tel^ram  from  tliem,  stating 
that  they  hail  been  stopiwd  at  the  Austrian  frontier  and 
sent  back  fifty  miles  to  a  dirty  little  Uussian  village;  tliat 
their  baggage  had  all  gone  on  to  Vienna;  that,  there  being 
no  banker  in  the  little  hamlet  where  they  were,  their  letter 
of  oretlit  was  good  for  nothing ;  that  all  this  was  due  to  the 
want  of  the  most  trivial  of  formalities  in  a  passport ;  that 
they  had  obtained  all  the  vises  8upi>osed  to  be  needed  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow ;  and  that,  though  tlie 
American  consul  at  Warsaw  had  declared  these  to  bo  suffi- 
cient to  take  them  out  of  tlie  empire,  tliey  liad  been  stopped 
by  a  petty  Russian  official  because  they  had  no  vise  from 
the  Warsaw  police. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  minister  of  tlie  in- 
terior, presented  the  case  to  him,  told  him  all  about  these 
kdies,— their  high  standing,  the  letters  they  had  brought. 
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the  people  Uiey  liad  met,— assured  Iiim  that  nothing  could 
be  furtlier  from  possibtiity  tlimi  the  slightest  tendency  on 
their  imrt  toward  any  interference  witli  the  Russian  Gov- 
emmeut,  and  asked  him  to  send  a  telegram  authorizing 
their  dei>arture.  lie  was  most  profuse  in  his  dedaratJons 
of  his  villingnens  to  help.  Nothing  in  the  world,  appa- 
rently, wuuhi  give  him  more  pleasure;  and,  though  there 
waa  a  kind  of  atmosphere  euvelopiug  his  talk  which  1  did 
not  quite  like,  I  Mieved  tliat  tlie  proper  order  would  be 
given.  But  precious  time  went  on,  and  again  came  tele- 
grams from  the  ladies  that  nothing  was  done.  Again  I 
went  to  tlie  minister  to  urge  the  matter  ujxm  liiet  nttentian ; 
again  he  assumed  the  same  jellyfish  condition,  pleasing  but 
evasive.  Then  T  realized  the  situation  ;  went  at  once  to  the 
prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  (Jcneral  vnn  Wahl,  although  it 
was  not  strictly  within  his  domain ;  and  he,  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  vigor,  took  the  neeessary  measures  and  the  la- 
dies were  released. 

l^ike  so  many  other  persons  whom  I  have  known  who 
oaue  into  Russia  and  were  delighted  with  it  during  their 
whole  stay,  tlicse  ladies  retnrued  to  America  most  bitter 
haters  of  the  empire  and  of  everything  within  it. 

As  to  Von  Wahl,  who  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  very  beat 
Russian  officials  I  met,  he  has  since  met  reward  for  hia 
qualities:  from  the  Cswir  a  trnoiifer  to  a  provincial  gov- 
ernorship, and  from  the  anarchists  a  bullet  which,  though 
intended  to  kill  him,  only  wounded  him. 

Uany  were  the  sufferers  from  this  feature  in  Russian 
administration— this  shirking  of  labor  and  responsibility. 
Among  these  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  honored  Russian  families,  who  was  greatly  de- 
voted to  fmit-culture,  and  sought  to  bring  tlie  products  of 
his  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Russia  into  Moscow 
and  St  Petersbnrg.  ITe  told  me  tliat  he  had  tried  again 
and  again,  but  Uie  officials  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble;  that  finally  he  had  induced 
them  to  give  him  a  freight-car  and  to  hriug  a  load  of 
fruit  to  St.  Petersburg  as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  though 
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the  journey  ought  to  have  taken  only  three  or  four  days, 
it  actually  took  several  weeks;  and,  of  course,  all  the 
fruit  was  spoiled.  As  1  told  him  of  the  fruit-trains  which 
bring  the  products  of  California  acros-s  our  continent  and 
distrihute  ilieni  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  even  enabling  tlieni 
to  be  found  fresh  in  the  markets  of  T»ndon,  he  almost 
shed  tears.  Thin  was  another  result  of  etato  control  of 
railways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  far  more  and  better 
fruit  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  artisans  in  moat  American 
towns,  bowever  small,  than  in  the  lordliest  bouses  of  Mos- 
cow and  St  Petersburg;  and  this  solely  because  in  our 
country  energetic  men  conduct  transportation  with  some 
little  ambition  to  win  public  approval  and  patronage, 
while  in  Russia  a  horde  of  state  officials  shirk  labor  and 
care  as  much  as  possible. 

Still  another  sufferer  was  a  very  energetic  man  who  bad 
held  snndr)'  high  positions,  but  was  evidently  much  dis- 
couraged. He  showed  me  specimens  of  various  rich  ores 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  but  lamented  that  there 
was  no  one  to  take  hold  of  the  work  of  bringing  out  these 
riches.  It  was  [wrfectly  clear  tliat  witli  the  minister  of  the 
interior  at  that  time,  as  in  sundry  other  departments,  the 
great  question  was  "how  not  to  do  it."  Evidently  this 
minister  and  functionariea  like  him  felt  that  if  great  enter- 
prises and  industries  were  encouraged,  they  would  l>ePome 
so  large  as  to  be  difficult  to  manage;  hcuco,  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  to  keep  things  within  as  moderate 
compass  as  possible. 

To  this  easy-going  view  of  public  duty  there  were  a  few 
notable  exce)>tion8.  While  De  Witte  was  the  most  eminent 
of  these,  tliere  was  one  who  lias  since  become  sadly  re- 
nowne<I,  and  wlio,  as  T  revise  tliese  lines,  has  just  perished 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  This  official  was  De  Plehve, 
who,  during  my  acquaintance  with  him,  was  only  an  under- 
secretary in  tl]e  interior  department,  but  was  taking,  a)>- 
parently,  all  the  important  duties  from  his  superior,  M. 
Dournovo.  At  various  times  I  met  him  to  discuss  the 
status  of  sundry  American  insurance  companies  in  Kussia, 
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and  was  favorably  impressed  by  his  insight,  vigor,  aod 
courtesy.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  when,  on  bc- 
comiug  a  full  miniater,  he  bloomed  out  as  a  most  bitter, 
cmel,  and  evidently  sliort-siglitetl  reactionary.  The  world 
stood  amazed  at  the  murderous  eruellies  against  the  Jews 
at  KishioelT,  which  he  might  easily  have  proveuted ;  and 
nothing  more  cniel  or  short-sighted  than  his  dealings  with 
Fiolund  has  been  known  sinee  Louis  XIV  revoked  the 
£dict  of  Nantes.  I  can  only  explain  his  course  by  suppos- 
ing that  he  sought  to  win  tlie  favor  of  the  reactionary'  fac- 
tion whii'h,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  controlled  the  Czar, 
and  thus  to  fight  his  way  toward  the  highest  power.  He 
made  of  the  most  loyal  and  happy  part  of  tlie  empire  the 
most  disloyal  and  wretched;  he  pitted  himself  against  the 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  all  tlie  highest  inter- 

jcsta  and  sentiments  of  the  Finnish  people;  and  he  met  his 

[■death  at  Uie  hands  of  an  avenger,  who,  in  destroying  the 
(■uemy  of  his  country,  has  struek  a  fearful  blow  at  bis 
couDtry's  happiness. 

While  a  thoughtful  Americau  must  eondeuiu  mueh 
which  he  sees  in  Russia,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  cannot 
but  admire  and  contrast  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own 
country ;  and  this  is  the  fact  that  Russia  sets  a  high  value 
□poD  its  citizenship.  Its  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  struggles,  of  long  outpourings  of 
blood  and  treasure;  and  Russians  believe  that  it  has  hcea 
bought  at  too  great  a  price  and  is  in  every  way  too  pre- 
cious to  be  lavished  and  hawked  about  as  a  thing  of  no 
value.    On  the  other  hand,  when  one  sees  how  the  citizen- 

'ahip  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  a  milHoufold 
more  precious  than  that  of  Russia,  is  conferred  loosely 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  men  absolutely  unfit  to  exerciii« 
it,— whose  exercise  of  it  seems,  at  times,  likely  to  destroy 
repablicaa  government;  when  one  sees  the  power  of  con- 
ferring it  granted  to  the  least  respectable  class  of  officials 

,at  the  behest  of  ward  politicians,  without  proper  safe- 
lards  and  at  times  without  any  regani  to  the  laws ;  when 
vat  aees  it  prostituted  by  men  of  the  most  unfit  class,— 
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and,  indeed,  of  the  predatory  class, —who  have  left  En- 
rope  just  long  enough  to  obtain  it,  and  then  left  America 
in  order  to  escape  the  duties  both  of  their  native  and  their 
adopted  country,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  both  citizenships  without  one  thought  of  the  duties  of 
either,  using  them  often  in  careers  of  scoundrelism, — one 
feels  that  Russia  is  nearer  the  true  ideal  in  this  respect 
than  we  are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  with  us  no  i)etty  joint-stock 
company  in  which  an  interest  is  not  virtually  held  to  be 
superior  to  this  citizenship  of  ours  for  which  such  sacri- 
fices have  been  made,  and  for  which  so  many  of  our  best 
men  have  laid  down  their  lives.  No  stockholder  in  the 
pettiest  manufacturing  company  dreams  of  admitting  men 
to  share  in  it  unless  they  show  their  real  fitness  to  be  thus 
admitted;  but  admission  to  American  citizenship  is  sur- 
rounded by  no  such  safeguards :  it  has  been  cheapened  and 
prostituted  until  many  who  formerly  revered  it  have  come 
to  scoff  at  it.   From  this  evil,  at  least,  Russia  is  free. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

"ALL  80BT8  AND  COXDITIOKfi  OF  MEN"  IN  RUSSIA- 1892 -I8W 

STILL  another  departraent  whicli  inlerested  me  was 
that  known  a.H  the  "Ministry  of  I'ublic  Knlighton- 
ment,"  its  ht-ad  being  Count  DolyanofF.  He  was  wrtaiuly 
a  man  of  culture;  but  the  title  of  liis  department  was 
a  miBnoiner,  for  its  duty  was  dearly  to  prevent  enlighten* 
ment  in  the  publie  at  large.  The  Russian  theory  is,  evi- 
dently, that  a  certain  siiiall  nuiuhor  Hlinuld  he  edu- 
cated up  to  a  certain  {wint  for  the  disi-harge  of  Uieir 
special  duties;  hut  that,  beyond  this,  anything  like  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  iwople  is  to  be  discouraged;  hence 
the  Kutisian  i>eaKant  is  the  mo»t  ignorant  and  helpless  i» 
CTbristendom. 

There  was  evidently  a  disposition  among  very  many  of 
the  most  ardent  Uussiaiis  to  make  a  merit  of  this  imperfect 
civilization,  aud  to  cultivate  hatred  for  any  people  whom 
they  clearly  saw  possessing  anything  better :  hence  it  came 
that,  just  as  so  many  Frenchmen  hale  Great  Britain,  aud 
so  many  in  the  backward,  slipshod  regions  of  our  coun- 
try hate  New  England,  it  was  quite  the  fashion  among 
ilarge  clasaea  of  Hiissiami  to  hate  (-verything  Oerman,  aud 
ttpeclally  to  detest  the  Baltic  provinces. 

One  evening  during  my  stay  a  young  Russian  at  a  social 

gathering  of  military  and  other  officials  voiced  this  feel- 

,ing  by  saying,  "I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 

tahall  have  cleared  out  all  these  Germans  from  the  Rus- 

Uian  service;  they  are  tlie  curse  of  the  countr>\"    There- 

npoQ  a  young  American  present,  who  waa  especially  noted 
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for  his  plain  speaking,  immediately  answered,  "How  are 
you  going  to  do  it  T  I  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  you  rarely 
give  a  position  whicli  really  involves  high  responsibil- 
ity to  a  Russian;  yoa  gouerally  give  it  to  a  German. 
When  the  Emperor  goes  to  tlie  manoeuveni,  does  he  dare 
trust  his  immediate  surroundings  to  a  KuBsianf  Never; 
he  intrusts  tUem  to  Ocueral  Richter,  who  is  a  Baltic-Prov- 
inee  German.  And  when  hiti  Majesty  is  here  in  town  doea 
he  dare  trust  his  personal  safety  to  a  Russian?  Not 
at  all ;  he  relies  on  Von  Wahl,  prefect  of  St  Petersburg 
another  German."  And  so  this  plain-spoken  Ameriean^ 
youth  vent  on  with  a  full  catalogue  of  leading  Baltic- 
ProviDce  Germans  in  positions  of  tlie  highest  responsi- 
bility, finally  saying,  "You  kuow  as  well  an  I  that  if  the 
salvation  of  the  Erai>eror  dejiended  on  any  one  of  you, 
and  you  should  catch  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  you  would 
instantly  forget  your  sovereign  and  run  after  her." 

Richter  and  Von  Wahl  I  knew,  and  tliey  were  certainly 
men  whom  one  could  respect,— thoughtful,  earnest,  de- 
voted to  duty.  Whenever  one  saw  the  Emperor  at  a  re- 
view, Richter  was  close  at  hand ;  whenever  their  Majesties 
were  at  the  opera,  or  in  any  public  place,  there  was  Von 
Wahl  with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  them. 

The  young  American  might  now  add  that  when  a  man 
was  needed  to  defend  Port  Arthur  another  German  was 
chosen— Stoessel,  whose  heroism  the  whole  world  is  now 
applauding,  as  it  once  applauded  Todleben,  the  general 
of  German  birth  who  carried  off  the  Russian  laurels  of 
the  Crimean  War. 

One  Russian  official  for  whom  there  seemed  to  he  deep 
and  wide  respect  was  Count  Woronzoff-Oaschkoff;  and  I 
think  that  our  irrepressible  American  would  have  made 
an  exception  in  his  favor.  Calling  upon  him  one  day  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  American  relief  to  famine- 
stricken  peasants,  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  straight-- 
forward  honesty:  he  was  generally  credited  with  stopping 
the  time-honored  pilfering  and  plundering  at  the  Winter 
Palace. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  HusHians  I  met 
was  GeDeral  Annenkoff.  His  brother-in-law,  Struv^ 
Bossian  minister  at  Washington,  having  given  me  a  letter 
to  him,  onr  relations  became  somewhat  close.  He  had 
greatly  ditrtinguished  himself  by  bnildiog  the  trans-Can- 

iCasian  railway,  but  his  main  feat  had  been  the  annexation 
of  Bokhara.  The  story,  as  told  me  by  a  member  of  bis 
family,  is  carious.  ^Vhile  superintending  his  great  force 
of  nwn  and  pushing  on  the  laying  of  the  rails  tbrougli  the 
deeert,  his  atteotioD  was  suddenly  called  to  some  horse- 

'men  in  the  distance,  riding  toward  him  with  all  their 
might.  On  their  arrival  their  leader  was  discovered  to  be 
a  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  That  potentate  having 
just  died,  the  other  sons  were  trying  to  make  their  way  to 
the  throne  by  cutting  each  other's  throats,  but  this  one 
had  thought  it  wise  to  flee  to  the  Kussiana  for  safety. 
Annenkoff  saw  the  point  at  onoe:  with  a  large  body  of  his 
cavalry  be  started  iuiinediately  for  Bokliara,  his  guest 
by  his  side;  pushed  bis  way  through  all  obstacles; 
seated  the  young  prince  on  the  throne;  and  so  made 
bim  a  Kussiou  eatrap.  I  shall  speak  later  of  the  visit 
of  this  prince  to  St  Petersburg.  It  was  evident  that 
Annenkoff,  during  my  stay,  was  not  in  favor.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  large  irrigation-works  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  peasants  during  the  famine, 
and  that  he  had  not  managed  them  well;  but  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  not  the  main  difficulty:  be  was  evidently 
thought  too  progressive  and  liberal,  and  io  that  seething 
caldron  of  intrigue  which  centers  at  the  Winter  Palace 
bis  ambitions  had  come  to  grief. 

Another  Russian  who  interested  me  was  Gatkin  Wras- 
koy.  He  was  devoted,  night  and  day,  to  improving 
the  KoHsian  prison  system.  That  there  was  much  need  of 
Buch  work  was  certain ;  bnt  the  fact  that  this  personage  in 
government  employ  was  so  devoted  to  improvements,  and 
had  called  together  in  Russia  a  convention  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  amelioration  of  prison  systems,  led  me  to 
think  that  the  Uossian  Government  is  not  so  utterly  and 
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wilfully  cruel  in  its  prison  arrangements  as  the  Western 
world  has  been  led  to  thiuk. 

Anotlicr  interesting  Russian  was  Count  Orloff  Davi- 
dolT;  and  on  my  meeting  him,  jnst  after  his  return  from 
the  Chicago  ExiwsitioD,  at  General  Aoncnkoff's  table,  he 
entertained  me  with  his  experiences.  On  my  asking  him 
what  was  the  most  amusing  tiling  he  had  seen  in  America, 
he  answered  that  it  was  a  "sacred  concert,"  on  Sunday,  at 
a  church  in  Colorado  Springs,  in  which  the  tnnsic  of 
Strauss's  waltzes  and  Offenbach's  comie  songs  were  lead- 
ing features,  the  audience  taking  them  all  very  solemnly. 

In  the  literary  direction  I  found  Prince  John  Galitzin's 
readings  from  French  dramas  delightful.  As  to  histori- 
cal studies,  the  most  interesting  man  I  found  was  Profes- 
sor Uemetricff,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Pobe- 
donostzeff.  I  had  been  reading  Billbassoff's  "Life  of 
the  Empress  Catherine";  and,  on  my  asking  some  ques- 
tions regarding  it,  the  professor  said  that  at  the  death  of 
the  Empress,  her  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  intrusted  the 
examination  of  her  pa]>ers  to  Ro8to|>chine,  who,  on  going 
through  tliem,  found  a  casket  containing  letters  and  the 
like,  which  she  had  evidently  ransidered  especially  pre- 
cious, and  among  these  a  letter  from  OrtofT,  giving  the 
details  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Peter  Til,  at 
I{op»cha.  The  letter,  in  substamte,  stated  that  Orloff  and 
his  associates,  haWng  attempted  to  seize  Peter,  who  was 
evidently  on  bis  way  to  St.  Petersburg  to  imprison  the 
Empress  Catherine,— if  not  to  put  her  to  deatli,— tlie  Em- 
peror had  resisted;  and  that  finally,  in  the  struggle,  he 
had  been  killed.  Professor  DemetrielT  then  said  that  Uie 
Emjjeror  Paul  showed  these  papers  to  liis  sons  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
and  expressed  his  devout  thankfulness  that  the  killing  of 
Peter  TU  was  not  intentional,  and  therefore  that  their 
grandmother  was  not  a  murderess. 

This  reminds  me  tliat,  at  my  first  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  often  passed,  during  my  walks,  the  old  palace  of 
Paul,  and  that  tlicrc  was  one  series  of  windows  carcfolly 
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barred:  these  belonging  to  tbe  rooms  in  which  the  Km- 
]>eror  Paul  himself  was  assassinated  in  order  1o  protect 
the  life  of  his  son  Alexander  and  of  the  family  generally. 
Anotlier  Kiissian,  Prinec  Serge  Wolkonsky,  was  cer- 
tainly the  moat  versatile  man  I  have  ever  known:  a  play- 
wright, an  actor,  an  essayist,  an  orator,  a  lecturer,  and  ad- 
mirable in  each  of  these  capacities.  At  a  dinner  given  me, 
just  before  my  dei>arlure  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  taken  part  in  the  Chicago  Exposition,  I  was 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  fact  tliat  tlie  Hjveeches  of  tbe 
various  officials  were  in  Russian,  and  that,  as  I  so  imper- 
fectly understood  them,  I  could  not  know  what  line  to  take 
when  my  own  S[)eeeh  eame;  but  presently  the  «!tairman, 
Minister  Dclyanoff,  called  upon  young  Prince  Serge,  who 
came  forward  very  modestly  and,  in  admirable  English, 

'  gave  a  summary  of  the  whole  series  of  Kussiau  spocehes 
for  my  benefit,  concluding  with  an  excellent  8i)eecb  of  his 
own.  His  si>eeches  and  addresses  at  ('hioago  were  really 
remarkable;  and,  when  he  revisited  America,  his  lectures 
OQ  Ilussian  literature  at  Cornell  University,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  elsewhere,  were  worthy  of  the  College  de  France. 
This  yomig  man  could  speak  fluently  and  idiomatically, 
not  only  his  own  language,  hut  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  tongues. 

To  meet  scientific  men  of  note  my  wont  was  to  visit 
(be  Latin  Quarter;  and  there,  at  the  bouse  of  Professor 
Woeikoff  of  St.  Petersburg  I'niversity,  I  mot,  at  various 
times,  a  considerable  body  of  those  l)eat  worth  knowing. 
One  of  those  who  made  an  especially  strong  impression 
apon  me  was  Admiral  Makharoff.  Hecently  has  come 
news  of  his  death  while  commanding  the  llussian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur— his  flag-ship,  with  nearly  all  on  hoard, 
sunk  by  a  torpedo.     At  court,  in  the  university  quarter, 

f*nd  later  at  Washington.  I  met  him  often,  and  rated  him 
among  the  balf-dozen  best  Russians  I  ever  knew.  Hav- 
ing won  fame  as  a  vigorous  and  skilful  (wmmander 
in  the  Turkish  war,  be  was  devoting  himself  to  the  sci- 
entific side  of  his  profession,    lie  bad  made  a  sncce^i) 
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of  h]8  colossal  ice-breaker  in  various  Dortfaera  waters, 
and  was  now  giving  his  main  tlionghts  to  the  iiiappitig  out, 
on  an  iiuiiieuse  scale,  of  all  the  oceans,  as  regards  winds 
and  currents.  As  explained  by  him,  with  quiet  enthu- 
siasm, it  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  inductive  method  since  Lord  Bacon.  With  Senator 
Semenoff  and  Prince  Gregory  Oalitziu  I  bad  very  in- 
teresting talks  on  their  Asiatic  travels,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  tlie  simplicity  and  streogth  of  Mendclf-ieff, 
who  is  certainly  to-day  one  of  two  or  three  foremost 
living  authorities  in  chemistry.  Although  men  of  sci- 
ence, unless  they  hold  high  official  positions,  are  not 
to  he  seen  at  court,  I  was  glad  to  find  tlial  there  were 
some  Rnssian  nobles  who  appreciated  them;  and  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  this  was  once  shown  at  my  own  bouse. 
It  was  at  a  dinner,  when  there  was  preacnl  a  young  Rus- 
sian of  very  high  lineage;  and  I  was  in  great  doubt  as  to 
Uie  question  of  precedence,  this  being  a  matter  of  grave 
import  nnder  the  circumstances.  At  last  luy  wife  went  to 
tlie  nobleman  himself  and  asked  him  frankly  regarding 
it.  His  answer  did  him  credit:  be  said,  "I  should  be 
ashamed  to  take  precedence  hero  of  a  man  like  Mende- 
leielT,  who  is  an  honor  to  ttussia  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world;  and  I  earnestly  hope  tliat  he  may  be  given  the 
first  place." 

There  were  also  various  interesting  women  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg society,  the  reception  afternoons  of  two  of  them 
being  especially  attractive:  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  salons  nndcr  the  old  regime. 

One  of  these  ladies— tlie  Princess  Wolkonsky— seemed 
to  inti^rest  all  men  not  absorbed  in  futilities;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  one  hoard  at  her  house  the  best  men  in  St 
Petersburg  discussing  the  most  interesting  questions. 

The  other  was  tbe  Austrian  ambassadress,  Countess 
Wolkcnstein,  whom  T  had  slightly  known,  years  before, 
as  Countess  Scbleinitz,  wife  of  the  minister  of  tlio  royal 
household  at  Berlin.  On  her  afternoons  one  heard 
the  best  talk  by  tbe  most  interesting  men;  and  it  was  at 
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the  salons  of  these  two  ladies  that  there  took  place  the 
convereations  which  I  have  recorded  in  my  "History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science,"  showing  the  devolopmeDt  of  a 
legend  regarding  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan  of  C'ronstadt. 

Another  place  which  eii[>ecially  attracted  lue  was  the 
house  of  General  Ignatieff,  formerly  aiiibawiador  at  Con- 
stautioojile,  where,  on  accoiint  of  bis  alleged  want  of 
ecmplee  in  bringing  on  the  war  with  Russia,  he  received 
the  nickname  "Mentir  Pasha."  His  wife  was  Uii;  daugh- 
ter of  Kontoueoff,  Oie  main  Russian  opponent  of  Napo- 
leon in  1812;  and  ber  accounts  of  Russia  in  her  earlier 
days  and  of  her  life  in  Constantinople  were  at  times  fas- 
cinating. 

I  remember  meeting  at  her  boose,  on  one  occasion,  the 
Princess  OurousofT,  who  told  me  that  the  Kmperor  Al- 
exander had  said  to  ber,  "I  wish  that  every  one  could  see 
Sardou'ti  play  'Thennidor'  and  discover  what  revolution 
really  is";  and  that  she  had  answered,  "Revolutions  are 
prepared  long  ttefore  tbey  break  out"  That  struck  mo 
as  a  very  salutary  bit  of  philoflophy,  which  every  Russian 
monarch  would  do  well  to  jwuder. 

The  young  Princess  Radzivill  was  also  especially  at- 
tractive. In  one  of  her  rooms  hung  a  jiortrait  of  Balzac, 
taken  jnst  after  death,  and  it  was  most  striking.  This  led 
her  to  give  me  verj*  interesting  accounts  of  her  aunt,  Ma- 
dame do  Hanska,  to  whom  Balzac  wrote  his  famous 
letters,  and  whom  he  finally  married.  T  met  at  her 
bouse  another  lady  of  high  degree,  to  whom  my  original 
iotrodaction  had  been  somewhat  curioos.  Dropping  in 
one  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Kenry  TToward,  the  Briti.>'h 
firet  Beerctary,  I  met  in  the  crowd  a  large  lady,  simply 
dressed,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Being  presented 
to  ber,  and  not  happening  to  catch  ber  name,  I  still  talked 
on,  and  found  that  she  bad  traveled,  first  in  Australia, 
then  in  California,  thence  across  our  continent  to  New 
York;  and  ber  accounts  of  what  she  had  seen  interested 
me  greatly.    But  some  little  time  afterward  I  met  her 
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again  at  the  hoiistt  of  Priiici^HB  Iladxivill,  and  then  Couml 
Uiat  she  was  the  KnglUh  Duebcss  of  Backioghani.  Onv 
day  I  had  bwn  talking  witli  the  Princess  and  her 
gue«t  on  the  treasures  of  thu  Imperial  Library,  and 
ospocially  Uie  wonderful  collection  of  antographs,  among 
theui  the  copy-book  of  Lonis  XW  when  a  child,  which 
tiliowcd  the  jMiins  taken  to  make  him  uudcrstand,  even  in 
his  boyhood,  that  he  was  an  irresponsible  autocrat.  On 
one  of  its  pages  the  Une  to  be  copied  ran  as  follows: 


I/honiRuig«  ettt  du  aux  Buys,  i\»  toot  oe  qu'i)  leur  pUiat. — LouK. 

TTnder  this  the  budding  monarch  had  written  the  same 
words  six  times,  with  childish  care  to  keep  the  strokes 
titraight  and  tlie  apaces  regular.  My  account  of  this  hav- 
ing led  Uic  princess  to  ask  ine  to  take  her  and  her  friend 
to  the  library  and  to  show  them  some  of  these  things,  I 
gladly  agreed,  wrote  the  director,  secured  an  apiwiut- 
mcnt  foi'  a  certain  afternoon,  and  when  the  time  came 
called  for  the  ladies.  But  a  curious  contretemps  arose. 
I  had  met,  the  day  before,  two  bright  American  ladies, 
and  on  their  asking  me  about  the  things  best  worth 
seeing,  I  had  esiiecially  recommended  them  to  visit  the 
Imperial  Library.  On  arriving  at  the  door  with  the  prin- 
cess and  the  duchess,  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  prep- 
arations had  been  made  to  m«et  ua,— in  fact,  that  our  com- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  a  considerable 
time  elai»<od  before  the  director  and  other  officials  came 
to  ua.  Then  I  learned  what  the  difficulty  was.  The  two 
American  ladies,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  had  visited  the 
library  a  few  hours  before;  and,  on  their  saying  that  Uie 
American  minister  had  reconmiended  them  to  come,  it 
had  been  taken  for  granted  at  once  that  thei/  were  tlie 
priucegfi  and  the  duche«s,  and  they  had  been  shown  every- 
thing witli  almost  regal  honors,  the  ofBcials  never  discov- 
ering the  mistake  until  our  arrival. 

The  American  colony  at  St.  Petersburg  was  very  small. 
Interesting  comiiatriots  cania  from  (imo  to  time  on  van- 
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oils  errands,  and  T  vss  glad  to  see  them ;  but  one  whose 
visits  wi-ro  most  heartily  welcouied  was  a  former  consul, 
Mr.  Prince,  hd  original,  shrewd  "down-caster,"  and  his 
reminittcencpH  of  twine  of  my  predeceRsorB  were  full  of 
interest  to  uie. 

One  espedaily  dwells  in  my  mind.  It  had  referenre  to  a 
former  senator  of  the  United  States  who,  about  the  year 
1840,  va»  sent  to  Hussia  as  minister.  There  were  various 
evidences  in  the  archives  of  the  legation  tliat  sobriety 
was  not  this  gentleman's  esiwcial  virtae,  and  among  them 
very  many  eo|tiefi  of  noteti  in  which  the  minister,  through 
the  secretary  of  legation,  excused  himself  from  keeping 
engagements  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  ground  of  "sud- 
den iudiHjKisitiou." 

Mr.  Prince  told  me  that  one  day  tliis  minister's  valet, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  came  to  the  consulate  and  said: 
"Oi  '11  not  stay  wid  his  igsillincy  anny  longer ;  Oi  've  done 
wid  him." 

*'  What  's  the  trouble  now?"  said  Mr.  Prince. 

"Well,"  eaid  the  man,  "thia  morning  Oi  thought  it  was 
toime  to  get  his  igsillincy  out  of  bed,  for  he  had  been 
dhrunk  about  a  week  and  in  bed  most  of  Uie  toime;  and  so 
Oi  went  to  hini,  and  says  Oi,  gontlo-loike,  'Would  your  ig- 
sillincy have  a  cap  of  coffee!' whin  he  rose  up  and  shtruck 
me  in  the  face.  On  that  Oi  took  him  hy  the  collar,  lifted 
him  out  of  bed,  took  him  acrass  tlie  room,  showed  him  his 
ugly  face  in  the  glass,  and  Oi  said  to  him,  says  Oi, '  Is  thim 
the  eyes  of  an  iuvoy  oxtraorr-rrdiuarry  and  miuisther 
plinipotentiarryT'  " 

Among  interesting  reminders  of  my  predecessors  was  a 
letter  in  the  archives,  written  about  the  year  1832  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  afterward  Renalor,  minister  in  IjOndon,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  friendly  missive  to  an  official  )>er8onage  in  oor 
country,  and  went  on  somewhat  as  follows:  "I  feel  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  your  letters  to  me,  mine  to  yon, 
and.  indeed,  everj-thing  that  has  <!0me  and  gone  between 
OS  by  mail,  has  been  read  by  other  eyes  than  ours.    This 
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was  troe  of  yovr  last  letter  to  mc,  and,  without  doubt,  it 
will  be  (me  of  thin  letter.  Can  you  imagine  itf  Think 
of  the  moral  turpitude  of  a  creature  employed  to  break 
ofwn  private  letters  and  to  read  tbcm!  Can  yon  imagine 
work  more  degnidingf  What  a  dirty  dog  ho  uiuhI  1>«I 
bow  despieablo,  iudood,  he  must  soom  to  himself!"  And 
so  Mr.  Ruclianan  went  on  until  be  wound  np  as  follows: 
"Not  only  does  this  i>er8on  read  private  letters,  but  he  is 
a  forger:  he  forges  seals,  and  I  rejpvt  to  say  that  bis  imi- 
tation of  the  eagle  on  our  legation  wa!  h  a  very  sorrtj 
bird."  Whether  this  dose  had  any  salutarj'  eflfect  on  the 
official  com-emed  I  never  learned. 

The  troubles  of  an  American  representative  at  St. 
Petersburg  are  many,  and  they  generally  begin  with  the 
search  for  an  apartment.  It  is  verj'  difficult  indeed  in  Uiat 
capital  to  find  a  properly  furnished  suite  of  rooms  for  a 
minister,  and  aince  tlie  American  representative  has  been 
made  an  amlMwsjidor  this  dilTHniHy  is  greater  than  ever.  In 
my  own  case,  by  especial  lufk  and  large  outlay,  I  was  able 
to  surmount  it;  but  many  otiiers  had  not  been  so  fortunate, 
and  the  result  bad  generally  been  that,  whereas  nearly 
every  other  power  owned  or  held  on  long  lease  a  house 
or  apartment  for  its  representative,— dimple,  decent,  dig- 
nified, and  known  to  the  entire  city,— the  American  rei>- 
resentative  had  lived  wherever  eireumstanoes  compelled 
him:— sometimes  on  the  ground-floor  and  jmnietimes  in  a 
sky-parlor,  with  the  natural  result  that  Itussians  could 
hardly  regard  the  AinericJin  Legation  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  otlier  countries. 

Aa  I  write,  word  comes  that  the  present  ambassador 
has  been  unable  to  find  suitable  quarters  save  at  a  rent 
higher  than  his  entire  salary;  that  the  proprietors  have 
combined,  and  agroL-d  to  stand  by  each  otlier  in  holding 
their  a]>artnients  at  an  enormous  figure,  Oteir  understand- 
ing being  that  Americans  are  rich  and  can  be  made  to 
pay  any  price  demanded.  Nothing  can  be  more  short- 
sighted than  the  policy  of  our  government  in  this  respect, 
and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  again. 
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The  diplomatic  questions  betwt^n  tlie  Uiiited  States 
aud  Huiistu  wei'ti  nmuy  and  troublesome;  fur,  in  addition 
to  tbat  rugardiug  the  Behriug  Sea  fislicries,  there  were  re- 
quired udUitioiiul  interprelatioii!>  of  tlie  Burhuiiau  treaty 
OS  to  the  rightfi  of  jVniericans  to  hold  real  estate  and  to 
do  busiuess  in  Russia;  arrniigemcDts  for  the  participation 
of  Kustiiatis  in  the  Chieago  KxiiOHitiou;  the  ]>rotectioD  of 
various  Aui«.-rieau  eitizcus  of  Uu8«iau  hirtli,  and  espe- 
cially of  Israelites  who  had  returned  to  Russia;  care  for 
the  great  Auieri<-aii  life-insuranue  interti»t^  in  tlie  empire; 
the  adjustment  of  quostions  arising  out  of  Rnssiau  rcU< 
gious  relations  with  Alaska  and  the  islands  of  tiie  North- 
em  Pacific ;  and  last,  but  nut  least,  the  cuoiplcUou  of  the 
extradition  tre4it>'  between  the  two  nations  by  the  in- 
eor|X)ration  of  safeguards  which  would  jireveut  its  use 
agaiust  purely  political  ofTcuders. 

Especial  attention  to  Israelite  cases  was  also  required. 
Soiue  of  these  excited  my  deep  8yui|>alhy;  and,  having 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  1  wrote  to  Seero- 
tarj'Qreshain  a  despatch  upon  it  in  obedience  to  his  special 
request.  It  was  the  longest  despatch  I  have  ever  written ; 
and,  in  my  apology  to  the  set-rotary  for  its  length  I  stated 
that  it  was  prepared  with  uo  expectation  that  be  would 
find  time  to  read  it,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of 
use  at  the  State  Depai'tuient  for  reference.  In  due  time 
1  received  a  very  kind  answer  stating  tliat  lie  had  read 
ever>'  word  of  it,  and  thanked  me  most  heartily  for  it 
The  wlu)!e  subject  Is  exceedingly  diffirult;  hut  it  is  <'!«jir 
that  RuKHia  liOit  nmde,  aud  is  making,  a  fearful  mistake  in 
her  way  of  dealing  witli  it.  There  are  more  Israelites  in 
Ruttsia  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world;  and  they 
are  crowded  together,  under  most  exasperating  regula- 
tions, in  a  narrow  district  just  inside  her  western  fron- 
tier, mainly  extending  thruugh  what  was  formerly  Po- 
land, with  the  result  that  fanaticism— Christian  on 
one  side  and  .Jewish  on  the  other— lias  developed  enor- 
mously. The  Talmudic  rabbia  are  there  at  tlieir  worst; 
and  tlie  consequences  are  evil,  not  only  for  Russia,  hut 
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for  oar  own  country.  Ttie  bumigration  which  comes  to 
us  from  these  regions  is  among  the  very  worst  that  we 
receive  from  any  jmrt  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
migration of  the  unfittcst;  and,  althoogh  noble  efforta 
have  been  made  by  patriotic  Israelites  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  tJje  difficulty,  tlie  results  liave  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  adventurous  Ameri- 
eana  in  politieal  difficulties,  enterprising  Americans  in 
business  diffiinilties,  and  pretended  AniHric-ans  attempting 
to  secure  immunity  under  the  Ktars  and  Stri(»es.  Tbo 
same  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute  American  citizenship 
which  1  had  se^n  during  my  former  slay  in  Germany  were 
just  as  constant  in  Russia.  It  was  the  same  old  story. 
Emigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire,  ma*!!  of  them  ex- 
tremely undesirable,  had  gone  to  Uie  United  States; 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  secure  naturalization,— had, 
indi^eil,  in  some  oases  svcui-ed  it  fraudulently  Iwfore  tliey 
had  stayed  the  full  time;  and  then,  having  returned  to 
Russia,  were  trying  to  exerdse  the  rights  and  e%'ade  the 
duties  of  botli  countries.  i 

Many  of  these  casea  were  exceedingly  vexatious;  and 
80,  imleed,  were  some  whic!h  were  better  founded.  The 
great  diffioulty  of  a  represcntalive  of  the  United  States 
in  Russia  is,  first,  that  the  law  of  the  empire  is  so  comptt- 
cateti  tliat,— to  usK  the  words  of  King  James  regarding 
Bacon's  "Ko\'Hra  Organum,"— "Like  the  Peace  of  (lod, 
it  pnssetli  all  understanding."  Tt  is  made  up  of  oodes  in 
part  obsolete  or  ohsitlesi^nl ;  ukases  and  counter-ukases; 
imperial  directions  and  counter-directions;  ministerial 
ordurs  and  <-ounter-ordera ;  (loliee  regulations  aad  cimiiter- 
regulatiuus;  with  no  end  of  suspensions,  modifications, 
and  exceptions. 

The  second  diffieulty  is  tlic  fact  that  the  Buchanan 
treaty  of  iy:i2,  which  guaranteed,  api>arently,  everytliing 
desirable  to  American  piti7i>na  sojourning  in  tlie  empire, 
has  been  gradually  eon^tnied  away  until  ita  tattered 
remnants  are  practically  worthless.     As  tlie  world  has 
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discovered,  Russia's  strong  point  is  not  adherence  to  ber 
treaty  pronii»es. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  diflForcnw  between  Rus- 
sia and  Oeriiinny.  With  the  latter  we  have  made  careful 
treaties,  the  law»  are  well  known,  ami  the  American  rep- 
resentative feels  solid  ground  beDOath  hts  feet;  btit  in 
Rossia  there  is  practii-Jilty  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
representative  must  rely  on  the  main  itriucijdcs  of  inter- 
national law,  common  sense,  and  his  own  powers  of  per- 
suasion. 

A  peculiar  duty  during  my  last  stay  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  to  watch  the  approach  of  cholera,  e8i)ecially  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  Admirable  precautions  bad  been  taken 
for  Remring  telegraphic  infonnation;  and  every  day  I 
reoeiveij  tiutioex  from  the  Foreign  Offiee  as  a  result, 
wbid]  I  communicated  to  Washington.  For  ages  Russia 
had  relied  on  fetishes  of  various  kinds  to  preserve  her 
from  great  epidemics;  but  at  last  her  leading  officials  had 
come  to  realize  the  nei^-esaity  of  applying  modem  science 
to  the  problem,  and  they  did  this  well.  In  Uie  city  "sani- 
tar>'  colunma'*  were  established,  made  up  of  small  sqaada 
of  officials  representing  the  medical  and  engineering  pro- 
fesaions  and  the  police;  these  visited  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  town,  and,  having  extraordinary  iwwcrs  for 
the  emergency,  comijelled  even  the  most  dirty  people  to 
keep  their  premises  clean.  Excellent  hos]>itaIs  and  labo- 
ratories were  established,  and  of  these  I  learned  much 
from  a  former  Cornell  student  who  held  an  iniporlant 
positioQ  in  one  of  them.  Coming  to  town  three  or  four 
times  a  week  from  my  summer  cottage  in  Finland,  I  was 
Btrack  by  the  precautions  on  the  Finnish  and  other  rail- 
ways :  notices  of  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  cholera 
and  to  meet  it  were  poste<l,  in  six  different  languages; 
disinfectants  were  made  easily  accessible;  the  se-ats  and 
haDKiugs  in  the  railwjiy-fars  were  covered  with  leatlier 
cloth  frequently  washed  with  disinfectants;  and  to  the 
main  trains  a  hospital-car  was  attached,  while  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  well  equipjxKl,  was  established  at  each  uiaiu 
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station.  In  apite  of  this,  the  number  of  cholera  patients 
at  St-  Petersbarg  in  the  middle  of  July  rose  to  a  very 
high  fjgQTe,  and  tlie  nnmher  of  deaths  eat^h  day  from 
choWra  was  about  one  hundred. 

Of  these  victimit  the  mottt  eminent  wan  TM:tiaikovgky, 
the  compotier,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  luotit  oharnung 
character,  to  whom  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  intro- 
duced me  at  New  York.  One  evening  at  a  dinner-party 
be  poured  out  a  goblet  of  water  from  a  decanter  on  the 
table,  drank  it  down,  and  uL-st  day  waa  dead  from  Asiatic 
choiora.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  patieuts  were,  so  far 
as  I  learned,  almost  entirely  from  the  jwasant  class.  Al- 
Uiough  boiled  water  was  supplied  for  drinking  purposes, 
and  some  pnhlic-Rpirited  indiWduals  went  so  far  as  to  set 
out  samovars  and  the  means  of  supplying  hot  tea  to  peas- 
ant workmen,  the  answer  of  one  of  the  muzhiks,  when  told 
that  he  ought  to  drink  l>oiled  water,  indicated  the  peasant 
view:  "If  Ood  had  wished  us  to  drink  hot  water,  he  would 
have  heated  the  Neva." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

"iif"RECOLLECnON8  OP  POBEDON08TZEPP  —  189B-18W 

OX  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1892  to  take  ehar^ 
of  ibe  American  legation,  there  was  one  Russian 
whom  1  more  desired  to  meet  than  any  otIier—CouMtaii' 
tine  FabedouotstzefT.  Kor  some  ycurs  various  Euglisli 
and  American  reviews  had  been  eliurging  him  witJi  big- 
otry, cruelty,  hyjKicrisy,  and,  indeed,  with  nearlj'  every 
hateful  form  of  political  crime;  but  tiie  fact  remained 
that  under  Alexander  III  he  was  the  most  influential  per- 
Bonage  in  tlie  empire,  and  that,  though  bearing  the  title  of 
'•procrorator-general  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod,"  he  was 
evidently  no  less  powerful  in  civil  tliaii  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

As  to  his  history,  it  was  understood  to  be  as  follows: 
Wlien  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander U,— &  yonng  man  of  gentle  characteristics,  greatly 

[resembling  hia  fatlier,— died  upon  the  Riviera,  the  next 
beir  to  the  throne  was  his  brother  Alexander,  a  stalwart, 
taciturn  guardsman,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
honeHty  and  directness,  but  who,  having  never  looked 
forward  to  the  throne,  had  been  brought  up  simply  as  a 
soldier,  with  few  of  the  gifts  and  graces  traditional  among 

'  the  heirs  of  the  Russian  monarchy  since  the  days  of  Cath- 
erine. 

Therefore  it  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  extempo- 
rize for  this  soldier  a  training  which  should  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  position  so  unexpectedly  opened  to  him :  and 
the  man  chosen  as  his  tutor  was  a  professor  at  Moscow, 
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distinguished  as  a  jurist  and  theolc^ian,— a  man  of  re- 
markable force  of  character,  and  devoted  to  Russian  ideas 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Wentem  Europe:  Con- 
stantine  PobtHlonostzeff. 

During  the  dark  and  t^tonny  day»  toward  the  end  of 
his  career,  Alexander  11  iiad  called  in  as  bis  main  adviser 
Genera!  Loris-Mt'Iikoff,  a  man  of  Armenian  descent,  in 
whom  was  mingled  with  tlie  shrewd  characteristics  of  his 
race  a  sincere  desire  to  give  to  Russia  a  policy  and  devel- 
opment in  accordance  with  modei-n  ideas. 

The  resnlt  the  world  knows  well.  The  Eniiwror,  having 
taken  the  advice  of  this  and  other  councilors,— deeply  pa- 
triotic men  like  Milouline,  Samarine,  and  Tcherkassky,— 
had  freed  the  serfs  within  his  empire  (twenty  millions  in 
all) ;  had  sanctioned  a  vast  scheme  by  which  they  were  to 
arrive  at  the  possession  of  landed  property;  had  estab- 
lished local  self-govci-nment  in  the  varions  pro\ince8  of 
his  empire;  had  improved  the  <?Durts  of  law;  had  intro- 
dacc-d  Western  ideas  into  legal  procedure;  had  greatly 
mitigated  the  severities  fonnerly  exercised  toward  llie 
Jews;  and  had  made  all  ready  to  promulgate  a  consfitn- 
tion  on  his  approaching  birlhday. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  niiiilistic  sect  What  more 
they  wanted  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whctlier  Russia  even  then  had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  civili- 
zation when  the  inxtitutionij  which  Alexander  II  had  al- 
ready conceded  could  he  adopted  with  profit;  but  the  lead- 
ers of  the  anarchic  movement,  with  their  vague  longings 
for  fruit  on  the  day  the  tree  was  planted,  decreed  the 
Emperor's  death— the  assassination  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factor tiiat  Itussia  lias  ever  known,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
humanity  has  known.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  fearful 
crime  ever  committed  against  liberty  and  f re(?dnni ;  for  it 
blasted  the  Iioiks  and  aspirations  of  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  doubtless  for  many  generations. 

On  this  the  sturdy  young  guardsman  hwame  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III.  It  is  related  by  men  conversant 
with  Russian  afTairs  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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imperial  couQciloru,  Loriu-McIikofT,  believing  that  tlie 
yooDg  sovereign  would  be  led  by  filial  roverciiee  to  con- 
tinue tlie  lilwral  jiolicy  to  wliirb  the  father  bad  devoted 
his  life,  made  a  8t>cech  taking  thii;  for  granted,  and  that 
the  majority  of  tliose  present,  ineluding  the  Emperor, 
seemecl  in  aecord  with  him;  when  suddenly  there  arose  a 
tall,  gaunt,  scholarly  man,  who  at  first  very  simply,  but 
finally  verj*  eloquently,  presented  a  different  view.  Ac- 
cording to  the  obrouiclers  of  the  period,  PobedonostzelT 
told  the  Emperor  that  all  so-called  liberal  mcasares,  in- 
cluding the  constitution,  were  a  delusion;  that,  though 
such  things  might  be  suited  to  Western  ICuroi>e,  they  were 
not  suited  to  Russia;  that  the  constitution  of  that  empire 
had  betm,  from  time  immemorial,  the  will  of  the  autocrat, 
directed  by  his  own  seuac  of  resi>onsibility  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  thai  no  otlier  constitution  was  possible  in  Knssia ; 
that  this  alone  was  fitted  to  the  traditions,  the  laws,  the 
ideas  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  varioas 
races  imder  the  Umtsiun  scepter;  that  in  other  parta  of 
the  world  constitutional  liberty,  so  called,  had  already 
shown  itself  an  absurdity;  that  socialism,  anarchism,  and 
nihilism,  with  their  jilots  and  bombs,  were  appearing  in 
all  quarters;  that  murder  was  plotted  against  rulers  of 
nations  everj-where,  the  best  of  presidents  having  been 
aHsassinated  in  tlie  veiy  country  where  free  institutionfl 
wore  supposed  to  have  taken  the  most  complete  hold;  that 
the  principle  of  authority  in  human  government  was  to  be 
saved ;  and  that  this  principle  existed  as  an  effective  force 
only  in  Russia. 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  carried  alt  before  it.  As  its 
immediate  result  came  the  retirement  of  T^oris-Melikoff, 
followed  by  his  <leath  not  long  afterward;  the  entrance 
of  Pobedonostzeff  among  the  most  cherished  councilors 
of  the  Emi>eror;  Uie  suppression  of  the  constitution;  the 
di!*<K>uragement  of  every  libera)  ten<lenry ;  uiid  that  fanat- 
ical reaction  which  has  been  in  full  force  ever  since. 

This  wait  tlie  man  whom  T  esgtei'ially  desired  to  see  and 
to  understand;  and  therefore  it  was  that  1  was  very  glad 
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to  receive  from  the  State  Department  instructions  to  con- 
sult with  him  regarding  some  rather  delicate  matters 
nocdiuK  adjustment  between  the  Greek  Church  and  our 
authorities  in  Alaska,  and  also  in  rotation  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  UusRia  at  tlie  Chicago  Exposition. 

I  found  him,  an  one  of  the  great  miuittters  of  the  crown, 
residing  in  a  ministerial  palace,  but  still  retaining,  in 
large  measure,  his  old  quality  of  professor.  About  him 
was  a  beautiful  library,  with  every  evidence  of  a  love 
for  art  and  literature.  I  had  gone  into  his  presence 
with  many  feelings  of  doubt.  Against  no  one  lu  Kus- 
sia  had  charges  so  bitter  been  made  in  my  hearing:  it 
was  universally  insisted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland,  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  Daltic  provinces  and  in  Finland,  of 
the  Stundists  in  Central  Russia,  and  of  the  dissenting 
sects  everywhere.  He  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  English 
reviews  as  the  "Torquemada  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
and  this  epithet  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  fitting. 

I  fonnd  him  a  scholarly,  kindly  man,  ready  to  discuss 
the  business  which  I  brought  before  him,  and  showing  a 
wide  interest  in  public  affairs.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
doctrines,  either  itolitical  or  theological,  which  we  held  in 
common,  but  be  seemed  inclined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our 
goverument  as  fully  and  fairly  as  he  could;  and  tlius  was 
bcguu  one  of  the  most  interesting  eoquaintauces  I  have 
ever  made. 

His  usual  time  of  receiving  his  friends  was  on  Sunday 
evening  between  nine  and  twelve;  and  very  many  such 
evenings  I  passed  in  bis  study,  discussing  with  him,  over 
glasses  of  fragrant  Russian  tea,  every  sort  of  question 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

I  soon  found  tliat  his  reasons  for  that  course  of  action 
to  which  the  world  so  generally  objects  are  not  so  super- 
ficial as  they  are  usually  thought  The  repressive  policy 
which  he  has  m  earnestly  adopted  is  baseil  not  merely 
upon  his  views  as  a  theologian,  but  upon  his  convictions 
as  a  statesman.    \\%ile,  aa  a  Russo-Greek  churchman,  he 
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regards  the  established  chureh  of  the  empire  as  the  form 
of  Cbristiauity  most  primitive  and  pure;  and  while  he 
sees  in  its  ritual,  in  its  art,  and  in  all  the  characteri sties 
of  its  worship  the  nearest  approach  to  his  ideals,  he  looks 
at  it  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  statesman— as  the 
greatest  cementing  power  of  tlie  vast  empire  through 
which  it  is  spread. 

This  Iwing  IJie  cas«?,  he  naturally  opposes  all  other  re- 
ligions bodies  in  Russia  as  not  merely  inflietiug  injury 
apon  Christianity,  hut  as  tending  to  the  political  disin- 
tegration of  the  empire.  Never,  in  any  of  our  eonversa- 
tioDS,  did  I  hear  him  speak  a  harsh  word  of  any  other 
church  or  of  any  religious  ideas  opposed  to  his  own;  but 
it  was  clear  thai  he  regarded  Protestants  and  dissident 
sects  generally  as  but  agents  in  the  progress  of  disinte- 
gration which,  io  Western  Europe,  seemed  aiiproaehing  a 
ertsis,  and  that  he  considered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  as  practirHlly  n  polilioal  machine  managed  by 
a  hierarchy  in  doa<lly  hostility  to  the  Russian  Empire 
and  to  Russian  influence  everywhere. 

In  discussing  his  own  church,  he  never  hesitated  to 
speak  jilainly  of  its  evident  shortcomings.  Unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  wishes  nearest  his  heart  is  to  reform  tJio 
abuses  whieh  have  grown  up  among  its  clergy,  especially 
in  their  personal  habits.  Here,  too,  is  a  reason  for  any 
repressive  policy  which  he  may  have  exerriped  against 
other  religious  bodies.  Everjihing  that  detracts  from  the 
established  RussoGreek  Church  detracts  from  the  rev- 
enues of  its  clergy-,  and,  as  tiiese  are  pitifully  small,  aids 
to  keep  the  priests  and  their  families  in  the  low  condition 
from  which  he  is  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  raise  them. 
As  regards  the  severe  policy  inaugurated  by  Alexander 
n.I  against  the  Jews  of  the  empire,  which  Pobedonostzeff, 
more  than  any  otlier  man,  is  sujtposed  to  have  inspired, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  harsh  feelings  against  Israelites  as 
anch;  but  his  conduct  seemed  based  npon  a  theory  which, 
in  various  conversations,  he  presented  with  mucli  force: 
namely,  that  Russia,  having  within  its  borders  more  Jews 
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tban  exift  in  all  tbe  world  bcaides,  and  having  suffered 
greatly  from  these  as  fraui  an  organization  really  inca- 
pable of  assimilation  with  the  body  i»oIitie,  tuast  pursue 
a  repressive  poliry  toward  tliem  and  isolate  them  in  order 
to  protect  its  rural  iwpulation. 

While  he  was  very  civil  in  his  expressions  regarding 
the  United  States,  he  clearly  considered  all  WeHlern  civili- 
zation a  failure.  He  seemed  to  anticipate,  before  long,  a 
collapse  in  the  «y«tenjs  and  institutions  of  Western  Ku- 
roiie.  To  him  sooialism  and  auarehism,  with  all  they 
imply,  were  but  symptoms  of  a  wide-spread  political  and 
aocial  disease— indications  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
destined  to  end  a  cinlizatioo  which,  having  rejected  or- 
thodoxy, hatl  cast  aside  uiiUiority,  given  the  force  of  law 
to  the  whimsies  of  illiterate  majorities,  and  accepted,  as 
the  voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  unthinking  mobs,  blind  to 
their  own  interestK  and  utterly  itica|>al>le  of  working  out 
their  own  good.  It  was  e\-idcut  that  he  regarded  Kussia 
as  representing  aniong  tbe  nations  the  idea  of  Heaven- 
given  and  church-anoinled  authority,  as  the  empire  des- 
tined to  save  tbe  priociple  of  divine  right  and  the  rale  of 
the  Bttest. 

liovolutionarj-  efforts  in  Russia  he  discussed  calmly. 
Ueferring  lo  Loris-Melikoff,  the  representative  of  the 
priuciplcs  most  strongly  opposed  to  his  own,  no  word  of 
censure  escaped  him.  The  only  evidence  of  deep  feeling 
on  this  flubjeet  he  ever  showed  in  tny  presen<;e  was  when 
he  referred  to  the  writings  of  a  wcll-kuowu  Russian  refu- 
gee in  Tjondon,  and  said,  "He  is  a  ronrderer." 

As  to  public  instruction,  he  evidently  held  to  the  idea 
so  thoroughly  carried  out  in  Russia:  namely,  that  tlie 
upper  class,  which  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  state, 
should  be  highly  educated,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
need  no  education  beyond  what  will  keep  them  contented 
in  the  humble  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  call 
them.  A  veiy  curious  example  of  his  conservatism  I 
noted  in  his  remarks  regarding  the  droshkies  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.    The  droshky-drivers  are  Russian  peasants, 
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nmple  and,  as  a  rule,  pious;  rarely  failing  to  make  the 
ugn  of  the  cross  on  jiassing  a  charch  or  shrine,  or  at  any 
other  moment  wbicli  seems  lo  Ihein  solemn.  They  are  pos- 
sibly pictarepque,  but  certainly  tlirty,  in  their  clothing 
and  in  all  their  surroundings.  A  conveyanee  more 
vTetchcd  than  the  ordinary  street-droshky  of  a  RuSitian 
dty  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  measures  had  been 
proposed  for  improving  this  system;  but  he  <wuld  see  no 
use  in  them.  Tbeexinting  system  was  thoroughly  Kussian, 
and  that  was  enough.  It  api>eaied  to  his  conservatism. 
The  droshky-d rivers,  with  Uicir  Kussian  cai>8,  tlieir  long 
hair  and  beards,  their  picturenque  caftans,  and  their  def- 
erential demeaDor.  satisfied  his  esthetic  sense. 

■^Vhat  seemed  to  me  a  clash  between  his  orthodox  con- 
servatism on  one  side,  and  bis  Itussiun  pride  on  tlie  other, 
I  discovered  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Moscow,  in 
which  1  had  sundrj-  walks  and  talks  with  Tolstoi,  On  my 
alluding  to  this,  he  showed  some  interest.  It  was  clear 
that  he  was  separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  from  the 
great  novelist,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  evident  that  he  took 
pride  in  him.  Ho  naturally  considered  Tolstoi  as  hope- 
lessly wrong  in  all  his  fundamental  ideas,  and  yet  was 
binuelf  too  much  of  a  man  of  letters  not  to  recognize  in 
hia  brilliant  countryman  one  of  the  glories  of  Russia. 

But  the  most  curious— indeed,  the  most  amazing— reve- 
lation of  the  man  I  found  in  his  love  for  American  liter- 
ature. He  is  a  wide  reader;  and,  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  his  reading,  American  authors  were  evidently  among 
those  he  preferred.  Of  these  his  favorites  were  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  and,  above  all,  Emerson.  Curious,  indeed, 
was  it  to  learn  tltat  this  "arch-i*r8ecutor,"  tliis  "Torque- 
mada  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  this  man  whose  hand  is 
Mpecialty  heavy  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  dis- 
senters througliout  the  empire,  whose  name  is  s]x>kcn  with 
abhorrence  by  millions  within  the  empire  and  without  it, 
still  reads,  as  his  favorite  author,  the  philosopher  of  Con- 
cord. He  told  me  that  the  first  hook  which  he  ever  trans- 
lated into  Russian  was  Tboma«  a  Kempis's  "Imitation 
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of  Christ";  and  of  that  he  gave  me  tho  LatiD  original 
from  which  he  made  bis  translation,  with  a  copy  of  the 
translation  itself.  But  lie  also  told  me  that  ttie  next  book 
he  translated  was  a  voIuDic  of  Emerson's  "Essays,"  and 
lie  added  that  for  years  there  had  always  lain  open  npon 
his  study  table  a  volume  of  Emerson 's  writings. 

There  is,  thns  clearly,  a  relation  of  his  mind  to  the 
literature  of  the  Western  world  very  foreign  to  his  feel- 
ings regarding  Western  religions  ideas.  This  can  bo  ac- 
counted for  perhaps  by  his  own  character  as  a  man  of 
letters.  That  he  has  a  distiuct  literary  gift  is  certain.  I 
have  in  my  possession  sundry  articles  of  his,  and  espe- 
cially a  poem  in  manuscript,  which  show  real  poetic  feel- 
ing and  a  marked  power  of  expression.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  though  so  addicted  to  English  and  American 
literature,  he  utterly  refuses  to  converse  in  our  language. 
Hia  medium  of  comuiunioation  with  foi-oigntTs  is  always 
French.  On  my  asking  him  why  he  would  not  use  our 
language  in  conversation,  he  answered  that  be  had  learned 
it  from  books,  and  that  his  pronunciation  of  it  would  ex- 
pose bim  to  ridicule. 

In  various  circles  in  St  Petersburg  I  heard  hira  spoken 
of  as  a  hypocrite,  hut  a  simple  sense  of  justice  compels 
me  to  declare  this  accusation  unjust.  He  indeed  retires 
into  a  convent  for  a  portion  of  every  year  to  join  the 
monks  in  tbeir  austerities;  but  this  praolice  is,  I  helieve, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  On  returning 
from  one  of  these  visits,  he  brought  to  my  wife  a  large 
Easter  egg  of  lacquered  work,  csfjuiaitoly  illuminated. 
I  have  examined,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  best  periods  of  media-val  art;  but  in 
no  one  of  them  have  I  found  anything  in  the  way  of 
illumination  more  perfect  than  tins  which  be  brought 
from  his  monkish  brethren.  In  nothing  did  he  seem  to 
unl>end  more  tlmn  in  his  onfeigned  love  for  religious  art 
as  it  exists  in  Russia.  He  discussed  with  me  one  evening 
sundry  photographs  of  the  new  religious  paintings  in  the 
cathedral  of  Kieff  in  a  spirit  which  revealed  this  feel- 
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iiig  for  religious  art  as  one  of  the  deepest  characteristics 
of  hiH  nature. 

He  was  evidently  equally  sensitive  to  tlie  beauties  of 
religious  literature.  Oiviug  me  various  books  containing 
the  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Slavonic  veraion  of  the  Psalma  and  upon  the 
church  hymnologr. 

The  same  esthetic  side  of  his  natnre  was  evident  at 
various  great  church  ceremonies.  It  has  happened  to  me 
to  see  Pius  IX  celebrate  mattM,  both  at  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Peter's  and  in  the  Siatiue  Chaijel,  and  to  witnesB  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  of  Easter  at  the  Roman 
basilicas,  and  at  the  time  it  was  hard  to  conceive  an>'thing 
of  the  kind  more  impressive;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
church  functions,  on  the  whole,  more  imposiug  than  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Emperor  Xieholas  during  my 
first  visit  to  Rnwia,  and  various  imperial  weddings,  fu- 
nerals, name^ays,  and  the  like,  during  my  second  visit. 
On  such  occnsions  PobedonostzefF  frequently  came  over 
from  his  position  among  Uie  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
explain  to  us  the  significance  of  this  or  tliat  feature  in  the 
ritual  of  music.  It  was  plain  that  these  things  touched 
what  was  deepest  in  him ;  it  most  be  confessed  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  church  is  sincere. 

Nor  were  these  impressions  made  upon  me  alone.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  present  to  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
joumaliats  our  country  has  produced—Charles  A.  Dana, 
a  man  who  could  discuss  on  even  terms  with  any  Eu- 
ropean statesman  all  the  leading  modem  questions.  Dana 
had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  many  great 
men ;  but  it  was  plain  to  see— what  he  afterward  acknow- 
ledged to  me— that  be  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  this 
eminent  Kussian.  The  talk  of  two  such  men  threw  new 
light  upon  the  characteristics  of  Pobedonostzeff,  and 
strengthened  my  impression  of  bis  intellectual  sincerity. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
to  other  charcbes  1  spoke  to  him  at  various  times,  and 
found  in  him  no  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  them.    The 
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nearest  apj>roncli  to  such  n  feeling  api>earcd,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  in  sundr}'  references  to  the  Greek  Church 
as  it  exists  in  (Iroecc.  In  these  ho  showed  a  spirit  much 
like  that  which  use<l  to  be  common  among  Eligh-chureh 
Episcopalians  in  speaking  of  Low-church  *'  Evangelicals. " 
Mindful  of  the  earnest  eflforts  made  by  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  Itusaian 
branch  of  the  Eaateni  Church,  1  at  various  times  broached 
that  subject,  and  the  glimpses  I  obtained  of  his  feeling 
reparding  it  siirprii?od  me.  Previously  to  Uieao  inter- 
views I  had  snpjKxsed  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  friendly  relnlions  Iwtween  tJiese  two  branches  of  tlie 
church  universal  had  its  origin  in  the  "  fitioque"  elaase  of 
the  Nioene  Creed.  As  is  well  known,  the  Eastern  Church 
adheres  to  that  creed  in  its  original  form,— the  form  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  "proceeding  from 
the  Fatlier,"— whereas  the  Western  Church  adojits  the 
additional  words,  "and  from  the  Son."  That  the  llusso- 
Oreek  Church  is  very  tenacious  of  its  |)osition  in  this  re- 
spect, and  considers  the  position  of  the  Wostora  Church- 
Catholic  and  Protestant-  as  savoring  of  blasphemy,  is 
well  known;  and  there  was  a  curious  evidence  of  this 
during  my  secimd  stay  in  Hussia.  Twice  during  that 
time  I  heard  the  "Miesa  Solennis"  of  Beethoven.  It 
was  first  given  by  a  splendid  choir  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  University  of  liclsingfors.  That  being  in  Finland, 
which  is  mainly  Lutheran,  the  Creed  was  sung  in  its 
Western  fonu.  Xaturally,  on  going  to  hear  it  given  by 
a  great  choir  at  St,  Petersburg,  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  this  famous  clause  would  lie  dealt  with.  In  various 
parts  of  the  audience  were  priests  of  the  Rnsso-Greek 
faith,  yet  tliere  were  very  many  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  I  watched  with  some  interest  the  apj>roach  of  the  pas- 
sage containing  the  disputed  words;  but  when  we  reached 
this  it  was  wholly  omitted.  Any  allusion  to  the  "proces- 
sion" was  evidently  forbidden.  Great,  therefore,  was  my 
Burprisc  when,  on  my  asking  PobedonostxcfT,'  as  the  rep- 

'  1  lUiil,  in  ft  let(«r  rrom  Fo1)i'iI<>n'.i>'tf^n',  tbst  he  epMn  bU 
itama  aa  born  jiriulcd. 
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rpsentativc  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Synod  of  the  empire, — 
tlie  higliest  uiuieniblaiiie  in  the  chnrch,  and  he  the  most 
iufliieutml  iiiuri  in  it,  realty  controlling  an;hb)ttl)op8  and 
bishops  throughout  the  empire,— whether  tJie  "filioque" 
clause  is  an  insurmnuntahle  obstacle  to  union,  he  replied, 
"Not  at  all;  that  is  simply  a  qaestion  of  dialecti<».  But 
with  whom  are  vrp  to  unite?  Shall  it  he  with  the  High- 
churchmL'n,tlie  Broad ■dmrcliineu, or  the  Low-rhurchmen  f 
These  are  throe  different  bodies  of  men  with  distinctly 
different  ideas  of  church  order;  indeed,  with  distinctly 
different  ereods.  Whidi  of  these  is  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  regard  as  the  representative  of  the  Angliean  comuiu- 
nionT"  I  endeavored  to  show  him  that  the  union,  if  it 
took  place  at  all,  must  bo  based  on  ideas  and  beliefs  that 
underlie  all  these  distinctions;  but  he  still  returned  to 
his  original  proposition,  which  was  tJiat  union  is  impos- 
Bibte  nntil  a  more  distinct  basis  than  any  now  attainable 
can  be  arrived  at. 

I  suggested  to  him  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  hia 
making  the  acquaintance  of  leading  Englishmen;  but  to 
tliia  he  answereil  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  had  no  leisure 
for  such  a  recreation;  that  his  dnties  absolutely  for- 
bade it 

In  regard  to  relations  with  the  Russo-Qrcek  Church  on 
our  own  continent,  he  si-emed  to  speak  with  great  pleasure 
of  the  treatment  that  sundry  Bussian  bishops  had  received 
among  us.  He  read  me  letters  from  a  member  of  the 
Russo-Oreek  hierarchy,  full  of  tlie  kindliest  expressions 
toward  Americans,  and  especially  acknowledging  their 
frieudly  reception  of  him  and  of  his  ministrations.  Both 
the  archbishop  in  his  letter,  and  Pobcdoaostzcff  in  his 
talk,  were  very  much  amused  over  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  extending  various  other  courtesies  Ut  the  arch- 
bishop, offered  him  cigars. 

He  discussed  the  i>ossibility  of  introducing  tlie  "Holy 
Orthodox  Church"  into  the  United  States  but  always 
disclaimed  all  zeal  in  religious  pro|)agandism,  saying  that 
the  church  authorities  had  quite  enough  work  to  do  in  ex- 
tending and  fortifying  the  churdi  throughout  the  Russian 
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Empire.  He  ksu]  that  the  i>agan  tribes  of  the  imperial 
dominions  in  Asia  seeineil  more  inclined  to  Mohammedan- 
ism than  to  Christianity,  and  gave  as  the  probabk  reason 
the  fact  that  the  former  faith  is  much  the  simpler  of 
the  twa  He  was  evidently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  Congress  of  Heligions  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
seemed  inolined  to  talte  a  mildly  hnmoroaa  view  of  it  as 
one  of  the  droll  iuventions  of  Uie  time. 

He  apj>carcd  to  hold  our  nation  as  a  problem  apart, 
and  was,  ijerhaps,  too  c-ivil  in  his  iwnvernations  with  me 
to  include  it  in  the  same  condemnation  with  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  gone  hope- 
lessly wrong.  He  also  seemed  drawn  to  us  by  his  admi- 
ration for  Emerson.  Hawthorne,  and  Lowell.  When  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  edition  of  Lowell's  "Letters"  came  ont, 
I  at  owTe  took  it  to  him.  It  evidently  gave  him  great 
pleasnrc— perhaps  because  it  revealed  to  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent civilization,  life,  and  iwrsonality  from  anything 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  America  seemed 
to  be  to  him  a  sort  of  dreamland.  He  constantly  returned 
to  Russian  affairs  as  to  the  great  realities  of  the  world. 
Discussing,  aa  we  often  did,  the  condition  and  future  of 
the  wild  tribes  and  nations  within  the  Asiatic  limits  of 
the  empire,  he  betrayed  no  desire  either  for  crusades  or 
for  intrigues  to  convert  them;  he  simply  spoke  of  the 
legitimate  inflnen*^  of  the  church  in  civilizing  them. 

I  recall  a  brilliant  but  denunciatory  article,  published 
in  one  of  the  English  reviews  some  time  since  by  a  well- 
known  nihilist,  which  contained,  in  the  midst  of  various 
charges  against  the  Russian  statesman,  a  description  of 
his  smile,  which  was  characterized  aa  forbidding,  and 
even  ghastly.  I  watched  for  tJiis  smile  with  much  interest, 
but  it  never  came.  A  smile  upon  his  face  I  have  ofteu 
seen ;  but  it  was  a  kindly  smile,  with  no  trace  of  anything 
ghastly  or  cruel  in  it. 

He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  old 
professorial  friends,  and  one  of  them  he  once  brought  to 
my  table.    This  was  a  professor  of  history,  deeply  con- 
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versant  irith  the  affairs  of  Lbe  empire;  and  we  discussed 
the  character  and  career  of  Catherine  11.  The  two  men 
togetlier  brought  out  a  mass  of  curious  infonuation, 
tJirowiug  a  straugo  light  into  transactions  which  only 
the  most  recent  hiKtoriaiis  are  hcginiitiig  to  tiiidcnitaudt 
among  these  the  aHsassmatioti  of  Vz&r  Peter  111,  ('athor- 
ine's  husband.  On  one  occasion  when  Pobedonostzeff  was 
visiting  nie  I  tested  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  a  matter 
of  special  interest,  and  obtained  a  new  side-light  upon  bis 
theory  of  the  universe.  There  is  at  present  on  the  island 
of  Cronstadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  a  Ku&so-Greek 
priest.  Father  Ivan,  who  enjoys  tliroughont  the  empire  a 
vast  reputation  as  a  saintly  worker  of  miracles.  This 
priest  has  n  very  spiritual  and  kindly  face;  is  known  to  re- 
reive  vast  Slims  for  the  poor,  which  lie  distributes  among 
them  while  he  himself  remains  in  poverty;  and  is  aup- 
posed  not  merely  by  members  of  the  Busso-Oreek  Church, 
but  by  tliose  of  other  religious  l>odies,  to  work  frequent 
miracles  of  healing.  I  was  assured  by  persons  of  the  high- 
eat  character— and  those  not  only  Husso-Grcek  church- 
men, but  Koman  Catholics  and  Anglicans— tliat  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality'  of  these  miracles,  and 
various  examples  were  given  me.  fto  great  i.s  Father 
Ivan's  reputation  in  this  respect  that  ho  is  in  constant  de- 
mand in  all  ]>arts  of  tlie  empire,  and  was  even  summoned 
to  Livadia  during  the  last  illness  of  the  late  Kmperor. 
Whenever  he  appears  in  public  great  crowds  surround 
him,  seeking  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  His  pic- 
ture is  to  t>e  seen  with  the  portraits  of  the  saints  in  vast 
numbers  of  Knssian  homes,  from  the  i>alaces  of  the  high- 
est nobles  to  the  cottages  of  the  hmnblest  peasants. 

It  happened  to  me  on  one  occasion  to  have  an  experience 
which  I  have  related  elsewhere,  but  which  is  rej)eated  here 
as  throwing  tight  on  tlie  ideas  of  the  Russian  statesman. 

On  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  my  attention  was  at 
once  aronsed  by  the  portraits  of  Father  Ivan.  Tliey 
ranged  from  photographs  absolutely  true  to  life,  which 
revealed  a  plain,  shrewd,  kindly  face,  to  those  which  were 
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idealized  aDtil  they  bore  a  near  reeemblaDce  to  the  con- 
Tentional  reprettentatinnH  of  Jemus  of  Nazareth. 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  most  briltiaiit  r«c«])tion-rooin8  of 
the  Nortliern  capital,  the  subject  of  Father  Ivan's  iiiira* 
cles  having  been  introducetl,  a  geiitieman  in  very  high 
social  position,  and  entirely  tiiistworthy,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "There  is  something  venr'  surprising  aboat  the«« 
miracles.  I  am  slow  to  lieiinve  in  them;  but  Uiere  is  one 
of  them  which  is  ovorwhehning  and  absolately  tme.  The 
late  Metropolitan  of  St  Petersburg,  Art-hbishop  Isidore, 
loved  (juiet,  and  was  very  averse  to  anything  which  could 
possibly  canse  scandal.  Hearing  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  Father  Ivan,  he  summoned  him  to  his  preeeDce  andj 
sternly  c-ommnnded  hmi  to  abstaiu  from  all  the  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  these  reimrted  miracles,  as  sure 
to  create  scandal,  and  with  tills  injunction  dismissed  him. 
Hardly  had  the  priest  left  the  room  when  the  archbishop 
was  struck  witJi  blindness,  and  he  remained  in  tliis  condi- 
tion until  the  priest  returned  and  restoi-ed  his  .-^ight  by 
intercessory  praj'er."  When  I  asked  tlie  gentleman  giv- 
ing this  account  if  he  directly  bi»ew  these  facts,  he  replied 
that  be  was,  of  course,  not  pre-wnt  when  the  miracle  waa 
wrought;  but  tliat  ho  bad  the  fads  immediately  from 
persons  who  knew  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and.  indeed,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

Sometime  afterward,  being  at  an  afternoon  reception 
in  one  of  the  greater  emba-tsies.  I  brought  up  the  same 
subject,  when  an  eminent  general  sjwke  as  follows:  "I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe  in  miracles,— in  fact,  am  rather 
skeptical;  but  Uie  proofs  of  those  wrought  by  Father 
Ivan  are  overwhelming."  Tie  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  late  metropolitan  archbishop  was  a  man  who  loved 
quiet  and  disliked  scandal;  that  on  this  account  he  had 
summomHi  Father  Ivan  to  his  palace,  and  ordered  him  to 
put  an  cud  to  the  eondm-t  which  had  c-auscd  the  reports 
eoDceming  his  minicnlous  |>owers:  and  then,  with  a  wave 
of  hia  arm,  had  dismissed  him.    The  priest  left  the  room. 
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and  froui  tlial  uiouient  the  archbishop's  arm  was  para- 
lyzed ;  aud  it  remained  so  until  the  peoitent  prelate  sum- 
moned the  priest  again,  by  whose  prayers  the  arm  was  re- 
stored to  itti  Former  usefuluess.  There  was  present  at  the 
time  another  person  besides  luyseif  who  had  heard  the 
previous  statement  as  to  the  blindness  of  the  archbishop; 
and,  ou  our  both  asking  tbe  general  if  he  was  sure  that  the 
archbishop's  arm  was  paralyzed  as  stated,  he  declared 
tliat  he  could  not  doubt  it,  as  he  had  the  account  directly 
from  persons  entirely  trustworthy  who  were  cognizant  of 
all  ttte  facts. 

Sometime  later,  meeting  I'obcdonostzeff,  I  asked  him 
which  of  these  stories  was  correct.  He  answered  im- 
mediately, "Xeitlier:  In  tlic  discharge  of  my  duties  I 
saw  the  Archbishop  Isidore  constantly  down  to  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  and  no  sooh  event  ever  occurred.  He 
was  never  i>aralyzod  and  never  blind."  But  the  great 
statesmiin  and  churrhmnn  then  went  on  to  say  that,  al- 
though this  story  was  untrue,  tbere  were  a  multitude  of 
olbers  quite  as  remarkable  in  which  he  believed;  and  he 
gave  me  a  number  of  legends  showing  that  Kathcr  Ivan 
pocBeesed  snpei-natural  knowledge  and  miraculous  powers. 
These  he  unfolded  to  nie  with  much  detail,  and  with  such 
an  accent  of  conviction  that  wo  seemed  surrounded  by  a 
medieval  atmosphere  in  which  signs  aud  wonders  were 
the  most  natural  things  in  the  world. 

As  to  his  action  on  politics  since  my  leaving  Russia, 
Ihe  power  which  he  exercised  over  Alexander  III  has 
erideotly  been  continued  during  the  reign  of  tbe  young 
Nicholas  II.  In  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  he  seems  to  be, 
to-day.  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  party. 

During  tlie  early  weeks  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
CooDt  Miinster,  in  bis  frec|ucnt  diatribes  against  its 
whole  purpose,  and  especially  against  arbitration,  was 
wont  to  insist  tlint  Uie  wliole  thing  was  a  scheme  prepared 
by  Pohedonoetzeff  to  embarrass  Oermany;  tJiat,  as  Russia 
was  always  wretchedly  uni-eady  witli  her  army,  The 
Hague  Conference  was  simply  a  trick  for  gaining  time 
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^minat  her  rivals  wbo  kept  op  better  miiitary  prepara- 
tions. There  maj  have  been  truth  in  part  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  bat  the  motire  of  the  great  Bosstan  statesman  in  fa- 
voring the  coaferenee  wna  probably  not  so  luucb  to  gain 
ttme  for  the  anny  as  to  gain  money  for  the  church.  VTith 
his  intf>nse  det^ire  to  incrt>ase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian 
orthodox  dergy,  and  thus  to  raise  them  somewhat  above 
their  pretieDt  low  ooodition,  be  most  have  groaned  over 
the  eDonnoas  soms  spent  by  his  government  in  tbe  fre- 
qoeat  duBgCB  in  afanoet  e\-er>'  item  of  expenditure  for  its 
vast  annj— changes  nade  in  time^  of  profound  peace, 
simply  to  shoir  that  Russia  was  keeping  her  army  abreast 
of  thoee  of  ber  sister  nations.  Hence  came  the  expressed 
Bnsaian  desire  to  "keep  [leopie  from  inventing  things." 
It  baa  alirays  seemeil  to  ine  that,  while  the  idea  under- 
lying the  Peace  Conference  came  originally  from  Jean 
de  Bl(>i"h,  there  must  have  been  powerful  aid  from  Pobe- 
donostzeff.  So  much  of  good— and.  indeod,  of  great  good 
— ve  may  attribute  to  him  as  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain. 

But.  on  the  other  band,  there  would  seem  to  be  equal 
reason  for  attributing  to  him,  in  the^  latter  days,  a  fear- 
ful mass  of  evil.  To  say  nothing  of  the  policy  of  Uussia 
in  Poland  and  ct^whore.  hor  dealings  with  Finland  thus 
far  fonn  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  history  of  the 
empire.  Whether  he  originated  this  iniquity  or  not  is 
uncertain;  but  when,  in  1892.  I  first  saw  the  new  Russian 
cathedral  rising  on  the  heights  above  Helsingfors,— a 
structure  vastly  more  imposing  than  any  warranted  by 
the  small  number  of  the  "orthodox"  in  Finland.— with  its 
architw'tupe  of  the  old  Muscovite  type,  symbolical  of  fe- 
tishism, I  could  not  but  rei'ognixe  his  band  in  it  It 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  here  was  tlie  beginning  of  reli- 
gious aggression  on  the  Lutheran  Finlanders,  which  mast 
logically  bo  followed  by  political  and  military  aggression; 
and,  in  view  of  his  agency  in  this  as  in  everything  reac- 
tionary, I  did  not  wonder  at  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  not  long  afterward. 
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During  my  receut  litiiy  in  Oeniiany  he  visited  me  at  the 
Berlin  Embassy.  Ue  was,  as  of  old,  apparently  gentle, 
kindly,  interested  in  literature,  not  interested  to  any  great 
extent  in  current  Western  politics.  This  gentle,  kindly 
manner  of  his  brought  back  forcibly  to  uiy  mind  a  remark 
of  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women  I  met  in  Itussia,  a 
prineoss  of  ancient  lineage,  who  ardently  desired  reason- 
able reforms,  and  who,  when  1  mentioned  to  her  a  report 
that  Pobedonostzeff  was  weary  of  political  lifo,  and  was 
about  to  retire  from  office  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  said:  "Oon't,  1  beg  of  you,  tell  me  that; 
for  I  have  always  noticed  that  wiieuevcr  such  a  report  is 
rireulated,  it  is  followed  by  some  new  scheme  of  his,  even 
more  infernal  than  those  prewding  it." 

So  much  for  the  man  who,  during  the  present  reign, 
seems  one  of  the  main  agents  in  holding  Russian  policy 
on  the  road  to  niin.  lie  is  indeed  a  citudy.  The  descrip- 
tive epithet  which  clings  to  him— "the  Torqaemada  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century" — he  once  discrussed  with  me  in 
no  onkindly  spirit;  indeed,  in  as  gentle  a  spirit  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  His  life  furnishes  a  most  interesting 
study  in  chiin-hmansliip,  in  statc^inauship,  and  in  human 
nature,  and  shows  bow  some  of  the  men  most  severely 
condemned  by  modem  historians— great  persecutors,  iu- 
qnisitora,  and  the  like— may  have  based  their  actions  on 
theories  the  world  has  little  understood,  and  may  have 
had  as  little  conscious  ferocity  as  their  more  tolerant 
neighbors. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

WALKS  AND  TALKS  WITH  TOLSTOI— MABCH,  IBM 

REVISITING  Moscow  after  an  absence  of  thirty-five 
years,  the  most  surprising  thing  to  me  was  that 
there  had  heen  so  little  change.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  gallery  of  Russian  art,  and  the  hazaar  opposite  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  things  seemed  as  I  had  left 
them  just  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  There 
were  the  same  unkempt  streets;  the  same  peasantry  clad 
in  sheepskins ;  the  same  troops  of  beggars,  sturdy  and 
dirty;  tlie  same  sqaalid  crowds  crossing  themselves  be- 
fore the  images  at  the  street  corners;  the  same  throngs  of 
worshipers  knocking  their  heads  against  the  pavements 
of  churches ;  and  above  all  loomed,  now  as  then,  the  tower 
of  Ivan  and  the  domes  of  St.  Basil,  gloomy,  gaudy,  and 
barbaric.  Only  one  change  had  taken  place  which  in- 
turested  me:  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Bnssia, 
a  man  of  world-wide  fame  in  literature  and  thought  was 
abiding  there— Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  with  my  secretary 
to  his  weekly  reception.  As  we  entered  his  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  two  servants  in  evening  dress  came 
forward,  removed  our  fur  coats,  and  opened  the  doors 
into  the  reception-room  of  the  master.  Then  came  a  sur- 
prise. His  living-room  seemed  tlie  cabin  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  It  was  wainscoted  almost  rudely  and  furnished 
very  simply;  and  there  approached  us  a  tall,  gaunt 
Russian,  unmistakably  bora  to  command,  yet  clad  as  a 
peasant,  his  hair  thrown  back  over  his  ears  on  either  side, 
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Ilia  Qowiog  blouse  kept  together  by  a  leatltem  girdle, 
his  liigli  jack-boota  wniplctiug  tlie  costume.  This  was 
Tolstoi. 

Nothing  conid  be  more  kindly  than  his  greeting.  Wfaile 
his  dress  vra»  that  of  a  {leasant,  his  bearing  was  tlie  very 
opposite ;  for,  instead  of  the  depressed,  demure,  hangdog 
expression  of  the  average  muzhik,  his  manner,  thnugh 
cordial,  was  dignified  and  impressive.  Iltiving  given  as 
a  hearty  welcome,  he  made  as  acquainted  witli  various 
other  guests.  It  was  a  singular  assemblage.  There  were 
foreigners  in  evening  dress,  Moscow  professors  in  any 
dress  they  liked,  and  a  certain  number  of  youth,  evidently 
disciples,  who,  though  clearly  not  of  the  peasant  class, 
wore  the  peasant  costume.  I  observed  these  with  interest, 
but  certainly  as  long  as  they  were  under  tlie  si>ell  of  the 
master  they  communicated  nothing  worth  preserving; 
they  seemed  to  show  "the  contortions  of  Uie  sibyl  without 
the  inspiration." 

The  professors  were  much  more  engaging.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Mo8(;ow  lias  in  its  teaching  body  several  strong 
men,  and  some  of  these  were  present.  One  of  them,  wliose 
department  was  philosophy,  especially  intoi-ested  and  en- 
couraged me  by  assurances  tliat  the  movement  of  Russian 
l^iloNophy  is  "back  to  Kant."  In  the  strange  welter  of 
whims  and  dreams  which  one  fiuds  in  Russia,  this  was  to 
me  an  unexpected  evidence  of  healthful  thought. 

Naturally,  I  soon  asked  to  be  presented  to  Uie  lady  of 
the  house,  and  the  count  escorted  ua  through  a  series  of 
rooms  to  a  salon  ftirnislied  much  like  any  hamlsome  apart- 
ment in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  whore  the  countess,  with 
other  ladies,  all  in  full  evening  dress,  received  us  cor- 
dially. This  sudden  transition  from  the  peasant  cabin 
of  tlie  master  to  these  sumptuous  rooms  of  the  mistress 
was  startling;  it  seemed  like  sceDc-shifling  at  a  theater. 

After  some  friendly  talk,  all  returned  to  the  rooms  of 
the  master  of  tJte  house,  where  tea  was  served  at  a  long 
table  from  the  bubbling  brazen  nm— the  samovar;  and 
though  there  were  some  twcaty  or  thirty  guests,  notliing 
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could  he  more  iuforiuol.  All  was  ttimple,  kindly,  and  un- 
restrained. 

My  first  ijuestion  was  upon  the  condition  of  the  i)eoj»le. 
Our  American  legation  had  corresponded  with  Count 
Totetoi  and  his  family  as  to  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
famine  fund  tient  from  tlie  United  8tate»,  hence  tliio  xub- 
jc<>t  uaturaMy  aro3«^>  at  the  oulitet.  He  said  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  iM>fisants  was  stitt  very  bad;  that  tliey  had 
very  generally  eaten  their  draught-uninmlH,  burned  por- 
tions of  their  buildings  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  and 
reduced  them»elveH  to  hopeless  want  On  my  suggesting 
tlmt  the  now  commercial  treaty  with  (lemiany  might  help 
matters,  he  thought  that  it  would  have  but  little  effect, 
ninr%  only  a  »mall  ]M>rtlnn  nf  the  total  produrt  of  Uusnian 
agriculture  Ih  consumtnl  abroad.  This  led  him  to  siieak 
of  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  who  had  visited  the 
famine-stricken  districts,  and,  while  be  referred  kindly  to 
titem  all,  he  seemed  espeeialty  attracted  by  the  Quaker 
John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  England,  the  autlior  of  the 
wonderful  little  Freueh  dictionary.  This  led  him  to  say 
that  he  s^tniMitbized  with  the  Quakers  in  fverything  save 
their  belief  in  property;  that  in  this  tliey  were  ntlerty 
illogical;  that  property  presupposed  force  to  protect  it 
I  remarked  that  most  Amencan  Quakers  knew  nothing 
of  such  force;  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  save  during  our  Civil  War,  and  tliat  probably 
not  one  in  hundreds  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  soldier  at  all. 
He  answered.  "But  you  forget  the  policeman."  ITe  evi- 
dently put  policemen  and  soldiers  in  the  same  category— 
as  using  force  to  protect  property,  and  therefore  to  be 
alike  abhorred. 

I  found  that  to  his  disbelief  in  any  right  of  ownership 
literary  property  formed  no  exception.  He  told  me  that, 
in  his  view,  he  had  no  right  to  receive  money  for  the  per- 
mission to  print  a  book.  To  Uiis  I  naturally  answered 
that  by  carrying  out  this  doctrine  he  would  simply  lav- 
ish large  aums  upon  publishers  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  many  of  them  rich  and  some  of  them 
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piratical;  and  that  in  my  opinion  he  wonld  do  a  much 
better  thing  by  taking  the  full  value  of  his  copyrights  and 
bertowing  the  proLt-eds  iipou  tlit*  iK-asaotry  starving  about 
him.  To  which  he  aoswered  that  it  was  a  question  of  duty. 
To  this  I  agreed,  but  remarked  Uiat  beneaUi  tliis  lay  the 

Iqnefltion  what  this  duty  really  was.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
learn  from  another  souro;  that  Oie  countess  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  it,  and  that  she  had  in  some  way  secured  the 
proceeds  of  his  copyrights  for  their  very  large  and  in- 

.  terestirjg  family.  Lifjlit  was  thus  thrown  on  Tolstoi's  re- 
mark, made  afterward,  that  women  arc  not  so  aelf-sacrifi- 
oing  as  men;  that  a  man  would  sometimes  sacrifice  his 
family  for  an  idea,  but  that  a  woman  would  not. 

He  then  went  on  to  express  an  interest  in  the  Shakers, 
and  especially  in  Frederick  Kvans.  He  had  evidently 
formed  an  idea  of  them  very  imlike  the  reality;  in  fact, 
the  Shaker  his  inmgination  had  developed  was  as  differ- 
ent from  a  I>ebanon  Shaker  as  an  eagle  from  a  duck,  and 
his  notion  of  their  influence  on  American  society  waa 
comical. 

He  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  religion  in  Rassia, 
evidently  belie\ing  thnt  its  present  dominant  form  is  soon 
to  pass  away.  I  asked  him  how  tlion  be  could  account  for 
the  fact  that  while  in  other  countries  women  are  greatly 
in  the  majority  at  church  services,  in  every  Kussian  church 
the  majority  are  men ;  and  that  during  the  thirty-five  years 
since  my  last  visit  to  Moscow  this  tendency  had  apparent- 
ly increased.  He  answered,  "All  this  is  on  the  surface; 
there  is  much  deeper  thought  below,  and  the  great  want 
of  Russia  is  lii)erty  to  utter  it,"    He  then  gave  some  ex- 

Lunples  to  show  this,  among  them  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
and  lady  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  children  hud  been  taken 

from  them  and  given  to  Princess ,  their  grandmother, 

because  the  latter  is  of  tlie  Orthodox  Chnrch  and  the 
former  are  not.  I  answered  that  I  had  seen  the  children; 
that  their  grandmother  had  told  mc  that  their  mother 
vas  a  screaming  atheist  with  nihilistic  tendencies,  who 
bad  left  her  husband  and  was  bringing  up  the  children  in 
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a  somdalous  way,— tcaeliing  them  to  abjure  God  aod 
curse  the  Czar;  that  their  father  had  Oiought  it  his  duty 
to  give  all  his  pi-oi>erty  away  and  work  as  a  laborer ;  that 
therefore  she— the  grandmother  — had  secured  an  order 
from  the  Enijieror  empowering  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
children;  tliat  1  had  seen  the  children  at  their  grand- 
mother's house,  and  that  they  had  seemed  very  happy. 
ToUtoi  insisteil  tliat  this  stuteiiieut  by  the  grandmother 
was  simply  made  to  cover  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
taken  from  the  mother  because  her  belief  was  uot  of  the 
orthodox  j^attern.  My  opiuiou  is  that  Tolstoi  was  min- 
lakeu,  at  least  as  to  the  father ;  and  that  the  father  had  been 
led  to  give  away  Lis  property  and  work  witli  bis  bands  in 
obedience  to  the  ideas  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Tolstoi 
himself.  Unlike  his  master,  tbis  gentleman  apiiears  nc»t 
to  have  had  the  ad%'antage  of  a  wife  who  mitigated  his 
ideas. 

Tolstoi  also  referred  to  the  difFieultiea  wbieh  trans- 
lators had  found  in  securing  publishers  for  his  most  re- 
cent  book— "The  Kingdoiri  of  Ood."  On  my  assuring 
him  that  American  publishers  of  high  standing  would 
ceilainly  bo  glad  to  take  it,  he  said  that  he  had  supposed 
the  ideas  in  it  so  contrary  to  opinions  dominant  in  Amer- 
ica as  to  i>rovent  its  publication  there. 

Iletuniing  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  Russia,  he  re- 
ferred to  some  curious  incongruities;  as,  for  example,  the 
portrait  of  Socrates  fonning  part  of  a  religious  pictnre 
in  the  Annunciation  Church  at  the  Kremlin.  Ue  said  that 
evidently  i^ome  monk,  who  had  dipped  into  Plato,  bad 
thus  placed  Socrates  among  tlie  precursors  of  ChrisL  I 
cited  the  reason  assigned  by  Melanehtbon  for  Christ's  de- 
scent into  hell— namely,  the  desire  of  tJie  Redeemer  to 
make  himself  known  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  best  of 
the  ancient  philosophers;  and  I  compared  this  with  Lu- 
ther's idea,  so  characteristic  of  him,  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell  in  order  to  have  a  baud-to-baud  grapple  and 
wrestle  with  Satan.  This  led  Tolstoi  to  give  me  a  Rus- 
sian legend  of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  was  that,  when 
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Christ  arrived  there,  he  found  Satan  forging  ehains,  bul 
tbat,  at  the  approach  of  the  Saviour,  the  walls  of  hell  col- 
,  lapsed,  and  Satan  found  himsdf  eiitanglod  in  hiH  own 
'  duina,  and  remained  so  for  a  thousand  years. 

Tn  regard  to  tlie  Jews,  he  said  that  he  aj-mpathiTed  with 
tlierii,  hut  tliat  tlie  etatenients  regarding  the  perseoition  of 
them  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  Keunan'a  statementa 
regarding  tlie  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Siberia  he 
thought  overdrawn  at  times,  but  substantially  true.  Ue 
expressed  his  surprise  that  certain  leading  men  in  the 
empire,  whom  he  name<I,  eould  believe  that  pereerulion 
and  the  forcible  repression  of  thought  would  have  any 
jiermanent  effect  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ue  then  dwelt  upon  sundry  evil  conditions  in  Kussia,  on 
which  my  comment  was  that  every  country,  of  coarse,  had 
ittt  own  grievous  shortcoming};;  and  I  cited,  as  to  America, 
the  proverb:  "No  one  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  he  who  wears  it."  At  this  be  aaked  me  about 
lynch  law  in  tbe  United  States,  and  expressed  bis  horror 
of  it.  I  showed  him  that  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
wretched  laxity  und  sham  humanity  iit  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  law,  which  had  Ifd  great  bodies  of  people, 
more  especially  in  the  Southern  and  extreme  Western 
part*  of  (be  coimlry,  Id  revert  to  natural  justice  and  take 
tlie  law  into  tlieir  own  hands ;  and  I  cited  Ooklwiu  Smith 's 
profound  remark  that  "some  American  lynchings  are 
proofs  not  so  much  of  lawlessness  as  of  a  respect  for 
law." 

rie  asked  me  where,  besides  this,  the  shoe  pinched  in  the 
United  States.  I  told  bim  tbat  it  jiinched  in  various 
places,  but  tbat  i>erhaps  tbe  worst  i)incb  arises  from  the 
premature  admission  to  full  political  rigbls  of  men  who 
have  been  so  benumbed  and  stunted  intetlectoally  and 
morally  in  other  comitrics  that  their  exercise  of  political 
rights  in  America  is  frequently  an  injury,  not  only  to 
others,  but  to  themselves.  In  proof  of  this  I  cited  the  case 
of  the  crowds  whom  1  had  seen  some  years  before  hud- 
dled together  in  New  York  tenement-bouses,  preyed  upon 
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liy  fbeir  liquor-selling  landlords,  their  families  periBhing 
of  typhoid  and  smallpox  on  account  of  the  aegligonce  and 
maladministration  of  tlie  local  politicians,  but  who,  as  a 
rule,  were  almost  if  not  quite  ready  to  mob  and  murder 
those  of  us  who  brought  iu  a  new  health  board  and  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things;  showing  him  that  for  years  the  very 
rlass  of  people  who  suffered  most  from  the  old,  vile  state 
of  things  did  their  best  by  their  votes  to  keep  in  power  the 
men  who  maintained  it. 

We  then  passed  to  the  subject  of  the  trans-Siberian 
Railway.  In  this  he  seemed  interested,  but  in  a  vague  way 
which  added  noUiing  to  my  knowledge. 

Asking  me  regarding  my  former  visit  to  Moscow,  and 
learning  that  it  was  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  said, 
"At  that  time  I  was  in  Sebastopol,  and  continued  there 
as  a  soldier  during  the  siege." 

As  to  his  relations  with  the  imjwrial  government  at 
present,  he  said  that  he  had  been  recently  elected  to  a 
learned  society  id  Moscow,  but  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
governiuent  had  interfered  to  stop  the  election;  and  he 
added  that  every  morning,  when  be  awoke,  he  wondered 
that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  Siberia. 

On  my  leaving  him,  both  he  and  the  countess  invited  me 
to  meet  them  next  day  at  the  Tretiakof  Museum  of  Rus- 
sian Pictures;  and  accordingly,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, I  met  them  at  that  greatest  of  all  galleries  devoted 
purely  to  Russian  art.  They  were  accomfjanied  by  several 
friends,  among  them  a  little  knot  of  diaci]tles— young  men 
clad  in  simple  peasant  costume  like  that  worn  by  the  mas- 
ter. It  was  evident  that  he  was  an  acknowledged  lion  at 
the  old  Russian  capital,  for  as  he  led  me  about  to  see  the 
{lii'tures  which  he  liked  best,  he  was  followed  and  stared 
at  by  many. 

Pointing  out  to  me  some  modem  religious  pictures  in 
llyzautiue  style  paintetl  for  the  Cathedral  of  KielT,  he  said, 
"They  represent  an  effort  ns  futile  as  trying  to  persuade 
chickens  to  reenter  the  egg-shells  from  which  they  have 
e8ca])ed."   He  next  showed  me  two  religious  pictures ;  the 
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first  representiDg  the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  Pilate,  when 
the  latter  asked,  "What  is  trntht"  Pilate  was  depicted 
as  a  rotund,  jocose,  cynical  man  of  the  world ;  Jesus,  as  a 
street  preacher  in  sordid  garments,  with  unkempt  hair 
Sowing  over  his  haggard  face,— a  peasant  fanatic  brought 
in  by  the  police.  Tolstoi  showed  an  especial  interest  in 
this  picture;  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  the  real  secret  of 
tliat  famous  question  and  its  answer;  the  question  coming 
from  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  the  answer  from  the 
poor  and  oppressed. 

The  other  picture  reprewnted  the  Cnicifixion.  It  was 
painted  in  the  moat  realistic  manner  possible;  nothing  v!Wi 
idealized;  it  was  even  more  vividly  realistic  than  Ocb- 
hardt*8  picture  of  the  Lord's  Suppor,  at  Berlin;  no  that 
it  at  first  repelled  me,  though  it  afterward  exercised  a 
certain  fascination.  That  Tolstoi  was  deeply  interested 
was  clear.  He  stood  for  a  time  in  silence,  as  if  musing 
upon  all  that  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  had  bronght  to 
the  world.  Other  representations  of  mmilar  scenes,  in  the 
coDTentional  style  of  the  older  masters,  he  had  passed 
without  a  glance ;  hut  this  spectacle  of  the  young  Galilean 
lieasant,  with  unattractive  features,  sordid  garb,  poverty- 
stricken  companions,  and  repulsive  surroundings,  tortured 
to  death  for  preaching  the  "kingdom  of  God"  to  the  poor 
and  down-trodden,  seemed  to  hold  him  fast,  and  as  he 
pointed  out  various  features  in  the  picture  it  became  even 
more  clear  to  me  tliat  sympathy  with  the  peasant  class, 
and  a  yearning  to  enter  into  their  cares  and  sorrows,  form 
the  real  groundwork  of  his  life. 

He  then  took  me  to  a  small  picture  of  Jesas  and  his  dis- 
ciples leaving  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Last 
Supper.  This,  too,  was  painted  in  the  most  realistic  man- 
ner. The  disciples,  simple-minded  fishermen,  rude  in 
features  and  dress,  were  plodding  homeward,  while 
Christ  himself  gazed  at  the  stars  and  drew  the  attention  of 
hia  nearest  companions  to  some  of  the  brightest.  Tolstoi 
expressed  especial  admiration  for  this  picture,  saying  that 
at  times  it  affected  him  like  beautiful  music,— like  music 
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which  draws  tears,  one  con  hardly  tcU  why.  It  was  more 
and  more  evident,  as  he  lingered  before  this  and  oth<>r 
pic-turei;  embodying  similar  ideas,  that  sympathy  for  those 
struggling  through  poverty  and  want  toward  a  better  life 
IB  his  master  passion. 

Among  the  pictures,  not  to  be  classed  as  religious,  bo- 
fore  which  he  thus  lingered  were  those  representing  the 
iirrest  of  a  uibitiiit  and  tlie  retam  of  an  exile  from  Si- 
beria. Both  were  well  pointed,  and  both  revealed  the 
eame  charaoteriBtic— sympathy  with  the  poor,  even  with 
criminals. 

8ome  of  the  more  famous  historical  pictures  io  the  col- 
lection he  thought  exaggerated;  esiiecially  those  repre- 
senting the  furj'  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Soi>hia  in  her  mon- 
astery prison,  and  the  remorse  of  h-an  the  Terrible  after 
murdering  his  son. 

To  my  surprise,  he  agreed  with  me,  and  even  went  be- 
yond me,  in  rating  landscaiie  infinitely  below  religtouK  and 
historical  painting,  saying  that  he  cared  for  landseajie- 
jMiinting  only  as  accessory  to  pictures  revealing  hnman 
life. 

Among  genre  pictures,  wo  halted  before  one  represent- 
ing a  peasant  family  groufjed  about  the  mother,  who,  with  , 
a  sacred  picture  laid  upon  her  breast,  after  the  Russian 
manner,  was  dying  of  famine.    This  also  seemed  deeply 
to  impress  him. 

We  stopped  next  before  a  picture  of  a  lady  of  high  birth 
brought  Ijeforc  the  autiiorities  in  order  to  be  sent,  evi- 
dently against  her  will,  to  n  convent.  I  cited  tlie  similar 
story  from  Manzoni's  "Promessi  Rposi";  bnt,  to  my 
Burprise,  he  seemed  to  know  little  of  that  most  fascinating 
of  historical  romances.  This  led  to  a  difinission  in  which 
he  said  he  had  once  liked  Walter  Scott,  but  had  not  read 
anything  of  his  for  many  years ;  and  lie  seemed  interested 
in  my  statement  that  although  always  an  especial  admirer 
of  Scott,  I  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
younger  gencraliou  to  read  him. 

Stopping  before  a  picture  of  Peter  tlie  Great's  fatal 
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conference  with  his  hod  Alexis,  in  reply  to  my  remark 
upon  the  marvel  that  a  prince  of  such  genius  as  Peter 
should  have  appeared  at  Moscow  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tnry,  he  said  that  he  did  not  admire  Peter,  that  he  was 
too  cruel,— administering  torture  and  death  at  times  with 
his  own  hands. 

We  next  halted  before  a  picture  representing  the  boni- 
We  execution  of  the  Strolitzes.  I  said  that  "such  pictures 
prove  that  the  world  does,  after  all,  progress  slowly,  in 
spite  of  what  (wsairaists  say,  and  that  in  order  to  refute 
pessimists  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  improvements  in 
criminal  law."  To  this  he  agreed  eordially,  and  de- 
clared the  aholitioD  of  torture  in  procedure  and  penalty  to 
be  one  great  gain,  at  any  rate. 

We  spoke  of  the  present  eoudition  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  I  told  bim  that  at  St  Pptrraburg  the  oiiiiiion  very 
general  among  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  was  that  war  was  not  imminent;  that  the 
Czar,  having  himself  seen  the  cruelties  of  war  during  the 
late  struggle  in  the  Balkans,  had  acquired  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  it.  He  acquiesced  in  thi.s,  but  said  that  it 
seemed  monstrous  to  him  that  the  jieaoe  of  the  empire 
and  of  Kurope  should  depend  upon  so  slender  a  thread  as 
tbe  will  of  any  one  man. 

Our  next  walk  was  taken  across  the  river  Moskwa,  on 
tbe  ice,  to  and  through  the  Kremlin,  and  as  we  walked  the 
conversation  fell  u|>on  literature.  As  to  French  litera- 
ture, be  thought  Maupassant  the  man  of  greatest  talent, 
by  far,  in  recent  days,  but  that  he  was  depraved  and 
centered  all  his  fiction  in  women.  For  Balzac,  Tolstoi  evi- 
dently preserved  admiration,  but  be  cared  little,  appa- 
rently, for  Daudet,  Zola,  and  their  compeers. 

As  to  American  literature,  he  said  that  TourguenefF  had 

ODce  told  him  that  thore  was  nothing  in  it  worth  reading; 

nothing  new  or  original;  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of 

English  literature.    To  this  T  replied  that  such  criticism 

Beemed  to  me  very  shallow ;  that  American  literature  was, 

of  course,  largely  a  growth  out  of  the  parent  stock  of  Kng- 
u.-« 
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lieh  literature,  and  mnst  mainly  be  judged  as  such ;  that 
to  ask  in  tbe  highest  Anwrican  literature  Bonicthing 
abdolntely  different  from  English  lilerature  in  general 
was  like  looking  for  oranges  ujion  an  ajipie-tree;  that 
there  had  come  new  varieties  in  this  growth,  many  of 
tbem  original,  and  some  beautiful;  but  that  there  was 
the  same  sap,  the  same  life-current  nmning  through  it 
all ;  and  I  comi>ared  the  treatment  of  woman  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  whether  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic or  the  other,  from  Chaurer  to  Mark  Twain,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  French  writers 
from  Rabelais  to  Zola.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  his 
opinion  tlie  strengtli  of  American  literature  arises  from 
the  inherent  Anglo-Saxon  religions  sentiment.  He  ex- 
pressed a  liking  for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Whittier, 
hot  be  seemed  to  have  read  at  random,  not  knowing  at  alt 
some  of  the  best  things.  Ho  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Theodore  Parker's  writings,  and  seemed  interested  in  my 
reniinisceuoes  of  Parker  and  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Russian  affairs.  He  also  revered  and  admired  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  William  Lloyd  Oarrison.  lie  had  read 
Ixingfellow  somewhat,  but  was  evidently  uncertain  re- 
garding Ix)well,— confusing  him,  apparently,  with  some 
oUier  auUior.  Among  contemporary  writers  he  knew 
some  of  Howells's  novels  and  liked  tbem,  but  said:  "Lit- 
erature in  the  United  States  at  present  seems  to  he  in  tho 
lowest  trough  of  tbe  sea  between  high  waves."  He  dwelt 
on  the  flippant  tone  of  American  newspapers,  and  told  me 
of  an  inten'iewer  who  came  to  him  in  behalf  of  an  Ameri- 
can journal,  and  wanted  simply  to  know  at  what  time  he 
went  to  bed  and  rose,  what  he  ale,  and  the  like.  He 
tliouglit  tliat  people  who  cared  to  read  such  trivialities 
must  be  very  feebie-miuded,  but  he  said  that  the  Euroiwan 
press  is,  on  the  whole,  just  as  futile.  On  my  attempting 
to  draw  from  hira  some  statement  as  to  what  part  of 
American  literature  pleased  him  most,  he  said  tliat  he  had 
read  some  pnblications  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  that  he  knew  and  liked 
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the  writings  of  Felix  Adler.  1  then  asked  who,  in  the 
whole  raoge  of  American  literature,  he  thought  the  fore- 
most. To  this  he  uiadc  au  auswer  which  amazed  me,  as 
it  would  liave  astoiiislied  my  couiitrymeu.  Indeed,  did  the 
eternal  salvation  of  all  our  eighty  uiilli«ii!i  depend  upon 
some  one  of  them  gucsslug  the  person  be  named,  we 
should  ail  go  to  perdition  togettier.  Tliat  greateiit  of 
American  writers  was— Adin  Ballou !  Evidently,  some  of 
the  philanthropic  writings  of  that  excellent  Massachusetts 
country  clergyman  and  religious  communiist  had  pleased 
him,  and  hence  came  the  answer. 

The  Dcst  day  he  came  over  to  my  hotel  aud  we  weut  out 
for  a  stroll.  As  we  passed  along  the  streets  I  noticed 
especially  what  I  had  remarked  during  our  previous 
walks,  that  Tolstoi  had  a  large  quantity  of  small  Kus- 
Bian  coins  in  his  pockets;  that  this  was  evidently 
known  to  the  swarms  of  beggars  who  infest  the  Kremlin 
and  the  public  places  generally;  aud  that  he  always  gave 
to  them. 

On  my  speaking  of  tliis,  he  said  he  thought  that  any 
oue,  when  a^kcd  for  money,  ought  to  give  it.  Arguing 
against  this  doctrine,  I  said  that  iu  the  Uuitod  States  there 
are  virtually  no  beggars,  and  I  might  have  gone  on  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  the  politifio-eeououiical  point  of 
view,  showing  how  such  indiscriminate  almsgiving  in  per- 
petual driblets  is  sure  to  creatu  the  absurd  and  immoral 
system  which  one  sees  throughout  Russia,— hordes  of 
men  and  women  who  are  able  tu  take  care  uf  tlieni selves, 
and  who  ought  to  be  far  above  beggary,  cringing  and 
wbimng  to  the  passers-by  for  alms;  but  I  had  come  to 
know  the  man  well  euougli  to  ft«]  sure  that  a  politico- 
economical  argmiieut  would  slide  off  him  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back,  so  I  attempted  to  take  him  upon  another 
side,  aud  said:  "In  the  United  States  there  are  virtoally 
no  beggars,  tliougb  my  coDotrymcn  are,  I  really  believe, 
among  tlie  most  charitable  in  the  world."  To  this  last 
statement  he  assented,  referring  iu  a  general  way  to  oar 
shipments  of  provisions  to  aid  Uie  famine-stricken  iu  Kus- 
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sia.  "Bat,"  I  added,  "it  is  not  our  custom  to  give  to  beg- 
gars save  io  (;|>erial  emergencies."  I  tlien  gave  him  an 
account  of  certain  American  church  organizations  which 
)iB4l  eHtflhli.thed  piles  of  Ure-wood  and  therefore  enabled 
any  able-bodied  tramp,  by  sawing  or  cutting  Aome  of  it, 
to  earn  a  good  breakfast,  a  good  dinner,  am),  if  needed,  a 
gOTMl  t>ed,  mid  showed  him  Ihiit  Americans  '"onsidercd 
beggary  not  only  a  givat  aource  of  jmuiierisiii,  hut  as  ab- 
Holntely  debasing  to  Uie  beggar  himself,  in  that  it  puts  bini 
in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  fur  that  which,  if  he  works 
as  he  ouglit,  he  can  claim  as  bis  right;  that  to  me  the  spec- 
tacle of  Connt  Tolstoi  virtnally  posing  as  a  anperior 
being,  while  his  fellow- Russians  came  crouching  and 
whining  to  him.  was  not  at  all  edifying.  To  this  view  of 
the  case  he  listeuiHi  very  civilly. 

Incidentally  I  expressed  wonder  that  he  had  not  trav- 
eled more.  Me  then  siMike  with  some  disapprobation  of 
travel.  He  hud  lived  abroad  for  a  time,  he  said,  and  in 
Kt  Petersburg  a  few  ycari*,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  mainly  in  Mom^ow  and  t)ie  interior  of  Uunsia. 
The  more  we  ta!ke<l  together,  the  more  it  iKN'nnii-  dear  that 
this  last  statement  explained  some  of  his  main  defects.  Of 
all  diRtingnished  men  that  T  have  ever  met,  Tolstoi  seems 
to  me  moat  in  need  of  that  enlargement  of  view  and  health- 
ful modification  of  opinion  which  come  from  meeting 
men  and  comparing  views  wiUi  tJiem  in  different  lands 
and  under  different  conditions.  This  need  is  all  the 
greater  becanse  in  Kussia  there  is  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
eiiKH  really  important  (piestiona.  Among  tJio  whole  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  Uiere  is  no  public 
body  in  which  the  discussion  of  large  public  <|ues1ions  is 
allowed;  the  press  affords  no  real  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion; indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whetlier  such 
discussion  would  be  allowed  to  any  otTectivo  extent  even 
in  private  correspondence  or  at  one's  own  fireside. 

I  remember  well  that  during  my  former  stay  in  Ht 
Petersburg,  people  who  could  talk  Knglisb  at  their  tables 
generally  did  so  in  order  that  they  might  not  betray  them- 
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selves  to  any  spy  who  might  happen  to  be  among  their 
servants. 

Still  worse,  no  one,  unless  n  member  of  tlie  diplomatic 
cori'S  or  8i)et'ially  privileged,  is  allowed  to  read  such 
books  or  newspapers  as  he  chooses,  so  that  even  this  ac- 
cess to  the  thoughts  of  others  is  denied  to  the  very  men 
who  most  need  it. 

Like  so  many  other  men  of  genius  in  Russia,  then,— and 
Russia  is  fertile  in  such,- Tolstoi  has  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  take  part  in  any  real  disi'UHsinn  of  leading  topies; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  opinions  have  been  developed 
vitlioat  modification  by  any  rational  interchange  of 
thought  with  other  men.  Under  such  circrumstancea  any 
man,  no  matter  iiow  noble  or  gifted,  having  given  birth  to 
strikinK  ideas,  coddles  and  pet^^  them  until  they  become  the 
full-grown,  spoiled  children  of  his  brain.  He  can  at  last 
eee  neither  spot  nor  bleiinsh  in  them,  and  comes  virtually 
to  believe  himself  infallible.  This  characteristic  1  found 
in  several  other  Russians  of  marked  ability.  Each  had 
developed  his  theories  for  himself  until  he  bad  become  in- 
fatuated with  them,  and  despised  everything  differing 
from  them. 

This  is  a  main  cause  why  sundry  ghastly  creeds,  doc- 
trines, and  serts  — religions,  social,  politicnl,  and  philo- 
sophic— have  l>een  developed  in  I{us»ia.  One  of  thtjse 
religious  creeds  favors  the  murder  of  new-bom  children 
in  order  to  save  their  souls;  another  enjoins  ghastly  bod- 
ily mutilations  for  a  similar  puri>ose;  others  still  would 
plunge  tlie  world  in  flames  and  blood  for  the  difference 
of  a  phrase  in  a  creed,  or  a  vowel  in  a  name,  or  a  linger 
more  or  less  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  for  this 
garment  in  a  ritual,  or  that  gesture  in  a  ceremony. 

Tn  social  creeds  they  have  developed  nihilism,  wlii(tli 
virtually  assumes  the  right  of  an  individual  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment a|H>u  the  whole  liuinun  race  mid  coudenm  to  death 
every  other  human  being  who  may  differ  in  opinion  or 
position  from  tltis  »(>lf-(Hmstitute(l  judge. 

Id  political  creeds  they  have  conceived  the  monarch  as 
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tlie  all-powerful  and  irrespousibte  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
all  the  world  outside  Kassia  as  given  over  to  Satan,  for 
the  reason  tliat  it  bas  "rejected  tbe  divioe  principle  of 
authority." 

In  various  branclie*  of  philosophy  tliey  have  developed 
doctrines  which  involve  the  rejection  of  the  best  to  which 
man  has  attained  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  a 
return  tu  barbariHni. 

In  the  tlieory  of  life  and  duty  tbey  have  devised  a  pea- 
flimistic  proceiu)  under  which  the  human  race  would  cease 
to  I'xij^l. 

Every  one  of  these  theories  is  the  outcome  of  some 
oripiual  mind  of  more  or  Irnts  Btreiigtli,  discouraged,  dis- 
heart4?ned,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sorrows  of  Russian 
life;  developing  its  ideas  logically  and  without  any  possi- 
bility of  adequate  discussion  with  other  men.  This  alone 
explains  a  fart  which  struck  me  forcibly— the  fact  that 
all  Tolstoi's  love  of  humanity,  real  though  it  certainly  is, 
seems  accompanied  by  a  depreciation  of  tlie  ideas,  state- 
ments, and  proposals  of  almost  every  other  human  being, 
and  by  virtual  intolerance  of  all  thought  which  seems  ia 
the  slightest  degree  different  from  his  ow. 

Arriving  in  the  Kremlin,  he  took  me  to  the  Church  of 
ihe  Annunciation  to  see  the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  the 
religious  picluru  of  which  he  had  s[)oken  ;  hut  we  w(>re  too 
late  to  enter,  and  so  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Synod, 
where  we  looked  at  tlie  picture  of  the  Trinity,  which,  by  a 
device  frequently  ased  in  street  signs,  represents,  when 
lookwl  at  from  one  side,  the  suffering  Gbrist,  from  tbe 
other  llie  Holy  Qhost  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  from  tbe 
front  the  Almighty  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard. 
What  Tolstoi  thoiight  of  tlie  doctrine  thus  illustrated 
came  out  in  a  subsequent  conversation. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  my  rooms  and  at  once 
began  speaking  opon  religion.  He  said  that  every  man 
is  religious  and  has  in  him  a  religion  of  bis  own;  that  re- 
ligion results  from  tlie  conception  which  a  man  forms  of 
big  rciationa  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  priuciple  which 
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in  his  opinion  controls  the  universe  i  tliat  there  are  three 
stages  in  religious  development:  first,  the  childhood  of 
natioDS,  when  man  thinks  of  the  whole  nniverse  as  t;re- 
nted  for  hiiu  and  oeiituriug  in  him;  secondly,  the  maturity 
of  nations,  the  time  of  national  religions,  when  each 
nation  believes  tliat  all  tnie  religion  winters  in  it,— the 
Jews  and  the  Kngli&h,  lie  said,  being  striking  oxaiopleg; 
and,  finally,  the  pcrfetTted  conception  of  Dntions,  wlien 
man  has  tlie  idea  of  fulfitling  tlie  will  of  tlie  Kupreme 
Power  and  considers  himself  an  instrument  for  that  pur- 
pose, ne  went  on  to  say  tliat  in  every  religion  there  are 
two  main  elements,  one  of  deceptioa  and  one  of  devotion, 
and  he  asked  lue  about  the  Mormons,  some  of  whose  books 
had  interested  him.  He  tliuught  two  tliirds  of  their  re- 
ligion deception,  but  said  Uiat  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
a  religion  which  professed  to  have  dug  its  aacred  books 
out  of  the  earth  to  one  which  pretended  that  they  were 
let  down  from  heaven.  On  hjaniiug  tliat  I  had  visited 
Salt  Lake  City  two  years  before,  he  spoke  of  the  good 
repntation  of  the  Monnona  for  eliastity,  and  asked  me  to 
explain  the  hold  of  tlieir  religion  u|>on  women.  I  an- 
swered that  Mormonism  could  hardly  be  judged  by  its 
results  at  i>resent;  tlmt,  as  a  whole,  the  Mormons  are,  no 
doubt,  the  most  laborious  and  decent  people  iu  tlie  State  of 
Utah;  but  (hat  this  is  tlieir  heroic  period,  when  outside 
pressure  keeps  then]  firmly  together  and  arouses  tlieir  de- 
votion; that  tJie  true  test  will  come  later,  when  there  is 
IfiBfi  pressure  and  more  knowledge,  and  when  the  young 
men  who  are  now  arising  begin  to  ask  questions,  quurrel 
with  each  other,  and  split  the  whole  body  into  sei^ts  and 
parties. 

.  This  led  to  qaestions  in  regard  to  American  women 
generally,  and  he  wished  to  know  something  of  tlieir  con- 
dition and  prosi^ects.  I  e.\plained  some  features  of  wo- 
man's condition  among  us,  showing  its  evolution,  first 
through  the  hctteniient  of  her  legal  status,  and  next 
througli  provision  for  her  advanced  education ;  but  totd 
him  that  so  far  as  political  rights  arc  couoernod,  there  had 
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lieen  very  Jittle  practiral  advance  in  the  entire  East  and 
South  of  the  country  during  Die  liittt  fifty  years,  and  that 
even  in  the  extreme  Westeni  States,  where  women  have 
been  given  iiolitic-al  rightH  and  dnlic8  to  Rome  extent,  the 
concessions  have  heeii  wavering  and  doubtful. 

At  this,  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said  that  women 
ought  to  have  all  other  rights  ex<'eitt  political ;  that  they 
are  unfit  to  discharge  political  duties;  that,  indeed,  one  of 
the  great  difliculties  of  the  world  at  present  lies  in  their 
possession  of  far  more  consideration  and  control  than 
they  ought  to  have.  *'Qo  into  the  streets  and  bazaars," 
he  said,  "and  you  will  see  the  vast  majority  of  shops  de- 
voted to  their  neoenitiea.  In  Prance  everytJiing  centers 
in  women,  and  women  have  complete  control  of  life:  alt 
contemporary  French  literature  shows  this.  Woman  is 
not  man  'a  eqnal  in  the  highest  qualities ;  she  is  not  so  self- 
sacrificing  as  man.  Men  will,  at  times,  sacrifice  their  fami- 
lies for  an  idea;  women  will  not."  On  my  demurring  to 
this  latter  statement,  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  knew  a  woman 
who  loved  other  people's  children  as  much  as  her  own.  I 
gladly  answered  in  the  negative,  but  cited  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sister  Dora,  and  others,  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  his  assertion  that  women  arc  incapable  of  making 
as  complete  sacrifices  for  any  good  cause  as  men.  I 
pointed  to  tlie  persecutions  in  the  early  church,  when 
women  showed  themselves  RUperior  to  men  in  suffering 
toiiure,  degradation,  and  death  in  behalf  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, ond  added  similar  instances  from  the  history  of 
witchcraft.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  spite  of  all  such 
hislor>',  women  will  not  make  sacrifices  of  their  owu  in- 
terest for  a  good  cause  which  does  not  strikingly  appeal 
to  tlieir  feelings,  while  mm  will  do  so;  that  he  had 
known  but  two  or  throe  really  self-sacrificing  women  In 
his  life;  and  that  these  were  unmarried.  On  my  saying 
that  observation  bad  led  me  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion, his  indictment  took  another  form.  He  insisted  tiiat 
woman  hangs  upon  the  past;  that  public  opinioD  pro- 
gresses, but  that  women  arc  prone  to  act  on  the  opiuion 
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of  yeeterday  or  of  last  year;  that  women  aud  womuuisii 
men  take  naturally  to  old  absarditiea,  among  which  he 
luentioiied  Uie  doctriues  of  the  Trinity,  "spiritism,"  and 
liomeopathy.  At  this  I  expressed  a  belief  tliat  if,  instead 
of  educating  women,  as  Bishop  Dupanloup  expressed  it, 
"in  the  lap  of  the  church  {$ur  leg  genoux  de  I'eglise)," 
we  educate  them  in  the  highest  sense,  in  universities,  they 
will  develop  more  and  mure  intellectually,  and  so  become 
a  controlling  element  in  tlie  formation  of  a  better  race ; 
tliat,  as  strong  men  generally  have  strong  mothers,  the 
better  education  of  woman  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  is  the  true  way  of  bettering  the  race  in  general. 
In  this  idea  ht>  expressed  his  disbelief,  and  said  that  edu- 
cation would  not  change  women;  that  women  are  illogical 
by  nature.  At  this  I  cited  an  example  showing  tliat  wo- 
men can  be  extieedingly  logical  and  close  in  argument,  but 
he  still  adhered  to  his  opinion.  On  my  mentioning  tJie 
Dame  of  George  Eliot,  be  expressed  a  liking  for  her. 

On  our  next  walk,  he  took  me  to  tlie  funeral  of  one  of 
his  friends.  He  said  that  to  look  upon  the  dead  should 
rather  give  pleasure  than  pain;  that  memento  mori  is  a 
wine  maxim,  aud  looking  u]iou  the  faces  of  tlie  dead  a  good 
way  of  putting  it  in  practice.  I  asked  him  if  ho  had 
formed  a  theorj-  as  to  a  future  life,  and  he  said  in  sub- 
Btauce  tlint  he  had  not;  hut  that,  as  we  came  at  birlh  from 
beyond  tlie  forms  of  space  and  time,  so  at  death  we  re- 
tamed  whem-e  we  came.  I  said,  '*You  use  tlie  word 
'forms'  in  tlie  Kantian  sense!"  "Yes,"  be  said,  "space 
and  time  have  no  reality." 

We  arrived  just  too  late  at  tlie  bouse  of  mourning. 
The  dead  man  had  been  taken  away;  but  many  of  those 
who  had  come  to  do  him  honor  still  lingered,  and  were 
evidently  enjoying  the  "fuberul  baked  meats."  There 
were  clear  signs  of  a  carousal.  The  friends  who  came 
out  to  meet  us  had,  most  of  thetn,  lluslit'd  (awn,  and  one 
young  man  in  military  uniform,  coming  down  the  staira, 
staggereil  and  seemed  likely  to  break  his  neck. 

Tolstoi  refused  to  go  in,  and,  as  wo  turned  away,  ex- 
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pTCftsed  disgust  at  the  whole  syatcni,  sayisg,  as  well  he 
might,  that  it  was  utterly  barbarous.  He  seemed  de- 
spondent over  it,  and  I  tried  to  cheer  biin  by  showing  how 
the  sanie  custom  of  drioking  etrong  liquors  at  funerals 
had,  only  a  few  generations  since,  prevailed  in  large  dis- 
tricts of  Kngland  and  America,  but  that  better  ideas  of 
living  had  swept  it  away. 

On  our  way  through  the  street,  we  passed  a  shrine  at 
which  a  mob  of  {leasants  wore  adoring  a  sacred  picture. 
He  dwelt  un  the  fetishism  involved  in  this,  and  said  that 
Jesus  ('hrist  would  be  inBniteiy  siirpritied  and  pained 
were  he  to  return  to  earth  and  see  what  men  were  wor- 
shiping in  his  name.  Ho  added  a  story  of  a  converted 
pagan  who,  I»eing  asked  how  many  gods  he  worshiped, 
said:  "One,  and  I  ate  him  this  morning."  At  this  I  cited 
Browning's  lines  put  into  the  month  of  the  bishop  who 
wished,  from  his  tomb, 

"  To  bear  the  blessed  mutter  of  th«  maas, 
And  see  Qod  made  and  eateu  all  day  long." 

I  reminded  him  of  his  definition  of  religion  given  me 
on  one  of  oar  previous  walks,  and  be  repeated  it,  de<!laring 
religion  to  be  the  feeling  whii^U  man  has  regarding  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  including  his  f«llow-mcn,  and  to 
the  power  which  governs  all. 

The  afternoon  was  closed  with  a  visit  to  a  Raskolnik,  or 
Old  Believer,  and  of  all  our  experiences  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  curious.  The  Kaskoiniks,  or  Old  Be- 
lievers, compose  that  wide-spread  sect  which  broke  off 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Kus»ian  (Church  when  the  pa- 
Iriarcb  of  Moscow,  Nikon,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
attempted  to  remove  various  textual  errors  from  the  Bible 
and  ceremonial  books.  These  books  bad  been  copied  and 
recopie<)  during  centuries  until  their  condition  had  be- 
come monstrous.  Through  a  mistake  of  some  careless 
traDBcribcr,  even  the  name  of  Jesus  bad  been  travestied 
and  had  come  to  be  spelled  with  two  e's;  the  crudest  ab- 
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surdities  had  bepo  (H>pied  into  th<>  text;  important  parts 
bad  become  unintelligible;  and  the  time  had  evidently*  ar- 
rived for  a  revision.  Nikon  saw  this,  and  in  good  faiUi 
summoned  scholars  from  Oonstautinoplo  to  prepare  more 
correct  editions;  bat  these  revised  works  met  the  fate 
which  attends  such  revisions  generally.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  the  old  forms ;  they  pre- 
ferred them,  just  as  in  these  days  the  great  body  of  Kng- 
Ush-siieakiog  Protestants  prefer  the  King  -lames  Bible 
to  the  Revised  Version,  even  though  the  latter  may  convey 
(o  the  reader  more  correctly  what  was  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  feeling  of  the  monks,  esiwcially,  against 
Nikon's  new  version  became  virulent.  They  raised  so 
strong  nn  opposition  among  the  people  that  an  army  had 
to  he  seut  against  them  ;  at  the  siege  of  the  Solovetsk  Mon- 
astery the  oonllict  was  long  and  bloody,  and  aa  a  result  a 
large  body  of  people  and  clergy  brohc  off  from  the  church. 
Of  course'  the  more  these  dissenters  thought  ujjon  what 
Nikon  had  done,  the  more  utterly  evil  he  seemed;  hut  this 
waa  not  all.  A  large  part  of  Russian  religious  duty,  so  far 
as  the  people  are  iToncemed,  consists  in  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  ou  nil  occagions.  Before  Nikon's  time  this 
had  been  done  rather  carelessly,  but,  hojiing  to  impress  a 
religious  lesson,  he  ordered  it  to  be  made  with  three  ex- 
tended fingers,  thus  reminding  the  faithful  of  the  Trinity. 
At  this  the  Ivaskolniks  insisted  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
ought  to  be  made  with  two  fiogcrs,  and  out  of  this  diffcr- 
ence  arose  more  bitterness  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.  From  that  day  to  this  tlie  disacnters  have  in- 
eisted  on  enjoying  the  privilege  of  reading  the  old  version 
with  all  its  absurdities,  of  apelliug  the  word  Jesus  with 
two  c's,  of  erossing  themselves  with  two  fingers,  and  of 
cursing  Nikon. 

This  particular  Haskolnik,  or  Old  Believer,  to  whom 
Tolstoi  took  me,  wils  a  Muscovite  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  living  in  a  sujierb  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  with  a  large  park  about  it ;  the  apartments,  for  size 
and  beauty  of  decoration,  fit  for  a  royal  palace— the  ceil- 
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iDgs  covered  with  beautiful  fre&cos,  and  Uie  rooms  full 
of  statues  and  pictures  by  eminent  artists,  mainly  Russian 
and  French.  He  was  a  man  of  iwrne  education,  possessed 
a  large  library',  loved  to  entertain  scientific  men  and  to  aid 
sdentific  effort,  and  managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
his  more  fanatical  coreligionists  on  one  (tide  and  with  tlie 
government  on  tlie  other,  »o  that  in  emergencies  ho  was 
an  efficient  iwaccmakcr  between  tbem.  We  found  hira  a 
kindly,  gentle  old  man,  with  long,  white  hair  and  beard, 
and  he  showed  us  with  evident  pleasure  the  principal 
statues  and  pictures,  several  of  the  former  being  by  Anto- 
kolRki,  tlie  greatest  (contemporary  Kussian  sculptor.  In 
the  sumptuous  dining-room,  in  which  perhaps  a  hundred 
IK'rsons  could  sit  at  table,  he  drew  our  attention  to  some 
fine  pictures  of  Italian  scenes  by  Smieradiiky,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  other  rooms,  took  us  into  a  cabinet 
furnished  witli  the  rarest  things  to  be  found  in  the  Orientiil 
bazaars.  Finally,  he  conducted  as  into  his  private  chapel, 
where,  on  the  iconostas, — the  screen  which,  in  acx-ordanee 
with  the  (Ireok  ritual,  stands  before  tlie  altar,— the  sacred 
images  of  the  Saviour  and  various  saints  were  represented 
somewhat  diiYcnmtly  from  those  in  the  Russo-Qreek 
Church,  especially  in  that  tJiey  extended  two  fingers  in- 
stead of  tliree.  To  tins  diifcrence  I  called  his  attention, 
and  he  at  once  began  explaining  it.  Soon  he  grew  warm, 
and  finally  fervid.  Said  he:  "Why  do  we  make  the  sign 
of  the  crosst  We  do  it  to  commemorate  the  crucifixion  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  What  is  commemorate<l  at  the  cruci- 
fixionT  The  sacrifice  of  his  two  natures— the  divine  and 
the  human.  How  do  we  make  the  xignT  We  make  it  with 
two  fingers.  th\is"— accompanied  by  a  gesture.  "What 
does  this  representf  It  represents  what  really  occurred: 
the  sacrifice  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord.  How  do  the  Orthodox  make  itT*'  Here  his  voice 
began  to  rise.  "They  make  it  wilh  three  /iHfifr.t"— and 
now  his  indignation  burst  all  bounds,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous gesture  and  almost  a  scream  of  wrath  he  declared: 
"and  every  time  Ihoy  make  it  they  crucify  afresh  every 
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one  of  tbe  three  persons  of  the  holy  and  nodiTtdecl 

Trinity." 

Tbe  old  man 's  voice,  so  gentle  at  Brst,  had  etoadily  risen 
during  this  cHtechisni  of  hiH,  in  which  he  propounded  the 
questions  and  recited  the  answers,  until  this  last  utterance 
came  with  an  ontery  of  horror.  The  hc^nning  of  this 
catechism  was  given  much  after  the  mantier  cif  a  boy  re- 
citing mechanically  the  potts  asinortim,  but  tli«  end  whs 
like  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  prophet  against  the  sins 
which  doometl  Israel. 

This  last  bnrst  was  evidently  too  much  for  Tolstoi. 
He  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  seemed  wrapped  in  over- 
powering thought,  and  anxious  to  break  away.  We  walked 
ont  with  the  old  Baskolnik,  and  at  the  door  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness;  but  even  there,  and  all  the  way  down  Uia 
long  walk  through  the  park,  Tolstoi  remained  silent.  As 
we  came  into  the  road  he  Hnddenly  turned  to  me  and  said 
almost  fiercely,  "That  man  is  a  hypocrite;  he  can't  be- 
lieve that;  he  is  a  shrewd,  longheaded  man;  how  can  he 
believe  snch  trasbt  Impossiblel"  At  this  I  reminded 
him  of  Theodore  Parker's  distinction  between  men  who 
believe  and  men  who  "believe  that  they  believe,"  and 
said  that  possibly  our  HaHkolnik  wfis  one  of  the  latter. 
This  changed  tbe  subject.  He  said  that  he  had  read 
Parker's  biography,  and  liked  it  all  save  one  thing,  which 
was  tliat  he  gave  a  pistol  to  a  fugitive  slave  and  advised 
him  to  defend  himself.  This  Tolstoi  eondcnint-'d  on  the 
gronnd  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil.  I  told  him  of  the 
advice  I  had  given  to  Dobroluboff,  a  very  winning  Kus- 
sian  student  at  Cornell  University,  when  he  was  return- 
ing to  Russia  to  prairtise  his  profession  as  an  engineer. 
That  advice  was  that  ho  should  bear  in  raind  Buckle's  idea 
as  to  tlie  agency  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  extending 
better  civilization,  and  devote  him»elf  to  his  profesaion  of 
engineering,  with  the  certainty  that  its  ultimate  resnlt 
woald  be  to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  empire;  but 
never,  on  any  account,  to  conspire  against  tiie  govern- 
ment;  telling  him  that  he  might  be  sure  that  he  could  do  far 
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more  for  tlie  advancement  of  Itassian  thoaght  by  bailding 

railways  than  by  entering  into  any  conspiracies  whatever. 
Tolstoi  said  the  advice  was  good,  bnt  that  be  would  also 
have  adviHed  the  young  man  to  speak  ont  his  ideas,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  Lie  said  tUat  only  in  this  way  eould 
any  advance  ever  he  made ;  that  one  main  obstacle  in  hu- 
man progress  is  the  suppression  of  the  real  thoughts  of 
men.  I  answered  that  all  this  had  a  fine  sound ;  that  il 
might  do  for  Count  Tolstoi ;  but  that  a  young,  scholarly 
engineer  following  it  would  soon  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  he  could  not  promulgate  his  ideas,— guarded  by 
Cossacks  in  some  remote  Sil>erian  mine. 

He  spoke  of  yonng  professors  in  the  universities,  of 
their  difficulties,  and  of  the  risk  to  their  positions  if  they 
spoke  out  at  all.  I  asked  him  if  there  whs  any  liberality  or 
breadth  of  thought  in  the  Kusso-Oreek  Church.  He  an- 
swered that  occasionally  a  priest  had  tried  to  unite 
broader  thought  with  orthodox  dogma,  but  that  every  such 
attempt  had  proved  futile. 

From  Parker  we  jiassed  to  Lowell,  and  1  again  tried  to 
find  if  he  really  knew  anything  of  Lowell's  writings.  Tie 
evidently  knew  very  little,  and  asked  me  what  Lowell  had 
written.  He  then  said  that  be  had  no  liking  for  verse,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  Carlyle's  saying  that  nobody  had  ever 
said  anything  in  verse  which  could  not  have  been  better 
said  in  prose. 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  another  of  our  walks,  I  asked 
him  how  and  when,  in  his  opinion,  a  decided  advance  in 
Unssian  liberty  and  civilization  would  be  made.  He  an- 
swered that  he  thought  it  would  come  soon,  and  with 
great  power.  On  my  expressing  tlie  opinion  tiiat  such 
progress  would  he  the  result  of  a  long  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, with  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  as  heretofore 
in  Kussian  history,  he  dissented,  and  said  that  the  change 
for  the  better  would  come  soon,  suddenly,  and  with  great 
force. 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  be  was  as  during  our 
previous  walks,  approached  by  many  beggars,  to  each  of 
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whom  he  gave  as  long  as  hia  luouey  lasted.  Tie  said  that 
be  was  accustomed  to  take  a  provision  of  copper  money 
with  him  for  this  pnriJOse  on  his  walks,  since  he  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  to  give  when  asked,  and  be  went  ou  to  say  tliat 
he  carried  the  idea  so  far  that  even  if  he  knew  the  man 
wanted  the  money  to  buy  brandy  he  would  give  it  to  him ; 
but  he  added  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
the  man  to  work  and  to  cease  drinking.  I  demurred 
strongly  to  all  this,  and  extended  the  argument  which  I 
had  made  during  our  previons  walk,  telling  him  that  by 
8uch  giving  he  did  two  wrongs:  first,  to  the  beggar  him- 
Bielf,  since  it  led  bim  to  cringe  and  lie  in  order  to  obtain 
as  a  favor  that  which,  if  he  did  his  dnty  in  working,  he 
could  claim  as  a  right;  and,  secondly,  to  aocioty  by  en- 
couraging such  a  nniititnde  to  prey  upon  it  who  might  be 
giving  it  aid  and  strength ;  and  I  again  called  his  attention 
to  the  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  in  Moscow.  Re  answered 
tiiat  the  resulli*  of  our  aetious  in  auch  c&ses  are  not  the 
main  thing,  but  the  cultivation  of  proper  feelings  in  the 
giver  is  first  to  be  considered. 

I  then  asked  him  about  bis  manual  labor.  Tie  mid  that 
his  babit  was  to  rise  early  and  read  or  write  until  noon, 
then  to  take  h\»  luncheon  and  a  short  sleep,  and  after  that 
to  work  in  bis  garden  or  fields.  He  thought  this  good  for 
him  on  every  account,  and  herein  we  fully  agreed. 

On  oar  return  through  the  Kremlin,  passing  the  heaps 
and  rows  of  cannon  taken  from  the  French  in  1812,  I 
anked  him  if  he  still  adhered  lo  the  low  opinion  nf  Napo- 
leon expressed  in  "War  and  Peace,"  Ho  said  that  he 
did,  and  more  than  ever  since  he  bad  recently  read  a  book 
on  Na|K)!eon'8  relations  to  women  which  showed  that  be 
took  the  lowest  possible  \'iew  of  womankind.  I  then  asked 
bim  if  he  still  denied  Napoleon's  military  genius.  lie  an> 
awered  that  he  certainly  did ;  that  be  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  snch  thing  as  military  genins;  that  he 
bad  never  been  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  I  asked,  "How  then  do  yon  account  for  the  amaz- 
ing series  of  Napoleon's  successes!"    He  answered,  "By 
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circuuiirtfliicoR."  I  rejoined  that  such  an  explanation  bad 
the  merit,  Ht  least,  of  bciag  sliorl  and  easy. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  battles  arc  won  by  force 
of  eifi'unistances,  by  cliauce,  by  luck ;  and  he  quoted  Suva- 
roff  to  tills  effect.  He  liked  Lanfrey's  "History  of  Naito- 
Icon"  and  Taine's  book  on  the  Empire,  evidently  be- 
caune  both  are  denuneialory  of  men  and  things  ho 
dislikes,  but  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Thiers. 

We  came  finally  under  the  shade  of  the  great  tower  and 
into  Ihe  gateway  throuKli  wbirh  Na|>oio<m  entered  the 
Kremlin;  and  there  we  parted  with  a  heart}-  good-bye. 

The  qncstjon  has  been  asked  ine,  at  various  times  since, 
whether,  in  my  opinion,  Tolstoi  is  really  sim-ere;  and  al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  a  book  published  by  a  lady  who 
claims  to  have  been  in  close  relations  with  bis  family, 
which  would  seem  to  reveal  a  theatrical  element  in  his 
whole  life.  To  this  my  answer  has  always  been,  nod  still 
is,  that  I  believe  him  to  be  ouo  of  the  most  sincere  and  de- 
voted men  alive,  a  man  of  great  genius  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  very  deep  s)Tni>atby  with  his  fellow -creatures. 

Out  of  this  character  of  his  come  his  theories  of  art 
and  literature;  and,  despite  their  faults,  Ihcy  seem  to  me 
more  profound  and  far-reaching  than  any  pat  forth  by 
any  other  man  in  our  lime. 

There  is  in  them,  for  the  current  cant  regarding  art  and 
literature,  a  sound,  sturdy,  hearty  conteni{»t  which  braces 
and  strengthens  one  who  reads  or  listens  to  him.  It  does 
one  good  to  hear  his  4)uiet  sarcasms  against  the  whole  fiii- 
de-si^-cle.  business— the  "impi-essionism,"  the  "sensation- 
alism," the  vague  futilities  of  every  sort,  the  "great 
poets'*  wallowing  in  the  iniid  of  l'ari»,  the  "great  musi- 
cians" making  night  hideous  iu  OermaD  concert-halls,  the 
"great  iminters"  of  various  countries  mixing  their  colors 
with  as  much  filth  as  the  police  will  allow.  His  keen 
thrusts  at  these  incarnations  of  folly  and  obscenity  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  at 
those  who  »eek  to  bide  the  poverty  of  their  ideas  in  the 
ob&imrity  of  their  phrases,  encourage  one  to  think  tJiut  in 
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the  next  generation  the  day  of  rach  pretenders  will  be 
done.  His  proplicsying  aguiuHt  "art  for  art's  sake";  bia 
denanciation  of  art  n-bich  simply  luinisterB  to  scusual 
pleasure;  bia  ridirnle  of  art  wbiob  can  be  disremed  only 
by  "people  of  cuHufg";  bia  lovo  for  art  which  baa  a  sense, 
not  only  of  it^  power,  bat  of  its  obligations,  wbicb  pate 
itself  at  the  service  of  great  and  worthy  ideas,  which  ap- 
peals to  men  as  men— in  this  be  is  one  of  the  best  teachers 
of  his  time  and  of  future  times. 

Yet  here  come  in  bis  unfortunate  limitations.  From  his 
substitutions  of  assertion  for  inference,  and  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  view  regarding  sundry  growths  in  art, 
literature,  and  science,  arises  endless  confusion. 

For  who  will  not  be  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  any 
criticism  by  a  man  who  pours  contempt  over  the  pictures 
of  PnWs  de  Cbavannes,  stigmatizes  one  of  Beethoven's 
purest  creations  as  "corrupting,"  and  calls  Shakspero  a 
"scribbler"! 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  bis  manner:  tliere  is 
no  posing,  uo  orating,  no  ph rase- making  j  a  quiet  carncst- 
DesB  pervades  all  his  utterances.  The  great  defect  in  bim 
arises,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  a  (wcuiiarity  in  the 
development  of  his  opinions ;  namely,  that  during  so  large 
a  part  of  his  life  he  has  been  wont  to  discuss  sub- 
jectsi  with  himself  and  not  with  other  men;  tlmt  he  lias, 
therefore,  come  to  worship  idols  of  his  own  creation,  and 
often  very  unsubstantial  idols,  and  to  look  with  misgiving 
and  distrust  on  the  ideas  of  others.  Very  rarely  during 
our  Conversations  did  I  bear  bim  speak  with  any  real 
enthusiasm  regarding  any  bnman  being:  bis  nearest  a)>- 
proacb  to  it  was  with  reference  1o  Ibe  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  when  he  declared  him  the  foremost  lit- 
erary character  that  America  bas  prodm*d.  A  result  of 
all  this  is  that  when  be  is  driven  into  a  comer  his  logic  he- 
comes  so  subtle  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  be  is  very 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  paradoxes. 

At  times,  as  wo  walked  together,  he  would  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  reasoning  ao  lucid,  oat  of  depths  so  profoond, 
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and  reach  oondusioDS  so  cogent,  that  he  seemed  fairly 
inspired.  At  other  times  he  would  develop  a  Uoo  of  argu- 
ment Ku  outworn,  and  arrive  at  condusionH  so  inane,  that  I 
could  not  hut  look  into  his  Face  closely  to  see  if  he  could 
be  rc«]ly  in  earnest;  but  it  alwayx  bore  tliat  &ame  expres- 
BtOD— forbidding  the  Blightest  suspicion  that  lie  was  u1ter< 
ing  anything  save  that  whicli  he  believed,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

As  to  the  moral  side,  the  stream  of  his  Ihouglit  watt 
usually  limpid,  hut  at  timeti  it  h<-cjuiie  turbid  aud  his  better 
ideas  seemed  to  Boat  on  the  eurfaiw  as  iridetu-ent  bubbles. 

ITad  he  lived  in  any  other  country,  be  would  have  beim 
a  power  mighty  and  |)eriiianent  in  influencing  its  thought 
and  in  directiug  its  |>olicy;  as  it  is,  his  thought  will  pass 
mainly  as  the  <TODruse<l.  im-oherent  wail  and  cry  of  a  giant 
straggling  against  the  heavy  advcreo  currents  in  tJiat  vaat 
ocean  of  Russian  life : 

<'  Th«  cr7  of  Bomc  strung  swimmer  in  hie  agony." 

The  evolution  of  Tolstoi '8  ideas  has  evidently  been 
mainly  determined  by  bis  environment.  During  two  cen- 
turies Hussia  has  been  coming  slowly  out  of  tim  middle 
ages— indeed,  out  of  perhaps  the  most  cruel  phases  of 
mediaeval  life.  Her  hisloi-y  is,  in  its  details,  discourag- 
ing; her  daily  life  disheartening,  f^ven  the  aspects  of 
natureare  to  the  last  degree  depressing:  no  mountaiuB;  DO 
hills;  no  horizon;  no  variety  in  forests;  a  soil  during  a 
large  part  of  ttie  year  frozen  or  panUied;  a  iteople  whose 
upper  classes  arc  mainly  given  up  to  pleasure  and  whose 
lower  classes  are  sunk  in  fetishism;  all  tlieir  poetry  aud 
music  in  tiio  minor  key ;  old  oppressions  of  every  sort  still 
lingering;  no  help  in  sight;  and,  to  use  their  own  cry, 
"God  so  high  and  the  C7>ar  so  distant." 

Wlien,  then,  a  great  man  arises  in  Russia,  if  he  gives 
himself  wholly  to  some  well-defined  purpose,  looking  to 
one  high  aim  and  rigidly  excluding  sight  or  thought  of  the 
ocean  of  sorrow  about  him,  be  may  do  great  things.   If  be 
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be  Savaroff  or  Skob^lelT  or  Oourfco  be  may  win  great 
battles ;  if  he  be  Mendeleieff  be  may  reach  some  epoch- 
making  disoovery  m  seio-nce;  if  he  be  IVrjavine  bo  may 
write  a  poem  like  the  "Ode  to  God";  if  he  be  Anlokolsky 
be  may  can-e  statues  like  '*I\'an  the  Terrible":  if  be  be 
Nesaelrode  he  may  hold  all  Enrope  enehaiQi^  to  the  ideas 
of  the  antoerat ;  if  he  be  Miloutine  or  Samarine  or  Tcher- 
kasskr  be  may  devise  vai^t  plans  like  Uiose  which  enabled 
Alexander  II  to  free  twenty  millions  of  serfs  and  to  ae- 
eore  lueaus  of  subsistence  for  each  of  them ;  if  he  be  Prince 
Khilkoff  he  may  piish  railway  systems  over  Kurope  to  the 
extremes  of  Asia :  if  be  be  De  Witte  he  may  reform  a  vast 
financial  system. 

But  when  a  strong  genias  in  Rnssia  throws  himself  into 
pbilanthropie  speculations  of  an  abstract  sort,  with  no 
chance  of  diacossing  his  theories  nntil  they  are  fall-grown 
and  have  tak^n  fast  bold  npon  bim,— if  be  be  a  man  of 
science  like  Prince  Kropotkin,  one  of  the  most  gifted  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  our  time,— the  result  may  be  a  wild 
revolt,  not  only  against  the  whole  system  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  against  civilization  itself,  and  finally  the  adoption 
of  the  theory  and  pra<rtlce  of  anarchism,  which  logically 
results  in  the  destmction  of  tbe  entire  human  race.  Or,  if 
be  be  an  atw^ompliitbed  statesman  and  theologian  tike  Po- 
bedonoslzefT.  he  may  reason  himself  back  into  mediteval 
methods,  and  endeavor  to  fetter  all  free  thought  and  to 
crush  out  all  forms  of  Christianity  excopt  the  Kusso-Oreek 
creed  and  ritual.  Or,  if  be  be  a  man  of  the  highest  geiiins 
in  literature,  like  Tolstoi,  whose  native  kindliness  holds 
him  back  from  the  extremes  of  nihilism,  he  may  rear  a 
fabric  heaven-high,  in  which  truUis,  errors,  and  paradoxes 
are  piled  up  together  imtil  we  have  a  new  Tower  of  Babol. 
Then  we  may  see  this  man  of  genius  denouncing  all  science 
and  commending  what  be  calls  "faith";  urging  a  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  which  is  simply  Rousseau  modified  by 
misreadings  of  tbe  New  Testament;  repudiating  mar- 
riage, yet  himself  most  happily  married  and  tbe  father  of 
sixteen  children;  holding  that  .^Escbylus  and  Daule  and 
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ShAkspere  were  not  great  in  literature,  aod  making  Adin 
Ballon  a  literary  idol;  holding  that  Michelangelo  and 
Kaphael  were  not  great  in  sculpture  and  {tainting,  yet  in- 
sisting on  the  greatness  of  sundry  unknown  artists  who 
have  painted  brutally;  holding  that  Beethoven,  Hiindel, 
Mozart,  ITaydo,  and  Wagner  were  not  great  in  inusU;,  hut 
tliat  some  unknown  performer  outside  any  healthful  mu- 
sical evolution  has  given  ns  the  music  of  the  future ;  de- 
elaring  Napoleon  to  have  had  no  genius,  but  presenting 
Koutoosoff  as  a  military  ideal;  loathing  science— that 
organized  knowleilge  which  has  done  more  than  all  else  to 
bring  us  out  of  mediaeval  cruelly  into  a  bettor  world— and 
extolling  a  "faith"  which  h:is  always  been  the  most  effec- 
tive pretext  for  bloodshed  and  oppression. 

The  long,  slow,  every-day  work  of  developing  a  better 
future  for  his  countrymen  is  to  be  done  by  others  far  less 
gifted  than  Tolstoi.  His  ]>aradoxes  will  be  forgotten;  but 
his  devoted  life,  his  noble  thoughts,  and  his  lofty  ideals 
will,  as  centuries  roll  on,  more  and  more  give  life  and  light 
to  the  new  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  XXSVm 

OPPICTAl.  LIFE  at  ST.  I'ETEKSBUKO— 1892-iaM 

FTE  difficulties  of  a  stranger  seeking  infonnation  in 
Kussiu  seem  at  tinieti  itiHurmounlalile.  First  of 
these  is  ibe  goverDincnt  policy  of  suppressiug  news.  For- 
eign journals  »»iiie  to  ordinary  subscribers  with  para- 
graphs and  articles  rubbed  out  witli  pumiee  or  blotted  out 
with  ink;  consequently  our  Russian  friends  wore  wont  to 
visit  the  legatiuQ,  seeking  to  rend  in  our  papers  what  had 
been  erased  in  their  owii,  and  making  the  most  amusing 
discoveries  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  official  censorship: 
paragraphs  perfectly  hamilesa  being  frequently  blotted 
out,  and  really  serious  attacks  on  the  goverament  on- 
noticed. 

Very  striking,  as  showing  control  over  tlie  newspaper 
press,  was  an  occurrence  during  my  first  summer  at  Ilels- 
ingfors.  One  day  our  family  doctor  came  in,  and  reported 
a  rumor  that  an  iron-clad  monitor  had  sunk,  the  night  be- 
fore, on  its  way  across  the  gulf  from  Reval.  Soon  the 
story  was  found  to  be  true.  A  squadron  of  three  ships 
had  started;  had  encountered  a  squall;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  them— an  old-fashioned  iron-i-Iad  monitor- 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  had  »iunk  with  all  on  board. 
Considerable  speculation  concerning  the  matter  arose, 
and  sundry  very  guarded  remarks  were  ventured  to  Uie 
effect  that  the  anthoriti(«  at  Croustadt  would  have  been 
wiser  bad  they  not  allowed  the  ship  to  go  out  in  snch  a 
condition  that  the  first  stjuall  would  send  her  to  tlie  bot- 
tom.   This  discussion  continued  for  about  a  week,  when 
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Boddenly  the  proper  aathoritiea  served  notice  upon  the 
presfi  that  notbiug  more  must  be  said  on  the  subject 

This  mandate  was  obeyed;  the  matter  was  instantly 
dropi>ed ;  uotliing  more  was  said ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after- 
vard,  on  my  inquiring  of  Admiral  Makharoff  whether 
anj-thing  had  ever  been  discovered  regarding  the  lost  ship 
and  itn  crew,  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

But  more  serious  efTorts  than  these  were  made  to  con- 
trol thought  The  eensoi-ship  of  books  was  even  more 
strongly,  and,  if  possible,  more  foolishly,  exercised.  At 
any  of  the  great  bookshoim  one  could  obtain,  at  once,  the 
worst  publications  of  the  Paris  press;  bat  the  really  sub- 
stautial  mid  thoughtful  books  were  carefully  held  back. 
The  average  Russian,  in  order  to  read  most  of  these  better 
works,  must  be  specially  anthorized  to  do  bo. 

1  had  a  practical  opportunity  to  see  the  system  in  opera^ 
tion.  Being  engaged  on  the  final  chapters  of  my  book,  and 
needing  sundry  seientiSc-,  philosophical,  and  religious 
treatises,  sncb  as  can  he  bought  freely  in  every  city  of 
Western  Europe,  I  went  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  St. 
iVtersburg,  and  was  told  that,  by  virtue  of  my  diplomatic 
position,  I  could  have  them ;  but  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
roust  write  an  application,  signing  it  with  my  own  name, 
and  that  then  he  would  sell  them  to  me  within  a  few  days. 
This  look  place  several  times. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to  lack  of  publicity, 
the  truth  can  rarely  be  found  as  regards  any  burning 
que&tiuu:  iu  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  necrecy  and  re- 
pression the  simplest  facts  are  often  completely  shut  from 
the  foreign  observer. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  ]>ub1ic  discussion,  KuBsia  is  tlie 
classic  ground  of  myth  and  legend.  One  sees  myths  and 
legends  growing  day  by  day.  The  legend  regarding  the 
cure  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan 
of  Cronstadt,  which  1  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  an  example.  The  same  growth  of  legend  is  seen  with 
regard  to  ever>--day  matters.  For  example,  one  meets 
half  a  dozen  people  at  five-o'clock  tea  in  a  Russian  house, 
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and  one  of  tbem  says : ' '  How  badly  the  Emperor  looked  at 
coart  last  night'*  Another  says:  "Yes;  his  tiver  is  cvi- 
deatly  out  of  order;  he  ought  to  go  to  Carlsbad.'*  An- 
other says:  "I  think  that  special  pains  ought  to  be  taken 
with  his  food,"  etc,  etc.  People  then  scatter  from  this 
tea-tahle,  aud  in  a  day  or  two  one  hears  tliat  sufficient 
precaution  is  not  taken  with  the  Emperor's  food;  that  it 
would  not  l)e  strange  if  tionie  nihilist  should  seek  to  poison 
him.  A  day  or  two  afterward  one  hears  that  a  nihilist 
has  endeavored  to  poison  the  Emperor.  The  legend 
grows,  detuils  appear  here  and  there,  and  finally  there 
come  in  the  newspapers  of  Western  Europe  full  and  care- 
ful particalars  of  a  thwarted  plot  to  poison  his  Majesty. 

Not  the  least  of  the  emharrassmente  which  beset  an 
American  minister  in  Russia  is  one  which  arose  at  vari- 
ous times  during  my  stay,  its  source  being  the  generous 
promptness  of  our  people  to  take  as  goepi?!  any  story  re- 
garding Russian  infringement  of  human  rights.  One  or 
two  cases  will  illustrate  tliis. 

Daring  my  second  winter,  despatches  by  mail  and  wire 
came  to  me  thick  and  fast  regarding  the  alleged  banish- 
ment of  an  American  citizen  to  Siberia  for  jiolitical  rea- 
sons; and  with  these  came  petitions  and  remonstrances 
signed  by  hundreds  of  Americans  of  light  and  leading; 
also  newspaper  articles,  many  and  bitter. 

On  making  inquiries  tlirough  the  Hussian  departments 
of  foreign  affairs  and  of  justice,  I  found  the  fact  to  he  that 
this  injured  American  had  Iwen.  twenty  years  before,  a 
Russian  police  agent  iu  Poland;  that  he  had  stolen  funds 
intrusted  to  him  and  had  taken  refuge  in  America;  that, 
relying  on  tlie  amnejily  proflaimed  at  the  accession  of  the 
late  Emperor,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts;  that  he 
bad  been  seized,  because  the  amnesty  did  not  apply  to  the 
category  of  criminals  to  which  he  belonged;  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  to  Siberia;  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
sending  bim  tliere;  but  that  the  authorities  projKised  to 
recover  Uie  money  be  had  stolen  if  they  coald. 

Another  case  was  typical :  One  day  an  excellent  English 
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clergyman  came  to  me  in  grent  distress,  stating  that  an 
Anieritmn  citizen  was  imprisoned  in  the  city.  1  immedi- 
ately had  tlic  man  broaglit  before  a  jnstiee,  beard  his  tes- 
timony and  quesUoned  him,  publicly  and  privately.  He 
swore  before  the  eonrt,  and  insisted  to  me  in  private,  that 
he  had  never  before  been  in  Russia ;  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  born  of  a  Swedish  father  and  an  Alaskan  mo- 
ther npon  one  of  the  Alaskan  islands;  and  he  showed  a 
passiiort  which  he  had  obtained  at  Washington  by  making 
oath  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand  appeared  certain 
offit«i-n  of  Uie  Hnssiaii  navy,  iu  excellent  Btanding,  who 
swore  that  they  knew  the  man  jwrfectly  to  be  a  former 
employee  of  their  engineering  department  and  a  deserter 
from  a  Htissian  ship  of  war  in  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  also  a  somewhat  signUicant  fact  tliat  he  spoke 
Russian  much  better  than  Knglish,  and  that  he  seemed 
1o  have  a  knowledge  of  Hiissian  affairs  very  remarkable 
for  a  man  who  had  nevt-r  been  in  Russia;  bat  to  aooonnt 
for  this  be  insisted  upon  tlie  statement  as  to  his  birth 
in  Alaska.  Api>earances  were  certainly  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  he  was  remanded  to  await  more  testimony 
iu  his  favor;  but  tlie  ne.\t  tbiug  I  heard  was  that  he  had 
escaped,  had  arrived  in  New  York,  was  posing  as  a  mar- 
tyr, had  grarionsly  granted  interviews  to  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  and  had  thereby  stimulated  some 
very  lurid  editorials  against  the  Russian  Government 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  Russian  who,  having  reached 
the  United  States,  burdened  the  files  of  the  State  I>ep8rt- 
raeot  and  of  tlie  legation  witli  complaints  against  the 
American  minister  because  that  official  did  not  send  out 
the  man's  wife  to  him.  The  minister  had,  indeed,  for- 
warded the  necessary  passpoi*ts,  but  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  German  authorities  would  not  allow  the  wonmu  to 
enter  Germany  without  showing  herself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  means  sufficient  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  public 
charge;  and  those  her  husband  could  not,  or  would  not, 
send,  insisting  that  now  that  he  was  naturalized  he  bad  a 
right  to  have  bis  wife  brought  to  America. 
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I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  Russian  system— far 
from  it;  but  I  would  state,  in  the  interest  of  international 
comity,  that  it  is  hest  for  Amencaus  not  to  Iw  too  prompt 
in  believing  all  the  etories  of  alleged  sufferers  from  Rus- 
sian desiwtism,  and  esi>ecia]ly  of  tlioae  who  wish  to  use 
their  American  citizenship  simply  in  order  to  return  to 
Russia  and  enjoy  businesti  advantages  Huperior  to  tliuse 
of  their  neighbors. 

That  there  are  many  meritorious  refugees  cannot  be 
denied ,-  hut  any  one  who  has  looked  over  extradition  pa- 
pers, as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do,  find  seen  j>eople  posing 
as  Kassian  martyrs  who  are  comfortably  carrying  on  In 
New  York  the  business  of  counterfeiting  bank-notes,  and 
unctuously  thanking  Gotl  in  tlieir  letters  for  tlieir  success 
in  the  business,  will  be  slow  to  join  in  the  outcries  of  refu- 
gees of  doubtful  standing  claiming  to  Iw  suffering  perse- 
cution on  aeeount  of  race,  rcligioD,  or  politii'al  opinion. 

Nor  are  Kussiau-Aniericans  the  only  |H?rsona  who  weary 
an  American  representative.  One  morning  a  card  was 
brought  in  t>earing  an  undoubted  American  name,  and 
presently  there  followed  it  a  tall  raw-boned  man  with  long 
flaxen  hair,  who  began  orating  to  me  as  follows:  "Sir, 
yon  are  an  ambassador  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  am  an  ambassador  from  Ood  Almighty.  I  am 
sent  here  to  save  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  good  man;  he  is 
followed  up  by  had  men  who  seek  bis  life ;  X  can  save  him ; 
I  will  be  his  cup-bearer;  /  mil  drive  his  team."  This 
latter  conception  of  the  Emperor's  means  of  locomotion 
struck  me  as  naive,  esjK^oially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  near 
my  houne  was  an  immense  structure  filleU  with  magnifi- 
cent horses  for  the  Emperor  and  court— a  veritable  equine 
palaoe.  "Yes,"  said  my  visitor;  "I  will  drive  the  Em- 
peror's team.  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  him  imme- 
diately.*' My  answer  was  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  setnire 
a  presentation  to  the  Emperor,  offhand;  that  considerable 
time  would  be  necessary  in  any  case.  To  this  my  visitor 
answered :  "I  must  see  him  at  ODce ;  I  am  iavit«d  to  come 
by  the  Empress."    On  my  asking  when  he  received  this 
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invitation,  he  said  that  it  was  given  bim  on  board  the 
steamer  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  her  Majesty 
and  her  children  being  the  only  other  passengers  besides 
liiuiaclf  in  the  seeoud-class  cabin.  To  this  1  said  that 
there  roust  certainly  be  sonte  mistake;  that  her  Majesty 
rarely,  if  ever,  traveled  on  public  Hneti  of  steamers;  that 
if  she  had  done  so,  she  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
passenger  in  the  second  cabin.  To  this  he  answered  that 
ho  was  absolutely  eertain  that  it  was  the  Empress  who  had 
given  him  the  invitation  and  nrged  him  to  come  and  save 
the  Euiiieror's  life.  On  my  asking  him  the  date  uf  tliis 
invitation,  he  looked  through  his  diary  and  found  it.  At 
this,  sending  for  a  file  of  the  ofliciai  newspaper  of  St 
Petersburg,  I  showed  him  that  on  the  day  named  her 
iMajesty  was  receiving  certain  oflBcials  at  the  palace  in 
St.  Petersburg;  whereat  he  made  an  answer  which  for 
the  moment  threw  me  completely  off  my  balance.  Ho 
said,  "Sir,  I  hove  Hved  long  enough  not  to  believe  everj-- 
thing  I  see  in  the  newspapers." 

I  quiete<I  him  as  best  1  oouid,  but  on  returning  to  his 
hotel  he  indulged  in  some  very  boisterous  conduct,  one  of 
the  minor  features  of  which  was  throwing  water  in  the 
faces  of  the  waiters;  so  that,  fearing  lest  actions  like  this 
and  his  lond  utterances  regarding  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press might  get  bim  into  trouble,  I  wrote  a  friendly  letter 
to  the  prefect  of  St  Petersburg,  stating  the  case,  and  ask- 
ing that,  if  it  was  thought  best  to  arrest  the  man,  he  should 
be  placed  in  some  comfortable  retreat  for  the  insane  and 
he  well  cared  for  until  I  could  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  America.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  bearing  two  kindly  gentlemen,  wlio  invited  him  to 
accompany  them.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  to 
be  escorted  to  the  palace  to  meet  his  Majesty,  he  went 
without  making  any  objections,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  commodious  rooms  and  most  kindly  treated. 

It  being  discovered  that  he  was  an  excellent  pianist,  a 
grand  piano  was  supplied  him ;  and  he  was  very  happy 
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in  his  musical  practice,  and  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palaee  and  would  soon  commuoicate  his  mes- 
sage to  Uie  Emi>eror.  At  various  times  I  called  upon 
him  and  found  him  convinced  tliat  bis  great  mission  would 
Boon  be  accomplished;  but  after  a  week  or  ten  days. he 
began  to  have  doubts,  and  said  to  me  that  he  distrusted 
the  Russians  and  would  prefer  to  go  on  and  deliver  a 
message  with  which  he  was  charged  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  On  my  showing  him  sundry  dilHculties,  he  said 
that  at  any  rate  there  was  one  place  where  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  well  received  — Marlborough  House  in  London; 
that  he  was  sure  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  welcome  him 
heartily.  At  last,  means  having  l)een  obtained  from  his 
friends,  I  sought  to  forward  him  from  SI.  Petersburg; 
but,  as  no  steamers  thence  would  take  a  lunatic,  I  sent  my 
private  secretary  with  him  to  Hclsingfors,  and  thence  se- 
cured his  passage  to  America. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  the  case,  as  told  me  afterwan! 
by  a  gentleman  who  traveled  in  the  same  steamer,  was 
that  this  American  delighted  the  company  day  after  day 
with  his  music,  and  that  no  one  dver  saw  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  his  utterances  or  conduct.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  alMut  his  great  missions  and  to  have  become 
absorbed  in  bis  piano. 

Among  the  tilings  to  which  8|K»cial  and  continued  atten- 
tion bad  to  be  given  by  the  legation  was  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position. I  was  naturally  desirous  to  see  it  a  snccoss; 
indeed,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  magnificent  plans  which  the  Chicago  people 
had  develoi>ed  and  were  carrying  out  with  such  wonderful 
energy  interested  thinking  Russians.  But  presently  came 
endeavors  which  might  easily  have  brought  the  whole 
enterprise  into  disrepute;  for  some  of  tlie  crankish  per- 
eons  who  always  hang  on  the  skirts  of  such  enterprises 
had  been  allowed  to  use  official  stationery,  and  they  had 
begun  writing  letters,  and  even  instructions,  to  American 
diplomatic  agents  abroad. 

The  first  of  these  which  attracted  my  attention  was  one 
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requesting  in«  to  ask  the  Empress  to  wriU)  a  book  in  the 
sbapeof  a'*Heporlon  Women's  Work  in  Kussia, "  careful 
instructions  being  given  as  to  how  and  at  what  length  she 
must  write  it. 

A  letter  also  eame  from  one  of  thcAO  quatti-officials  at 
Chicago,  not  requesting,  but  instructing,  me  to  ask  the 
Km|>eror  to  report  to  his  bureau  on  tlie  condition  of  the 
empire;  funnily  enough,  this  "instruction"  was  evidently 
one  of  several,  and  tlicy  had  bcicn  ground  ont  so  care- 
lessly that  the  one  which  I  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
Emperor  was  addressed  to  the  "King  of  Holland."  It 
was  thus  made  clear  that  this  important  personage  at 
Chicago,  who  usurped  thw  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  Qnd  out  that  there 
was  no  such  person  as  a  "King  of  Holland,"  the  person- 
age whom  he  vaguely  had  in  mind  being,  no  doubt,  the 
Qiipcn  RpRont  of  the  Nelliprlands. 

Soon  there  followed  another  of  these  quasi-instructions, 
showing  nnother  t>'pe  of  erankishness.  Be^nning  with 
the  weighty  statement  that ' '  the  school-boys  of  every  coun- 
try' are  the  future  men  of  that  country,"  it  went  on  with 
a  declaration  that  it  had  ))een  decided  to  hold  a  convention 
of  the  school -children  of  the  world  at  Chicago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Esj)Ositii)ri,  and  ended  by  instructing  me 
to  invite  to  its  deliberations  the  school-children  of  Hussia. 
Of  (•ourse  I  took  especial  t;are  not  to  commnnicafo  any  of 
these  things  to  any  Ilussian :  to  have  done  so  would  have 
made  the  Exposition,  instead  of  the  admiration,  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  empire;  but  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  slate,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presently  put 
an  end  to  these  vagaries. 

One  is  greatly  struck  in  Russia  by  the  number  of  able 
and  gifted  men  and  women  scattered  through  Russian 
society,  and  at  the  remarkable  originality  of  some  of 
them.  The  causes  of  this  originality  I  touch  in  my  chap- 
ter on  Tolstoi. 

It  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  for  me  to  keep  np 
my  aeciuaintanee  with  persons  worth  knowing;  and,  while 
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many  of  the  visits  thus  made  were  perfunctory  and  te- 
dious, some  were  esjjccially  gratifying.  My  rnle  was, 
after  office  liours  in  the  aftprDOOii,  to  gcX  into  the  ojien 
s]edgt>;  to  make  my  visits;  and  as  a  result,  of  course,  to 
laee  and  hear  a  vast  deal  of  frivolity  and  futility,  but,  from 
time  to  time,  more  ira|)0Hant  things. 

The  entertainments  given  by  wealthy  Uussian  nobles 
to  tlie  diplomatic  corps  were  by  no  means  so  fi-equent 
or  so  lavish  as  of  old.  Two  reasons  were  assigned  for 
this,  one  being  the  abolition  of  the  serf  system,  which  had 
impoverished  tlie  nobility,  and  the  otiier  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  HI  had  set  the  fashion  of  paying 
less  attention  to  foreigners  than  had  formerly  been  the 
custom. 

The  main  hospitalities,  so  far  as  the  Emperor  and  Km- 
prees  were  eoneerned,  were  the  great  festivities  at  the 
Winter  Palace,  beginning  on  the  Rnssian  New  Year's 
day,  whieh  was  twelve  days  later  than  onrs.  The  seene 
fwas  most  brilliant.  The  vast  hntls  wore  filled  with  <nvil 
and  mililarj-  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  costumes,  an  esi^cially  striking  effect 
being  produced  by  the  caftans,  or  long  coats,  of  the 
various  Cossack  regiments,  the  armor  and  helmets  of  the 
,Iro|>erial  Guards,  and  the  old  Kussian  cosluiues  of  the 

lies.    All  of  the  latter,  on  this  oct^asion,  from  the  Em- 
>re88  down,  wore  these  costumes :  there  was  great  variety 
in  these;  but  their  main  features  were  the  kakoshniks,  or 
ornamental  crowns,  and  the  tunics  in  bright  colors. 

The  next  of  these  great  ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Palace 
was  the  blessing  of  the  waters  n|K>n  the  8th  of  January. 
The  diplomatic  corps  and  other  guests  were  allowed  to 
take  their  places  at  tlie  jmhice  windows  looking  out  over 
the  Neva,  and  thence  eould  see  the  entire  procession, 
which,  having  gone  down  the  ambassadors'  staircase,  ap- 
peared at  a  temple  which  had  been  erected  over  an  open- 
ing in  the  ice  of  the  river.  The  Emperor,  the  gi-and 
dnkes,  ami  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  bis  suf- 
fragan bishops,  all  took  part  in  this  ceremonial ;  and  tho 
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masic,  which  was  selected  from  the  anthems  of  Borinian- 
sky,  was  verj'  solemn  and  itiipresaive. 

During  the  wioter  «ime  court  balls,  and,  above  ail,  the 
"palm  balls."  The  latter  were,  in  point  of  brilliancy, 
probably  beyond  anything  in  any  court  of  modern  timet). 
After  a  reception,  daring  which  the  Kmperor  and  Em- 
press passed  along  the  diplomatic  circle,  speaking  to 
the  various  members,  dancing  began,  and  was  continued 
nntil  about  midnight;  then  the  doors  were  flung  open  into 
other  vast  hallt),  which  had  been  changed  into  palm- 
groves.  The  jmlms  for  this  parpo&e  arc  very  large  and 
heaulifiil,  four  series  of  tliem  being  kept  in  the  conserva- 
tories for  this  special  purpose,  each  series  being  ui^d  one 
winter  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  three  winters  before 
it  is  brought  out  again.  Under  these  palms  the  sopper- 
tableB  are  placed,  and  from  6fteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
i^aud  people  sit  at  Uiese  as  tJic  guests  of  the  Cuir  and  Czar- 
ina. These  entertainments  seem  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  luxurj',  their  only  defect  being  their  splendid  monot- 
ony :  only  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  officials  are  pres- 
ent, and  a  new-comer  finds  much  difficulty  in  remcmbcriug 
their  names.  There  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  Princes 
Galitzin  in  the  empire,  and  I  personally  knew  Uiree  Counts 
Tolstoi  who  did  not  know  each  other;  but  the  great  draw- 
back is  the  fact  that  all  these  entertainments  are  exactly 
alike,  always  the  same  thing:  merely  civil  and  militarj* 
functionaries  and  their  families;  and  for  strangers  no 
occupation  save  to  dance,  play  cards,  talk  futilities,  or 
simply  stare. 

The  Berlin  court,  though  by  no  means  so  brilliant  at 
first  sight  and  far  smallcr,~'since  the  most  I  ever  saw  in 
any  gathering  in  the  Inijjerial  Scbtoss  at  the  German 
capital  was  about  fifteen  liuudred,— was  really  much  more 
attractive,  its  greater  interest  arising  from  the  presence 
of  persons  distinguished  in  every  field.  While  .it  St 
Petersburg  one  meets  only  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, at  Berlin  one  meets  not  only  these,  but  the  most 
prominent  men  in  politics,  science,  literature,  art,  and  the 
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higher  ranges  of  agricnltare,  commerce,  and  maunfac- 
tnre.  At  SL  Petershurg,  when  I  wished  to  meet  Huch  men, 
who  added  to  the  peawfui  glories  of  the  empire,  I  went  to 
their  houses  in  the  university  quarter;  at  Berlin  I  met 
them  also  at  court 

As  to  court  episodes  during  my  stay,  ono  espeeially 
dwells  in  my  mpmory.  On  arriving  ratlier  early  one  even- 
ing, 1  notiecd  a  large,  portly  man,  wearing  the  broad  reil 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  at  once  t^aw  that  he 
could  be  uo  other  than  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  IJona- 
parte  heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  Though  he  was  far 
larger  than  the  great  Najmleon,  and  had  the  eyes  of  his 
mother,  Princess  Clothildc,  his  likeneBS  to  his  father, 
Prince  Napoleon  ("Plon-Plon"),  whom  I  had  seen  yoai-s 
before  at  Paris,  was  very  marked.  Presently  his  brother, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  his  regiment  in  the  Caucasus, 
came  up  and  Iwgan  convpntation  with  him.  Botli  seemed 
greatly  vexed  at  something.  On  tlie  arrival  of  the 
Italian  ambassador,  he  naturally  went  up  and  spoke  to 
Uie  prince,  who  was  the  grandson  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel; but  the  curious  thing  was  that  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Connt  de  Montebello,  and  the  prince  absolutely  cot 
each  other.  Neitlier  seemed  to  have  the  remotest  idea 
that  the  other  was  in  the  room,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Montehellos  are  descended  from  Jean  Lannes,  the 
«^ble-l>oy  whom  Napoleon  made  a  marshal  of  France  and 
Pake  of  Montebello,  thus  founding  the  family  to  which 
the  French  ambassador  lielonged.  The  show  of  coolness 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  family  evidently  vexed  the 
French  pretender.  He  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  behind  the  imperial  train;  but  ho  was  not  permitted 
to  ait  at  the  imperial  table,  being  relegated  to  a  distant 
and  very  modest  seat,  I  was  informed  tJial,  tliough  the 
Emperor  could,  and  did,  have  the  ])rince  to  dine  with  him 
in  private,  he  felt  obliged,  in  view  of  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  French  Kcpnblic,  to  carefully  avoid  any 
special  recognition  of  him  in  pnblin. 

A  far  more  brilliant  visitor  was  tlie  Araecr  of  Bokhara. 
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I  have  a]rea<l.v  Kpoken  of  tbc  way  in  which  he  was  placod 
upon  the  throne  by  General  vVnnenkofF.  He  now  came  to 
visit  the  Czar  as  his  suzerain,  and  with  him  eanie  his  eld- 
est son  and  a  number  of  bis  greiit  nten.  The  satrap  liim- 
self  wag  a  singular  combination  of  splendor  and  stoicism, 
wearing  a  gorgeous  dri*ss  (wvered  with  enormous  jewels, 
and  observing  the  brilliant  sccnea  about  liim  with  hardly 
ever  a  word.  Even  when  lie  took  bis  place  at  tlic  table 
beside  the  Kmpress  he  was  very  oncouununicative.  Fac- 
ing the  inii>erial  table  sat  bis  great  men;  and  Iheir  em- 
barrassment was  oviiieut,  one  ni>ecial  sourci'  of  it  Iwing 
clearly  their  small  acquaintance  with  European  table 
utensils.  The  Ameer  bn)uglit  to  St.  Petersburg  splendid 
presents  of  gold  and  jewels,  after  the  Oriental  fasbion, 
and  also  the  heir  to  his  throne,  whom  be  left  as  a  sort  of 
hostage  to  be  educated  at  the  capital. 

An  eminent  Hnssian  who  was  in  very  close  relations 
with  the  Ameer  gave  mo  some  account  of  this  young  man. 
AJtliough  be  was  then  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  be  was,  as  regards  conduct,  a  mere  baby,  bursting 
oot  into  loud  boohooing  the  first  time  he  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  and  showing  himself  very  immature  in 
various  ways.  Curiousty  enough,  when  be  was  taken  to 
the  cadet  pcliool  he  was  found  to  be  unable  to  walk  for  any 
considerable  distance.  He  had  always  l>een  made  to  squat 
and  be  carried,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  toward 
making  him  a  Russian  ofBcer  was  to  train  him  in  using 
bis  legs.  He  took  an  especial  fancy  to  bicycles :  in  the  park 
attached  to  tlie  cadet  school  he  became  very  proficient 
in  the  use  of  them;  and,  retoming  to  Bokhara  at  his  first 
vacation,  be  took  with  bim,  not  only  a  bicycle  for  himself, 
but  another  for  his  brolbur.  Sliorlly  after  his  home-com- 
ing, the  Ameer  and  court  being  assembled,  he  gave  a 
display  of  his  powers;  but,  to  bis  great  mortification,  the 
Ameer  was  disgnsted:  the  idea  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  bo  seen  working  his  way  in  this  fashion  was  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas  of  that  potentate,  and  he  ordered  the 
bicycles  to  be  at  once  destroyed.    But  on  Uie  young  man '8 
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return  to  St  Petersburg  he  boaght  anoUier;  resumed  his 
exercises  u|kiii  it ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  when  he  c-omes  to  the 
throne,  intrcKtiire  that  form  of  locomotion  into  the  Moham- 
modon  regions  of  Northern  Asia. 

Among  the  greater  displays  of  my  final  year  were  a 
wedding  and  a  funeral.  The  former  was  that  of  the  Em- 
jwror's  eldest  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  at 
Pelerhof.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  was  eonduetcd  after 
the  usual  Russian  fashion,  its  most  curious  features  being 
the  leading  of  the  couple  about  the  altar  and  tlieir  drink- 
ing out  of  the  same  cup. 

Coming  from  the  ceremony  in  the  cJiapel,  we  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  found  ourselves,  at  the  foot  of  tJie  great 
Ktaircase,  in  a  crush.  But  just  at  the  side  was  a  large 
door  of  platc-glass  opening  upon  an  outer  gallery  com- 
municating with  other  parts  of  the  palace;  and  standing 
guard  at  t\u»  door  was  cue  of  the  "Nubians"  whom  I  had 
noticed,  from  time  to  lime,  at  the  Winter  Palace— an  enor- 
luons  creatui-e,  very  black,  very  glossy,  witli  the  most 
brilliant  costume  possible.  I  had  heard  much  of  these 
"Nnbians,"  and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they 
hod  hceu  brought  from  Ceutral  Africa  by  special  com- 
mand. At  great  assemblages  in  the  imperial  palaces, 
just  before  the  doont  were  dung  oi>en  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Majesties  and  their  cortege,  two  great  black  hands 
were  always  to  be  seen  put  through  the  doors,  ready  to 
open  them  in  an  instant— the  hands  of  two  of  these  "Nu- 
hians."  1  had  huilt  up  in  my  tititid  quite  a  structure  of  ro- 
mance regarding  them,  and  now  found  myself  in  the  crush 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  near  one  of  them.  As  I 
looked  up  at  him  he  said  to  me,  with  deferential  compas- 
sion, "If  you  please,  sah,  would  n't  yon  likelogit  outof  de 
crowd,  sah,  tlirouglidiayeredoahl"  By  his  dialect  he  was 
evidently  one  of  my  own  comjwtriots,  and,  though  in  a  sort 
of  daxe  at  this  discovery,  I  mecltauically  accepted  his  in- 
vitation ;  whereupon  he  opened  the  door,  let  us  tlirough, 
and  kept  back  the  crowd. 

Splendid,  too,  in  its  way,  was  the  funeral  of  the  Grand 
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Duchess  Catherine  at  the  Fortress  Chnrcb.  It  was 
very  impressive,  almost  as  nmrli  »o  as  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholait,  which  I  bad  attended  at  the  same 
place  nearly  forty  years  before.  The  Kiiiiwrnr  Alexander 
III,  with  his  brothers,  had  followed  the  hearse  and  coffin 
on  foot,  and  his  Majesty  was  evidently  greatly  fatigued. 
Soon  he  retired  to  take  rest,  and  then  it  was  that  we  began 
to  have  thf  first  suspicion  of  his  fatal  illness.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  skepticism.  Very  few  had  thonght  it 
possible  that  a  man  of  such  giant  frame  and  strength 
could  be  seriously  ill,  but  now  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  Standing  near  him,  I  noticed  his  pallor  and  evi- 
dent fatigue,  and  was  not  surprised  that  be  twice  left 
the  place,  in  order,  evidently,  to  secure  rest.  There  was 
need  of  it  In  the  Russian  Church  the  rule  is  that  all  mast 
stand,  and  all  of  us  stood  from  about  ten  in  the  morning 
until  balf-past  one  in  the  afternoon;  but  two  high  offi- 
cials covered  with  gold  lace  and  orders,  bearing  tapers 
by  the  side  of  the  grand  duchess's  coffin,  toppled  over 
from  exhaustion  and  were  removed. 

As  to  other  spectacles,  one  of  the  most  splendid  was  the 
midnight  mass  on  Kaster  eve.  At  my  former  visit  I  had 
seen  this  at  the  Kazan  Church ;  now  we  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Isaac.  The  ceremony  was  brilliant  almost 
beyond  conception,  as  in  the  old  days ;  the  music  was  hea- 
venly ;  and,  as  the  clocks  struck  twelve,  the  cannons  of  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  boomed  forth,  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  began  chiming,  and  a  light,  appearing  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  church,  seemed  to  run  in  all  directions 
through  the  vast  assemblage,  and  presently  all  seemed 
ablaze.  Kvery  person  in  the  church  was  holding  a  taper, 
and  within  a  few  moments  all  of  these  had  been  lighted. 

Mont  beautiful  of  all  wns  Oie  music  at  another  of  these 
Easter  reremonioa,  when  the  choristers,  robed  in  white, 
Mino  forth  from  tlie  sanctuary  and  sang  hymns  by  the 
■ide  of  the  cniply  sepulrher  under  tlic  dome. 

Thii  Kinging  by  the  choirs  in  Russia  is,  in  many  respects, 
moro  bcnulifiil  than  ttimilnr  music  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  worlds  save  that  of  the  calhedral  choir  of  Berliu  at 
its  best  I  have  heard  the  Sistine,  Pauline,  and  Lateran 
choirs  at  Home;  and  tlxiy  are  oertaioly  far  inferior  to 
these  Rnssian  singers.  No  instrumental  music  is  allowed, 
and  no  voices  of  women.  The  choristers  are  men  and 
boys.  There  are  several  fine  choirs  iu  St  Petersburg, 
but  three  are  famous:  that  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Winter 
Palace  (Jha|>e!,  tliat  of  the  Archbishop  ut  iJie  ('athedral 
of  St  Isaac,  and  that  of  the  Kevski  Monastery.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  concerts  when  all  were  combined,  and 
nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  perfect 

Operatic  music  also  receives  careful  attention.  Enor- 
mous subsidies  are  given  to  secure  the  principal  singers 
of  Europe  at  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  theaters; 
but  the  must  lavish  outlay  is  upun  the  nittioual  opera:  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  juitriotism  to  maintain  it  at  the 
highest  i>oint  poswible.  The  Kussian  Opera  House  is  an 
enormous  structure,  and  tlie  finest  piece  which  1  saw  given 
there  was  Glinka's  "Life  for  the  Czar."  Being  written 
by  a  Kussian,  on  a  patriotic  subject  and  fruin  au  ultra- 
loyal  |xtint  of  view,  everything  had  been  done  to  mount  it 
in  the  most  superb  way  possible:  never  have  I  seen  more 
wonderful  scenic  effects,  the  whole  culminating  in  tbe 
return  of  one  of  the  old  fighting  czars  to  the  Kremlin 
after  his  struggle  with  tlie  Poles.  The  stage  was  enor- 
mous and  the  procession  magulficeut  The  personages 
in  it  were  the  counterpai-ts,  us  regarded  dress,  of  the  per- 
sons they  represented,  exact  copies  Iwving  been  made 
of  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  the  old  Muscovite  boyards, 
as  preserved  in  the  Kremlin  Museum  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
this  procession  came  a  long  line  of  liorses,  iu  Oie  most 
superb  trappings  imaginable,  attended  by  guards  and  out- 
riders in  liveries  of  barliaric  splendor,  and  finally  the 
imperial  coach.  We  were  enabled  to  catch  sight  of  Uie 
Cossack  guards  on  the  front  of  it  when,  just  as  tbe  body 
of  the  coach  was  coming  into  view,  down  came  the  cur- 
tain. This  was  the  result  of  a  curious  prohibition,  en- 
forced in  all  theaters  in   Russia:  on  no  account  is  it 
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permitted  to  represent  the  sacred  person  of  any  emperor 
upon  the  sta^. 

Aa  to  otfatr  rousif,  very  good  oonoorts  were  occasionally 
^TCD,  the  mosiciaos  being  generally  irvm  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

Very  pleasant  were  snodry  ex<Tarsioos,  especially  dur- 
ing the  long  Kumraer  twiligiit;  und  among  tliese  were 
aerenade  i>artie«  given  by  various  uieuibers  of  the  diplo- 
raatic  corpB.  In  a  trim  steam-yacht,  and  carrying  singera 
with  OH,  we  sailed  aiiioug  tlie  islauds  in  the  midnight  hoars, 
»lo\i\i'iDg,  from  time  to  time,  to  greet  friends  occupying 
rottagcM  there. 

Aa  to  excarsions  in  the  empire,  I  have  already  given, 
in  niy  chapter  on  Tolfttoi,  some  account  of  my  second  visit 
to  Mo«oow ;  and  a  more  complete  account  is  rcRcrved  for 
a  chajiter  on  "Sundry  Excursions  and  Ex|>erienoeB." 
The  KBiue  may  l>e  said,  also,  regarding  an  excursion  taken, 
during  one  of  niy  vacations,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Uen- 
marfc. 

In  1893,  a  new  administration  having  brought  into 
powvr  the  party  opposed  to  my  own,  I  tendered  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  my  resignation,  and,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would  be  accepted,  gave  up  my  apartment;  but  as, 
iiiHtPfld  of  an  net'eptanoe,  there  came  a  very  kiud  indica- 
tion of  ilic  President's  confidence,  good-will,  and  prefer- 
ence for  my  contimiuncc  at  my  post,  1  remained  in  the 
Bervioe  a  year  longer,  occupying  my  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  finishing  uiy  hook.  Then,  feeling  the  need  of  go- 
ing elsewhere  to  revise  it,  I  wrote  the  President,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  confidence  and  kindness,  but  making  my 
resignation  final,  and  naming  llie  date  when  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  fur  me  to  leave  Kussiu.  A  very  kiud 
letter  from  him  was  the  result;  the  time  I  bad  named  was 
accepted;  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  18Jt4,  to  my  espe- 
cial satisfaction,  I  was  once  more  free  from  official  duty. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

^S'UEUBER  OP  THE  VENEZITELA  COMMISSION— ]89l>-i8M 

EARLY  one  morning,  just  at  the  end  of  1895,  as  I  was 
at  work  before  the  biazioK  fire  iu  my  library  at  the 
university,  the  winter  storms  bowling  outside,  a  card  was 
brought  in  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  assititaut 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  While  I 
was  wondering  what,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  eould  have 
brought  a  man  from  »iucb  important  duties  in  Washington 
to  the  bleak  hills  of  central  New  York,  he  entered,  and 
soon  made  known  his  business,  which  was  to  tender  me, 
on  the  port  of  President  ('levoland,  a  position  upon  the 
commission  which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress  to 
settle  tbe  boundary  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and 
British  (iuiaiia. 

The  whole  matter  had  attracted  great  attention,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  ii\y- 
pointmeot  of  the  commission  was  the  result  of  a  chain  of 
dreomstances  very  honorable  to  the  President,  to  his  Sec- 
retary of  Stale,  Mr.  Oluey,  and  to  Congress.  For  years 
tbe  Venezuelan  govcmment  had  been  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish a  frontier  between  its  territory  and  that  of  its  |miw- 
erful  neighbor,  hut  without  result;  and  meantime  the 
British  boundary  seemed  to  be  pushed  more  and  more  into 
the  territory  of  the  little  Spanish -A  meriean  republic. 
For  years,  too,  Venezuela  had  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Slates  had  ap{]ealRd  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. American  secretaries  of  state  and  ambassadors  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  had  "trusted,"  and  "regretted," 
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and  bad  *'tbe  honor  to  roDcw  assurances  of  their  most 
distinguished  fotisidHratioit";  but  atl  in  vain.  At  taut  the 
matter  had  Ixvu  prosented  by  Secretary  Olney  to  the  gov- 
eniment  of  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  now,  to  Mr.  Olney's  main 
de8i>ateh  on  t)ie  subject,  Lonl  Salisbury,  after  some 
months'  delay,  bad  returned  an  answer  declining  arbitra- 
tion, and  adding  that  international  law  did  not  recognize 
the  Monroe  Doctriue.  This  seemed  even  more  than  cool; 
for,  when  one  remembered  that  the  Monroe  Doctrioe  waa 
at  first  laid  down  with  the  approval  of  (Ireat  Britain,  that 
it  was  glorified  in  Parliament  and  in  the  British  press  of 
1823  and  the  years  following,  and  that  Great  Britain  bad 
laid  down  policies  in  varions  parts  of  the  eartb,  espe- 
cially  in  tlie  Mediterranean  and  in  the  far  East,  which  she 
insisted  that  all  other  powers  should  respect  without 
refereu<^e  to  any  sanction  by  international  law,  this  argu- 
ment seemed  almost  iusulling. 

So  it  evidently  seemed  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Probably  no 
man  less  inclined  to  demagogiam  or  to  a  policy  of  adven- 
tore  ever  existed;  but  as  he  looked  over  the  ease  bis 
American  inslinets  were  evidently  aroused.  He  saw  then, 
what  is  clear  to  everybody  now,  that  it  was  tlie  tiuie  of  all 
tiraea  for  laying  down,  distinctly  and  deciaively,  the 
American  doctrine  on  the  subject.  lie  did  so,  and  in  a 
message  to  Congress  proposed  that,  since  Great  Britain 
woold  not  intrust  the  finding  of  a  boundary  to  arbitration, 
the  United  States  should  appoint  comndssioncrs  to  Qnd 
what  the  proper  boundary  was,  and  then,  having  ascer- 
tained it,  should  suppoi-t  its  sister  American  republic  iu 
maintaining  it. 

Of  course  the  President  waa  attacked  from  all  sides 
most  bitterly;  even  those  called  "the  better  element"  in 
the  Kepablican  and  Democratic  parties,  who  bad  been  hia 
ardent  supporters,  now  became  bis  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  charged  witb  "demagogism"  and  "jingoism,"  but 
he  kept  sturdily  on.  Congress,  including  the  great  body 
of  the  Republicans,  supported  him;  the  people  at  large 
stood  by  him ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  commission  to  determine 
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the  bouudary  was  appointed  and  began  its  work  in  Wash- 
ington, tlie  commissioners  being,  in  the  order  named  by 
the  President,  David  J.  Brewer  of  Kansas,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  (^ourt  <if  the  United  Sliites;  Chief  .Instice  Alvey 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D.  Wliite  of  New 
York ;  F.  R.  Coiidort,  an  eminent  member  of  tlie  New  York 
bar;  and  Daniel  C.  Oilman  of  Maryland,  President  of 
Johns  Hoijkics  University. 

On  our  arrival  in  Washington  there  was  much  discour- 
agement amoug  us.  M'e  found  ourselves  in  a  jungle  of  ge- 
ographical and  legal  ques1iona,with  no  clue  in  sight  leading 
anjTvhither.  The  rights  of  Qrcat  Britain  had  been  derived, 
in  1815,  from  tlie  Netlierlands ;  the  rights  of  Venezuela  had 
been  derived,  about  1820,  from  Spain;  but  to  find  the 
boundary  separating  the  two  in  that  vast  territory,  mainly 
unsettled,  lietween  Uie  Orinoco  and  the  Esseqiiibo  rivers, 
seemed  impossible. 

The  original  rights  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  derived 
from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  in  1648;  and  on  ex- 
amining that  enormous  document,  which  settled  weighty 
questions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  life-and- 
death  struggle,  religious,  iiolitical,  and  military,  which 
had  gone  im  for  nearly  eighty  years,  one  little  elause  ar- 
rested our  attention:  that,  namely,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards, deiipite  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  agreed  that 
the  latter  might  carry  on  warlike  operations  against  "cer- 
tain other  people"  with  reference  to  territorial  rights  in 
America.  These  "certain  other  people"  were  not  pre- 
cisely indicated;  and  we  hoped,  by  finding  who  lliey 
were,  to  get  a  due  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  case. 
Straightway  two  of  our  three  lawyers,  Mr.  Justiee  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Condert,  grappled  on  this  question,  one  of  them 
taking  the  ground  that  these  "other  people"  referred  to 
were  the  Caribbean  Indians  who  had  lived  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  had  been  friendly  to  the 
Dutch  but  iinplaeablo  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  that  their 
territory  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  Dutch,  and, 
therefore,  as  having  passed  Anally  to  England.    But  the 
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oUier  disputant  insisted  that  it  referred  to  tbe  Brazilians 
and  had  uo  relation  tu  the  question  witli  which  we  had  to 
deal.  During  two  whole  sessions  this  ground  was  fought 
over  in  a  legal  way  by  these  gentlemen,  with  great  acu- 
men, the  rest  of  us  hardly  putting  in  a  word. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  session  I  ventured  a  rc< 
monstranoe,  saying  that  it  was  a  bistorieal,  and  not  a  legal, 
question;  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  settled  by  legal  ar- 
gument; tliat  tlie  first  thing  to  know  van  why  the  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  next  thing  was  to 
find,  from  tiie  whole  history  leading  up  to  it,  who  those 
"other  persons"  thus  vaguely  referred  to  and  left  by  lite 
S|>aniard8  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dutch  might  be; 
and  I  insisted]  that  this,  being  a  historical  question,  must 
be  solved  by  historical  experts.  The  commission  acknow- 
ledged tbe  justice  of  tliis;  and  on  my  nomination  we 
called  to  our  aid  Mr.  Oeorgc  Lincoln  Burr,  professor  of 
history  in  Cornell  University.  It  is  not  at  all  the  very 
close  friendship  which  has  existed  for  sc  many  years 
between  us  which  prompts  the  assertion  that,  of  all 
historical  scholars  I  have  ever  known,  be  is  among  the 
very  foremost,  by  his  powers  of  researcli,  his  tenacity  of 
tDcmory,  his  almost  pretematunil  accuracy,  his  ability  to 
keep  the  whole  field  of  investigation  in  his  mind,  and  his 
fidelity  to  truth  and  jastice.  He  was  sot  at  the  problem, 
and  given  access  to  the  libraries  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  Department,  as  also  to  the  large  collections  of  books 
and  maps  which  had  been  pla<-ed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission.  Of  these  tlie  most  important  were  those  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Curi- 
ous as  it  may  seem,  tliis  latter  institution,  far  in  the  interior 
of  our  country,  possesses  a  large  and  most  valuable  ool- 
lectioQ  of  maps  relating  to  the  colonization  history  of 
South  America.  Within  two  weeks  Professor  Burr  re- 
ported, and  never  did  o  report  give  more  satisfaction. 
He  had  unraveled,  historically,  the  whole  mystery,  and 
found  that,  the  government  of  Brazil  having  played  false 
to  both  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  Spain  had  allowed  the 
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NetlierlandR  to  take  vengeaoce  for  the  vexations  of  both. 
AVe  also  bad  Uie  exceedingly  valuable  services,  as  to  maps 
and  early  colonization  history,  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
librarian  of  riar\"ard  University,  eminent  botli  as  histo- 
rian and  geojfraplifr,  and  of  Professor  Jameson  of  Brown 
University,  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  in  them 
fields.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Marcus  Baiter  of  tlie  United 
States  Coast  Sun-ey  aided  us,  from  day  to  day,  in  ma[)- 
ping  out  any  territories  that  we  wished  especially  to  etudy. 

All  this  TTork  was  indisi)en»able.  At  tlie  very  beginning 
jf  our  serious  there  had  l)ooo  laid  before  us  the  first  of  a 
ftries  of  British  Blue  Books  on  tlie  whole  subject;  and, 
with  all  ray  admiration  for  the  better  things  in  British 
history,  politics,  and  life,  candor  compels  mo  to  say  that  it 
was  anything  but  creditable  to  lite  men  immiHliately  re- 
sponsible for  it.  It  made  several  statements  that  were  ab- 
sobitely  baseless,  and  sought  to  rest  them  ujKin  authorities 
which,  when  examined,  were  foimd  not  to  bear  in  the  slight- 
est d^ree  the  interpretation  init  upon  them.  1  must  con- 
fess that  nothing,  save,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  British 
"exjwrts"  regarding  the  Behriug  Sea  (|uestiou,  has  ever 
comesoncar  shaking  my  faith  in  "British  fair  play."  Nor 
were  the  American  commissioners  alone  in  judging  this 
document  severely.  Critics  broke  forth,  even  in  the  Loo- 
don  "Times,"  denouncing  it,  until  it  was  supplanted  by 
another,  which  was  fair  and  just. 

I,  of  course,  impute  nothing  to  the  leading  British  states- 
men who  had  charge  of  the  whole  Veuczuolau  question. 
The  culprits  were,  undoubtedly,  sundrj'  underlings  whose 
xea!  outran  their  honesty.  Tbcy  api>arently  thought  that 
in  the  United  States,  which  they  probably  considered  as 
new,  raw,  and  too  mudi  engagei)  in  dolhn'-hunting  to  pro- 
duce scholars,  their  citations  from  authorities  more  or  less 
difficult  of  access  would  fail  to  be  critically  examined. 
But  their  conduct  was  soon  exiwsod,  and  even  their  prin- 
cipals joined  in  repudiating  some  of  their  fundamental 
statements.  Professor  Burr  was  sent  abroad,  and  at  Tlie 
Hague  was  able  to  draw  treasures   from  ttie  library 
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and  archives  ref^ardiog  the  old  Dutch  occupation  and  to 
Bend  a  mass  of  important  material  for  our  delibera- 
tions. In  London  also  he  soon  showed  his  qualities,  and 
these  were  acknowledged  even  by  Bome  leading  British 
geographers.  The  latter  had  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
iudulge  in  what  a  German  might  call  "tendency"  geogra- 
phy ;  bnt  the  eleamess,  eamestnoss,  and  honesty  of  our 
agent  soon  gained  their  respect,  and,  after  that,  the  inves- 
tigators of  both  sides  worked  harmoniously  together. 
While  the  distinguished  lawyers  above  named  bad  main 
charge  of  the  legal  JiuestionM,  ('resident  Gilman,  who  had 
in  his  early  life  been  professor  of  physical  and  general 
geograi>hy  at  Yale,  was  given  charge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  map-seeking  and  -making;  and  to  me,  with  the  others, 
was  left  the  duty  of  studying  and  reporting  upon  the  ma- 
terial as  brought  in.  Taking  up  my  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, I  applied  myself  earnestly  to  reading  through 
masses  of  hookt),  correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
and  studied  maps  until  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  in  tlie 
country  concvmed  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
tJie  Dntch  governors  on  the  Cuynni  and  the  Si)anis)i 
monks  on  the  Orinoco.  As  a  result  lines  more  or  less 
tentative  were  prepared  by  each  of  ns,  Judge  Brewer 
and  myself  agreeing  very  closely,  and  the  otliers  not  being 
very  distant  from  us  at  any  important  point.  One  former 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  [  learned,  during  tliis 
investigation,  to  respect  greatly,— Lord  Aberdeen,  whom 
I  well  remembered  as  discredited  and  driven  from  power 
during  my  stay  in  Hus.sia  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  Crimean  War. 
He  was  wise  enough  in  tliose  days  to  disbelieve  in  war  with 
Russia,  and  to  desire  a  solution  of  tlie  Turkish  problem 
by  peace,  but  was  overruled,  and  the  solution  was  at- 
tempted by  a  war  most  eoatly  in  blood  and  treasure,  which 
was  apparently  successful,  but  really  a  failure.  He  was 
driven  from  his  post  with  ignominy;  and  I  well  remem- 
bered seeing  a  very  successful  cartoon  in  "Punch"  at  that 
period,  representing  him,  wearing  coronet  and  mantle  and 
fast  asleep,  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  which  waa 
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rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  soa  and  apparently  about  to 
founder. 

Since  tliat  time  his  wisdom  has,  I  think,  been  recog- 
nized; and  I  am  now  glad  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that, 
of  aJI  the  many  British  statesmen  who  dealt  with  the 
Venezuelan  ))uestion,  he  was  clearly  the  most  just.  The 
line  he  drew  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  possible.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  grasp  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  nor  did  he 
meander  about  choice  gold-fields  or  valuable  strategic 
points,  seeking  to  include  them.  The  Venezuelans  them- 
selves had  shown  willingness  to  aceejit  his  proposal ;  but 
alleged,  as  their  reason  for  not  doing  so,  thai  the  British 
government  had  preached  to  them  regarding  their  internal 
policy  so  offenaivt'Iy  that  self-respect  forbade  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  part  of  it. 

Toward  this  Aberdeen  line  we  tended  more  and  more; 
and  in  the  sequel  we  beard,  with  very  great  satiafaction, 
that  the  Arbitration  Tribunnl  at  Paris  had  practically 
adopted  this  line,  which  we  of  tlie  commission  had  virtu- 
ally agreed  upon.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that,  each  side 
having  at  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration  claimed  the 
whole  vast  territory  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ksse- 
qaibo,  neither  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  award.  Rut  T 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  just,  and  that  it  forms  a  moat 
striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  international  arbitra- 
tion in  such  questions,  as  a  means,  not  only  of  ])reser\'ing 
international  peace,  but  of  arriving  at  substantial  justice. 

Our  deliberations  and  conolosions  were,  of  coursp,  kept 
wcret.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing 
should  got  out  regarding  them.  Our  sessions  were  de- 
layed and  greatly  prolonged,  partly  on  account  of  the 
amonot  of  work  to  be  done  in  stvidying  the  many  ques- 
tions involved,  and  ]>artly  beeauBe  we  hoped  that,  more 
and  more,  British  opinion  would  tend  to  the  submission 
of  the  whole  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  proper  inter- 
national tribunal;  and  that  Lord  Rallsbury.  the  prime 
miniBtcr,  who,  in  his  rather  cynical,  "Saturday-Review," 
faigh-Tory   way,   had   scouted   the   idea   of  arbitration, 
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would  at  lost  be  brought  to  it  Of  course,  every  think- 
ing GngUshnian  looked  with  unoasincss  toward  the  possi- 
bility that  a  line  might  be  laid  down  by  the  United  States 
which  it  would  feel  obliged  to  maintjun,  and  which  would 
necessitate  its  supporting  Venezuela,  at  all  hazards, 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney 
finally  trimnplied.  MoKt  fortunately  for  both  parties, 
Great  Britain  had  at  Washington  a  most  eminent  diplo- 
matist, whose  acquaintance  I  then  made,  but  whom  I  af- 
terward came  to  know,  respect,  and  admire  even  more 
during  the  Peace  Confercnee  at  The  Hague— Sir  Julian, 
afterward  l-#ord,  Pauneefote.  Hib  wise  counsels  pre- 
vailed; Lord  Salisbury  receded  from  his  position;  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  arbitration;  and  the  question  entered 
into  a  new  stage,  which  was  finally  ended  by  the  award  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris,  presided  over  by  M. 
de  Martens  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  having  on  its  bench  the 
chief  justices  of  tJie  two  nations  and  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  their  highest  courts.  It  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  find  their  award  agreeing,  substantially, 
witli  tlie  line  which,  after  so  mucli  trouble,  our  own  com- 
mission had  worked  out  Arbitration  having  been  de- 
cided upon,  onr  commission  refrained  from  laying  down 
a  frontier-line,  but  re]K»rted  a  mass  of  material,  some 
fourteen  volumes  in  all,  with  an  atlas  containing  about 
seventy  five  maps,  all  of  which  fonned  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  material  laid  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  Paris. 

It  was  a  happy  solution  of  tlie  whole  qaestion,  and  it 
was  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  justice. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  one  little  matter  which 
throws  light  upon  a  certain  disgraceful  system  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  at  various  otJier  times  in  these 
memoirs;  and  I  do  so  now  in  the  hope  of  keeping  people 
thinking  upon  one  of  tlie  most  wretched  abuses  in  the 
United  States,    I  have  said  above  that  we  were,  of  course. 
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obliged  to  maintain  the  stricleat  secrecy.  To  have  allowed 
our  coDclusioDS  to  get  out  would  bavc  thwarted  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  iuveatiKation ;  Vmt  a  person  who  claimed 
to  represent  one  of  the  leading  presses  in  Washington 
seemed  to  think  that  consideration  of  no  special  impor- 
tance, and  came  to  our  rooms,  virtually  insisting  on  r6- 
ceiving  information.  Having  been  told  that  it  could  not 
be  given  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  inserting  a  sensa- 
tional paragraph  in  the  papers  regarding  the  extrava- 
gance of  tJie  commission.  Tie  informed  the  world  that  we 
were  expending  large  sums  of  public  money  in  costly 
furniture,  in  rich  cari>ets,  and  especially  in  splendid  sil- 
verware. The  fact  was  that  the  rooms  were  furnished 
very  simply,  with  i)lain  office  furniture,  with  cheap  car- 
pets, and  witii  a  safe  for  locking  up  the  more  precious  doo- 
nments  intrusted  to  us  and  such  papers  as  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  seeret.  The  "silverware"  consisted  of  two 
very  plain  plated  jugs  for  ice-water;  and  I  may  add  that 
after  our  adjourumout  the  furniture  was  so  wisely  sold 
that  very  nearly  the  whole  expenditure  for  it  was  returned 
into  the  treasury. 

These  details  would  he  utterly  trivial  were  it  not  that, 
with  others  which  I  have  given  in  other  places,  they  indi- 
cate that  pro:^titution  of  tlie  press  to  sensation-mongering 
which  the  American  people  should  realize  and  rc))rovc. 

While  I  have  not  gone  intx)  minor  details  of  our  work,  I 
have  thought  that  thus  much  might  be  interesting.  Of 
course,  had  these  reminiscences  been  written  earlier,  thin 
skeldi  of  thtp  interior  history  of  the  commission  would 
have  been  omitted;  bat  now,  the  award  of  the  Paris  tri- 
bunal having  been  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  secrecy 
Hhould  be  longer  maintained.  Never,  before  that  award, 
did  any  of  us,  T  am  sure,  indicate  to  any  person  what  our 
view  OS  to  the  line  between  the  poBsosaions  of  Venezuela 
and  Orcat  Britain  was;  but  now  we  may  do  so,  and  T  feel 
that  all  conct^rned  amy  be  congratulated  on  ttie  fact  ttiat 
two  tribonals,  each  seeking  to  do  jnstice,  united  on  the 
same  line,  and  tliat  Hue  virtually  the  same  which  one  of 
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the  most  just  of  BritiBb  statesmen  bad  approved  many 
years  before. 

During  this  Venezuela  work  in  "Wafihinpton  I  made  ae- 
qaaintancc  with  many  leading  men  in  politics;  and  among 
those  who  interested  roe  most  was  Mr.  Carlisle  of  Ken- 
tnclcy,  SetTctarj-  of  Uie  Treasury.  He  had  been  member 
of  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  Iloose  of  Uepresentatives,  and 
senator,  and  was  justly  respected  and  admired.  Per- 
haps the  most  )>eculiar  tribute  that  1  ever  heard  jMid  to  a 
pnblir  man  was  given  him  onre  in  the  Ilonse  of  Uepresen- 
tatives by  my  friend  Mr.  flim^ick,  then  representative, 
and  afterward  senator,  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Sealed  by  his  side  in  the  House,  and  noting  the  rnhngs  of 
Mr.  (.'arliale  as  Speaker,  1  asked,  "What  sort  of  man  is 
this  Speaker  of  yoursl"  Mr.  Tlisoock  answered,  "As  you 
know,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  Democrats,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  of  Republicans;  yet  I  will  say  this: 
that  my  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  eom^ive  of 
his  making  an  unfair  ruling  or  doing  an  unfair  thing 
against  tlie  party  opposed  to  him  in  this  Ilonse.'* 

Mr.  Carlisle's  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
sjieeciies  carried  great  weight;  and  in  the  eami^ign  which 
came  on  later  between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan,  he, 
in  my  ojiinion,  and  indeed  in  the  ojiinion,  I  think,  of  every 
leading  public  man,  did  a  most  honorable  thing  when  he 
deliberately  broke  from  his  party,  sacrificed,  apparently, 
ail  hopes  of  political  preferment,  and  opposed  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  candidate,  llis  speech  before  the  work- 
ing-men of  Chicago  on  the  issues  of  that  period  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  two  most  important  delivered  during 
the  first  McKinley  campaign,  the  otlier  being  that  of  Carl 
Schnrz. 

Another  man  whom  I  saw  from  time  to  time  during  this 
period  was  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stevenson.  1  first  met 
him  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  where  we  sat  side  by 
side;  but  we  merely  talked  on  generalities.  But  the  next 
time  I  met  him  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  there  I  found  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
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mirable  raconlenrs  I  had  ever  met  After  a  series  of 
admirable  stories,  one  of  the  party  said  to  me:  "He  conld 
tell  jut4t  as  good  stories  as  tho»e  for  three  weeks  mnning 
and  never  repeat  himself." 

One  of  these  stories  by  the  Vice-President,  if  true, 
threw  a  curious  light  over  the  relations  of  President 
Lincoln  with  three  men  very  distinguished  in  American 
annals.  It  was  as  follows:  One  day,  shortly  before  the 
issne  of  (he  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  visitor,  find- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  in  melancholy  mood,  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  not  feeling 
80  well  as  at  my  last  visit."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "Yea, 
I  am  troubled.  One  day  the  best  of  our  friends  from 
the  border  States  come  in  and  insist  that  T  shall  not  issne 
an  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  that,  if  J  do  so,  the 
border  States  will  virtnally  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Sonthem  Confederacy.  Another  day,  ('harles  Sumner, 
Tbad  Stevens,  and  Ben  Wade  come  in  and  insist  that  if 
I  do  not  issue  such  a  proclamation  the  North  will  be  ut- 
terly discouraged  and  the  Union  wrecked,— and,  by  the 
way,  these  three  men  are  coming  in  this  very  afternoon." 
At  this  moment  bis  expression  changed,  his  countenance 
lighted  np,  and  be  said  to  the  visitor,  who  was  from  the 

West,  "Mr. ,  did  you  ever  go  to  a  prairie  schooIT" 

"No."  said  the  visitor,  "I  never  did."  "Well,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  did,  and  it  was  a  very  poor  school,  and 
we  were  very  poor  folks,— too  poor  to  have  regular  read- 
ing-boobs, and  so  we  brought  onr  Bibles  and  read  from 
them.  One  morning  the  chapter  was  from  tlie  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  a  little  boy  who  sat  next  me  went  all  wrong 
in  pronouncing  the  names  of  Shadrach,  Me^hach,  and 
Abednego.  The  teacher  had  great  difficulty  in  setting 
him  right,  and  before  be  succeeded  was  obliged  to  scold 
the  boy  and  cuff  him  for  his  stupidity.  The  next  verse 
came  to  me,  and  so  the  chapter  went  along  down  the  class. 
Presently  it  started  on  its  way  back,  and  soon  after  I  no- 
ticed that  the  little  fellow  began  crying.  On  this  I  asked 
him,  'What  's  the  matter  with  youT*  and  be  answered, 
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*  I)oD  't  you  see  1  Them  three  miserable  ca^Hes  are  eoming 
back  to  me  H(;aiii.'  " 

I  also  at  that  jwriod  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Senator 
Qray  of  Deluwart?,  who  (wt'iiied  to  me  ideully  fitted  for  bia 
position  88  a  member  of  tbe  Upper  House  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Rcpd  also  made  a  great  impression  npon  me  as  a 
inuii  of  honesty,  lucidity,  and  force.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Oluey,  I  saw  frequently,  and  was  always  im- 
presKed  by  tlie  sort  of  bulldog  tenacity  wliieji  had  guiued 
bis  victory  over  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  arbitratioB  matter. 

But  to  give  even  tlie  most  hasty  sketch  of  the  members 
of  the  Siipi-enie  Court,  the  cabinet,  and  of  both  bouses  of 
Congress  whom  I  met  would  require  more  time  than  is  at 
my  disposal. 

This  stay  in  Washington  I  enjoyed  mneh.  Our  capital 
city  is  beeoming  the  seat  of  a  refined  hospitality  which 
makes  it  more  and  more  attraetivc.  Time  was,  and  that 
not  very  long  siDoe,  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of 
exile  by  diplomatists,  and  as  repulsive  by  many  of  our 
eitizeus;  but  all  that  is  of  the  ])ast:  the  courtesy  shown  by 
its  inhabitants  is  rapidly  changing  its  reputation. 

Perlminf,  of  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  Umt  time,  the 
most  attractive  to  mo  was  an  excursion  of  the  American 
Oeograpbirnl  Society  to  MontJcello,  the  final  residence  of 
Trcsideut  .lelTernon.  Voars  before,  while  vitiiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  1  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  that  creation  of  Mr.  .IctTurson  and  in  the 
surroimdings  of  his  home:  but  the  present  occuiMmt  of 
Monticello,  having  lieen  greatly  annoyed  by  visitors,  was 
understood  to  ho  reluctant  to  allow  any  stranger  to  enter 
tlie  mansion,  and  I  would  not  intrude  upon  him.  But  now 
bouse  and  grounds  were  freely  thrown  open,  and  upon  a 
delightful  day.  The  house  itself  was  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  arehilecture  which  had  reached  its  Wst  develop- 
mcot  at  the  time  of  JelTerson's  stay  in  France;  and  the 
decorations,  like  tliosc  which  I  had  noted  years  before  in 
some  of  tlie  rooms  of  the  university,  were  of  an  exquisite 
Louis  Seize  character. 
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JelTereon's  peculiarities,  also,  came  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  house.  Pcrhai>s  the  most  singalar  was  bis  bed, 
occupying  Uie  wliole  space  of  an  ardiway  between  two 
rooms,  one  of  which,  on  the  left,  served  as  a  dressing- 
room  for  him,  and  Uie  otlier,  on  the  right,  for  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son; and,  there  being  no  communication  between  tliem 
save  by  a  long  circuit  through  varions  rooms,  it  was 
evident  that  the  ex-President  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  have  bis  intimate  belongings  interfered  with 
by  any  of  the  women  of  tlie  household,  not  even  by  his 
wife. 

But  most  attractive  of  all  was  tlie  view  through  the 
valleys  and  over  the  neighboring  bills  as  we  sat  at  our 
picnic-tnblcs  on  the  lawn.  Having  read  with  care  every 
line  of  Jefferson's  Icttcre  ever  published,  and  some  writ- 
ings of  his  which  have  never  Iwen  printed,  my  imagination 
was  vivid.  It  euahlcd  nic  to  see  htm  walking  through  the 
rooms  and  over  the  estate,  receiving  distinguished  guests 
under  the  portico,  discussing  with  tliem  at  his  dinner-table 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  promnlgatiog  his  theo- 
ries, some  of  which  were  so  beneGcent  and  others  so  nox- 
ious. 

The  only  sad  part  of  this  visit  was  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion, by  the  fire  not  long  before,  of  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  rotunda  of  tlie  university.  I  especially  mourned 
over  the  calcined  remains  of  their  capitals,  for  into  these 
Jefferson  Iiad  really  wrought  his  own  heart.  With  a  jws- 
sioD  for  the  modem  adaptation  of  classic  architecture,  he 
had  poured  the  very  essence  of  his  artistic  feelings  into 
them.  He  longed  to  see  every  stroke  which  his  foreign 
sculptors  made  upon  them.  Daily,  awording  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  time,  be  rode  over  to  sec  how  they  progi-cssod, 
and,  between  his  visits,  frequently  observed  them  through 
his  tele8eot)e;  and  now  all  their  work  was  but  calcined 
limestone.  Fortunately,  the  burning  of  the  old  historical 
buildings  aroused  public  spirit;  large  sums  of  money  were 
poured  into  the  university  treasury';  and  the  work  was  in 
process  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  restore  the  former 
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beanty  of  the  colomiade  and  largely  increase  the  buildings 
and  resources  of  the  institution. 

During  my  work  upon  the  wminiBpion  I  learned  to  re- 
spect more  and  more  the  calm,  steady,  imperturbable  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  course  the  sensational  press 
howled  oonfinualty,  and  the  press  which  was  considered 
especially  enlightened  and  which  had  steadily  supported 
him  up  to  this  period,  was  hardly  less  bitter;  but  he  per- 
severed. During  ttie  period  taken  by  the  commission  for 
its  work,  both  the  American  and  British  peoples  had  time 
for  calm  thought  Tx>rd  Salishurj-,  especially,  had  time 
to  think  bettor  of  it ;  and  when  ho  at  last  receded  from  his 
former  banghty  position  and  accepted  arbitration,  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  State  Department  gained  one  of  the 
most  honorable  victories  in  the  history  of  American  di- 
plomacy. 


CHAPTER  XL       ■ 

AS  AMBASSADOB  TO  OERUANT  - 1807-1003 

OX  Uie  l8t  of  April,  18^7,  PresideDt  McKioley  Domi- 
uated  me  ambassador  to  Berlin;  and,the  appoiutnient 
having  b«eu  duly  coofirmed  by  the  Senate,  1  visited  Wasli- 
ingtoo  to  obtain  ituttrmrtions  and  make  preparations.  One 
of  the  most  im|M)rtaut  of  tbeae  preiiarations  wax  the  se< 
coring  of  a  second  stecretary  for  the  embat^sy.  A  long  list 
of  applicants  for  this  position  had  appeared,  several  with 
BtroDg  baeking  from  party  magnates,  cabinet  officers,  and 
AenatorR;  hnt,  though  all  of  them  seemed  cxeellont  young 
men,  very  few  bud  as  yet  any  experience  likely  lo  be  ser- 
viceable, and  a  look  over  the  list  suggested  many  misgiv- 
ings. There  was  especially  needed  just  then  at  Berlin  a 
second  secretary  prepared  to  aid  in  disentangling  sundry 
important  questions  already  before  the  embassy.  The 
first  secretary,  whom  no  person  thought  of  displacing,  was 
ideally  fitted  for  his  plat*— in  fact,  was  fitteil  for  any  post 
in  the  diplomatic  service;  but  a  second  secretary  was 
needed  to  take,  as  an  expert,  a  mass  of  work  on  questions 
relating  to  commerce  and  manufactures  which  wore  just 
then  arising  between  the  two  nations  in  shapes  new  and 
even  threatening. 

While  the  whole  matter  was  under  advisement,  there 
appeared  a  young  man  from  Ohio,  with  no  backing  of  any 
sort  save  his  record.  He  bad  distinguished  himself  at  one 
of  onr  universities  as  a  student  in  political  economy  and 
international  law;  had  then  taken  a  fellowship  in  the  same 
field  at  another  university;  and  had  finally  gone  to  Qer* 
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many  and  there  taken  bis  degree,  his  gi-aduatiag  thesis 
being  on  "The  Coinmeroial  and  Diplomatic  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany. "  In  prci>aring 
this  he  had  been  allowed  tn  work  up  a  inasH  of  material  in 
our  embassy  archives,  and  bad  afterward  ex)>8uded  la» 
thesis  into  a  book  which  had  gained  him  credit.  As  the 
most  serious  queKlions  Ixitween  tlie  two  (*ountries  were 
eommorcial,  ho  aet-med  a  godscad ;  and,  going  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent, I  stated  the  matter  fnlly.  Though  the  young  man 
was  88  far  as  possible  from  having  any  "pull"  in  Uie  State 
from  which  he  came,  was  not  at  all  known  either  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Slate  or  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  all  of  whom  came  from  Ohio,  and  was  equally 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Ohio  senators  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative, and  though  notliing  whatevL>r  was  known  of  his 
party  afliliatioDB,  tfac  President,  on  bearing  a  statement  of 
the  ease,  ignored  all  i)re8sure  in  favor  uf  rival  candidates, 
sent  in  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  duly  con- 
finned. 

The  next  thing  was  the  api>ointmeut  of  a  military  attach^ . 
The  position  is  by  no  moans  a  sinecure.  Our  govermuont 
must  always  feel  the  importam-e  of  receiving  the  latest  in- 
formation as  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  very  wisely,  it  bas 
attached  military  and  naval  experts  to  various  leading 
embassies.  It  is  important  that  these  be  not  only  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  far-seeing,  but  gentlemen  in  the 
truest  sense  of  tlie  word;  and  I  therefore  presented  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  who,  having  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion in  Alaska  and  served  with  his  regiment  on  the  Western 
plains  most  creditably,  had  done  duty  as  military  attach^ 
with  me  during  my  mission  at  St.  Pelersbnrg,  and  had 
proved  himself,  in  every  respect,  admirable.  Though  he 
had  no  other  supporter  at  the  national  capital,  the  Secre- 
tary  of  War,  Governor  Alger,  granted  my  request,  and  he 
was  appointed. 

These  matters,  to  many  people  apparently  trivial,  are 
here  alluded  to  because  it  is  so  often  charged  that  political 
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considerations  outweigh  all  others  in  sach  appoiDtments, 
and  beoAUB«  this  charge  was  frequently  made  against 
President  McKinlcy.  The  simple  fact  is  that.witli  the  mul- 
titude of  nominations  to  be  made,  the  appointing  power 
cannot  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicants,  and 
must  ask  the  advice  of  persons  who  have  known  them  and 
can,  to  some  extent,  be  held  responsible  for  them.  In  both 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  political  pressure  of  the  strong- 
cat  in  favor  of  other  candidates  wont  for  nothing  against 
the  awertainwl  interest  of  the  public  service. 

The  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time  was  Mr.  .John  Sher- 
man. I  had  known  him  somewhat  during  his  career  as 
senator  and  Se<;retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  for  his 
character,  abilities,  and  services  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. I  now  saw  him  often.  He  had  become  somewhat 
infinn,  but  his  mind  seemed  still  clear ;  whether  at  tbo  State 
Department  or  in  social  circles  his  reminiscences  of  public 
men  and  affairs  were  always  iuterestiug,  and  one  of  these 
confirmed  an  opinion  I  have  expressed  in  another  chapter. 
One  night,  at  a  dinner-party,  tlie  discussion  having  fallen 
upon  President  Andrew  .lobnson,  and  some  slighting  re- 
marks having  been  made  regarding  him  by  one  of  our 
com|>any,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  one  of  President 
Johnson's  strongest  opiKinents,  declare<t  him  a  man  of  pa- 
triotic motives  as  well  as  of  great  ability,  and  insisted  tliat 
the  Hepublican  party  had  made  a  great  mistake  iu  attempt- 
ing to  impeach  him.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  conversation  one 
of  the  foremost  members  of  the  House  of  Uepresentatives, 
a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  ebaracler,  stated  that  he 
had  himself,  when  a  young  man,  aided  Mr.  Johnson  as  sec- 
retary, and  that  be  was  con^nnccd  that  the  ex-President 
could  write  very  little  mun-  than  his  signature.  We  bad  all 
heard  the  old  story  tbat  after  ho  bad  become  of  age  hie 
Dcwly  wedded  wife  had  taught  him  the  alphabet,  but  it  was 
known  to  very  few  that  be  remained  to  the  last  so  imper- 
fectly equipped. 

Of  con%'er8ations  with  many  otlier  leading  men  of  that 
period  at  Washington  I  remember  that,  at  the  house  of  my 
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friend  Dr.  nill.  afterward  assiRtaot  secretary  of  state,  raeo- 
tion  being  made  of  the  Blaine  cam[>aigii,  aD  eminent  justice 
of  the  Siiprvmc  Court  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  always  insisted 
to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  lost  the  Presidency  on 
account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  BuFcbard'8  fainoaa  alliteratiOD, 
"Rum,  Romani.sm,  and  rebellion,"  and  that  the  whole  wan 
really  a  I>eniocralic  trick.  Neither  the  judge  nur  any  other 
person  present  believed  that  Mr.  Blaine's  opinion  in  this 
matter  was  well  founded. 

Au  imiwrtant  part  of  my  business  during  this  visit  was 
to  confer  with  the  proper  persons  at  Washington,  inclod- 
ing  tiie  German  ambassador.  Baron  von  Thielmaun,  re- 
garding sundry  troublesome  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  addition  to  the  American  tariff 
of  a  duty  against  the  sugar  imports  from  every  other  oduq- 
try  equivalent  to  the  sugar  bounty  allowed  manufactures 
in  that  country  had  led  to  HjKHrial  diffirulties.  It  had  been 
claimed  by  Germany  that  this  additional  duty  was  contrary 
to  the  most- favored-nation  clause  in  our  treaties;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  decisions  on  our  side  had  been  oonflitrting, 
Mr.Greshaui,Secretar)-  of  State  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  hav- 
ing allowed  that  the  German  contention  was  right,  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Olney,  having  presented  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  was  wrong.  On  this  point,  conversa- 
tions, not  only  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  German 
ambassador,  but  with  leading  members  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  having  the  tariff  in  charge,  and  especially  with 
Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Senate  and  Governor 
Dingley  of  the  House,  showed  me  that  the  case  was  com- 
plicated, Uie  various  interests  somewhat  excited  against 
each  other,  and  that  my  work  in  dealing  with  them  was  to 
be  trying. 

There  were  also  several  other  questions  no  less  difficult, 
those  relating  to  the  exportation  of  American  products  to 
(Jermany  and  the  troubles  already  brewing  in  Samoa  being 
especially  prominent;  so  that  it  was  with  anything  but  an 
easy  feeling  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  I  sailed  from  New 
Tork, 
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Od  the  12th  of  June  I  presented  the  President's  letter 
of  credence  to  tlie  Emperor  William  II.  Tlie  more  impor- 
tant of  my  new  relations  to  tlie  sovereign  had  given  me  no 
misgivings;  for  daring  my  stay  in  Berlin  as  minister, 
eigbti«u  years  hefore,  I  had  found  him  very  courteous,  he 
heing  then  tlie  heir  apparent ;  but  with  the  ceremonial  part 
it  was  otlterwise,  and  to  that  I  looked  forward  almost  with 
dismay. 

For,  since  my  stay  in  Berlin,  tbe  legation  had  been  raised 
to  an  embassy.  U  bud  been  justly  thought  by  various 
patriotic  members  of  Congress  that  it  was  incompatible, 
either  with  the  dignity  or  the  interests  of  so  great  a  nation 
as  ours,  to  be  represented  simply  by  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, who.  when  calling  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  transact 
business,  might  he  obliged  to  wait  for  hours,  and  even  until 
tJie  next  day,  while  representatives  from  much  less  impor- 
tant conntriea  who  ranked  as  ambassadnrs  went  in  at  <m(*. 
Tbe  change  was  good,  but  in  making  it  ('Ougress  took  no 
thought  of  some  things  which  onght  to  have  been  provided 
for.  Of  these  I  shall  si)eal(  later;  hut  as  regards  the  pres- 
entation, the  trying  feature  to  nie  was  that  there  wns  a 
great  difference  between  this  and  any  ceremonial  which  I 
had  previously  experienced,  whether  aa  commissioner  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  Paris,  or  as  minister  at  Berlin  and  St 
Petersburg.  At  tbe  presentation  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary he  goes  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  |)alace  at  the  time 
appointed;  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign; 
delivers  to  him,  with  some  simple  siJeei-h,  the  autograph 
letter  from  the  President ;  and  tlien,  after  a  kindly  answer, 
all  is  finished.  But  an  ambassador  does  not  escape  so 
eauly.  Under  a  fiction  of  international  law  he  is  regarded 
aa  the  direct  representative  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
his  country,  and  is  treated  in  some  sense  as  such.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  high  personage 
of  the  eonrt.  in  full  nniform,  appejired  at  my  hotel  accom- 
panied by  various  other  fundiouaries,  with  three  court 
carriages,  attendants,  and  outriders,  depnted  to  conduct 
me  to  tbe  palace.    Having  been  escorted  to  the  first  of  the 
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carriages,— myself,  in  plain  citizen's  dre«s,  on  the  back 
seat;  my  escort,  in  gorgeous  tinifomi,  facing  me;  and  my 
secretaries  and  atlacbps  in  Uie  other  carriagex,— ve  took 
tip  our  niarcb  in  solemn  procession— carriages,  ootriders, 
and  all— tbrougfa  tlie  Willielmstrasse  and  Unter  den  Lin* 
den.  On  either  eide  was  a  gaping  crowd;  at  the  various 
corps  de  garde  bodies  of  troops  came  out  and  presented 
arms;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  p»laee  there  was  a  presen- 
tation of  arms  and  beating  of  drums  wbicb,  for  the  mo- 
ment, somewbat  abashed  me.  U  was  an  ordeal  more 
pictures<]ue  tban  agreeable. 

The  reception  by  the  Kmperor  was  simple,  courteons, 
and  kindly.  Neither  of  ns  made  any  set  speech,  but  we 
discussed  various  questions,  making  reference  to  our 
former  meeting  and  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since. 
Among  these  changes  1  referred  to  the  great  improvement 
in  Berlin,  whereuiKtn  be  said  that  he  could  not  think  the 
enormous  growth  of  modern  cities  an  advantage.  My  an- 
swer was  that  my  reference  was  to  tbe  happy  change  in  tlic 
architecture  of  Berlin  rather  than  to  its  growth  in  papula- 
lion;  tliat,  during  tny  first  stay  in  liie  city,over  forty  years 
before,  nearly  all  the  main  buildings  were  of  brick  and 
stucco,  whereas  Hiere  liad  now  been  a  remarkable  change 
from  stucco  to  stone  and  to  a  mueb  nobler  style  of  archi- 
tecture. We  also  discussed  tbe  standing  of  Germans  in 
Ameriira  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States.  On  my 
remarking  tliat  it  was  just  eighteen  years  and  one  day 
since  the  first  Emperor  William  had  received  nie  as  miii* 
ister  in  that  same  iwlace,  be  spoke  of  various  things  in  the 
history  of  the  intcrrening  years;  and  then  ensued  an  epi- 
sode such  as  I  had  hanily  expected.  For  just  before  leav- 
ing New  York  my  old  friend  Frederick  William  HoUs, 
after  a  dinner  at  his  house  on  the  Hudson,  had  given  bis 
guests  examples  of  the  music  written  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  one  piece  had  especially  interested  us.  It  was 
a  duet  in  which  Mr.  Holls  played  one  part  upon  the  organ, 
and  his  wife  another  upon  the  piano;  and  all  of  us  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  tbe  whole. 
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It  bad  been  brought  to  light  and  published  by  Uie  preseut 
Emperor,  and  after  the  porformnnce  some  one  of  the  party 
remarkpd,  in  a  jocose  way,  "Yon  should  express  our 
thanks  to  his  Majesty,  when  you  meet  him,  for  the  pleasure 
which  this  music  has  given  us."  I  thought  nothing  more 
of  the  subject  until,  just  at  tlie  close  of  Uie  convenuition 
above  referred  to,  it  came  into  my  mind ;  and  on  my  men- 
tioning it  the  Emperor  showed  at  once  a  special  interest, 
discussing  the  mu^ic  from  various  pointit  of  view;  and  on 
my  telling  him  that  we  were  all  surprised  that  it  was  not 
amateurish,  but  really  jirofound  in  its  harmonies  and 
beautiful  in  its  melodies,  he  dwelt  upon  the  musical  debt 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Bach  and  the  special  influence  of 
Bach  upon  him.  This  conversation  recurred  to  me  later, 
when  the  Emperor,  in  erecting  the  statue  to  Frederick  the 
Great  on  the  Avenue  of  Victory,  placed  on  one  side  of  it 
the  bust  of  Marshal  Sehwerin,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Johunn  Sebastian  Bach,  tlius  honoring  the  two  men  whom 
be  considered  most  important  during  Frederick's  reign. 

After  presenting  my  embassy  secretaries  and  attaches, 
military  and  naval,  I  was  eomhicte^I  with  them  into  the 
presence  of  tlie  Empress,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  her 
kindly,  unaffected  greeting.  On  my  recalling  her  entrance 
into  Berlin  as  a  bride,  in  her  great  gloss  coach,  seventeen 
years  before,  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  knew,  she 
gave  amusing  details  of  her  stately  progress  down  tlie  Lin- 
den on  that  occasion ;  and  in  response  to  my  congratnla- 
tions  upon  her  six  fine  Intys  and  her  really  charming  little 
daughter,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  bow 

"One  toud)  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,' 


her  eyes  lighting  np  with  pride  and  joy,  and  her  conversa- 
tion gladly  taming  to  the  children. 

It  may  bo  sdded  here  that  the  present  Empress  seems 
to  have  broken  the  unfortunate  spell  which  for  about  half 
a  century  bung  over  the  cjneens  and  empresses  of  the 
bouse  of  nohenzolicni.    I  remember  well  that,  among  the 
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QerniaDs  whom  I  knew  in  my  Berlio-Univerutty  days,  all 
the  sins  of  ttie  period,  political  and  religious,  spomcd  to 
be  traced  to  the  influcDce  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  consort 
of  the  reigning  King  Kretlerick  William  IV;  and  that, 
during  my  first  ofStial  stay  iu  the  same  capital  as  minis- 
ter, a  similar  feeling  was  shown  toward  the  KmpreHH 
Augusta,  iu  spite  of  her  most  kindly  qualities  and  her 
devotion  to  every  sort  of  charitable  work;  and  that  tlie 
crown  priD<«ss,  afterward  the  Ktupress  Frederick,  in 
spile  of  all  her  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  was  appa- 
rently more  uDiMipuIar  thau  cither  of  her  two  predeces- 
sors. But  the  preseot  Empress  seems  to  have  changed 
all  this,  and.  doubtless,  niaiuly  by  her  devotion  to  facr 
husband  and  her  children,  which  apparently  exclndes 
from  her  mind  all  care  for  the  great  problems  of  the 
universe  outside  her  family.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
of  kindness  toward  her  that  it  was  comical  to  see,  at 
one  periml  during  ray  stay,  when  she  had  been  brought 
perilously  near  a  most  unpopular  conrne  of  action,  that 
everybody  tomcd  at  once  upon  her  agent  in  the  matter, 
saying  notliing  about  her,  but  Irelaboring  him  unmerci- 
fully, though  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men. 

llkese  presentations  being  finished,  our  return  to  the 
Kaiserhof  flotcl  was  made  with  tlie  same  ceremony  aa 
Utat  with  which  wo  bad  come  to  the  palace,  and  happy  was 
I  when  all  was  over. 

Of  the  other  official  visits  at  this  time,  foremost  in  im- 
portance was  that  to  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  Although  he  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old 
and  bent  witli  age,  bis  mind  in  discussing  public  matters 
was  entirely  clear.  Various  later  conversations  with  him 
also  come  back  to  me— one,  especially,  at  a  dinner  he  gave 
at  the  chancellor's  palace  to  President  Harrison.  On  my 
recalling  the  fact  that  we  were  in  t)ie  room  where  I  had 
first  dined  with  Bismarck,  Prince  Hohenlohe  gave  a  series 
of  reininisceiices  of  his  great  predecessor,  some  of  them 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  bis  ideas  and  methods.  On 
one  occasion,  at  my  own  table,  he  spoke  very  thoughtfully 
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on  Oennan  characteristics,  and  one  of  his  remarks  sur- 
prised me :  it  was  that  Hie  be«etting  sin  of  tlie  Germans  is 
envy  (Neid) ;  ill  whicli  remark  one  may  see  a  curiouH  trib- 
ute to  t]ie  tenacity  of  the  race,  since  Tacitus  justified  a 
similar  opinion.  He  seemed  rather  melancholy ;  but  he  had 
a  way  of  saying  pungent  things  very  effectively,  and  one 
of  these  attributed  to  htm  became  widely  known.  He  was 
publicly  advocating  a  holly  conlestecl  canal  bill,  when  an 
opponent  said,  "You  will  find  a  solid  rock  in  the  way  of 
this  measure";  to  which  the  chancellor  rejoined,  "We  will 
then  do  with  the  rook  as  Moses  did:  we  will  smite  it  and 
get  water  for  our  canal." 

As  to  the  next  visit  of  importance,  I  was  especially  glad 
to  find  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  newly  appointed  minister, 
Baron  (now  (.Tount)  von  Biilow.  During  the  tirst  pari  of 
my  former  stay,  as  minister,  I  bad  done  business  at  the 
Foreign  Office  with  his  father,  and  foimd  him  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  congenial  representative  of  the  German 
Government  It  now  apiwared  that  father  and  son  were 
amazingly  like  each  other,  not  only  in  personal  manner, 
but  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  public  affairs.  With  the 
mnltitade  of  Irj-ing  questions  which  pressed  upon  me  as 
ambassador  during  nearly  six  years,  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  I  should  be  still  alive  were  it  not  for  the  genial, 
hearty  intercourse,  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  elsewhere, 
with  Count  von  Bolow.  Sundry  German  papers,  indeed, 
attacked  him  as  yielding  to  much  to  me,  and  sundry 
American  pajwrs  attacked  me  for  yielding  too  much  to 
him ;  hut  h<»th  of  us  exerted  ourselves  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible, eaeb  for  his  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  peace  and  increase  good  feeling. 

Interesting  was  it  to  me,  from  my  first  to  my  last  days 
in  Berlin,  to  watch  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  great  duties, 
especially  in  his  dealings  with  hostile  forces  in  Parliament 
No  contrast  could  be  more  marked  than  that  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  the  iron  chan- 
cellor. To  begin  with,  no  personalities  could  be  more  un- 
like.   In  the  place  of  an  old  man,  big,  nimbUng,  heavy, 
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fiery,  minatory,  objurgatory,  there  now  stood  a  young 
inan.quiet.sflf-pOKSPji.spd,  easy  in  hjwet'li,  fritimlly  iti  niau- 
ner,  "sweet  reasonableness"  apimrently  his  main  charac- 
teritttie,  bubbling  at  times  with  humor,  quick  to  turu  a 
laugh  on  a  hostile  bungler,  but  never  omel;  prompt  in  ro- 
tuming  a  serious  thrust,  but  never  venomous.  Many  of 
hi«  Bjieeches  were  masterpiet'es  in  their  way  of  han<lling 
opponents.  An  attack  which  Bismarck  would  have  met 
with  a  bludgeon,  Biilow  parried  with  weapons  infinitely 
lighter,  but  in  luime  vases  really  more  effective.  A  very 
good  example  was  on  an  oceasion  when  the  old  charge  of 
"Byzantinism"  was  flung  at  the  present  regime,  to  which 
he  replied,  not  by  a  historical  exeursus  or  political  disqui- 
sition, but  by  humorously  deprecating  a  comparison  of  the 
good,  kindly,  steady-going,  hard-working  old  privy  coon- 
cilors  and  other  state  officials  of  Berlin  with  fauatics, 
oonspirators,  and  assassins  who  played  leading  parts  at 
Constantinople  during  the  decline  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
In  the  most  Hlomiy  discussions  I  never  saw  him  other  than 
ecrcnej  under  real  provocation  he  remained  kiudly;  more 
than  one  bitter  opponent  he  disarmed  with  a  retort;  but 
there  were  no  poisoned  wounds.  The  German  Parliament, 
left  to  itself,  can  hardly  bo  a  peaceful  body.  The  lines  of 
cleavage  between  parties  are  many,  and  some  of  tlicm  are 
old  cliasiiis  of  racial  dislike  and  abysses  of  religious  and 
social  hate;  hut  tlie  appearance  of  the  young  chancellor  at 
his  desk  seemed,  even  on  the  darkest  days,  to  bring  sim- 
bliiue. 

Occasionally,  during  my  walks  in  the  Thiergarten,  1  met 
him  on  his  way  to  Parliament;  and,  no  matter  how  press- 
ing public  business  might  be,  he  found  time  to  extend  his 
walk  and  prolong  our  discissions.  On  one  of  these  walks  I 
alluded  to  a  hot  debate  of  the  day  before  and  to  his  suavity 

under  provocation,  when  he  answered:  "Old ,  many 

years  ago,  gave  me  two  counsels,  and  I  have  always  tried 
to  mind  them.  These  were : '  Never  worry ;  never  lose  your 
temper.'  " 

A  pet  phrase  among  bis  critics  is  that  he  is  a  diplomatist 
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and  not  a  statesman.  Like  so  many  antitliews,  this  is  mis- 
leading. It  may  be  just  to  say  that  his  methtKls  are,  in 
general,  those  of  a  diplomatist  rather  than  of  a  statesman; 
but  certain  it  is  tliat  in  various  debates  of  my  time  he 
showed  high  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  notably  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  war  with  ('hiua  and  in  sundry  later  con- 
tests with  the  agrarians  and  socialists.  Even  his  much 
criticized  remark  during  the  imbroglio  between  Turkey 
and  Qreeoe,  picturing  Germany  as  laying  down  h«r  flute 
and  retiring  from  the  "European  Coneert,"  which  to 
many  seemed  iiwre  jwrsiflage,  was  the  humnrous  presenta- 
tion of  a  policy  dictated  by  statesmanship.  Nor  were  all 
his  addresses  merely  light  and  humorous;  at  times,  when 
some  deep  sentiment  had  been  stirred,  he  wa»  elu(|uent, 
risiDg  to  the  height  of  great  arguments  and  taking  broad 
views. 

No  one  claims  that  he  is  a  Richelieu,  a  William  Pitt,  or  a 
Cavour;  hut  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  what  the  German 
Empire  JDst  now  requires.  The  man  needed  at  present  is 
the  one  who  can  keep  things  going,  who  can  minimize  dif- 
ferences, resist  extremists,  turn  aside  marplots,  soothe  doc- 
trinaires, and  thus  give  the  good  germs  in  the  empire  a 
chance  to  grow.  For  this  work  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  better  man  than  the  present  cliauwllur.  His  selection 
and  retention  by  the  himperor  prove  Uiat  the  present 
monarcti  has  inherited  two  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  illu»- 
trious  grandfather:  skill  in  recognizing  the  right  man  and 
fimmess  in  alamling  by  him. 

The  next  thing  which  an  amhasKador  is  expected  to  do, 
after  visiting  the  great  representatives  of  the  empire,  is  to 
become  acfiuuinted  with  the  ofliciat  world  in  general. 

But  he  must  make  act|uaintanec  with  these  under  his 
own  roof.  On  his  arrival  he  is  expected  to  visit  the  Em- 
l»eror  and  the  princes  of  his  family,  the  imperial  chancel- 
lor, and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but  all  others  are 
expected  to  visit  himj  hence  the  most  pressing  duty  on  my 
arrival  wa«  to  secure  a  house,  and,  during  three  months 
following,  all  the  time  that  I  could  possibly  spare,  and 
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mnch  that  I  ought  not  to  have  spared,  was  fciven  to  excor- 
sions  into  all  parts  of  the  city  to  find  it.  No  honse,  no  am- 
bassador. A  minister  pleuipotentiury  can  live  during  bis 
first  year  in  a  hotel  or  in  a  very  modest  apartment;  an  am- 
bassador cannot.  He  most  have  a  siwcioiia  honse  folly 
fiirnished  before  he  can  really  bcgio  his  duties;  for,  as 
above  stat^,  one  of  the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  tlie  official  world, — the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  the  diplomatic  corjis,  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  members  of  the  PruBsian  legislature,  the 
foremost  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  leaders  in 
public  life  generally,— and  to  this  end  he  must  give  three 
very  large  receptions,  at  which  all  Uiose  i)eraoiiHjies  visit 
him.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  the  court  itself  takes 
charge,  so  far  as  inviting  and  presenting  the  guests  is  con- 
cerned, high  court  ofTicials  being  sent  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  ambassador  and  ambassadress  and  make  the  intrO' 
ductions  to  them;  hut,  as  preliminary  to  all  this,  Uie  first 
thing  is  to  secure  a  residence  fit  for  such  receptions  and 
for  entertainments  in  connection  with  them. 

Under  the  rules  of  Kuropeao  nations  generally,  those 
receptions  must  be  held  at  the  ambassador's  permanent 
residence;  but,  nnfortimiitely,  sudi  a  tiling  as  a  large  fur- 
nished aiwrtmont  suitable  for  a  foreign  rei>resentative  la 
rarely  to  be  found  in  Berlin.  In  London  and  Paris  such 
apartments  are  fretjuently  offered,  but  in  BerUn  hardly 
ever.  Every  other  nation  which  sends  an  ambassador  to 
Berlin  — and  the  same  is  Inie  as  regards  the  other  large 
capitals  of  Europe—owns  a  suitable  house,  or  at  least 
holds  a  long  lease  of  a  commodious  apartment ;  hut,  al- 
though President  Cleveland  especially  recommended  pro- 
vision for  sQch  residence  in  one  of  his  messages,  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  Americim  Congress,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  every  ainbassador  has  to  lose  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  time,  effoi-t,  and  money  in  securing 
proper  quarters,  while  his  country  loses  much  of  its  proper 
prestige  and  dignity  by  constant  changes  in  the  location  of 
iU  embassy,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  American  repre«enta- 
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tive  is  not  infrequently  obliged  to  take  op  his  residence  in 
nnBt  apartments  and  in  an  unsuitable  part  of  the  town. 

After  looking  at  dozens  of  houses,  the  choice  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  two;  but,  as  one  was  nearly  tJiree  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  selection  was  made  of  the  large 
apartment  which  I  occupied  dnring  nearly  four  years, 
and  which  was  bought  from  under  my  Feet  by  one  of 
the  Bmaliest  governments  in  Europe  as  the  residence  for 
its  minister.  Immediately  after  my  lease  was  signed  there 
began  a  new  series  of  troubles.  Even-ihiiig  must  be  ready 
for  the  three  receptions  by  the  eighth  day  of  January ;  and, 
being  at  the  mercy  of  my  landlord,  I  was  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Though  paying  large  rent  for  the  apartment,  I 
was  obliged,  at  oiy  own  expense,  to  put  it  thoroughly  in 
order,  introducing  electric  light,  perfecting  heating  appa- 
ratus, getting  walls  and  floorti  in  order,  and  doing  a  world 
of  work  which,  under  other  circumBtauoes,  would  have 
been  done  by  the  proprietor  himself.  As  to  furnishing,  a 
lieculiar  difficulty  arose.  Berlin  furnishers,  as  a  rule,  have 
only  samples  in  stock,  and  a  long  time  is  required  for  com* 
pleting  seta.  My  former  experienee,  when,  as  minister,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  go  through  a  similar  ordeal,  had  shown 
me  that  the  Berlin  makers  conld  never  be  relied  Q]>on  to 
get  the  apartment  furnished  in  time;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  having  secured  what  was  possible  in  Berlin,  1  was 
obliged  to  make  large  purchases  at  Dresden,  liondon,  and 
Paris,  and  to  have  the  furniture  from  the  last-named  city 
hurried  on  to  Berlin  in  special  wadded  ears,  with  atten- 
dants to  put  it  in  place.  It  was  a  labor  and  care  to  which 
no  representative  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
power  ought  to  be  subjected.  The  vexations  and  difficul- 
ties seemed  unending ;  but  at  last  carpenters,  paper-hang- 
ers, electric-light  men,  furniture  men,  carpet-layers,  uphol- 
sterers, and  the  like  were  driven  from  the  house  just  five 
minutes  before  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  arrived  to 
open  the  first  of  these  three  oflBcial  receptions.  Happily 
they  all  went  off  well,  and  thereby  began  my  acquaintance 
witii  the  leaders  in  various  department*  of  official  life. 
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On  my  settling  down  to  the  bnflinesH  of  the  embossjr,  it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  puhlic  sentiment  since  my 
former  stay  as  minister,  eighteen  years  before,  were  great 
indeed.  At  that  time  Qennan  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  Germans  bad  sided 
with  U8  in  our  Civil  War,  and  we  had  come  out  victorious ; 
we  had  sided  with  tliem  in  tlieir  war  of  1870-1871,  and 
they  bad  come  out  victorious.  Bnt  all  this  was  now 
changed.  Gorman  feeling  toward  ns  had  become  gener- 
ally adverse  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  bitterly  hos- 
tile. The  main  cause  of  this  was  doubtless  our  protective 
policy.  Onr  McKinley  tariflp,  whirh  was  considered  almost 
ruinous  to  German  manufactures,  had  been  succeeded  by 
tJie  Dingley  tariff,  which  went  still  ftirUier;  and  as  Ger- 
many, in  the  last  forty  years,  had  developed  an  amazing 
growth  of  manufactures,  much  bitterness  resulted. 

Besides  this,  our  countrj-  was  enable<l,  by  its  vast  extent 
of  arable  land,  as  well  as  by  its  cheap  conveyance  and  skil- 
ful handling  of  freights,  to  sweep  into  the  German  markets 
agricultural  products  of  various  soHs,  cs)>eciai)y  meats, 
and  to  undersell  the  native  German  prodocers.  This  natu- 
rally vexed  the  landed  proprietors,  so  that  we  finally  had 
aRaioat  us  two  of  the  great  influential  classes  in  the  em- 
pire: the  manufacturers  and  the  landowners. 

But  tliis  was  not  alt.  These  real  difficnlties  were  greatly 
increased  by  fictitious  cansos  of  ill  feeling.  Sonwilional 
articles,  letters,  telegrams,  caricatures,  and  the  like,  sent 
from  America  to  Germany  and  from  Germany  to  America, 
had  become  more  and  more  exasperating,  until,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  there  were  in  all  Germany  but  two  news- 
papers of  real  iraiKprtance  friendly  to  the  t'uitcd  States. 
These  two  journals  courageously  stood  up  for  fairness 
and  justice,  hut  ail  the  others  were  more  or  less  hostile, 
and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one  which,  on  account  of  its 
zeal  in  securing  news,  I  read  every  mortiing  was  of  the 
worst.  During  the  Spanish  War  it  was  esi>ecialty  virulent, 
being  full  of  statements  and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  Uie  main  characteristic  of  our  government, 
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cowardice  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  onr 
people.  Very  edifying  wore  its  qaaei-philosophical  arti- 
cles; and  one  of  these,  showing-  the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  women  to  their  American  sisters,  especially  as 
regards  education,  was  a  work  of  genius.  The  love  of 
Spanish  women  for  bolt-fights  was  neatly  glossed  over, 
and  various  absurd  charges  against  American  women 
were  put  in  tlie  balance  against  it.  A  few  senFtational 
presses  on  onr  side  were  perhaps  worse.  Varions  news- 
papers in  America  repaid  Teutonic  hostility  by  copious 
insults  directed  at  everything  (Jerman,  and  this  aroimod 
the  Germans  yet  more.  One  jonmal,  very  influential 
among  the  aristocratic  and  religious  public  of  Northern 
Germany,  regnilarly  published  letters  of  considerable  lit- 
erary merit  from  its  American  correspondent,  in  which 
every  scandal  which  could  be  raked  out  of  the  gutters  of 
the  cities,  every  crime  in  the  remotest  villages,  and  all 
follies  of  individuals  everywhere,  were  kneaded  together 
into  statements  showing  that  onr  country  was  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  human  civilization.  The  tu-quoque  arga- 
ment  might  have  been  used  by  an  American  with  much 
effect;  for  just  about  this  period  there  were  dragging 
along,  in  the  Berlin  and  other  city  journals,  accounts  of 
German  trials  for  fraud  and  worse,  surjtassing,  in  some 
resirti'ts,  anything  within  my  memory  of  American  tri- 
bonals.  The  quantity  of  fig-leaves  required  in  some  of 
these  trials  was  enormous;  and,  despite  all  precautions, 
some  details  which  escai>ed  into  the  press  might  welt  bring 
a  blush  to  the  most  hardened  American  offender.  It  was 
both  vexatious  and  comical  to  see  the  smug.  Pharisaical 
way  in  which  many  jonmals  ignored  all  these  things,  and 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  American  shortcomings. 
Some  trials,  too,  which  at  various  times  revealed  the  bru- 
tality of  sundry  military  officers  toward  soldiers,  were 
heartrending;  and  especially  one  or  two  duels,  which  oc- 
curred during  my  stay,  presented  features  calculated  to 
shock  the  toughest  American  rongh-ridcr.    But  all  this 

seemed  not  for  a  moment  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our 
a-io 
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Teutonic  censor*  from  American  folly  and  wickedness. 
One  of  the  main  charges  constantly  made  was  that  in 
Amerii'a  there  was  a  " Deutsch'::n  Hctze."  Very  many 
German  papers  had  really  persuaded  lliemselves,  and  ap- 
parently had  convinced  a  large  part  of  the  Oerman  people, 
that  Ihroufjhoiit  onr  r-oimtry  there  existed  n  hat**,  deep  and 
acrid,  of  everything  German  and  especially  of  Gcniian- 
Americans.  The  ingenuity  of  nome  Geniian  pa]>eni  in 
supporting  this  thesis  was  wonderful.  On  one  occasion 
n  petty  Kt|unbi)lc  in  a  Roman  Catholic  tlieological  school 
in  the  United  States  between  the  more  liberal  element 
and  a  reactionary  German  prieHt,  in  which  the  latter 
came  to  Rrief.  was  displayed  as  an  eviiieuce  that  the 
American  p**opIe  were  determined  to  drive  out  all  Gor- 
man professors  and  to  abjure  Qemian  science.  The  doings 
of  every  scapegrace  in  an  American  university,  of  every 
uilly  woman  in  Chicago,  of  every  blackguard  in  New  York, 
of  every  snob  at  Newport,  of  every  desperado  in  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  of  every  club  loafer  anywhere,  were  served  up 
as  typical  exninples  of  Anierican  life.  Tlie  nmnicipal  gov- 
ernments of  our  country,  and  os|>ccially  that  of  New  York, 
vere  an  exlianstless  quarry  from  which  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  Hcoundrelism  were  drawn  and  used  in  building  np 
an  ideal  structure  of  American  life;  corruption,  lawless- 
ness, and  barbarism  being  its  most  salient  features. 

Nor  was  this  couflued  to  tlie  more  ignorant.  Men  who 
stood  bigb  in  the  universities,  men  of  tlie  greatest  amia- 
bility, who  in  former  days  had  been  the  wannest  friends 
of  America,  bad  now  become  our  bitter  opponents,  and 
some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war. 

Yet  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of 
such  attacks  and  misrepresentations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  nation  washes  so  much  of  its  dirty  linen  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  as  docs  our  own;  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  is  washed  in  our  countr>',  with  much  noiac  and  {per- 
versity, a  great  deal  of  linen  which  is  not  dirty.  Many 
demagogues  and  some  "reformers"  are  always  doing  this. 
There  is  in  America  a  certain  class  of  excellent  people  who 
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see  nothing  but  the  scum  oq  the  surface  of  the  pot;  nothiog 
but  the  worst  tbingH  throwo  to  Uie  uurface  in  tbe  ebullition 
of  American  Hfe.  Or  they  may  be  cotuparod  to  people  who, 
with  a  Persian  carpet  before  them,  persist  iu  looking  at 
its  seaiuy  side,  and  finding  nothing  but  odds  and  ends,  im- 
)>erfect  joiuts,  uusatisfactory  combinations  of  color;  the 
real  pattern  entirely  escaping  them.  The  shrill  utterances 
of  uucli  mt^u  rise  above  the  low  bum  of  Htcady  good  work, 
and  are  taken  in  Qeiiuany  a£  exact  statements  of  the  main 
facts  in  our  national  life. 

Let  me  repeat  here  one  example  which  I  have  given 
more  than  once  elsewhere.  Several  yeare  since,  an  effort 
was  made  to  impeach  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  current  was  strong,  and  most  parly  leaders  thought  it 
best  to  go  with  it.  Three  senators  of  the  United  States 
sturdily  refused,  tlieir  leader  being  William  Pitt  Fesseu- 
dou  of  Maine,  who,  believing  the  impeachment  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Spanish -American  politics  into  our  country, 
ruMolut«ly  opposed  it.  The  State  convention  of  his  party 
called  upon  him  to  vote  for  it,  the  national  convention  of 
the  party  took  the  same  ground,  bis  relatives  and  friends 
besotigiit  him  to  yield,  hut  he  stood  firmly  aguiuet  tbe 
measure,  and  finally,  by  his  example  and  bis  vote,  defeated 
it  It  was  an  example  of  Spartan  fortitaile,  of  Komun 
heroism,  worthy  to  be  chronicled  by  Plutarch.  How  was 
it  chronicled  (  1  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Gemmny  at 
tbe  time,  and  naturally  watched  closely  for  the  result  of 
the  impeachment  proceedings.  One  morning  I  took  up  a 
(jerman  paper  containing  the  news  aud  read,  "The  im- 
peachment has  been  defeated:  tlircc  senators  were 
bribed,"  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  bribed  senators 
was  the  name  of  Fessendon!  The  time  will  eome  when 
his  statue  will  commemorate  his  great  example;  let  us 
hot>e  that  the  time  will  also  come  when  party  spirit  will 
not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  onr  country  by  sending  out  to 
the  world  such  monstrous  calumnies. 

As  to  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  Oennan  publicists  and  newspajwr  writers  were 
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under  ranch  provot?ation.  Sorae  of  the  American  corre- 
spondents then  in  German^'  showed  wonderful  skill  in  ma- 
lignant invention.  My  predc(^;««ors  in  the  embassy  had 
sulTered  much  fruni  tins  cautw.  One  of  them,  whom  I  had 
knovn  from  his  young  manhood  as  a  genUcman  of  refined 
tastes  and  quiet  habits,  utterly  incapable  of  mdeness  of 
any  sort,  was  afuused,  in  a  tieusational  letter  published  in 
various  Amenean  journals,  of  having  beoonie  so  noisy  and 
boisterous  at  court  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  re< 
buke  bim.  Various  bints  of  a  fuul  and  scandalous  char- 
acter were  sent  over  and  published.  I  escaped  more  easily, 
but  there  were  two  ur  three  examples  which  were  both 
vexatious  and  amnsing. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  my  post,  letters  and  news- 
paper articles  liegau  cuming  deploring  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Germans  toward  me,  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  mCj 
exhorting  me  to  "stand  firm,"  declaring  that  the  Ameri- 
can [leople  were  behind  lue,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  wbicb  puzzled 
me  greatly  until  I  found  that  some  correspondent  bad  sent 
over  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  feeling  against 
America  had  become  so  bitter  tliat  the  Kmperor  himself 
had  boon  obliged  to  intervene  and  command  tlic  officials 
of  his  empire  to  present  themselves  at  my  official  recep- 
tion; and  with  this  statement  was  coupled  a  declaration 
that  T  had  made  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  against  such  treatment.  The  simple 
fact  was  that  the  notice  was  in  the  stereotyped  form  al- 
ways used  when  an  ambassador  arrives.  On  every  such 
occattion  the  proper  authorities  notify  all  the  [>un;ous  con- 
cerned, giving  the  time  of  his  receptions,  and  this  was  sim- 
ply what  was  done  in  my  case.  On  another  ocrcasion,  tele- 
graitis  were  seat  over  to  American  iiapers  slating  that  the 
first  secretary  of  the  embassy  and  myself,  on  visiting 
Parliament  to  hear  an  important  deliate,  had  been  grossly 
insulted  by  various  members.  'I'he  fact  was  that  we  had 
been  received  by  everybody  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  that 
various  members  had  saluted  us  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner from  the  floor  or  had  come  Into  the  diplomatic  gallery 
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to  welcome  db  ;  and  that  there  was  not  the  i^Iigbtest  shadow 
of  reason  for  the  statement  As  ao  example  of  the  genius 
showu  in  some  of  Uie«e  telegrams,  another  may  he  men- 
tioned. A  very  cbariumg  Anierkan  lady,  niece  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  having  arrived  on  the 
Xorwcgian  coast,  her  children  were  taken  on  board  the 
yacht  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  cruising  in  those  re- 
(pons;  and  later,  on  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  tUey  with 
tboir  father  and  mother  were  atiked  by  bim  to  the  palace 
to  meet  his  own  wife  and  children.  A  few  days  aftorward 
a  telegram  was  publisheil  in  America  to  the  effect  that  the 
£mperor,  in  speaking  to  Mrs.  White  and  myself  regard- 
ing the  children,  had  said  that  he  was  especially  surprised, 
because  he  had  always  understood  that  American  children 
were  Imdly  brought  up  and  bad  very  bad  manners.  The 
simple  fact  was  tJiat,  while  he  spoke  of  the  children  with 
praise,  the  rest  of  the  story  was  merely  a  sensational 
invention.  One  of  the  marvels  of  American  life  is  the 
toleration  by  decent  fathers  and  mothers  of  sensational 
new8}>a|)ers  in  their  households.  Of  all  the  demoralizing 
influences  upon  our  people,  and  eHpecially  upon  our 
young  |>eopie,  they  are  the  most  steadily  and  pervasively 
degrading.  Ilorace  Qreeley  once  published  a  tractate 
entitled,  "\ew  Themes  for  the  Clergy,"  and  1  would 
suggest  the  evil  influence  of  sensation  newsmongering  as 
a  most  fruitful  theme  for  tlie  exhortations  of  all  Ameri- 
cao  clergymen  to  their  (locks,  whether  Catholic,  Jewish, 
or  Protestant.  May  we  not  hope,  also,  tlial  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
new  College  of  .lournalism  will  give  careful  attention  to 
this  subject? 

As  to  public  questions  then  demanding  attention,  the 
first  which  I  now  recall  was  a  bit  of  international  comedy, 
serving  as  a  prelude  to  more  important  matters,  and 
vorth  mentioning  here  only  as  showing  a  misconception 
very  absnni,  yet  not  without  duiiKers, 

One  morning,  as  I  had  just  sat  down  to  my  office  work, 
there  was  ushered  in,  with  due  ceremony,  a  young  gentle- 
man  of  light  color,  Parisian  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,— 
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in  acoeot,  manuer,  and  garb,— who  was  announced  as  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  Haiti.  He  was  evidently  under  deep 
oonwrn,  and  was  soon  in  tbe  midst  of  a  somewhat  ioipas- 
sioncd  statement  of  fais  business. 

It  appeared  that  his  govemment,  like  so  many  which 
had  prewdwl  it,  after  a  joyous  career  of  proclauialions, 
revolutions,  throat-cutting,  cODfijH-»tion,  jjaper  money,  and 
loans,  public  and  private,  had  at  last  n>et  a  check,  and  that 
in  this  instance  the  check  bad  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
Qemian  frigate  which  had  dropped  into  the  harbor  of 
Port-an-Prince,  run  out  its  guns,  and  demanded  redrew 
of  injuries  and  payment  of  debts  to  Oermany  and  German 
subjeets;  and  the  charge,  after  dwelling  tii>on  the  enor- 
mity of  such  a  demand,  pointed  out  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  oblige  Germany  to  desist,— in  short,  to  assert 
tlie  Monroe  Doctrine  as  he  understood  it. 

Tbe  young  diplomatist's  statement  interested  me  mach  ; 
it  brought  back  vividly  to  my  mind  tlie  days  when,  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  United  States,  I  lauded  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  observed  the  wreck  and  niin  caused  by  a  recent 
revolution,  experienced  the  beauties  of  a  paper-money 
system  carried  out  so  logically  that  a  market-basket  full 
of  currency  was  needed  to  buy  a  market-basket  full  of 
vegetables,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  presidents  from  which 
the  bodies  of  their  occupants  had  been  torn  and  scattered, 
saw  tbe  ring  to  which  President  Salnave  had  recently  been 
lied  when  the  supporters  of  his  successor  had  murdered 
him,  and  mused  over  the  ruins  of  the  presidential  mansion, 
which  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  bombs  from  a  patriotic 
vessel.  My  heart  naturally  warmed  toward  the  represen- 
tative of  so  much  glory,  and  it  seemed  sad  to  «|uench  his 
oratorical  fire  and  fervor  witli  a  cold  statement  of  fact. 
But  my  duty  was  plain:  t  assured  him  that  neither  the 
President  whose  name  the  famous  "Doctrine"  bears, 
nor  tlie  Secretary  of  State  who  devised  it,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  behind  them,  had  any  idea  of  protecting  our 
sister  republics  in  such  conduct  as  that  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans complained ;  and  X  conclnded  by  fervently  exhorting 
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bim  to  advise  his  govenuneDt  and  people  simply  to— pay 
their  debts. 

It  gave  ine  pleasure  to  learn,  somewhat  later,  that  this 
very  prosaic  solution  of  the  difficulty  bad  been  adopted. 

I  make  ha.ste  to  add  that  nothing  which  may  be  said  here 
or  elsewhere  in  these  recollections  regarding  mndrj'  e<]ua- 
torial  governments  has  any  refereneo  to  our  sister  repub- 
lics of  South  America  really  worthy  of  the  name.  Xo 
countries  were  in  my  time  more  admirably  represented  at 
Berlin  than  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
The  tirst-named  sent  an  its  minister  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing authority  on  inteniatioual  law;  the  second,  a  geiitle- 
man  deeply  resi)eote<:l  for  character  and  ability,  whose 
household  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  I 
have  ever  known;  and  the  third,  a  statesman  and  scholar 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  country. 

As  to  more  complicated  internationai  matters  with 
which  my  embassy  had  to  deal,  the  first  to  assunw  a  viru- 
lent form  was  that  uf  the  Samoau  Islands. 

During  tJie  previous  twenty-five  years  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  develop  equal 
claims  in  Samoa.  There  had  be^n  clashes  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  good  sense  had  generally  prevailed;  but 
in  one  case  a  cyclone  which  destroyed  the  German  and 
American  v>.*»^tiels  of  war  in  the  main  i)ort  of  the  islands 
seemed  providential  in  preventing  a  worse  form  of 
trouble. 

Bat  now  the  chronic  difficulties  became  ncntc.  In  the 
consuls  of  the  three  powers  what  tlismarck  used  to  call 
the  furor  consaloris  was  developed  to  the  highest  degree. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  Under  tlie  Berlin  agreement, 
made  some  years  bc^fore,  tJiere  was  a  German  president  of 
the  mnnicii>ulily  of  Apia  with  ill-defined  powers,  and  an 
American  chief  justice  with  powers  in  some  respects  enor- 
mous, and  each  of  these  naturally  magnified  his  office  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  To  complete  the  elements  of 
discord,  there  were  two  great  native  parties,  cacli  8U|)- 
porting  its  candidate  for  kingship;  and  behind  these, 
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little  spoken  of,  but  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  trou- 
ble, were  migsionaries,— English  WesIeyauB  on  one  Bitle, 
and  French  Roman  Catliolics  on  the  other,— each  desir- 
ing to  save  tlie  tiouU  of  tlic  natives,  no  matter  at  what 
BacrificG  of  their  bodies. 

This  tea-pot  soon  began  to  boil  \ioIently.  The  old  king 
having  died,  the  question  arose  as  to  tlie  succession.  The 
power  of  appointing  the  successor  having  been  in  the  most 
clear  and  definite  terras  bestowed  by  the  treaty  upon  the 
chief  justice,  he  numeil  for  the  j>osition  Malietoa  Tana,  a 
young  chieftain  who  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a 
Protestant;  but  on  the  other  side  was  Mataafa,  an  old 
chief  who  years  before  tiad  made  much  trouble-,  had  been 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Germans,  and  had  been  lian- 
ished,  but  had  I)een  recently  allowed  to  return  on  his  tak- 
ing oath  that  he  would  abstain  from  all  political  action, 
and  would  be  true  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Malietoan  kings. 
lie  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a  Catlmlic. 

Bnt  hardly  had  be  returned  when,  having  apparently 
been  absolved  from  his  oath,  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
political  party  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  the  kingship. 

The  result  was  a  i>etty  eivil  war  which  cost  many  lives. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  drunken  Swiss  having  one  day 
amused  himself  by  breaking  the  windows  of  tiie  American 
chief  justice's  court  and  no  cflfective  punishment  hav- 
ing been  administered  hy  the  German  president  of  Apia, 
the  Yankee  chief  justice  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  this  Little  Pedlingtnn  business  set  in  motion 
nensati  on -mongers  throughout  the  world.  They  exerted 
themselves  to  persuade  the  universe  that  war  might,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  result  between  Ihe  three  great  nations 
concerned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  American  Admiral 
Kaulz,  he  simply  and  naturally  supported  the  decree 
which  the  chief  justice  bad  made,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  fire 
ui>on  the  insurgents.  Now  came  a  newspaper  carnival : 
screams  of  wrath  from  the  sensation  press  of  Germany 
and  yells  of  defiance  from  the  sensation  press  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  tlmt  at  tliis  period  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  was  Mr.  John  Hay  and  the  German 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  Count  von  Biilow.  Both  at 
WaBhiagton  and  Berlin  tlie  light  of  plain  eoinmon  sense 
was  gradually  let  into  Uiih  jungle  of  half  tmths  and  whole 
falsehoods ;  tJie  apiK>intmeat  of  an  excellent  8[)eoial  oom- 
roission,  who  snp])lantcd  all  the  officials  in  the  islands  hy 
new  men,  solved  various  preliminary  problems,  so  that 
finally  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  three  nations  coD- 
ceraed  which  swept  away  the  old  vicious  system,  parti- 
tioned the  islands  between  the  Uniteil  States  and  (Jermany, 
giving  Oreat  Britain  indemnity  elsewhere,  and  settled  all 
the  questions  involved,  as  we  may  hope,  forever. 

Among  my  duties  and  pleasures  during  this  jieriod  was 
attendance  apon  important  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  prewnts  many  features  suggestive  of 
thougbL  The  arrangement  under  whieli  the  Senate,  rei>- 
resenting  the  various  states  of  the  empire,  and  the  House, 
reprettentiiig  the  people  as  a  whole,  sit  fa<-e  to  face  in  joint 
deliberation,  strikes  an  American  as  especially  curious; 
but  it  seems  to  work  well,  and  has  one  advantage  in  bring- 
ing the  most  eminent  servants  of  tlie  various  states  into 
direct  personal  relations  with  the  rank  and  file  from  the 
country  at  large.  The  Gennan  Parliament  has  various 
good  points.  Some  one  has  asserted  thnt  the  United  States 
Senate  is  as  much  better  than  the  British  House  of  Lords 
as  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  better  than  Uie  Ameri- 
can House  of  Representatives.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  eontenlion,  and  there  are  some  pointa  in  which 
the  German  Parliameot  also  struck  me  as  an  improvemeut 
upon  our  Lower  House :  they  do  less  than  we  in  committee, 
and  more  in  the  main  assemblage ;  Gei-maa  members  are 
more  attentive  to  tlie  work  in  hand,  and  spread-engleisui 
and  speeches  to  the  galleries  which  are  tolerated  at  Wash- 
ington are  not  tolerated  at  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  members  at  Berlin,  not  being  paid  for  Iheir  services, 
absent  tliemselves  in  such  numbers  that  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient deliberating  body  has  been  found,  at  times,  a  serious 
evil. 
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As  to  men  proininent  in  debate,  alluHioD  has  already 
been  made  to  the  cliancellor,  and  varioas  ministers  of  the 
crown  might  be  added,  of  whom  1  shoald  give  the  fore- 
most place  to  the  minister  of  tlie  interior.  Count  Posa- 
dowski.  His  discussions  of  all  matters  touching  his 
dopartment,  and,  indeed,  of  some  well  outside  it,  were  mas- 
terly. Save,  ])erba[>8,  our  own  Senator  John  Sherman,  I 
have  never  heard  so  useful  a  si>eaker  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  public  business.  As  to  the  representatives,  tliere 
were  many  well  wortji  listening  to;  but  the  two  who  at- 
tracted most  attention  were  Hichter,  Hie  head  of  the 
"Progressist,"  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  tlie  radical  frac- 
tion, and  Bebel,  the  main  representative  of  the  Socialist*. 
Rirhter  I  had  heard  more  than  once  in  my  oM  days,  and 
had  b<!en  impressed  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  iiui>enal 
finaDce,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  skill  in  making  his  points, 
and  his  strength  in  enforcing  them.  He  was  among  the 
few  still  remaining  after  my  long  absence,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  he  had  not  deteriorated,— that  he  had,  indeed, 
mellowed  in  a  way  which  made  him  even  more  interesting 
than  formerly.  As  to  Bebel,  though  generally  disappoint- 
ing at  first,  he  was  quite  sure,  in  every  speech,  to  raise 
some  point  which  put  the  conservatives  on  their  mettle. 
Uis  strongest  ebaraeteristic  seems  to  be  his  earnestness: 
tlie  earnestness  of  a  man  wlio  has  hitiiself  known  what  the 
hardest  struggle  for  esisteuce  is,  and  what  it  means  to 
suffer  for  his  opinions.  ITis  weakest  jtoint  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  exaggeration  which  provokes  di»tnist ;  but, 
despite  this,  be  has  been  a  potent  force  as  an  irritant  iu 
drawing  attention  to  tlie  needs  of  the  working-classes,  and 
80  in  promoting  that  steady  uplifting  of  their  condition 
and  prosijeets  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  achieve- 
ments of  modem  Germany. 

Among  the  many  other  members  interesting  on  various 
accounts  was  one  to  whom  both  Qeniiun8*and  Americans 
might  well  listen  with  respect— Herr  Theodor  Bartb, 
editor  of  "Die  Nation."  a  rei)resentative  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  National  Liberal  party.    Ue  seemed  to 
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me  one  of  the  very  few  QemianR  who  really  anderetood 
Uu  United  States.  Ho  bad  yisited  America  more  than 
once,  and  iiad  remained  long  enough  to  get  in  tonch  with 
various  leaders  of  American  Uiought,  and  to  penetrate  he- 
low  the  mere  Knrface  of  public  aflTairs.  Devoted  as  be  was 
to  his  own  fatherland,  be  seemed  to  feel  intuitively  the 
importani-c  to  both  countries  of  aiXTontualing  [jennanent 
l»oinls  of  agreement  rather  than  transient  point-s  of  differ- 
ence; beuee  it  was  that  in  his  pai>er  he  steadily  did  uh 
justice,  and  in  Parliament  was  sure  to  repel  any  unmer- 
ited assault  u|M>D  our  national  character  and  policy.  He 
was  clear  and  forcible,  with,  at  times,  a  most  effectively 
caustic  utterance  against  unreason. 

While  the  whole  parliaimentan,-  body  is  siigj^estivp  to  an 
American,  the  Parliament  building  is  especially  sugges- 
tive to  a  New-Yorker.  This  great  edifice  at  Berlin  is  con- 
siderably larger  on  the  ground  than  is  the  State  Capitol 
at  Albany.  It  is  built  of  a  very  beautiful  and  durable 
stone,  and,  in  spite  of  sundry  criticisms  on  the  dome  in  the 
center  and  Oie  pavilibm;  at  Uie  corners,  is  vastly  superior, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  Albany  building.  It  is  enriched  in  alt 
parts,  without  and  witliin,  with  sculpture  recalling  the 
historical  glories  of  nil  parts  of  the  empire  and  calculated 
to  stir  patriotic  pride;  it  is  beautified  by  paintings  on  a 
great  scale  by  eminent  artists ;  its  interior  fittings,  in  stone, 
marble,  steel,  bronze,  ami  oiik,  are  as  beautiful  and  |H>r- 
fect  as  the  art  of  the  period  has  heen  able  to  make  them ; 
and  Ihe  whole,  despite  minor  archite<':tural  faults,  is 
worthy  of  the  nation.  The  building  was  completed  and  in 
use  within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  beginning.  The 
construction  of  the  State-house  at  Albany,  a  building  not 
so  large,  and  containing  to-<Iay  no  work  of  art  either  in 
)>aintiug  or  sculpture  wortliy  of  notice,  has  dragged  along 
daring  thirty  years,  and  cost  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
the  Berlin  edifici;;  the  tatter  having  domarided  an  outlay 
of  a  triilo  over  five  million  dollars,  and  tlie  former  consid* 
erably  over  twenty  millions. 

The  German  Parliament  House,  apart  from  slight  de- 
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fects,  as  a  groat  architectural  creation  is  in  a  style  wor* 
thy  of  its  puTitom—H  style  which  ts  preserved  in  all  its 
parts;  while  that  at  Albany  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ciirioos 
jumble  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture, — the  lower 
stories  being  Palladian;  the  stories  above  these  being,  if 
anything,  Florentine;  the  flnmmit  being,  if  anything, 
French  Kenaissanee;  while,  as  regards  (he  interior,  the 
great  west  staircase,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  is  in  the  Kiehardsonesque  style;  the  east- 
ern staircase  is  in  classic  stylo;  and  a  circular  staircase  in 
the  iDterior  is  in  the  most  flamboyant  Gothic  which  coald 
be  got  for  money.  To  ))e  sure,  tliere  are  rooms  at  Albany 
on  which  precious  Siena  marble  and  Mexican  onyx  are 
lavished,  but  these  are  used  so  as  to  produce  mainly  the 
effect  of  an  unintelligent  desire  to  8i>end  money. 

While  in  or  near  the  Berlin  edifice  there  is  commemora- 
tion by  sculpture  or  painting  of  a  multitude  of  meritorioas 
public  servants,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  building  at 
Albany  a  statue  or  any  fit  remembrance  of  the  two  great- 
est governors  in  the  history  of  the  State,  DcWitt  Clinton 
and  William  H.  Seward. 

The  whole  thing  plunges  one  into  reflection.  If  that 
single  building  at  Albany,  which  was  estimated,  opon 
plans  carefully  made  by  the  best  of  architects,  to  cost  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  re- 
quired over  thirty  years  and  an  expenditure  of  over  twenty 
millions,  what  is  a  great  ''bnrgc  canal"  to  cost,  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  encountering  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  every  sort,  estimated  at  the  beginning 
to  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  including  do 
estimate  for  "land  damages,"  "water  damages,"  "per- 
sonal damages," "unpre<*dented  floods,"  "miforeseen  ob- 
stacles," "quicksands."  "changes  of  plan,"  etc.,  etc., 
which  have  played  such  a  costly  and  corrupting  part  in 
the  past  history  of  our  existing  New  York  canaUf  And 
how  many  years  will  it  take  to  complete  it?  This  was  the 
train  of  thought  and  this  was  its  resultant  query  forced 
upon  me  whenever  I  looked  ujion  the  Parliament  House 
at  Berlin. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


AMRBICA,  aEKMANY,  AND  TliK  SPANlSn  WAR— ISDT-IDOS 

DURING  the  early  days  of  tins  seoond  oDTirial  stay  of 
mine  at  Berlin,  RnRsia  had,  in  one  way  and  another, 
Hcctired  an  enlranci'  into  <'hiiia  for  her  tniiis-8ih(>nnn 
railway,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  [wrnianeut  possession 
of  the  vast  region  exttmding  from  her  own  territory  to 
Uie  Pacific  at  Port  Arthur.  (Icrmany  followed  tliis  exam- 
ple, and,  in  avenging  the  mnrder  of  certain  missionaries, 
took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Kiao-Ohau.  Thereby 
other  nations  were  stirred  to  do  likewise,— England, 
France,  and  Italy  beginning  to  move  for  extensions  of  ter- 
ritory or  commerrial  advanlagffs,  until  it  looked  much  as 
if  China  was  to  be  parceled  out  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers,  or  at  least  held  in  commercial  subjection, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  nations  which  had  pursued  a 
more  dilatory  policy. 

Seeing  tliis  danger,  our  government  instructed  its  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  to  request 
them  to  join  in  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  "open-door 
policy"  in  China,  thus  establishing  virtually  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  none  of  the  powers  obtaining  con- 
cessions or  controlling  "spheres  of  influence"  in  that 
conntry  should  secure  privileges  infringing  upon  the 
eqnality  of  alt  nations  in  competing  for  Chinese  trade. 
This  policy  was  piishc^l  with  vigor  by  the  Washington 
cabinet,  and  I  was  instructed  to  secure,  if  |>ossible,  the  as- 
sent of  the  German  Government,  which,  after  varions  con- 
ferences at  the  Foreign  Office  and  communications  with 
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tbe  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  some  more,  some  less,  satis- 
factory, I  was  at  last  able  to  do.  The  assent  was  given 
very  guardedly,  but  not  the  less  efTeetively.  Its  terms 
were  tbat  Germany,  having  been  from  the  first  in  favor 
of  equal  rights  to  all  natinnH  in  the  trade  of  China,  would 
gladly  acquiesce  in  tJio  proposed  declaration  if  the  other 
powers  conoemed  would  do  so. 

The  Emiieror  William  himself  was  even  more  open  and 
direct  than  his  minister.  At  his  dinner  to  the  ambassa- 
dors in  tbe  spring  of  1900,  he  spoke  to  me  very  fully  on 
the  subject,  and,  in  a  conversation  which  I  have  referred 
to  elsewhere,  assured  me  of  his  complete  and  hearty  con- 
cnrrenco  in  the  American  policy,  declaring,  "We  tnnst 
stand  together  for  the  open  door." 

Finally,  on  the  mh  of  April,  19(H),  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  s<;oding  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  the  proofs  that 
nil  the  other  powers  concerned,  including  .Iai>au,  had 
joined  in  the  Ainerican  declaration,  and  that  the  govern- 
nieut  of  the  United  States  considered  this  acquioscouoe  to 
be  full  and  final. 

It  was  realty  a  great  sen'ice  rendered  to  the  world  by 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay;  their  action  waa  far- 
soeing,  prompt,  bold,  and  successful. 

Tet  another  subject  of  contention  was  the  exclusion  of 
sundry  American  insurance  companies  from  Germany, 
due  in  part  to  a  iioHcy  of  "protection,"  but  also  to  that 
aame  distrust  of  certain  American  business  methods  which 
had  given  me  much  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  same  ques- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg.  The  discussions  were  long  and 
tedious,  but  resulted  in  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi  likely  to 
lead  to  something  better. 

The  American  sugar  duties  were  also  a  sore  snbjeet. 
Various  writers  in  the  Gennan  press  and  orators  in  pub- 
lic bodies  continued  to  insist  that  America  had  violated  the 
treaties;  America  insisted  that  she  had  not;  and  this 
trouble,  becoming  chronic,  aggravated  all  others.  The 
main  efforts  of  Count  von  Billow  and  myself  were  given 
to  allaying  inflammation  by  doses  of  common  sense  and 
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pouitices  of  good-will  aoUl  common  sense  could  assert  its 
rights. 

The  everlasting  meat  question  also  went  through  van- 
DQS  vc^catlous  phages,  giving  rise  to  bitter  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  inflammatory  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
measures  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  which,  while 
sometimes  honest,  were  always  injurious.  American 
products  which  had  been  inspected  in  the  United  States 
and  Hamburg  were  again  broken  into,  inspected,  and  re- 
inspectcd  in  various  towns  to  which  they  wore  taken  for 
retail,  with  the  result  that  the  packages  were  damaged 
or  spoiled,  and  the  coats  of  inspection  and  reinspection 
ate  up  all  profits.  I  once  Qsed  an  illnstration  of  this  at 
the  Foreign  Office  that  seemed  to  produce  some  effect.  It 
was  the  stoi-y  of  the  Yankee  showman  who,  having  been 
very  successful  in  oar  Northern  and  Middle  States,  took 
his  show  to  the  South,  hut  when  he  retumed  had  evidently 
been  stripjied  of  bis  money.  Being  asked  regarding  it> 
be  said  that  his  show  had  paid  him  well  at  first,  but  that 
on  arriving  in  Texas  tJie  authorities  of  each  little  village 
insisted  on  holding  an  inquest  over  his  Egyptian  mummy, 
charging  him  coroner's  fees  for  it,  and  that  this  had  made 
him  a  bankrupt 

Speeches,  bitter  and  long,  were  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  the  cable  brought  reports  of  drastic  repri- 
sals preparing  in  AVashington;  but  finally  a  system  was 
adopted  to  which  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  has 
since  been  uneasily  trying  to  adjust  itself. 

Then  there  was  sprung  ujxm  us  the  fruit  question. 
One  morning  came  a  storm  of  telegrams  and  letters  stat- 
ing that  cargoes  of  American  fruits  had  l>e«n  atop[>ed 
in  the  Oerman  harbors,  under  the  charge  that  they  con- 
tained injurious  insects.  The  Qerman  authorities  were 
of  course  honest  in  this  procedure,  though  they  were 
doubtless  stimulated  to  it  by  sundry  representatives  of 
the  land-owning  class.  Our  beautiful  fruits,  especially 
those  of  California,  had  come  to  be  very  e.xt«nsively  used 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  German  consumers  had 
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been  growing  oioro  and  more  happy  aod  tlie  Qerman  pro- 
ducers more  nod  more  unliappy  over  this  fact,  Tflien  sad- 
denly  Uiere  came  from  the  Americaii  side  acconDts  of  Uie 
scale-insects  di»*ovei'ed  on  pearn  in  Culifoitiia,  and  of  se- 
vere measures  taken  by  sundry  other  States  of  our  Union 
to  prohibit  their  importation.  Tlie  result  was  a  prohibi- 
tion of  our  fruits  iu  (Jcrmauy,  and  Uiis  was  carried  so  far 
tliat  not  only  ]>car8  from  California,  but  all  other  fruits, 
from  all  other  parta  of  the  country,  were  at  firat  put  under 
the  ban ;  and  not  only  fresh  but  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  danger  whatever  from 
the  scale-insect,  so  far  as  fruit  was  concerned.  The 
creature  never  stirs  from  the  spot  on  the  pear  to  which 
it  fastens  itself,  and  therefore  by  no  jiossihility  can  it 
be  cari-icd  from  the  house  where  the  fruit  is  consumed 
(o  the  nurseries  where  trees  are  grown.  We  took  \mins  to 
show  the  facts  in  the  case;  dealing  fairly  and  o]>ei)ly 
with  the  German  Ooveniiiient,  aiiuwing  tliat  the  importa- 
tion of  scale-infested  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  making  no  objection  to  any  fair  measures 
regarding  these.  The  Foreign  Office  was  reasonable,  and 
gradually  the  most  vexatious  of  these  pi-ohibitlous  were 
removed. 

But  the  war  with  S)^tain  drew  on,  and  animosities,  so 
far  as  the  press  on  Imtli  «id«?s  of  the  water  was  concerned, 
grew  worse.  Various  newspaiJcrs  in  Germany  charged 
our  government  with  a  wonderful  assortment  of  high 
crimes  and  misdenumuors ;  hut,  happily,  in  tlieir  eagernesK 
to  cover  us  with  obloquy,  they  frequently  refuted  each 
other.  Thus  they  one  day  charged  us  with  liaviug  pre- 
pared long  Iwforchaud  to  crush  Spain  and  to  rob  her  of 
her  West  Indian  iHtssensions,  and  the  next  day  they 
charged  us  with  plunging  into  war  suddenly,  recklessly, 
utterly  careless  of  the  consequences.  One  moment  they 
insisted  tliat  American  sailors  belonged  to  a  deteriorated 
race  of  mongrels,  and  could  never  stand  against  pure- 
bloode4i  Spanish  sailors;  and  the  next  moment,  tlmt  we 
were  crushing  the  noblo  navy  of  Spain  by  brute  force. 
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Various  presKPs  indulged  in  maligriant  prophecies:  tbe 
Americans  would  find  Spain  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack; 
SpaoiHh  soldiers  would  drive  tbe  Araerican  mongrels  into 
the  sea;  when  Oervera  pot  out  with  his  fleet,  the  Aineri- 
ran  fleet  would  slink  away;  Spanish  ships,  being  built 
under  the  safeguard  of  Spanii^h  lionor,  must  win  the  vic- 
tory; American  ships,  built  under  a  regime  of  eorniption, 
wnnld  be  fdund  furnished  with  Kliani  plating,  sham  giuis, 
and  sham  supplies  of  every  sort.  It  all  reminded  me  of 
sundry  prophecies  we  used  to  hear  before  our  (^'ivil  War, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies 
came  into  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  Yankee  soldiers 
would  trade  oflf  their  muskets  to  the  foe. 

Against  President  McKinley  e%'ery  sort  of  iniquity  was 
charged.  One  day  be  was  an  idiot;  another  day,  the 
most  cunning  of  intriguers ;  at  one  moment^  an  overbear- 
ing tyrant  anxious  to  rush  into  war;  at  another,  a  cow- 
ard fearing  war.  It  must  he  confessed  that  this  was 
mainly  drawn  fnnn  tbe  American  partizan  press;  but  it 
was,  none  the  less,  hard  to  bear. 

In  the  meantime  President  ^feKinIey,  his  cabinet, 
and  the  Amerit-au  diplomatic  corps  in  Kuroi>e  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  the  war.  Just  as  long  as 
possible  the  President  clearly  considered  that  his  main 
claim  on  posterity  would  be  for  maintaining  peace  against 
pressure  and  clamor.  Under  ordem  from  the  State  De- 
partment 1  met  at  Paris  my  old  friend  General  Woodford, 
who  was  on  bis  way  to  Spain  as  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  (Jeucral  Porter,  the  American  ambassador  to 
France,  our  instructions  being  to  confer  regarding  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  jieace;  and  we  all  agreed  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  allay  the  excitement  in 
Spain ;  that  no  claims  of  a  sjiecial  sort,  whether  [)ecuniary 
or  otlierwise,  should  be  urged  until  after  the  tension 
ceased;  that  every  concession  possible  should  be  made  to 
Spanish  pride;  and  that,  just  as  far  as  itossible,  every- 
thing should  be  avoided  which  could  complicate  the  gen- 
eral issue  with  personal  considerations.    All  of  us  knew 
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tiiat  the  greatest  vish  of  the  admiiiistratjon  was  to  pre- 
vent the  war,  or,  if  that  proved  impossible,  to  delay  it. 

For  years,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  1  had  believed  that  the  Si^nish  West  Indies 
must  break  loose  froin  Sjmin  some  day,  but  had  hoped 
that  the  question  might  be  adjourned  until  tlie  middle  or 
end  of  the  twentieth  centrny.  For  I  knew  well  tliat  the 
separation  of  Cuba  from  Spain  would  he  followed,  after 
DO  great  length  of  time,  by  efforts  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  such  annexation  of  Cuba 
should  ever  occur,  she  must  come  in  as  a  State;  that  tliere 
is  DO  use  in  considering  any  other  form  of  government 
for  an  outlying  dominion  so  large  and  so  near;  tliat  there 
is  DO  other  way  of  annexing  a  dependency  so  folly  devel- 
oped, and  that,  even  if  there  were,  the  rivalry  of  political 
parties  contending  for  electoral  votes  would  be  sure  to 
insist  on  giving  her  statehood.  I  dreaded  the  addition 
to  our  country  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  citizens  whose 
ability  to  govern  themselves  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  to 
say  notliing  of  helping  to  govern  our  Union  on  the  main- 
land. The  thought  of  senators  and  representatives  to  he 
chosen  by  such  a  constituen<ry  to  reside  at  Washington 
and  to  legislate  for  the  whole  country,  tilled  me  with  dis- 
may.  Especially  was  the  admission  of  Cnba  to  state- 
hood a  fearful  prosjtect  just  at  that  time,  wlien  we  had 
so  many  difficult  questions  to  meet  in  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.  I  never  could  understand  then,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand now,  what  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  who 
once  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  represen- 
tative from  the  South,  could  be  thinking  of  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  the  Senate,  first  in  behalf  of  the  "oppressed 
Cubans,'*  and  next  in  favor  of  measures  which  tended  to 
add  them  to  the  United  States,  and  so  to  create  a  vast 
commonwealth  largely  made  up  of  negroes  and  mulattos 
accustomed  to  equality  with  Uie  whites,  almost  within 
musket-shot  of  the  negroes  and  mulattos  of  the  South, 
from  whom  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  at  that 
verjr  moment  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage.    I  could 
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Dot  sec  IheD,  and  I  cannot  s««  now,  bow  lie  could  possibly 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  Cuba  ever  becomes  a  State  of 
our  Union,  she  will  soon  begin  to  took  with  sympathy 
on  those  whom  she  will  consider  her  "oppressed  colored 
brethren"  in  the  South;  and  that  she  will,  just  as  in> 
ovitably,  make  common  cause  with  them  at  Washington, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  places,  and  possibly  not  al- 
ways by  means  so  peaceful  as  orating  under  tlie  roof  of 
the  Capitol. 

Moreover,  tite  nation  had  just  escaped  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  the  last  general  election;  the  ignorant,  careless, 
and  perv*erse  vote  having  gone  almost  solidly  for  a  finan- 
cial policy  which  would  have  wrecked  ns  temporarily  and 
disgraced  n.s  eternally.  Time  will,  no  donht,  develop  a 
more  conservative  sentiment  in  the  States  whore  this  vote 
for  evil  was  cast;  as  civilization  deepens  and  advances, 
better  ideas  will  doubtless  grow  stronger;  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  addition  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  if  it  ever 
comes,  means  the  adding  of  a  vast  illiterate  mass  of  vot- 
ers to  those  who  at  that  election  showed  themselves  so 
dangerous. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  had  felt  very  anxious  to  put 
off  the  whole  Cuban  question  nntil  our  Republic  should 
become  so  much  larger  and  so  mach  more  mature  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  millions  of  Spanish- Americans  would 
be  of  but  small  account  in  the  total  vote  of  the  country. 

Then,  too,  I  had  little  sympathy  with  aspirations  for 
what  Spanish  revolutionists  call  freedom,  and  no  admira- 
tion at  all  for  Central  American  republics.  I  bad  offi- 
dally  examined  one  of  them  thoroughly,  had  known  much 
of  othera,  and  had  no  belief  in  the  capacity  of  people 
for  citizensliip  who  prefer  to  carry  on  government  by 
promiHcinmienfos,  who  never  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
majorities,  who  are  ready  to  start  civil  war  on  the  slight- 
est pretext,  and  who,  when  in  power,  exercise  a  despotism 
more  ))ersistent  and  cruel  than  any  since  Nero  and  Ca- 
ligula. No  Russian  autocrat,  claiming  to  govern  by  divine 
right,  has  ever  dared  to  commit  the  high-handed  cruelties 
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which  are  common  in  Kunilr>'  West  Indian  and  equa- 
torial republics.  I  felt  that  the  great  thing  was  to  gain 
timo  before  doing  anything  which  might  result  in  tlie 
admission  of  the  miJJlons  trained  under  such  influonoes 
into  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  AmericaD 
citizenship. 

But  there  came  the  dostmction  of  the  Maine  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  and  thenwforward  war  was  certain.  The 
news  was  brought  to  mo  at  a  gala  representation  of  the 
opera  at  Berlin,  when,  on  invitation  from  the  Emperor, 
the  arnhnssadors  were  occupying  a  large  box  opiiosite  his 
own.  Hardly  had  the  telegram  announcing  the  catastro- 
phe been  placed  in  my  hands  wlien  Uie  Emj>eror  entered, 
and  on  his  addressing  me  I  infoi-med  him  of  it.  He  was 
evidently  shocked,  and  expressed  a  regret  which,  I  fully 
believe,  was  deeply  eiacere.  He  instantly  asked,  with  a 
piercing  look,  "Was  the  explosion  from  the  outsidet" 
My  answer  was  that  I  Ii0[)ed  and  believed  tliat  it  was  not; 
that  it  was  probably  an  interior  explosion.  To  my  great 
regret,  the  official  report  afterward  obliged  me  to  change 
my  mind  on  the  subject;  but  I  still  fee!  tliat  no  Sitanish 
officer  or  true  Spaniard  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  many  Spanish  officers, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  one  of  Uieir  kind 
as  having  taken  part  in  so  frightful  a  piece  of  treachery; 
it  has  always  seemed  to  be  more  likely  that  it  was  dooe 
by  a  party  of  wild  lo<«l  fanatics,  the  refuse  of  a  West 
Indiim  seaport. 

The  Kmperor  remained  firm  in  his  first  impression  that 
the  explosion  was  caused  from  the  outside.  Even  before 
this  was  established  by  the  official  investigation,  be  had 
settled  into  tliat  couclusion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
large  number  of  leading  officers  of  the  North  Sea  S<iuad- 
ron  were  dining  with  him,  he  asked  their  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  although  the  great  majority— indeed,  al- 
most all  present— then  believed  that  the  catastrophe  had 
resulted  from  an  interior  explosion,  he  adhered  to  his 
belief  that  it  was  from  an  exterior  attack. 
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On  various  occasioDS  before  tluit  time  I  bad  met  my 
colleague  the  Spanish  ambassador,  SSeiior  Meudez  y  Vigo, 
and  my  rrlalions  vltti  him  bad  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Kuch  uf  us  hud  tried  to  keep  up  ttie  bo])es  of  the  other 
that  peace  might  bo  preserved,  and  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ment I  look  great  piiin»  to  convince  hiiu  of  what  T  knew 
to  be  the  truth— that  the  policy  of  President  McKinley 
was  to  prevent  war.  But  I  took  no  less  pains  to  show  him 
that  Spain  must  aid  the  President  by  concessions  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  My  personal  sympathies,  too,  were  aroused 
in  bebulf  of  my  i-olleague.  lie  had  passed  tlie  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten,  was  evidently  In  iufinn  health, 
had  five  sons  in  tlie  Spanish  army,  and  bis  son-in-law  had 
recently  been  appointed  minister  at  Washington. 

Notice  of  tlie  derlaration  of  war  came  to  me  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  embarrassing.  On  the  2l8t  of 
April,  189fi,  began  the  festivities  at  Dresden  on  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  King  AIl)ert  of  Sa\ony,  which  was  also 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession;  and  in  view 
of  the  high  cburacter  of  tlie  King  and  of  the  affection 
for  him  throughout  Germany,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
Kurope,  nearly  everj'  civilized  power  had  sent  its  repre- 
sentatives to  present  its  congratulations.  In  these  Ibe 
United  States  joined.  Throughout  our  country  are  large 
numbers  of  Saxons,  who,  while  Uioroughly  loyal  to  our 
Itepublic,  cherish  a  kindly  and  even  affectionate  feeling 
toward  their  former  King  and  Qneen.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  special  reason.  For  many  years  Dresden  liad  been  a 
center  in  which  very  many  American  families  congregated 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  especially  in 
the  Ocrman  langnage  and  litcralnre,  iu  music,  and  in  the 
fine  arts;  no  court  in  Rnroiw  bad  been  so  (Kmrteona  to 
Americans  properly  Introduced,  and  iu  various  ways  the 
sovereigns  had  personalty  shown  their  good  feeling  to* 
ward  our  countrymen. 

It  was  in  view  of  tliis  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in* 
stnictod  me  to  present  an  autograph  letter  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  Presideut  to  the  King,  and  on  the  20th  of 
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April  I  proceeded  to  Dresden,  with  the  einba&sy  secreta- 
ries and  attacbes,  for  this  porpose.  About  midnight  be- 
tween the  20tli  and  Slat  there  came  a  loud  and  persistent 
knocking  at  my  door  in  the  hotel,  and  there  soon  entered 
a  telegraph  messenger  with  an  enormously  long  de- 
spatt!h  in  cipher.  Hardly  had  I  set  the  secretaries  al  work 
upon  it  than  other  telegrams  began  to  come,  and  a 
large  i>art  of  Uie  night  was  given  to  deciphering  tliem. 
Tbey  announced  the  declaration  of  war  and  instructed  me 
to  convi-y  to  tlie  various  jmrlies  interested  the  usual  no- 
tices regarding  war  measures:  blockade,  prohibitiona,  ex- 
emptions, regulations,  and  the  like. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  eoart  carriages  hav- 
ing taken  us  over  to  the  palace,  we  were  going  up  the 
grand  staircase  in  full  force  when  who  should  appear  at 
the  top,  on  his  way  down,  but  the  Spanish  ambassador 
with  his  suite  1  Botli  of  us  were,  of  course,  embarrassed. 
No  doubt  he  fell,  as  I  did,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  just  then  to  meet  Ibe  representative  of  any  other 
power  than  of  that  with  which  war  had  just  been  declared ; 
but  I  put  out  my  band  and  addressed  him,  if  not  so  cor- 
dially as  usual,  at  least  in  a  kindly  way;  he  reciprocated 
the  greeting,  and  our  embarrassment  was  at  least  lessened. 
Of  course,  during  the  continuation  of  the  war,  our  relations 
lacked  their  former  cordiality,  but  we  remained  personally 
friendly. 

In  my  brief  speech  on  delivering  President  McKinley's 
letter  I  tendered  to  the  King  and  Queen  the  Presideut's 
congratnlations,  with  thanks  for  the  courtesies  which  had 
been  shown  to  my  countrymen.  This  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  had  discharged  this  latter  duty,  for, 
at  a  formal  presentation  to  these  sovereigns  some  time 
before,  I  had  taken  pains  to  show  tliat  we  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  kindness  to  our  compatriots.  The  fes- 
tivities  which  followed  were  interesting.  There  were  din- 
ners with  high  state  ofGciats,  gala  opera,  and  historical 
representations,  given  by  the  city  of  Dresden,  of  a  very 
beautiful  character.    On  these  occasions  I  met  various 
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eminent  penionages,  among  otheni  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  bis  prime  minister,  Count  Goluchowaky,  both 
of  whom  discQssed  current  international  topics  with  clear- 
ness and  force;  and  I  also  had  rather  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  ]>apal  nuncio  at  Munich,  more  recently 
in  Paris,  Lorenzelli,  with  reference  to  various  measures 
looking  to  the  possible  abridgment  of  the  war. 

On  tlie  ihird  day  of  the  festivities  came  a  great  review, 
and  a  sight  somewhat  rare.  To  greet  the  King  there  were 
present  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  various  minor  German  sovereigns,  each  of  whom 
had  in  the  Saxon  army  a  regiment  nominally  his  own,  and 
led  it  past  the  Saxon  monarch,  »alating  him  as  he  re- 
\'iewed  it.  The  two  Emijerors  certainly  dischai^ed  this 
duty  in  a  very  handsome,  cbivalric  sort  of  way.  In  the 
evening  came  a  great  dinner  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
King  and  Queen  presided.  The  only  speei^h  on  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  congratulation  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  it  was  very  creditable  to  him,  being  to 
all  appearance  extemporaneous,  yet  well  worded,  quiet, 
dignified,  and  manly.  The  ceremonies  closed  on  Sunday 
with  agrand"Tel>eum"at  the  palace  church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  majesties,— the  joy  expressed  by  the  music 
being  dnly  accentuated  hy  cannon  outside. 

I  may  say,  before  closing  this  subject,  that  Thomas  .Jef- 
ferson's famous  letter  to  Governor  Langdon,  descrilung 
royal  personages  as  he  knew  tltem  while  minister  to 
France  before  the  French  Revolution,  no  longer  applies. 
The  events  which  followed  the  Revolution  taught  the 
crowned  heads  of  Euroi)e  that  they  could  no  longer  indulge 
in  the  good  old  Bourhon,  Ilapsburg,  and  Braganza  idle- 
ness and  stupidity.  Modern  European  sovereigns,  almost 
without  exception,  work  for  their  living,  and  work  hard. 
Few  business  men  go  tJirough  a  more  severe  training,  or 
a  longer  and  harder  day  of  steady  work,  than  do  moat 
of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe.  This  fact 
especially  struck  me  on  my  presentation,  about  this  time, 
to  one  of  the  bo«tt  of  the  minor  monarchs,  the  King  of 
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Wiirtemborg.  1  found  him  a  hearty,  strong,  active-minded 
mao— the  sort  of  man  whom  we  in  America  would  call 
"level-headed"  and  "a  worker."  Lonruiug  that  1  had 
onc?e  passed  a  winter  in  Stuttgart,  he  detained  me  long 
with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  the  city  since  my  visit,  and  showed 
public  spirit  of  a  fiort  ver>'  different  from  that  which 
animated  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany  in  the  last 
century.  The  wime  may  be  said  of  the  Grand  Dnke  of 
Baden,  who,  in  a  louj*  conversation,  impressed  nw  as  a 
gentleman  of  large  and  just  views,  understanding  the 
problems  of  bis  time  and  Uioroughly  in  symjiaUiy  with  Uie 
best  men  and  movements. 

Republican  as  I  am,  thi^t  acknowledgment  muKt  be  made. 
The  historical  lessons  of  the  oigbtecutb  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  pressure  of  democracy,  are  obliging 
the  monorehs  of  Euro]je  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties 
wisely  and  to  discharge  them  intelligently.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  certain  ruling  houses.  There  seems  to  be  a 
"survival  of  the  fittest."  At  various  periods  in  my  life 
I  have  also  had  occasion  to  obRer\'e  with  some  care  vari- 
ous pretenders  to  Euro|>ean  thrones,  among  tlicm  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain ;  Prince  Napoleon  Victor, 
the  heir  to  the  Napoleonic  throne;  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
Don  Carlos,  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons; 
with  sundry  others ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  per- 
sons more  utterly  nnfit  or  futile. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  during  our  war  with 
Spain,  while  the  pi-ess,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was 
anything  but  friendly,  and  while  a  large  majority  of  tlie 
jieople  were  hostile  to  us  on  account  of  the  natural  sym- 
I>atby  with  a  small  power  buttling  against  a  larger  one, 
the  course  of  tlie  Imjwrial  Oovemmont,  especially  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Count  von  Bulow  and  Baron  von 
Kiehthofen,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed,  they 
went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  almost  to  alarm  us.  Tho 
American  consul  at  Hamburg  having  notified  me  by  tele- 
phone that  a  Spanish  vessel,  supposed  to  be  loaded  n-itti 
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arms  for  use  against  us  in  Cuba,  vran  about  to  leave  that 
port,  I  hastened  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  urged  tliat 
vigorous  steps  lie  taken,  with  the  reaiilt  that  the  vessel, 
which  iu  the  meantime  had  left  Hamburg,  was  overhauled 
and  searched  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  Gentian  Gov- 
emmeDt  miglit  easily  have  pleaded,  in  answer  to  iny  re- 
quest, that  the  American  Government  had  generally  shown 
itself  op|wsed  to  any  sui-h  iuterfereiu^e  with  the  shipments 
of  small  arms  to  belligerents,  and  had  contended  that  it 
was  not  obliged  to  search  vessels  to  find  such  eoutraharid 
of  war,  but  that  this  duty  was  inenmbeut  upon  the  bel- 
ligerent nation  eontiemed.  This  evidence  of  the  fairness 
of  Germany  I  took  paius  to  make  known,  and  tn  my  ad- 
dress at  the  American  celebration  in  Tjeipsic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  declared  my  belief  that  the  hostility  of  tlie  Ger- 
man people  and  press  at  large  was  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  old  good  relations  would  be  restored.  Knowing 
that  my  speech  would  be  widely  quoted  iu  the  German 
press,  I  took  even  more  pains  to  show  the  reasons  why 
we  could  bide  our  time  and  trnst  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  German  people.  Of  one  thing  I  then  and  always  re- 
minded my  hearers— namely,  that  during  our  Civil  M'ar, 
when  our  national  existenoe  was  trembling  iu  the  balanee 
and  our  foreign  friends  were  few,  the  German  press  and 
people  were  steadily  on  our  side. 

The  occasion  was  indee<l  a  pe<niliar  one.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Fourth,  when  we  had  all  assembled,  bad  uews 
came.  Certain  German  presses  had  been  very  prompt  to 
patch  togetlier  all  sorts  of  accounts  of  American  defeats, 
and  to  present  them  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  possible; 
but  while  we  were  seated  at  table  in  the  evening  came 
a  despatch  nunouncing  the  annihilation  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Cuban  waters,  and  this  put  us  all  in  good  humor. 
One  circumstance  may  Bcr\'o  to  show  the  bitterness  at 
heart  among  Americans  at  this  period.  On  entering  the 
dining-hall  with  our  consul,  I  uoticed  two  things:  first, 
that  the  hall  was  profusely  decorated  in  a  way  T  had  never 
seen  before  and  had  never  expected  to  see— namely,  by 
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intortwinod  Americftu  aud  Brilisii  dagti ;  and,  iwcondly,  that 
there  was  not  a  Gorman  iUig  in  the  room.  I  humediatuly 
8ont  for  tlic  pro|irictor  aud  told  him  thnt  I  would  uot 
Hit  down  to  dinner  nntil  a  German  (ing  was  bniught  in. 
Ho  nt  first  thouf;lit  it  impossible  to  supply  the  want,  but. 
on  my  insisting,  a  large  flag  wait  at  lui^t  found.  ThiH 
was  B])eedily  given  a  place  of  honor  among  the  iutorior 
decorations  of  our  hall,  and  all  then  went  on  satisfaotorily. 

As  the  war  with  Spain  progressed,  various  causes  of 
diffictiltj'  arose  between  Germany  and  tlie  United  States; 
but  1  feel  bound  to  Kay  that  the  German  (jovei-ninent  con- 
tinned  to  act  toward  us  wilb  justice.  The  sensational 
press,  indeed,  continued  its  work  on  both  sideii  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  our  side  it  took  pains  to  secure  and  publish 
utorics  of  insults  by  the  German  Admiral  Olederichs  to  the 
American  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  develop  various  legends 
regarding  tlles«  two  commanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  of  Oie  two  admirals,  when  tlieir  relntious  first  began 
in  Manila,  was  doubtlesn  rather  stiPF  and  on  bis  gnard 
against  the  other;  but  these  feelings  soon  yielded  to  dif- 
ferent sentiments. 

The  foolitih  utterances  of  varioutt  individuals,  spread 
by  sundry  American  papers,  were  heartily  echoed  in  Uie 
Oenimn  preiis,  the  most  noted  among  these  1)eing  an  al- 
leged after-dinner  spoceli  by  an  American  officer  at  a 
New  York  club,  and  a  Congressional  speech  in  which  the 
person  who  made  it  declared  that  "the  United  States, 
having  whipped  Spain,  ought  now  to  whip  Germany." 
Still,  the  tliinking  men  intrusted  witli  the  n^lntions  between 
the  two  countries  labored  on.  though  at  times  there  must 
have  recurred  to  ns  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Schiller's  words,  "Against  stupidity  even  the  gods  fight 
in  vain." 

Of  course  the  task  of  the  embassy  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad  was  especially  increased  in  those  times 
of  commotion.  At  such  periods  the  numlKir  of  ways  in 
which  American  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  can  get 
into  trouble  seems  infinite;  and  here,  too,  even  from  the 
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first  moment  of  my  arrival  in  Berlin  as  ambassador,  I 
sav  evidences  of  the  same  evil  whirh  bad  struck  me  dur- 
ing my  previous  missions  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg— 
namely,  the  constant  and  ingenioim  efforts  to  prostitute 
American  citizenship.  Among  the  manifold  duties  of  an 
ambassador  is  tlie  granting  of  passports.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  ask  for  them  are  entitled  to  them; 
but  tliere  are  always  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who,  having  left  Europe  just  in  time  to  escape  military 
8er\"ice,  have  stayed  in  America  just  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire American  citizenship,  and  then,  having  returned 
to  their  native  country,  seek  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
both  countries  while  discltarging  the  duties  of  neither. 
Even  worse  were  the  c&ses  of  the  descendants  of  sudi  so- 
called  Americans,  most  of  them  bom  in  Europe  and  not 
able  even  to  speak  the  English  language ;  worst  of  all  were 
the  cases  of  sundry  Kussiaiis— sometimes  stigmatized  as 
*'predatorj-  Hebrews"  — who,  having  left  Bussia  and  gone 
to  America,  had  stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship, and  then  returned  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany,  as  near  the  RnsKian  frontier  as  possible. 
These  were  naturally  regarded  as  fraudulent  interlopers 
by  both  the  Qerman  and  Russian  authorities,  and  much 
trouble  resulted.  Some  of  them  led  a  life  hardly  oot- 
eidc  the  limits  of  criminality ;  but  they  never  hesitated  on 
this  account  to  insist  on  their  claims  to  American  pro- 
tection. When  they  were  reminded  that  American  citi- 
zenship was  conferred  upon  there,  not  that  they  might 
shirk  its  duties  and  misuse  its  advantages  in  the  land  of 
tbeir  birth,  but  that  they  might  enjoy  it  and  discharge 
its  duties  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  tiiey  swmted  Uie 
idea  and  insisted  on  their  right,  as  American  citizens,  to 
live  where  they  pleased.  Their  commanications  to  the 
embassy  were,  almost  witliout  exception,  in  German, 
Russian,  or  Polish;  very  few  of  them  wrote  or  oven  spoke 
English,  and  very  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  language.  For  the  hard-working  inmiigrant, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  comes  to  our  conntr>'  and 
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cagU  in  his  lot  with  os,  to  lake  his  share  not  only  of  privi- 
lege but  of  dut>',  I  have  the  fullest  rei)i>ect  and  Hympathy, 
and  have  always  been  glad  to  inton-eiie  in  liis  favor;  but 
inten-ention  in  behalf  of  those  fraudulent  pretenders  I 
always  felt  to  be  a  {iralliDg  bnrden. 

Fortunately  the  rules  of  Uic  State  Department  have 
been  of  late  years  strengtliened  to  meet  this  evil,  and  it 
has  finally  beeome  our  practice  to  inform  such  people 
that  if  tliey  return  to  America  they  ean  re<«i%'e  a  passport 
for  Uiat  purpose;  but  that  unless  Ihey  ehow  a  clear  inten- 
tion of  returning,  they  cannot.  Very  many  of  (hem  persist 
in  their  applieations  in  spile  of  this,  and  one  case  beoame 
famous  both  at  the  State  Department  and  at  the  embassy. 
Tlirce  Uussians  of  the  chiss  referred  to  bad  emigrated 
with  their  families  to  America,  and,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, stayed  jnst  long  enough  to  a<^uirc  citizenship,  and 
had  then  returned  to  Germany.  One  of  them  committed  a 
crime  and  disapiioared  ;  the  other  two  went  to  the  extreme 
eastern  frontier  of  Pi-ussia  and  settled  there.  Again  and 
again  the  Pnissian  Ooveniment  notified  us  that  under 
the  right  exerciae<l  by  every  nation,  and  efiiwcially  by  our 
own,  these  "undesirable  intruders"  mast  leave  PruRaian 
territory  or  be  expelled.  Finally  we  discovered  at  the 
embassy  that  a  secret  arrangement  had  been  made  l>e- 
twcen  Gcniiany  and  Uussia  which  obliged  each  to  return 
the  undesirable  emigrants  of  the  other.  This  seemed  to 
put  the  two  families  in  great  danger  of  being  returned 
to  lUiKsia;  and,  sooner  tlian  ri^k  a  new  international 
trouble,  a  proposal  was  made  to  them,  through  the  em- 
bassy, to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  America;  hot  they 
utterly  refused  to  leave,  and  continued  to  burrow  in  the 
wretched  suburbs  of  one  of  the  German  cities  nearest 
the  Itussian  border.  Seams  of  corres|)ondence  ensued— 
all  to  no  purpose;  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  in- 
fluence tliem— all  in  vain:  Ihey  persisted  in  living  jnst  as 
near  Russia  as  possible,  and  in  calling  themselves  Ameri- 
can, thougli  not  one  of  them  spoke  English. 

From  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  own  country  attacks 
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against  tJie  various  American  eiiibassics  and  legations 
abroad  for  not  protecting  sucli  Ainericau  citizens,  and  a 
verj-  i-oiniiKfu  ff^Hture  of  these  articles  was  an  nnfavorabic 
comparison  between  tbc  United  States  and  England:  it 
being  claimed  that  Great  Britain  proteeta  her  citizens 
everywhere,  while  the  United  States  does  not  This  state- 
ment is  most  misleading.  Great  BritJ.in,  while  she  is  re- 
nowned for  protfctiug  hi^r  subjects  Ihroiiglioiit  the  world, 
— briBging  the  resonrees  of  her  fleet,  if  need  be,  to  aid 
them,— makes  an  ex<*(>plion  as  regards  her  adopted  citizens 
in  the  land  of  their  birlli.  The  person  who,  having  been 
naturaliised  in  Great  Britain,  goes  back  to  the  country  of 
bis  birth,  does  so  at  hisor  ber  own  risk.  The  British 
Government  considers  itself,  iinder  such  circumsfiinces, 
entirely  absolved  from  the  duty  of  giving  protection.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  United  States  goes  miu!h  further 
in  protecting  adopted  citizKiis  than  does  any  otlscr  coun- 
try, and  it  is  only  rank  dcmagogii^m  which  can  And  fault 
l)ecBnse  some  of  our  Uiinking  statesmen  do  not  wish  to 
see  American  citizenship  prostituted  by  persons  utterly 
unfit  to  receive  it,  who  frequently  use  it  fraudulently,  and 
who,  as  many  cases  prove,  are  t)uite  ready  to  renounce  it 
and  take  np  their  old  allegiance  if  they  can  gain  advantage 
thereby. 

iVnother  general  duly  of  the  embassy  was  to  smootli 
the  way  for  the  large  nuinl»<!r  of  young  men  and  women 
who  came  over  as  students.  This  duty  was  oflpccially 
pleasing  to  me  now,  as  it  had  t)een  during  my  life  a.s 
minister  in  Berlin  twenty  years  before.  At  that  time  wo- 
men were  not  admitted  to  the  aniversities;  but  now  largo 
numbers  were  in  attendance.  The  univereity  author- 
ities showed  themselves  very  courteous,  and,  when  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  Uie  standing  of  the  institution  from 
which  a  candidate  for  admission  came,  allowed  me  to  pass 
upon  the  (pieslion  and  ac<'epted  my  certifituite.  Almost 
without  exce))tioo,  I  found  these  candidates  excellent ;  bat 
there  were  some  exceptions.  The  applicants  were  usually 
persons  who  had  been  graduated  from  sonHi  one  of  our 
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own  institntioDB ;  but,  from  time  to  timo,  persons  who  had 
merely  passed  h  fretthiiian  year  in  aonie  little  American 
college  came  abroad,  auxious  to  siwui-c  the  glory  of  going 
at  once  into  a  Geiuian  university.  Certificates  for  such 
candidates  I  declined  to  sign.  To  do  no  would  have  been 
an  abuse  snre  to  lead  the  Oennan  authorities  finally  to 
reject  the  great  niai>s  of  ^Vmerican  stwlentK:  far  better  for 
applicants  to  secure  the  best  advantages  possible  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  to  supplement  their  study  at  home 
by  proper  work  abroad. 

In  sketches  of  my  former  mission  to  Berlin  1  have  men- 
tioned varioue  applications,  some  of  them  psychological 
curiosities;  these  I  found  continuing,  though  witli  varia- 
tions. Home  comi>atriots  expected  me  to  forward  to  tha 
Emperor  begging  letters,  or  letters  suggesting  to  him  ocw 
ideas,  unaware  that  myriads  of  such  letters  are  constantly 
sent  which  never  reach  hJui,  and  which  even  his  secre- 
taries never  think  of  reading.  Others  sent  books,  not 
knowing  the  mlc  prevailing  among  crowned  beads,  never 
to  accept  a  puhli.sht-d  book,  and  nut  realizing  that  if 
this  rule  wore  broken,  not  one  book  in  a  thousand  would 
get  beyond  the  office  of  his  general  secretary.  Others  sent 
medicine  which  they  wished  him  to  recommend;  and  one 
gentleman  was  very  persistent  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
his  Majesty's  decision  on  a  wager. 

Then  there  were  singers  or  performers  on  wind  or 
string  instruments  wishing  to  sing  or  play  before  him, 
sculptors  and  painters  wishing  him  to  visit  their  studios, 
and  writers  of  music  wishing  him  to  order  their  composi- 
tions to  be  brought  out  at  the  Itoyal  Opera. 

All  these  requests  culminated  in  two,  wherein  the  gen- 
tle reader  will  sec  a  mixture  of  comic  and  pathetic.  The 
first  was  from  a  person  (not  an  American)  who  wished 
my  good  officcH  in  enabling  lier  to  obtain  a  commission 
for  a  brilliant  marriage,— she  having  in  reserve,  as  she 
assured  me,  a  real  Italian  duke  whom,  for  a  consideration, 
she  would  secure  for  an  American  heiress.  The  other, 
which,  was  from  an  eouoeatly  respectable  source,  urged 
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ine  to  indDce  t&e  imperial  astiMritws  to  ctatkn  in  the 
United  States  a  rooffOenaa  «fif9erwTdi  wtem  «■  Aiwffi- 
cao  joaag  ladr  had  bDn  n  lave  And  0mm  propoeah 
I  was  eipectod  to  farther,  in  spHe  of  the  fact  tttat  the 
rules  for  Anjeriean  rvpresratatiTes  abroad  forbid  all 
special  pleading  of  anr  kind  in  faror  of  imfiridttal  in- 
lerests  or  eDierprises,  vithoat  ^>edal  instroetioiis  tnm 
the  State  Departmeat  Diauwiaftiiig  vas  it  to  find  that 
in  Bpte  of  the  elaborate  trtatfmfiit  prepared  br  me  dar- 
ing my  former  resideaec,  wUA  bad  heca  freely  c-irmlated 
during  twenty  years,  there  were  stiB  the  osoal  nmober 
of  people  persnaded  that  enormons  fortmies  were  await- 
ing them  somewhere  in  Germany. 

One  application,  from  a  tmhr  disinterested  man,  was 
groand^d  in  nobler  motiTes.  This  was  an  effort  made 
by  an  eminent  Polish  scholar  and  patriot  to  wrest  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  political  parposes.  He  bad  btvn  an 
instmctor  at  various  Rnssian  and  German  universities, 
had  shown  in  some  of  his  books  extraordinary  ability,  bad 
gained  the  friendsbip  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  and  was  finally  settled  at 
one  of  tbe  most  influential  seats  of  learning  in  Atit^trian 
Poland.  He  was  a  most  attractive  man,  wide  in  his  know- 
ledge, rharming  in  his  manner;  but  not  of  this  world. 
Having  drawn  crowds  to  his  university  lectures,  he  sud- 
denly attacked  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  had  befriended  his  compatriots;  was  tbero- 
fore  obliged  to  flee  from  his  post ;  and  now  came  to  Berlin, 
proposing  seriously  that  I  i^hnuM  at  once  make  him 
an  American  citizen,  and  thus,  as  ho  supposed,  enable 
him  to  go  hack  to  his  university  and,  in  revolutionary 
speeches,  bid  defiance  to  yVnstria,  Runsia,  and  Ocrraany. 
Great  was  his  disappointment  when  he  learned  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  citizenship,  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  remain  there  five  years.  As  ha 
was  tn'ing  to  nerve  himself  for  this  sacrifice,  I  presented 
some  serious  considerations  to  him.  Knowing  him  to 
be  a  man  of  honor,  I  asked  him  how  he  could  reconcile 
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it  with  his  sense  of  veracity  to  aaHume  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship  with  no  intention  to  discharge  its 
dnties.  This  Kornewhnt  startletl  him.  Then,  from  a  more 
immediately  praelirai  iKpint  of  view,  I  showed  that,  even 
if  he  acquired  American  (jitizenshi]),  and  eould  reconcile 
his  eonsfienoe  to  break  the  virtual  pledge  he  had  made 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  government  of  Austria,  and, 
indeed,  alt  otlier  governments,  would  still  have  a  full  right, 
under  the  simplest  principles  of  international  taw,  to  for- 
bid his  entrance  into  their  territories,  or  to  turn  him  out 
after  he  had  entered,— the  right  of  expelling  undesirable 
emigrants  being  constantly  exercised,  even  by  the  United 
States.  This  amazed  him.  He  had  absolutely  persuaded 
himself  that  I  eould,  by  some  sleight  of  band,  traiisfonn 
him  into  an  Amoriean  citizen;  that  he  eould  then  at  onoe 
begin  att«^mpts  to  reestablish  the  flue  old  Polish  anarchy 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Oermauy ;  and  that  no  one  of  these 
nations  would  dare  interfere  with  him.  It  was  absurd 
but  imthetic  My  ad^-ico  to  him  was  to  go  back  to  bin 
lecture-room  and  labor  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Poles,  in  the  hope  that  Poland 
might  do  what  Scotland  bad  done— rise  by  sound  mental 
and  moral  training  from  the  condition  of  a  conquered  and 
even  oppressed  part  of  a  groat  empire  to  a  mntroliing 
position  in  it  lliis  advice  was,  of  course,  in  vain,  and 
he  is  now  building  air-castles  amid  the  fogs  of  London. 

In  my  life  st  Ilerlin  as  ambassador  there  was  a  tinge 
of  sadness.  Great  changes  had  taken  place  since  my  stu- 
dent days  in  tliat  city,  and  even  since  my  later  stay  as  min- 
ister. A  new  race  of  men  had  come  mxm  the  stage  in 
public  affairs,  in  the  university,  and  in  literary  circles. 
Gone  was  the  old  Emperor  William,  gone  also  was  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  Bismarck  and  MoItJte  and  a  host 
of  others  who  bad  given  dignity  and  interest  to  the  great 
assemblages  at  tlie  eapital.  Gone,  too,  from  the  univer- 
sity were  Lepaius,  Helmlioltz,  Curtios,  Hoffmann,  Oneist, 
Bu  Bois-Reymond,  and  Treitscbke,  all  of  whom,  in  the 
old  days,  had  been  luy  guests  and  friends.   The  maiD  ex- 
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ceptions  seemed  to  be  in  the  art  vorld.  The  number  of 
my  ailist  frioiids  daring  my  stay  as  minister  had  been 
large,  and  every  one  of  them  was  living  when  1  returned  aa 
ambassador;  the  reason,  of  courso,  being  that  when  men 
diatlDguisb  themselves  in  art  at  all,  they  do  Ho  at  an  earlier 
age  titan  do  high  functionaries  of  state  and  professors  in 
the  oniversitics.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  Adolf 
MenTel,  Lndwig  Knaus,  Carl  Becker,  Anton  von  Werner, 
and  I'au)  Meycrheim,  though  grown  gray  in  their  beanti- 
ful  minintry,  still  daily  at  work  in  their  studios. 

Three  only  of  my  friends  of  the  older  generation  in 
the  Berlin  faculty  remained;  and  aa  I  revise  these  lines 
the  world  is  laying  tributes  npon  the  grave  of  the  last  of 
them— Theodor  Mommsen.  With  him  my  relations  were 
BO  peculiar  that  they  may  deserve  some  mention. 

Daring  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  he  had  always  seemed 
especially  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  regret  that  on  my  retnm  I  found  him  in  this 
re8|MKrt  greatly  i-haugtHl:  he  had  become  a  severe  critic  of 
nearly  everything  American;  his  earlier  expectations  had 
evidently  been  diKapi>ointeiI;  we  clearly  appeared  to  hira 
big,  braggart,  noisy,  false  to  our  principles,  unworthy  of 
our  opportunities.  These  feelings  of  bis  became  even 
more  marked  as  the  Spanish-American  War  drew  on. 
AVhenever  we  met,  and  most  often  at  a  charming  house 
which  both  of  us  frequented,  he  showed  himself  more 
and  more  bitter,  so  tiiat  finally  oar  paths  separated.  There 
comes  back  to  me  vividly  one  evening  when  1  sought  to 
tarn  off  a  sharp  comment  of  his  upon  some  recent  Ameri- 
can news  by  saying:  "You  must  give  a  young  nation  like 
ours  more  time."  On  this  he  exclaimed:  "You  cannot 
plead  the  baby  act  any  longer.  More  time  I  You  ha%-e 
had  time;  you  are  already  three  hundred  years  old!" 
Having  sought  in  vain  to  impress  on  him  the  fact  that 
■the  policy  of  our  oonntry  is  determined  not  wholly  by 
the  older  elements  in  its  civil iz-ation,  but  very  largely  by 
newer  commonwealths  which  must  require  time  to  de- 
velop a  policy  satisfactory  to  sedate  judges,  he  burst  into 
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n  tirade  from  which  I  took  refuge  in  a  totally  different 

distruxsioD- 

Somc  days  later  came  another  ovidcnce  of  his  fcseliog. 
Meeting  an  eminent  leader  in  political,  and  especially  in 
journalistic,  circles,  I  was  shown  tbe  corrected  proof- 
eheeU  of  an  "interview"  on  tbe  conduct  of  tlie  United 
States  toward  H]>ain,  given  by  Mommsen.  It  was  even 
more  acrid  than  his  previous  utterances,  and  exhibited 
ahaqiiy  and  at  great  length  our  alleged  sina  and  Htiort- 
comings.  Certainly  a  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple vas  not  hound  to  make  KuppHcation,  in  t;uch  a  matter, 
even  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  lender  of  thought,  and 
my  comment  was  simply  as  follows:  "I  have  no  request 
to  make  in  the  premises— of  Mommsen  or  of  anybody. 
The  article  will  of  course  have  no  effect  on  the  war;  of 
that  there  can  be  but  one  result:  the  triumph  of  the  United 
States  and  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  tbo 
West  Indies;  but  may  Uiere  not  be  some  considerations 
of  a  very  difTcrent  order  as  regards  Mommsen  biroselft 
Why  not  ask  him,  simply,  where  his  friends  are;  his  read- 
ers, his  old  students,  big  diseiplesf  Why  not  ask  him 
whether  he  finds  fewer  clonds  over  the  policy  of  Spain 
than  over  that  of  the  United  States;  of  which  country, 
despite  at)  its  faults,  he  has  most  hope;  and  for  whieb, 
in  bis  heart,  be  has  tbe  greater  feeling  of  brotberboodT" 

How  far  this  answer  iiiftuenced  him  I  know  not,  hut 
the  article  was  never  published;  and  thenceforth  there 
seemed  some  revival  of  Die  older  kindly  feeling.  At  my 
own  tabic  and  elsewhci-e  ho  more  than  once  became,  in  a 
measure,  like  the  Monunsen  of  old.  One  utterance  of  his 
amused  me  much.  My  wife  happening,  in  a  talk  with  him, 
to  speak  of  a  certain  iwrsonage  as  "hardly  an  ideal  man,'* 
he  retorted:  "Madam,  is  it  possible  that  you  have  been 
married  some  years  and  still  believe  in  tbe  ideal  maoT" 

His  old  better  feeling  toward  America  came  out  espe-' 
cially  when  I  nctt  called  upon  him  with  congratulations 
upon  his  birthday— his  last,  alas!  But  heartiest  of  all 
was  be  during  the  dinner  given  at  my  departure.    My 
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sp««eh  was  long,— over  an  hour,— for  I  had  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  was  determined  to  give  it— a  message  which 
I  faofHHl  might  impress  npon  my  great  audience  reasons 
for  a  friendly  judgment  of  my  country.  As  I  hegan, 
Mommsen  came  to  my  side— just  back  of  me,  his  baud  at 
bis  ear,  listening  intently.  There  the  old  man  stood  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  and  on  my  conclusion  he  graaped 
ine  heartily  with  both  bauds— a  demonstration  rare  indeed 
with  him.    It  was  our  laut  greeting  in  this  world. 

Would  that  there  were  space  to  dwelt  upon  those  in  the 
present  generation  of  professors  who  honored  me  with 
their  friendship;  but  one  is  especially  suggested  here, 
sinee  he  waa  Keteeted  to  make  a  farewell  address  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to— Adolf  Haruack.  At  various 
times  I  had  beard  him  di^counse  profoundly  and  bril- 
liantly at  the  university,  but  came  to  know  him  best  at 
the  hicentenary  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  when  he  had  just 
added  to  the  long  list  of  his  publi.sbed  works  his  history  of 
the  academy,  in  four  quarto  volumes:  a  wonderful  work, 
whether  considered  from  an  historical,  psychological,  or 
philosophical  point  of  view.    His  address  on  that  occasion 

''was  masterly,  and  his  conversation  at  various  social  func- 
tious  instructive  and  pithy.  1  remember  in  one  of  them, 
especially,  his  delicieation  of  tlie  characteristics  and  ser- 
vices of  I^ibnitz,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Uoyal 
Academy,  and  it  was  perfection  in  that  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  is  wortliy  of  men  claiming  to  possess  immor- 
tal souls:  for  it  brought  out,  es]>eeiully,  examples  of  Leib- 

'sitz's  amazing  forethought  as  to  European  policy,  which 
seemed  at  times  like  divinely  inspired  proplieciea.     He 

lSIm  gave  mo  a  number  of  interesting  things  which  be  had 
noted  in  his  studies  of  Frederick  the  Great  Some  of  them 
1  had  found  already  in  my  own  reading,  but  one  of  them 
I  did  not  remember,  and  it  was  both  comical  and  charac- 
teristiu.  A  rural  Protestant  pastor  sent  a  {>etition  to  the 
King  presenting  a  grievance  and  asking  redress.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  his  church  wa.i  on  one  side  of  a  river 
in  Silesia,  and  that  a  younger  pastor,  whose  church  was 
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on  the  opposite  side,  was  drawing  all  his  parishionera 
away  from  him.  Od  the  back  of  the  petition  Frederick 
Bimply  wrote,  "Tell  him  to  go  and  preach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river:  that  will  drive  his  people  back  again." 
Hearing  Hamack  and  his  leading  colleagues  in  dis- 
course at  the  university  or  academy,  or  in  private,  whe- 
ther in  their  loftier  or  lighter  moods,  one  could  understand 
why  the  University  of  Berlin,  though  one  of  the  youngest, 
is  the  foremost  among  the  universities  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLn 
AHESICA,  QEBHAXY,  JLSD  THE  CHIKE8E  WAB-IMS-IMS 


A  K  interesting  event  of  this  period  was  tlie  appearance 
Xi-  in  Berlin  of  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  The 
President  had  but  recently  fiiiislied  his  long  and  weari- 
eorae  work  before  the  Venezuela  Arbitration  Tribunal 
at  Paris,  and  was  very  happy  in  tlie  oouMciousness  of  duty 
accomplished  and  libcrtj'  obtained.  Marks  of  high  dis- 
tinction were  shown  them.  The  sovereigns  invited  them 
to  attend  the  festivities  at  Potsdam  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
and  Qneea  Mother  of  Holland,  who  were  then  staying 
Uiere,  and  treated  them  not  only  with  resjiect,  hut  with  cor- 
diality. The  Emiieror  conversed  long  with  the  President 
on  various  matters  of  public  interest:  on  noted  Americans 
whom  he  had  met,  on  the  growth  of  our  fleet,  on  recent 
eventi  in  oar  history,  and  the  like,  characteristically  end- 
ing with  a  discuxsion  of  the  superb  mitsic  which  we  had 
been  hearinp;;  and  at  the  supper  which  followed  insisted 
that  Mrs.  Ilarrit^on  should  ^it  at  his  side,  the  Kmpress 
giving  a  similar  invitation  to  Mr.  Harrison.  At  a  later 
period  a  dinner  was  gi%'en  to  the  ex-President  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince  Hohonlohc,  at  which  a 
Dumbei  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  empire  were 
present;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  show  my  own  reHpect 
for  (he  former  chief  magi.strate  by  a  reception  which  was 
altendc<l  by  about  two  hntidn-d  of  our  American  colony, 
and  a  dinner  nt  which  he  and  Mrs.  Harrison  made  tlie  ac- 
qoatntance  of  leading  representative  Qermans  in  various 
fields. 
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In  aDother  chaijter  of  these  o>emoirs  I  bave  spoken  of 
President  Harrison  a»  of  cold  and,  at  timefl,  abnipt  man- 
ners; but  the  absoiu-e  of  tbe»o  diarncteristic;!)  during  bis 
stay  in  Berlin,  and  afterward  in  N'ew  York,  made  it  clear 
to  me  tliat  Die  cold  exterior  which  I  had  noted  in  liini 
at  Washington,  esperially  when  Mr.  Etoosevelt.  Mr.  I^odge, 
and  Huudry  others  of  us  urged  upon  him  an  extension 
of  the  classified  civil  sennce,  van  adopted  as  a  means  of 
preventing  eneroachinenta  upon  the  time  necessary  for 
his  daily  duties.  He  now  appejjred  in  a  very  different 
light,  his  diseussion  of  mou  and  cvuute  showing  not  only 
earnest  thought  and  deep  penetration,  but  a  rich  vein  of 
humor;  bi»  whole  bearing  being  simple,  kindly,  and  dig- 
nified. 

During  the  winter  of  189^^1900  came  an  addition  to 
my  experiences  of  what  American  representatives  abroad 
have  to  expect  under  our  present  happy-go-lucky  provi- 
sion for  the  diplomatic  service.  As  already  stated,  ou 
arriving  in  Berlin,  1  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
fitting  quarters,  but  at  last  secured  a  large  and  suitable 
apartnient  in  an  excellent  part  of  Oie  city,  its  only  disad- 
vantage being  that  ray  guests  had  to  plod  up  sevens-five 
ftteps  in  order  to  rfsavh  it.  Having  l>een  obliged  to  make 
largo  outlays  for  suitable  fittings,  extensive  repairs,  and 
furniture  tlirou«hout,  I  found  that  mor«  than  Ibe  entire 
salary  of  my  first  year  had  been  thus  sunk;  but  I  con- 
gratutalwl  myself  that  I  had  at  least  obtained  a  residence 
good,  comfortable,  and  suitable.  To  be  sure,  it  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  ambassador,  bat  T  bad  fitted  it 
np  so  that  it  was  considered  creditable.  Suddenly,  about 
two  years  aftei*ward,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
came  notice  from  the  proprietor  tlial  my  lease  was  void — 
that  he  bad  sold  the  bouse,  and  tliat  I  must  leave  it;  so 
tliat  it  look4>d  as  if  the  American  Embassy  would,  at  an 
early  day,  bo  torned  into  the  street.  This  was  trying 
indeed.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  social  sea.son,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  my  duties  of  every  sort.  And 
there  cropped  out  a  feeling,  among  all  conversant  with  the 
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case,  which  I  cannot  say  was  conducive  to  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  Uiose  who  give  laws  to  our  country. 

But,  happily,  I  had  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  lease 
a  clause  which  seemed  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
proprietor  could  tarn  me  out  so  easily  and  sjieedily.  Un- 
der Oerman  law  it  was  a  very  precarious  reliance,  but 
on  this  I  took  my  stand,  and  at  last,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
kindness  of  my  colleague  who  succeeded  me  as  a  tenant, 
made  a  compromise  nnder  which  I  was  enabled  to  retain 
the  apartment  for  somethiug  over  a  year  longer. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  an  American  who  has  a  proper 
feeling  regarding  tbe  jiosition  of  his  country  abroad  to 
know  that  the  purchaser  of  the  entire  house— not  only  of 
the  floor  which  T  had  occupied,  but  of  the  similar  apart- 
ment beneath,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ground  Hoor— was 
the  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  in  this  way  pro- 
vided for  its  minister,  secretaries,  and  others  connected 
with  its  legation  in  the  Oerman  capital. 

On  tlie  theory  of  line  ujwn  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, I  again  call  attention,  not  to  the  wrong  done  me  by 
this  American  policy,  or  rather  want  of  policy,— for  I 
knew  in  coming  what  I  had  to  exi>ect,— hut  to  the  injury 
thas  done  to  the  proper  standing  of  our  country  before  Ike 
other  Millions  of  the  vorld.  Again  I  insist  that,  in  its  own 
interest,  a  government  like  ours  ought,  in  even.'  capital 
where  it  is  represented,  to  possess  or  to  hold  on  long  lease 
a  house  or  apartment  suitable  to  its  representative  and 
creditable  to  itself. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1900  came  an  event  of  some  his* 
torical  interest.  On  the  19th  of  March  and  the  two  days 
following  was  celebrated  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Academy,  had  determined  to  make 
it  a  great  occasion,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  very 
brilliant  pageants.  These  began  by  a  solemn  reception 
of  the  delefiates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  tlie  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  my  duty  being  to  represent  the  Sniith- 
Bouian  luHtitiition  at  Wa.shington,  and  my  colleagues  being 
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Professors  \V)iit»  oiid  Wolf  of  llaiTiiixl,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Araenean  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  scene 
was  very  striking,  all  the  delegates,  except  those  from 
America  and  Switzortaud,  being  in  the  costumes  of  the 
organizationR  they  represented;  most  were  picturcsqao, 
and  some  had  a  very  medi«>val  a]>iiearance;  tho«ic  from 
tlie  ancient  universities  of  VViirzhiirg  and  Prague,  espe- 
cially, looking  (i«  if  Ihey  had  just  utepiied  out  of  an  illumi- 
nated manoscript  of  the  fourtocntli  century.  At  the  time 
named  for  the  Iwginning  of  the  festival  tlie  Emperor  en- 
tered, announced  by  the  blaro  of  trmupets,  preceded  by 
ministers  hearing  the  sword,  standard,  and  great  seal,  and 
by  generals  bearing  tbe  crown,  scepter,  and  orb.  He  waa 
snrroimded  by  the  highest  ofBoials  of  the  kingdom  and  em- 
pire, uiid  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  there  came 
majestic  music  preluding  sundry  orations  and  lists  of 
honors  conferred  on  eminent  men  of  science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  among  whom  I  was  glad  to  note  Professors 
Oibbe  of  Yale,  James  of  Harvard,  and  Kowland  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  Emperor's  speech  was  characteristic.  It  showed 
tlmt  his  heart  was  in  the  matter;  tliat  he  felt  a  just  pride 
in  Uie  achievements  of  Qcrman  science,  and  was  deter- 
mined  that  no  eiTortji  of  his  shoald  Ije  wanting  to  increase 
and  extend  tJiem.  After  the  close  of  the  function,  which 
was  made  in  the  same  stately  way  as  its  beginning,  my 
colleagnes  drove  home  with  me,  and  one  of  them  said, 
"Well.  I  am  an  American  and  a  republican,  but  when  I 
am  in  a  monarchy  I  like  to  see  a  thing  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  most  magnificent  way  possible,  as  it  was  this  morn- 
ing." A  day  or  two  afterward,  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  ambassadors  by  the  Kmi^ror,  I  told  him  this  story. 
He  laughed  heartily,  and  then  said :  "Your  friend  is  right: 
if  a  man  is  to  be  a  monarch,  let  him  be  a  monardi;  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  tried  to  be  something  else,  and  it  did 
not  turn  out  well." 

Impressive  in  a  different  way  were  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  the  coming  of  age  of  Uie  German  crown 
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prince,  on  the  6th  of  May,  X900.  To  do  honor  to  the 
oocBsiou,  the  EiR|>eror  Franz  Josef  of  Aaatria-Hangary 
had  sent  word  that  he  would  be  present,  and  for  many 
dayH  the  whole  city  Keemed  tniiinly  devoted  to  decorating 
its  buildings  and  streets  for  bis  visit ;  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  whole  being  at  the  Pariser  Plalz,  in  front  of  the 
Brandenhurg  Gate,  where  a  tnuru)ihal  arch  and  obelisks 
were  erected,  with  other  decorations,  patriotic  and  com- 
plimentary. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  arrived,  and, 
entering  the  city  at  the  side  of  the  Oennan  Kmperor, 
each  in  the  proper  nnifomi  of  the  other,  he  was  received 
by  the  burgomaster  and  town  council  of  Berlin  with  a 
most  cordial  speecli,  and  then,  passing  on  through  the 
Linden,  which  was  ahowily  decorated,  he  was  enthusias- 
tically greeted  everywhere.  No  doubt  this  greeting  was 
thoroughly  sincere,  since  all  good  Qertnans  look  upon 
Franz  Josef  as  their  truest  ally. 

Next  evening  there  was  a  "gala"  performance  at  the 
Royal  Oi)era,  the  play  presented  being,  of  ail  things  in 
the  world,  Anbcr'a  "Bronze  Horse,"  which  is  a  farcical 
Chinese  fain,'  tale  set  to  very  light  and  pleasing  music. 
The  stage  setting  was  gorgeous,  but  the  audience  was  still 
more  so,  delegates  from  all  the  greater  powers  of  the  world 
being  present,  including  the  heirs  to  tlie  British  and  Ital- 
ian thrones,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and 
a  multitude  of  oUier  scions  of  royalty.  One  feature  was 
comical.  Near  me  sat  His  E:(cellencT  the  Chinese  min- 
ister, surrounded  by  his  secretaries  and  a(tai'h(?s,  all  ap- 
parently delighted;  and  on  my  asking  him,  through  his 
interpreter,  bow  he  liked  it,  he  said,  "Very  much;  this 
shows  Uie  Kurojieans  that  in  China  we  know  how  to  amuse 
ourselves."  Of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rather  highly 
charged  caricature  of  Chinese  oOicinldom  ho  seemed  either 
really  or  diplomatically  unconscious. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  German  Kmperor,  bringing  to  him  a  warm  message 
of  congratnlalion  from  President  McKinley;  and  when 
His  Majesty  had  replied  very  cordially,  he  introduced  me 
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to  the  crown  prince  standing  at  bis  side,  to  whom  I  gave 
the  President's  best  wistie».  Then  came,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace,  an  irapressivo  religious  service,  the  address  by 
Dr.  Dryandcr  being  eloquent,  and  tlie  music,  by  the  cathe- 
dral choir  and,  at  times,  by  a  great  military  orchestra, 
both  far  above  as  in  the  dome,  beautiful.  At  its  close 
Uie  crown  prin<re  came  forward,  stood  before  the  altar, 
where  I  bad  soen  his  jmrcnts  married  twenty  years 
before,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  quite  long, 
having  been  read  to  him  by  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  be 
repeated  it,  word  for  word,  and  made  bis  solemn  pledge, 
lifting  one  hand  and  grasping  tlie  imperial  standard  with 
the  other.  Then,  after  receiving  affectionate  embraces 
from  bis  father  and  mother,  he  was  congratntatt'd  by  the 
sovereigns  and  royal  personages.  The  ambassadors  and 
ministers  having  been  then  received  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  young  prinw  came  along  the  line  and  spoke 
to  each  of  U9  in  a  very  unaffected  and  manly  way.  He  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  taller  than  his  father,  with  an  in- 
telligent and  pleasant  face,  and  is  likely,  I  should  say, 
to  do  well  in  his  great  position,  though  not  jiossessing, 
probably,  anything  like  his  fatlier's  varied  gifts  and 
graces. 

In  the  evening  cnme  a  dinner  in  the  WTiite  TTall  of  the 
palace  to  several  hundred  guests,  including  tlie  Kmperor 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  other  visit* 
ing  personages,  wiUi  the  lieads  of  the  diplomatic  missions, 
and  the  lending  i)orsoiiages  of  the  emi)ire;  and  near  tiie 
close  of  it  the  Emi>eror  William  arose  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent sjweeh,  to  all  apjiearance  extemporaneous.  The 
answer  by  the  Kmperor  of  Austria-Hungary  was  read  by 
him,  and  was  sensible  and  appropriate. 

That  this  visit  did  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
bind  the  two  monarehiee  was  shown  not  merely  by  hur- 
rahs in  tlie  streets  and  dithyrnmbic  iitfcranecs  in  the  news- 
pa)>ers,  but  by  a  mass  of  other  testimony.  One  curious 
thing  was  the  great  care  everywhere  taken  in  the  decora- 
tions to  honor  the  crown  and  flag  of  Hungary  equally  with 
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that  of  Anstria,  and  this,  as  was  shown  by  the  Hungarian 
joarnals,  had  an  excellent  effect.  By  this  meeting,  no 
doubt,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  somewhat  strengthened,  and 
the  chances  for  continued  peai-e  increased,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Kmpcror  Krauz  Josef.  As  to  what 
will  follow  his  death  ail  is  dark.  His  snccessor  is  one 
of  the  least  suitiibie  of  men,— unpre|)09ses.sinff,  and  even 
forbidding,  in  every  respect.  Bronght  up  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  is  distmsted  by  a  vast  mass  of  the  best  {leople  in  the 
empire.  Catholic  and  Protestant  A  devout  Catholic  they 
wonld  be  glad  to  take,  but  a  Jesuit  pupil  they  dread,  for 
they  know  too  well  what  such  have  brought  upon  the 
empire  hitherto,  and,  indeed,  upon  every  kingdom  which 
has  allowed  them  in  its  councils.  Ilis  previous  career  has 
not  been  edifjing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
change  in  him.  The  Emjieror  Franz  Josef  is  probably 
as  thoroughly  beloved  by  his  snhjects  as  any  sovereign  in 
history  has  ever  been.  His  great  misfortunes— fearful 
defeats  in  the  wars  with  Fraiic-e  ami  Germany,  the  sui- 
cide of  his  only  son,  the  assassination  of  his  wife,  and 
family  tronhle^  in  more  recent  times— have  thrown  about 
him  an  atmosjihere  of  romantic  sympathy;  while  love  for 
his  kindly  qualities  is  mingled  with  respect  for  his  plain 
common  sense.  Daring  his  stay  in  Berlin  I  met  him  a 
second  time.  At  my  first  presentation  at  Dresden,  two 
years  before,  there  was  little  opportunit>'  for  extended 
conversation:  but  he  now  sjioke  quite  at  length  and  in  a 
manner  which  showed  him  to  be  obser^-ant  of  the  world's 
affairs  even  in  remote  regions.  He  dismissed  the  recent 
increase  of  oor  army,  the  progress  of  our  war  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  extension  of  American  enterprise  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  way  which  was  not  at  all 
perfunctory,  but  evidently  the  result  of  large  informa- 
tion and  careful  observation.  His  empire,  which  is  a 
aeething  ealdron  of  hates,  rar-inl,  religious,  politjeni,  and 
local,  is  held  together  by  love  and  respect  for  him ;  but 
when  he  dies  this  personal  tic  which  unites  all  these  dif- 
ferent races,  parties,  and  localities  will  disappear,  and 
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in  place  of  it  will  come  the  man  who  by  forre  of  untoward 
circumstanccR  is  to  b«  hiB  Kuo(%H8or,  and  this  ih  anything 
but  a  pleasing  proapopt  to  on  Anstro-Hiiugarian,  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  thoughtful  observer  of  hnman  afTairs. 

Interesting  to  me  at  lhi»  [wrlod  was  a  visit  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Kriegerverein"— Qerman-Americans 
who  had  formerly  fought  in  Uie  war  between  (Icnnany 
and  France,  who  bad  since  become  American  citizens,  and 
who  were  now  revisiting  tlieir  native  land.  They  were  a 
vcrj'  manly  body,  evidently  taking  pride  in  the  American 
flag  whirh  they  carried,  and  altto  in  the  part  tliey  had 
played  in  Ocnnany.  Itoplying  to  a  friendly  address  by 
tlieir  pommanding  officer,  I  took  np  some  current  Aineri- 
enn  fallacies  regarding  flonnany  and  Ocrmans,  enoonr- 
aged  my  hearers  to  stand  firm  against  sensational  efforts 
to  make  trouble  between  the  two  countries,  urged  them 
to  keep  their  children  in  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  in  toucli  with  Oeniiuu  civilization,  while  bring- 
ing tliem  up  as  thoroughly  loyal  Americans,  reminding 
Uiem  that  every  An>erican  who  is  interested  in  German 
history  or  literature  or  science  or  art  is  an  additional  link 
in  the  chain  wliicli  binds  togetlier  tlie  two  nations.  The 
speech  was  of  a  very  offlinjul  sort ;  but  it  seemed  to  strike 
deep  and  s|>ped  far,  for  it  evoked  most  kindly  letters  of 
congratulation  and  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

The  mo.st  striking  epismle  in  the  historj*  of  the  world 
during  these  years  was  the  revolution  in  Cliina.  The  first 
event  which  startled  mankind  was  the  murder  of  Baron 
von  Kettelor,  the  German  minister  at  Peking,  a  man 
of  remarkable  abilities  and  accomplishmenls,  who  was 
thought  sure  to  rise  high  among  diplomatists,  and  who  had 
especially  attracted  American  friendships  by  his  mar- 
riage with  an  American  lady.  The  tmpreiudon  created 
by  this  calamity  was  made  all  the  greater  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  absence  of  further  news  from  the  Chinese  c-apital, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  whole  diplomatic  corps, 
with    their    families,   might   be    murdered.     American 
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action  in  the  entanglements  which  followed  wns  prompt 
and  suppo&sful,  and  thinking  men  everywhere  soon  saw 
it  to  be  so.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  1900,  lieinj?  nhont 
to  go  to  America  for  the  summer,  I  took  leave  of  Count 
von  Biilow  at  tJie  Foreign  Office,  and,  on  coming  out,  met 
one  of  my  colleagues,  who,  although  representing  one 
of  the  lesser  European  powers,  was  well  known  as  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  and  far-sighted.  He  said:  "1  congratu- 
late you  on  the  conrso  pursued  by  your  government  dar< 
ing  this  f«arful  Chinese  imbroglio.  Otiier  iwwerK  have 
made  haste  to  jump  into  war;  yonr  admiral  at  Tient^a 
seems  the  only  one  who  has  kept  hi«  head;  other  govem- 
ment«  have  treated  ropresentativos  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  hostile,  and.  in  doing  so,  have  rut  themselves  off  from 
all  direi't  influence  on  the  Poking  (lovemmcnt;  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  taken  an  opposite  course, 
has  considered  tlio  troubles  as,  prima  facie,  the  work  of 
insurrectionists,  has  insisted  on  claiming  friendship  with 
the  contitituled  authorities  in  China,  and,  in  view  of  tbia 
friendship,  has  insisted  on  being  kept  in  communication 
with  its  representative  at  the  Chinese  capital,  the  result 
being  that  your  govennnunt  has  been  allowed  to  coinmu- 
nicale  with  its  representative,  and  has  thereby  gained  tbo 
information  and  issued  tlie  orders  which  have  saved  the 
entire  diplomatic  coqis,  as  well  as  tlie  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent i>owers  now  in  Peking." 

It  was  one  of  those  contemporary  testimonies  to  the 
skill  of  Mr.  McKinluy  and  Secretary  Hay  which  indicate 
the  verdict  of  history. 

Our  later  poli<rj'  was  equally  sound.  It  was  to  prevent 
any  further  territorial  encroachmeuts  on  (Mtina  by  foreigm 
powers,  and  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  empire  on  equal 
terms  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  entire  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Government,  exasperated  by  tlie  mur- 
der of  its  minister  at  Peking,  was  at  first  inclined  to  go 
beyond  this,  and  a  speech  of  the  Kmperor  to  his  troops 
as  tJiey  were  leaving  Germany  for  the  seat  of  war  was 
hastily  construed  to  mean  that  they  were  to  carry  out 
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a  policy  of  extormiuation  and  confiscation.  Even  after 
the  first  natural  otitbarst  of  indication  against  the  Chi- 
nese, it  looked  as  if  the  ultiuiatum  present^  by  the  powers 
vould  include  demands  vrhich  could  never  be  met,  and 
vonld  entangle  all  the  povers  in  a  long  and  tedious  war, 
leading,  perhaps,  to  a  worse  catastrophe.  Quietly  but 
vigorously,  from  first  to  Inst,  the  American  policy  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Conger,  American  minister  at  Peking,  and 
by  other  representatives  of  our  government  abroad;  and 
it  was  a  happy  morning  for  nie  when,  after  efforts  many 
and  long  continued,  I  received  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
the  assurance  that  Qermany  would  not  consider  tJie  earlier 
conditions  presented  by  the  powers  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment  as  "irrevo<'nble."  My  constant  contention,  dur- 
ing intcn'icws  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  been  that  the 
United  States  desired  as  anxiously  to  Ree  the  main  mis- 
creants punished  as  did  any  other  nation,  but  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  demand,  upon  members  r»f  the  imperial 
family,  and  upon  generals  in  command  of  great  armies, 
extreme  penalties  which  the  Cliinese  Government  wan 
not  strong  enough  to  infiict,  or  indemnities  which  it 
was  not  rich  enough  to  pay;  that  our  aim  was  not 
(juixotic  but  practical,  and  that,  in  advocating  steadily 
the  "open  door"  policy,  we  were  laboring  quite  as  much 
for  all  ottier  powers  as  for  ourselves.  Of  course  we  were 
charged  iu  various  quarters  with  cold-bloodedness,  and 
with  merely  seeking  to  promote  onr  own  interest  in  trade; 
but  the  Japanese,  who  could  understand  the  question  bet- 
ter than  the  Western  powers,  steadily  adhered  to  our 
policy,  and  more  and  more,  in  its  main  lines,  it  proved 
to  be  correct. 

On  the  Fourth  of  .luly,  1900,  came  tJio  celebration  of 
our  national  independence  at  Leipsic,  and  being  ashed 
in  respond  U)  the  first  regular  toast,  and,  having  at  my 
former  ^-isit  dwelt  especially  upon  the  Presidency,  my 
theme  now  became  the  chai-acter  and  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  my  state- 
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merit  was  received  by  the  German  press  in  a  way  that 
showed  a  reaction  from  previous  injustice. 

Ihiring  AugiiHt  and  September  preceding  the  political 
campaign  wbicb  resulted  in  Mr.  McKioley's  reelection 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  hottest  summer 
ID  very  many  years,  and  (•ertainly,  within  my  whole  ex- 
perience, there  had  been  no  torrid  heat  like  that  during 
my  visita  to  Washington.  Nearly  every  one  seemed  pros- 
trated by  it  Upon  arriving  at  the  Arliugton  Hotel,  I 
found  two  old  friends  unnen'cd  by  the  temperature,  one 
of  them  not  daring  to  risk  a  sunstroke  by  going  to  the 
traJD  which  would  take  him  to  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Retiring  to  one's  room  at  night,  even  iu  the  best-situated 
hotels,  was  like  entering  an  oven.  The  leading  ofBeial  per- 
sons were  generally  absent,  and  those  who  remained 
seemed  hardly  capable  of  doing  business.  But  there  was 
one  exception.  Going  to  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  President,  1  found  him  the  one  man  in 
Washington  perfectly  cool,  serene,  and  unaffected  by  tiie 
burning  heat  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  affairs.  Al- 
though matters  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  China,  and  in  tlie  political  campaign  then  going  on  must 
have  been  constantly  in  his  mind,  he  had  plenty  of  time, 
seemed  to  take  trouble  about  nothing,  and  kept  me  in  his 
office  for  a  full  hour,  discussing  calmly  tbe  various  phases 
of  the  situation  as  they  were  affected  by  matters  in  Ger- 
many. 

His  discussion  of  public  affairs  showed  the  same  quiet 
insight  and  strength  which  I  had  recognized  in  him  when 
we  first  UK-t,  in  1884,  as  delegates  at  the  Cliicago  National 
Convention.  One  thing  during  this  Washington  inter- 
view struck  me  especially:  X  asked  bim  if  he  was  to  mako 
any  addresses  during  the  campaign;  he  answered:  "No; 
several  of  my  friends  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  but  T  shall 
Dot.  I  intend  to  return  to  what  seems  to  me  Uie  better 
policy  of  the  earlier  Presidents:  the  American  people 
have  my  administration  before  them;  Uiey  have  ample 
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material  for  jiidKiuK  it,  aiid  witli  them  1  simll  Kiluutly  leave 
Uio  whole  nialtcr."  He  said  thw  in  a  perfectly  simple, 
quiet  way,  wbich  tiliowed  timt  lie  meant  what  lie  enid.  At 
the  time  T  regretted  his  decision ;  but  it  sooD  bccaiuo  elear 
tiiut  he  wnH  right 

At  the  beginning  of  the  yejir  1901  eamo  the  two-hun- 
dredth «nnivernary  of  the  foiituliug  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom. Representatives  of  the  other  govornmenl«  of  tlie 
worid  appeared  at  eourt  in  full  foree;  and,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  President,  1  tendered  his  congratulations 
and  heiit  wishes  to  the  monarch,  as  follows: 

May  if  please  Your  Majexty:  I  sin  instmctfid  by  the  President 
to  preteat  hiii  hearty  mngratulHtions  on  thin  two-hiindreilth  anni- 
vereary  of  the  founding  of  Uw  Kiugilom  of  Prussiti,  nud,  with 
his  <»)ngmtiilalion8,  liis  Ixwt  wirIi^s  for  Your  Mig«»ty'ii  hoiiltb 
and  hH[)i)iiifj(is  tui  well  &«  th«  healUi  and  happiiifiw  of  l\w  Royal 
Fumily,  und  his  cariifwt  hopn  for  tliv  GootiouAd  prosperity  of 
Your  MnjcKty's  Kingdom  uTid  Eiiipirt>. 

At  thu  same  time  I  feel  fully  authorised  to  present  similar 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
Unit<^  Stnt«8.  The  ties  between  the  two  nations,  instead  of 
bi-ing  weakened  by  time,  have  constantly  grown  stronger.  As 
regards  material  iiitereitts  tliey  are  bound  togt'ther  by  an  vnor- 
mous  commerce,  growing  groatly  every  year:  as  regards  deeper 
aentimeuta,  no  man  aoqiiaintvd  with  American  History  forgets 
that  the  House  of  HohenzolIerD  was  one  of  the  first  European 
powers  t.o  reco(riiize  American  Independenee;  and  that  it  was 
Frc-deriek  the  Oreat  who  made  that  ftrst  treaty, —  a  Iniiduinrk  in 
the  history  of  Int«niational  Law, —  the  only  fault  of  which  was 
that  the  world  was  not  far  cnongh  advA»e«d  to  apprMiate  it. 
We  also  remember  that  Gcnnnny  w««  the  oidy  foreign  eoantry 
which  showed  decided  Bymi>athy  f<'r  us  during  our  Civil  War — 
the  second  struggle  for  our  natioim]  exiateneo. 

I  also  feel  fully  aiithorined,  in  view  of  Your  Majesty's  interest 
in  everything  that  ministers  to  the  highest  interests  of  civilisa- 
tion, to  expi-ess  thanks  for  8«rviep  which  thv  brond  poliey  of 
Germany  ho»  rendered  the  United  States  in  thron-ing  open  to 
American  si^holars  its  Universities,  its  Technieal  Schoolta,  its  Con- 
servatories oC  Art,  ita  MwsoamB,  and  il«  Libraries.  Every  Uni- 
versity and  advaneod  school  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  faot  that  Germany  has  been  our  main  foretga 
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iMcber.  as  re^^ards  the  higher  mngv-s  of  8cifiic«,  Litontliire,  nod 
Art,  and  I  athy  b#  all<>ir<.tl  to  nMnia<I  Your  Majesty,  that  wfailo 
Great  Britain  it  justly  rt-wred  br  us  as  our  motJior  ponntry, 
Cennaiiy  is  buginniDf*  to  hold  to  us  a  siaiilar  relation,  not  only 
•a  llic  fatbcrlaud  uf  a  vast  number  of  American  citizooR,  but  as 
CKw  of  the  main  sources  of  Uie  ititt^llectiial  culture  spread  by  our 
Doiversitiee  and  schoolx  for  advanced  learning. 

Alio*  me,  then,  sir,  to  renew  the  best  wishtw  of  the  President 
and  people  of  Ibv  Uiiiiwi  Statw,  with  their  hope*  that  wery 
blmniig  may  attend  Your  Majesty,  tht'  Honsv  of  Hohvuzollvrn, 
the  Einf^oD  of  Prnesia,  aud  the  Ucrmau  Empire. 

Tlje  Kmiwror  in  his  reply  sjxike  very  cordially  of  the 
Presidcul's  sijeeial  lelograiii,  wliioh  lie  Had  reoeived  that 
momiDg,  and  tlieo  gave  oamesi  nttcrancc  to  his  beliof  that 
tljc  time  is  coining  when  ilie  three  great  iwojiles  of  (3er- 
nianie  descent  will  stand  firmly  together  iu  all  the  great 
qnei^ons  of  the  world. 

The  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Palace  Cha]>e1,  with 
magnificent  music;  the  banquet,  which  included  pertinent 
speeches  from  the  nionarchs;  and  the  gala  representa- 
tion at  the  oi>era  all  passed  off  well:  but,  perhajw,  that 
which  will  dwell  longest  in  my  niemorj*  took  place  at  the 
last.  The  iwrformaucc  consisted  of  two  pieces:  one  a 
poem  glorifying  Pru.'isia,  recited  with  music;  the  other  a 
play,  in  four  acts,  with  long,  musical  interludes,  deifying 
the  great  Elector  and  the  house  of  Ilohenzoliern.  Though 
splendid  in  scenic  setting  and  brilliant  in  presentation, 
it  was  very  long,  and  tlie  ambassadors'  box  was  crowded 
aiHl  hot  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  one  of  the  most  suave, 
courteous,  and  placid  of  men,  quietly  said  to  me,  witli 
inimitable  gravity,  "What  a  bore  this  must  be  to  those 
who  understand  (Jeniian!  {Commr  ^a  doit  etre  en- 
miyeux  tJ  ceux  qui  comprennent  rAtleinattd!)  "  This  sud- 
den revelation  of  a  lower  deptli  of  boredom— from  one 
who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  play—was  wor- 
thy of  his  ancestors  iu  the  days  of  Saint-Simon  aud  Dau- 
geau. 

I>nring  the  following  summer  two  great  sorrows  befell 
n— u 
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me  and  mine,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  here  chronicled 
save  that  in  this,  as  in  preWoae  trials,  I  took  refuge  in 
work  which  swiiicd  to  l)e  worthy.  Th«  (iiplomatift  ser\-ioe 
in  summer  is  not  usually  exacting,  especially  when  one 
ha»,  as  I  had,  thoroughly  loyal  and  judieious  eniba&sy  aeo- 
rctaries.  As  in  a  former  bereavement  I  had  turned  to 
a  study  of  the  character  and  services  of  Jobn  of  Portugal 
and  his  great  successors  in  the  ago  of  discovery,  »o  now 
I  tnmed  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  and  the  good  fight  he  fought 
for  Venice  and  humanity.  To  my  large  trollection  of 
books  on  the  subject,  made  mainly  in  Italy,  1  added 
much  from  the  old  book-ahopa  of  Germany,  and  with 
these  revised  my  Venetian  studies.  An  old  dream  of 
mine  bad  been  to  bring  out  a  small  book  on  Fra  Paolo: 
now  I  sought,  more  modestly,  to  prepare  an  e&say.'  The 
work  was  good  for  me.  Contemplation  of  that  noblest  of 
the  three  great  Italians  between  the  Henaissan«'e  and  the 
Ueaurrection  of  Italy  did  something  to  lift  me  above  sor- 
row; reading  his  words,  uttered  so  calmly  in  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  time,  soothed  me.  Viewed  from 
my  work-table  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  the  world  became 
less  dark  as  1  tliought  upon  this  hero  of  three  centuries 
ago. 

Then  came  the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Even 
during  her  tragic  struggle  with  Bismarck,  and  the  unjwp- 
niarity  which  heset  her  during  my  former  official  term  at 
Berlin,  she  had  been  kind  to  me  and  mine.  At  my  presen- 
tation to  her  in  those  days,  at  Potsdam,  when  she  stood  hy 
the  side  of  her  husband,  afterward  tlie  most  beloved  of 
emperors  since  Marcus  Aurelius,  she  evidently  exerted 
herself  to  make  the  inter\'iew  pleasant  to  me.  She  talked 
of  American  art  and  tlie  Colorado  pictures  of  Moran, 
which  she  bad  seen  and  admired ;  of  Qerman  art  and  the 
Madonna  jiainted  by  Knaus  for  the  Russian  Empress, 
which  Miss  Wolfe  had  given  the  Meiro)}otitan  Museum 
at  New  York;  and  in  reply  to  my  congratulations  upon  a 
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recent  saceessful  public  speech  of  her  eldest  son,  a  student 
at  Bonn,  slie  had  dwelt,  in  a  motherly  way,  upon  the  diffi- 
culties which  environ  a  future  sovereign  at  a  great  univer- 
sity. In  more  recent  days,  and  especially  during  the  years 
before  her  death,  she  had  been,  at  her  table  in  Berlin  and 
at  her  castle  of  Kronberg,  especially  courteous.  There 
comes  back  to  me  pleasantly  a  kindly  retort  of  hers.  T  had 
spoken  to  her  of  a  ])ortrait  of  Oeorge  III  which  had  in- 
terested me  at  the  old  castle  of  Uomburg  nearly  forty  years 
before.  It  had  been  sent  to  his  daughter,  the  Landgravine 
of  Hesse- Homburg,  who  had  evidently  wished  to  see  her 
father's  face  as  it  had  really  become ;  for  it  represented  the 
King,  not  in  the  gold-laced  uniform,  not  in  tlie  trim  wig, 
not  in  the  jauntily  tied  queue  of  his  official  portraits  and 
statues,  hut  as  he  was:  in  confiiiemeut,  wretclie<l  and  de- 
mented; in  a  slouching  gown,  with  a  face  sad  beyond  ex- 
pression; his  long,  white  hair  falling  about  it  and  over  it; 
of  all  portraits  in  the  world,  save  that,  at  Florence,  of 
Charles  V  in  his  old  age,  the  saddest.  So,  the  ('oiiversa- 
tion  drifting  upon  George  TIT  and  upon  the  old  feeling  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  now  so  happily 
changed,  I  happened  to  say,  "It  is  a  remembranoe  of  mine, 
DOW  bard  to  realize,  that  I  was  brought  up  to  abhor  the 
memory  of  George  III."  At  this  she  smiled  and  answered, 
"That  was  very  unjust;  for  I  was  brought  up  to  adore  the 
memory  of  Washington."  Then  she  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  feeling  of  her  father  and  mother  toward  the 
United  States  during  our  Ci\'il  War,  saying  that  again  and 
again  she  had  heard  her  father  argue  to  her  mother,  Queen 
Victoria,  for  tlie  Union  and  against  sla%'ery.  She  dis- 
cussed current  matters  of  world  i)oliti('s  with  tlie  strength 
of  a  statesman;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  womanly 
in  the  highest  sense.  On  my  saying  that  T  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  would  stand  together  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the 
world,  she  threw  up  her  bandH  and  replied,  "Heaven  grant 
it;  bat  yon  forget  Japan."  The  funeral  at  Potsdam  dwells 
in  my  mind  as  worthy  of  her.    There  were,  indeed,  pomp 
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and  splendor,  but  subdued,  as  was  befitting;  and  while 
the  foreign  representatiTes  stood  beside  her  coffin,  ihe 
Emperor  spoke  to  me,  very  simply  and  kindly,  of  his 
■orrow  and  of  mine.  Then,  to  the  sound  of  funeral  mtisic 
and  muffled  church  bells,  he,  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  members  of  their  immediate  family  just  behind  the 
funeral  car,  the  ambassadors  accompanying  them,  and  a 
long  procession  following,  walked  slowly  along  the  broad 
avenne  through  that  beantiful  forest,  until,  in  the  Church 
of  Peace,  she  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Noble. 


CHAPTER  TTTTT 


BBOJa.  TALZ.  OUFQBK  XSH  ST.  AStDIUiWU— 


DARKEST  of  all  bosrs  dnriiig  mr  embassy  was  that 
Thich  broD^t  news  of  tbe  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKioler.  It  vas  oo  tbe  verr  dar  after  his  great 
speedi  at  BufUlo  had  gaiii«d  for  him  the  admiratioa  and 
gpod  will  of  the  world.  Then  came  a  week  of  anxiety— of 
hopt  aheniati&g  with  fear;  I  not  hopeful :  for  there  came 
back  to  me  memories  of  ^nadent  OairSeld's  assassination 
daring  my  former  official  stay  in  Berlin,  and  of  our  hope 
against  hope  daring  his  straggle  for  life :  all  brought  to 
Dan^t.  Late  in  the  evening  of  September  14  came  news  of 
tbe  President's  death— opening  a  new  depth  of  sadness; 
for  I  had  come  not  merely  to  revere  him  as  a  patriot 
and  admire  him  as  a  statesman,  bat  to  love  him  as  a 
man.  Few  days  have  seen>ed  more  overcast  than  that 
Sunday  when,  at  tbe  little  American  chai)el  in  Berlin, 
our  colony  held  a  simple  ser\'ice  of  mourning,  tlie  im- 
perial minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  government  having  qnietly  come  to  us.  Tbe 
feeling  of  the  German  ]>eoplc— awe,  sadness,  and  even 
sjTDjMithy— was  real.  Formerly  they  had  diM!il(e<I  and 
distrasted  the  President  as  the  author  of  the  protective 
policy  which  had  cost  their  induBtries  so  dear ;  but  now, 
after  his  declaration  favoring  reciprocity,— with  bis  full 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,— and  in  view 
of  this  calamity,  so  sudden,  so  distressing,  there  bad  come 
a  revnlsion  of  feeling. 
To  sec  one  whom  I  so  honored,  and  who  had  formerly 
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been  so  greatly  misrepresented,  at  laiit  reeogoized  aa  a 
great  nnd  true  man  was.  at  least,  a  solace. 

At  this  period  came  the  culmination  of  a  curioun  episode 
in  my  official  career.  During  the  war  in  China  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Berlin,  Lu-Hai-Honan,  feeling  himself  cut  off 
from  relationH  with  tlie  government  to  which  he  was  ao- 
croditcd,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
had  come  at  various  timeii  to  me,  and  with  him,  fortu- 
nately, came  his  embassy  counselor,  Dr.  Kreyer,  whom 
]  had  previously  known  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  aa 
a  tlioughtful  man,  deeply  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
China,  and  appreciative  of  tlie  United  Stateti,  where  he 
bad  received  bis  education.  The  minister  was  a  kindly 
old  mandarin  of  high  rank,  genial,  gentle,  evidently  strug- 
gling hard  against  the  depression  caused  by  tlie  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country,  and  seeking  some  little  light,  if, 
perchance,  any  was  to  be  obtained.  In  bis  visits  to  me, 
and  at  my  return  visits  to  him,  the  whole  condition  of 
things  in  China  was  freely  and  fully  discussed,  and  never 
have  T  exerted  myself  more  to  give  useful  advice.  First, 
I  insisted  ui>0D  the  necessity  of  amends  for  the  fearful 
wrong  done  by  China  to  other  nations,  and  then  presented 
my  view  of  the  best  way  of  developing  in  his  <rountry  a 
civilization  strong  enough  to  resist  hostile  forces,  exterior 
and  interior.  As  to  dealings  with  the  ('bristian  miiision- 
aries,  against  whom  he  showed  no  fanatical  spirit,  but 
who,  as  ho  thought,  had  misunderstood  China  and  done 
much  harm,  I  sought  to  show  him  that  the  presumption 
was  in  their  favor,  but  tliat  if  the  Chinese  Qovernment 
ultimately  came  to  the  decision  that  their  stay  in  China 
was  incoiiipatilile  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  its  course 
was  simple:  that  on  no  account  was  it  to  kill  or  injure 
any  of  Uiem  or  of  their  converts;  that  while,  in  my  view, 
it  would  be  wise  to  arrange  for  tlieir  continuance  in  (.Thina 
under  proj)er  regulation,  still,  that  if  they  must  be  ex- 
pelled, it  should  be  done  in  the  most  kindly  and  consid- 
erate way,  and  witli  due  indemnity  for  any  losses  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.    Of  course,  there  was  no  denying 
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that,  under  the  simplest  principles  of  InterDatioua)  law, 
China  has  the  right  at  any  moment  to  shut  its  doors 
against,  or  to  e^cpel,  any  people  whatever  whom  it  may 
consider  dangerous  or  injurious— this  power  Iwing  con- 
stantly exercised  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  the  American  Government,  as  so 
many  Chinese  seeking  entrance  to  our  jwrts  have  discov- 
ered; but  again  and  again  I  warned  him  that  this,  if  it  were 
ever  done  at  all,  nmst  he  done  witliout  hnrslmess  and  with 
proper  indemnities,  and  that  any  return  to  the  cmeltioa 
of  the  past  would  probably  end  in  the  dividing  up  of 
maritime  China  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation,  I  laid  stress  on  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  t*}ehQi(^al  instruction; 
and  took  pains  to  call  his  attention  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  United  States  and  by  various  Euroi>ean  govern- 
ments in  this  respect.  He  seemed  favorably  impressed 
by  this,  but  dwelt  on  what  he  considered  the  fanaticism  of 
sDndr>'  Chinese  supporters  of  technical  education  against 
the  old  Chinese  classical  instruction.  Here  1  suggested 
to  him  a  Kvstera  which  might  save  what  was  good  in  the 
old  mode  of  instniction :  namely,  the  continuance  of  the 
best  of  the  old  classical  training,  but  giving  also  high  rank 
to  modern  studies. 

We  also  talked  over  the  beginning  of  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  army  and  navj',  of  Ijetter  systems 
of  taxation,  and  of  the  nations  from  which  good  examples 
and  competent  instruction  might  be  drawn  in  these  various 
fields.  Curious  was  his  suggestion  of  a  possible  amalga- 
mation of  Chinese  moral  views  with  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  western  world.  He  obHerved  that  Christianity 
seemed  to  be  weak,  mainly,  on  the  moral  side,  and  he  sug- 
gested, at  some  length,  a  combination  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  the  Confucian  morality.  Interesting  was  it 
to  hear  him,  as  a  Confucian,  dwell  on  the  services  which 
might  thus  he  rendered  to  civilization.  There  was  u  sim- 
ple, kindly  shrewdness  in  the  man,  and  a  personal  dig- 
nity which   was  proof  against   the  terrible  misfortunes 
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which  bad  beuet  hm  oouiitry.  Agaiu  aud  again  be  visited 
me,  always  wishing  to  dlKcuss  some  new  phase  of  the 
qoestionK  at  ieuiue.  1  couUI  only  ho{>t!  tliat,  as  he  was  about 
to  return  to  China,  some  of  the  ideas  brought  out  in  our 
cou%'ersations  might  prove  fruitful.  Oiie  result  of  the  reta- 
tioD  thus  formed  was  that  when  Prince  Cbnn,  the  brother 
of  tlie  Ktnperor  of  China,  oame  to  make  aj>oIogy  before 
the  Ihroiiu  of  the  Km|«ror  William,  be  called  upon  me. 
UDfortunatcly  I  was  out,  but,  returning  hiit  visit,  I  met  him, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purt>osc,  the  dignitaries  of  his 
suite,  sontc  of  whom  interested  me  much;  and  I  was  glad 
of  a  cbanoc,  through  them,  to  impress  some  of  the  ideaa 
brought  out  in  my  previous  conversations  with  the  min- 
ister. 1  cannot  say  that  I  indulged  in  nny  strong  hojws 
as  regards  the  prince  himself;  but,  noting  the  couii-HcIors 
who  Hurrounded  bun,  ami  their  handling  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  I  formed  more  hope  for  the  conservation  of 
China  as  a  great  and  lienefioeut  jiower  than  I  had  ever  had 
before. 

To  this  succeeded  an  episode  of  a  very  different  sort. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  advice  of  mine  regarding  some  of  his 
intended  hencfaetJons  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere.  I  saw  and  felt  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
in%'olved  when  so  noble  a  heaii,  so  shrewd  a  head,  so  gen- 
erous a  hand  had  command  of  one  of  the  most  colossal 
fortunes  ever  at  the  disposal  of  a  human  being ;  and  tlie 
bright  purposes  and  plans  revealed  in  his  letters  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  tliat  mournful  summer.  So  it  was 
that,  on  my  journey  to  America,  made  necessary  by  the 
sudden  death  of  my  son,  T  accepted  Mr.  Carnegie's  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  at  his  castle  of  Skibo  in  the  extremo 
north  of  Scotland.  Very  striking,  during  the  two  days' 
jonmcy  from  London  to  KdiiiburKli,  and  from  Edinburgh 
to  Bonar,  were  the  evidences  of  mourning  for  President 
McKinley  in  every  city,  village,  and  liamlet.  It  seemed 
natural  that,  in  the  large  towns  and  on  great  pohlic  baild- 
ings,  flags  at  half-ma»t  and  in  mourning  should  show  a 
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sense  of  llie  calamity  vhich  had  befallen  a  sister  nation ; 
but  what  appealed  to  me  moat  were  the  draped  and  half- 
masted  flags  on  the  towers  of  the  little  country  churches 
and  cottages.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  two 
countries  had  such  evidoncos  of  brotherly  fc«ling  been 
shown.  Thank  GocJ!  broUierly  feeling  bad  conquered 
dnnagogism. 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Carnegie  helped  to  give  a  new  current 
to  my  tboaghts.  The  attractions  of  his  wonderful  domain, 
forty  tiionsand  acres,  with  every  variety  of  scenery,— 
ocean,  forest,  moor,  and  mountain,— the  honsehold  with  its 
(|aaint  Scotch  usages— the  piper  in  full  tartan  solemnly 
going  bis  rounds  at  dawn,  and  tlie  music  of  the  organ 
swelling,  morning  and  evening,  through  tlie  castle  from 
the  great  ball— all  helped  to  give  me  new  strength.  There 
was  also  good  company:  Frederic  Flarrison,  thoughtful 
and  brilliant,  whom  I  bad  before  known  only  by  his  books 
and  a  brief  correai>ondence ;  Archdeacon  Sinclair  of  Lon- 
don, worthy,  by  bis  scholarly  accomplishments,  of  his 
descent  from  the  friend  of  Washington;  and  others  who 
did  much  to  aid  our  hosts  in  making  life  at  the  castle 
beautiful.  Going  thence  to  America,  I  found  time  to  co- 
operate with  my  old  friend,  President  Gilnian,  in  securing 
data  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  especially  at  Washington,  in  view 
of  bis  plan  of  a  national  institution  fur  the  higher  scientific 
research. 

It  was  a  sad  home-coming;  but  these  occupations  and 
especially  a  \'i8it  to  New  Haven  at  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Yale  aided  to  cheer  me.  This  last  was  indeed 
a  noteworthy  commemoration.  There  had  come  to  me,  in 
connection  with  it,  perhaps  tlie  greatest  honor  of  my  life: 
an  invitation  to  deliver  one  of  the  main  addresses;  but  it 
had  been  received  at  the  time  of  my  deepest  depression, 
and  I  bad  declined  it,  but  with  no  less  gratitude  that  the  au- 
thorities of  my  Aluia  Mater  had  thought  me  worthy  of 
that  ser^-ice.  In  so  doing,  I  sacrificed  much ;  for  there 
was  one  subject  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would 
gladly  have  developed  at  such  a  time  and  hetora  such  an 
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aadience.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  admirable  address  given 
by  luy  old  college  mate,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  when  the 
honors  of  the  university  were  conferred  npon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  many  distinguished 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  a  satis- 
fiii>tion  to  me,  after  all,  that  I  could  enjoy  it  quietly,  witli 
no  scu»e  of  responsibility,  and  could,  indeed,  rest  and  be 
tiiankful. 

As  to  my  ovn  personal  history,  there  came  at  this  time 
an  event  wliich  could  not  but  please  me :  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  chose  mc  as  one  of  its  foreign 
honorar>'  members.  It  was  a  tribute  of  the  sort  for  which 
I  cared  most,  especially  because  it  brought  me  into  closer 
relations  with  leaders  in  science  and  literature  whom  I 
had  so  long  admired. 

To  finish  the  chronicte  of  that  period,  I  may  add  that, 
on  my  return  from  America,  lK!ing  invited  to  Potsdam  for 
the  pnr]K>se,  I  gave  the  Emperor  the  very  hearty  message 
which  the  President  had  sent  him,  and  that,  during  this 
interview  and  the  family  dinner  which  followed  it,  he 
Rj)oko  most  appreciatively  and  intelligently  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  recent  victory  for  good  government  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  skill  shown  by  Americans  in 
great  works  of  public  utility,  and  especially  of  fhe  re- 
markable advances  in  the  develojmient  of  our  navy. 

One  part  of  this  conversation  had  a  lighter  cast.  At 
the  close  of  that  portion  of  the  communication  from  the 
President  which  referred  to  \'ariou8  public  affairs  came 
a  characteristic  touch  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to 
hunt  in  tlie  Kooky  Mountain  regions:  it  was  the  simple 
message  of  one  healthy,  hearty,  vigorous  hunter  to  aii- 
otlier,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  President  especially 
envied  the  Emi>eror  for  having  shot  a  whale,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  come  to  America  he  should  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  add  to  his  trophies  a  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  and  that  he  would  tlms  be  the  first  monarch 
to  kill  a  lion  simse  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  exploit  is  shown 
on  tlie  old  monmuenta  of  Assyria.    The  hearty  way  in 
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which  the  message  vas  received  showed  that  it  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted  had  that  been  possible. 

Od  Xew  Year's  day  of  1^)2  began  the  sixth  year  of  my 
offirial  stay  at  Berlin.  At  his  reception  of  the  ambas- 
sadors the  Emperor  was  very  cordial,  spoke  most  heartily 
regarding  President  Roosevelt,  and  asked  me  to  forward 
bis  request  ttiat  tlie  President's  daughter  might  be  al- 
lowed to  christen  the  imperial  yacht  then  building  in 
America.  In  dne  time  this  request  was  granted,  and  as 
the  special  repivsenlativc  of  the  sovereign  at  its  launch- 
ing he  named  his  brother— Prince  Henry.  No  man  in  the 
empire  could  have  been  more  fitly  chosen.  His  career  as 
chief  admiral  of  the  German  navy  had  prepared  him  to 
profit  by  such  a  journey,  and  his  winning  mannen;  assured 
him  a  hearty  welcome. 

My  more  serious  duties  were  now  relieved  by  sundrj' 
festivities,  and  of  these  was  a  dinner  on  the  night  of  the 
prince's  dei»arture  from  Berlin,  given  to  the  American 
Embassy  by  the  Emperor,  who  justly  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  proposed  expedition  would  strengthen  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  After  dinner  we  all  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Sehloss  until  midnight. 
and  various  pleasant  features  of  the  conversation  dwell 
in  my  memory— particularly  the  Emperor's  discussions 
of  Mark  Twain  and  otlier  American  humorists;  but  \yer- 
hap«  the  most  curious  was  his  amusement  over  a  cutting 
from  an  American  newspaper— a  printed  recipe  for  an 
American  concoction  known  as  '•Hohcnzolicrn  punch," 
said  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  prince  on  his  arrival.  The 
number  of  intoxii-ants,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  combina- 
tion, as  his  Majesty  read  the  list  aloud,  were  amazing; 
it  was  a  terrific  brew,  which  only  a  very  tough  seaman 
could  expect  to  survive. 

But  as  wo  all  took  leave  of  the  prince  at  the  station 
afterward,  there  were  in  iriy  heart  and  mind  serious  mis- 
givings. I  knew  well  that,  though  the  great  mass  of  tJie 
American  people  were  sure  to  give  him  a  liearty  welcome, 
there  were  scattered  along  his  route  many  fanatics,  and, 
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mo«l  vinileot  of  all,  those  wlio  bad  juat  Uion  been  angered 
by  the  doings  of  smidry  Prussian  underlings  in  t'oland. 
I  must  I'oufotts  to  uneasiness  during  liis  whole  stay  in 
America,  and  among  the  bright  days  of  my  life  was  that 
on  which  the  news  eame  tliat  be  was  on  buard  a  Qerman 
tincr  and  on  bis  return. 

One  feature  of  tlmt  evcniog  iit  perha]«  more  worthy 
of  record.  Aft«r  the  de|>arture  of  the  prince,  Uie  Km- 
)>eror's  eonversation  took  a  more  serious  turn,  and  as  we 
walked  towanl  his  carnage  he  said,  "My  hrotlier's  mis- 
sion has  no  political  character  whatever,  save  in  one  con- 
tingency: If  the  cfTorts  made  in  certain  partj;  of  Kurope 
to  Bhow  that  the  Gennnn  Goveniiitent  sought  to  bring 
about  a  Kuroiiean  combination  against  the  United  States 
during  your  R|>an)sh  war  are  ])crsisted  in,  I  have  nuUior- 
ized  him  to  lay  before  the  President  certain  papers  which 
will  put  that  slander  at  rest  forever."  As  it  turned  out, 
there  was  little  need  of  this,  since  the  course  both  of  the 
Kmperor  and  his  govomment  was  otherwise  amply  vin- 
dicated. 

The  nuiin  matter  of  public  business  during  the  first 
monUis  of  the  year  was  the  Russian  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, regarxling  which  our  government  took  a  very 
earnest  part,  instructing  me  to  press  the  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government,  and  to  follow  it  up 
with  especial  cai-e.  Besides  tijis,  it  was  my  duty  to  urge 
a  fitting  representation  of  Germany  at  the  approaching 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  Hcgarding  this  there  were  dif- 
ficnlties.  The  Germans  very  generally  avowed  themselves 
exposition-weary  {AusslcUiiut/smude) ;  and  no  wonder^ 
for  exposition  had  succeeded  exposition,  now  in  this  coun- 
try, now  in  that,  and  then  in  various  American  cities,  cadi 
anxious  to  outdo  the  otlier,  until  alt  foreign  governments 
were  well-nigh  tired  out.  But  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
encountered  an  adverse  feeling  much  more  serious  than 
any  caused  by  fatigue,— the  American  system  of  high  pro- 
tection having  led  the  Germans  to  dialnist  all  our  expo- 
sitions, whether  at  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  or  St 
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Lonis.  and  to  feel  that  tliere  was  really  nothing  in  these 
for  Germany;  thai,  in  fact,  German  manufacturiug  inter- 
ests would  be  better  sen-ecl  by  avoiding  them  than  by 
taking  jiart  in  them.  Stilt,  by  earnest  presentation  of 
the  matter  at  the  Foreign  Ofiico  and  to  the  Emperor,  I  was 
able  to  8eeure  a  promise  that  German  art  should  be  well 
represented. 

Id  March,  a  lull  having  come  in  public  business  as  welt 
as  in  social  duty,  I  started  on  my  usual  excursion  to  Italy, 
its  most  interesting  feature  being  my  sixth  stay  in  Venice. 
Ten  days  in  that  fascinating  city  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  increasing  my  knowledge  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 
Various  previouH  visits  had  familiarized  me  with  the  main 
events  in  his  wonderful  career;  but  I  now  met  with  two 
pieces  of  especially  good  fortime.  First,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Kov.  l>r.  Alexander  Robertson,  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Father  Paul,  and  anUior  of  an  excellent 
bic^rapby  of  him ;  and,  next,  I  was  able  to  add  to  my  own 
material  a  mass  of  rare  books  and  mannscripta  relating 
to  tlie  great  Venetian.  Most  interesting  was  my  visit,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Kobortson,  to  the  remains  of  Father 
Panl's  old  monastery,  where  we  found  what  no  one,  np 
to  oar  time,  seems  to  have  discovered— the  little  door 
which  the  Venetian  Senate  caused  to  be  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  garden,  at  Father  Paul 's  request,  in  order 
that  be  might  reach  his  gondola  at  once,  and  not  be  again 
exposed  to  assassins  like  tliose  sent  hy  Pope  Paul  V, 
who  had  attacked  him  and  left  him,  to  all  appearances 
dead,  in  the  little  street  near  the  monastery. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  the  usual  round  of  duty  was  re- 
snmed;  bat  there  seems  nothing  worthy  to  be  chronicled, 
save  {lossibly  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Siam.  Both  were  seen  in  all  their  glory 
at  Oie  gala  oi>era  given  in  their  honor;  hut  the  Persian 
rnler  apix-'arcd  to  little  odvautoge,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  close  of  the  representation.  lie  was  evi- 
dently prematurely  old  and  worn  out.  The  feature  of  this 
social  function  which  esiwcially  dwells  in  my  memory  was 
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a  very  intorestinK  talk  with  the  Emperor  regarding  the 
kindness  shown  his  brother  by  the  Ameriran  jxHiple,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  prei^onled  me  to  his  guetit,  the  Crown 
Prinofiss  of  Saxony.  She  was  especially  kindly  and 
pleasing,  disrrustting  various  toi>i(r>i  with  heartiness  and 
simplicity;  and  it  was  a  vast  surprise  to  me  when,  a  few 
months  later,  she  became  llie  heroine  of  perhaps  the  most 
astDuishing  escapade  in  the  modern  history  of  royalty. 

As  to  matUrs  of  business,  there  came  one  which  es- 
pecially rejoiced  me.  Mr.  Carnegie  having  established 
the  institntioD  for  research  which  bears  bis  name  at 
Washington,  with  an  endowment  of  ten  million  dollars, 
and  named  me  aiuong  the  trustees,  my  old  frien<I  Dr.  Gil- 
man  had  later  been  chosen  President  of  the  new  instita- 
tion,  and  now  arrived  in  Berlin  to  study  the  best  that 
Germans  were  doing  as  regards  research  in  science.  Our 
excursions  to  various  institutions  interested  me  greatly; 
both  the  men  we  met  and  things  wo  saw  were  full  of  in- 
struction to  ns,  and  of  all  public  duties  I  have  had  to 
discharge,  I  recall  none  with  more  profit  and  pleasure. 
One  thing  in  this  matter  struck  me  as  never  before— the 
quiet  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  various  Ger- 
man governments  prepare  to  profit  by  the  best  which 
science  can  be  made  to  yield  them  in  every  field. 

Upon  these  duties  followed  others  of  a  very  different 
sort.  On  the  litth  of  June  died  King  Albert  of  Saxony, 
and  in  view  of  his  high  character  imd  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  had  shown  to  Americans,  I  was  instnictin)  to 
attend  his  funeral  at  Dresden  as  a  special  representative 
of  tlie  President.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  interesting; 
there  being  in  it  not  only  a  survival  of  various  media;val 
procedures,  but  many  elements  of  solemnity  and  beauty ; 
and  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  court  church  in 
the  evening,  was  especially  impressive.  Before  the  high 
altar  stood  the  catafalque;  in  front  of  it,  the  crown,  scep- 
ter, orb,  and  other  emblems  of  royalty;  and  at  its  snm- 
mit,  the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  tlie  King.  Around 
this  structure  were  ranged  lines  of  soldiers  and  pages  in 
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picturesque  oniforms  and  bearing  torches.  Facing  these 
were  the  seats  for  the  majesties,  including  the  new  King, 
vbo  had  at  bis  right  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  bis 
left  the  German  Emperor,  while  next  these  were  the  seats 
of  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  representatives.  Of 
all  present,  the  one  who  seemed  least  in  accord  with  his 
surroundings  was  the  nejihew  of  the  old  and  the  son  of 
the  new  King,  Prince  Max,  who  was  dressed  simply  as 
a  priest,  bis  plain  black  gown  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  the  other  princes  immediately 
about  him.  The  only  disconcerting  feature  was  the  ser- 
men.  It  was  given  by  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
court  church,  and  he  evidently  considered  this  an  occa- 
sion to  bo  made  much  of;  for  instead  of  fifteen  minutes, 
as  had  been  expected,  his  sermon  lasted  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  crowd  of 
oBBcials,  who  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  espei'ially  to  llio  chagrin  of  the 
two  Emperors,  whose  special  trains  and  time-tables,  as 
well  as  the  railway  arrangements  for  the  general  public, 
were  thereby  seriously  deranged. 

But  all  fatigues  were  compensated  by  the  music.  The 
court  choir  of  Dresden  is  famous,  and  for  this  occasion 
splendid  additions  bad  been  made  both  to  it  and  to  the 
orcheslra;  nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  impressive, 
and  as  a  climax  came  the  last  honors  to  the  deparie<l 
King,  when,  amid  the  music  of  an  especially  beautiful 
ohoiTis,  tbo  booming  of  artillery  in  the  neigbboriDg  square, 
and  the  lolling  of  the  bells  of  the  city  on  all  sides,  the 
royal  ooflin  slowly  sank  into  the  vaults  below. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  by  tlie  new 
King.  He  seemed  n  man  of  sonnd  sense,  and  likely  to 
make  a  good  constitutional  sovereign.  Our  talk  was 
aimply  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  during 
which  I  took  pains  to  bespeak  for  my  countrymen  so- 
journing at  Dresden  the  same  kindnesses  which  the  de- 
ceased King  had  shown  them. 

During  the  summer  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portaat  industrira  at  the  DU^seldorf  Kxpositlou  proved 
useful ;  but  somewhat  later  other  excursions  had  a  more 
direct  personal  interest;  for  within  «  few  hours  of  each 
other  came  two  unexpected  coummnieations:  one  from  the 
president  of  Yale  University,  commissioning  me  to  rep- 
resent my  Alma  Mater  at  the  tercentenary  of  tlie  Bodleian 
at  Oxford;  the  other  from  the  Universitj-  of  St.  Andrews, 
in\'iting  me  to  the  installation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  lord  rector  of  that  institution;  and  both  these  I  ac- 
cepted. 

The  celebration  at  Oxford  was  in  every  way  interestinR 
to  me;  but  I  may  say  frankly  that  of  all  things  which 
gave  me  pleasure,  tlie  foremost  was  tlie  speech  of  pres- 
entation, in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  when  the  doctorate 
of  civil  law  was  conferred  uiMjn  me.  The  6rst  feature 
in  this  speech,  assigning  the  reasons  for  conferring  the 
degree,  was  a  most  kindly  reference  to  my  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the  International  ('on- 
ference  of  The  Hague;  and  this,  of  coarse,  was  gratifying. 
But  the  second  half  of  the  speech  touched  me  more  nearly ; 
for  it  was  a  friendly  appreciation  of  my  book  regarding 
the  historical  relations  between  science  and  theology  in 
Christendom.  This  was  a  surprise  indeed  I  Years  before, 
when  writing  this  book,  t  had  said  to  myself,  "This  ends 
all  prospect  of  friendly  recognition  of  any  work  I  may 
ever  do,  so  far  as  the  universities  and  aeadoraios  of  tho 
worUl  are  concerned.  But  so  be  it  j  what  I  believe  1  will 
say."  And  now,  suddenly,  unexpoctedly,  came  recog- 
nition and  commendation  in  that  great  and  ancient  renter 
of  religious  thought  and  sentiment,  onoo  so  reactionary, 
where,  within  my  memory,  even  a  man  like  Edward 
Everett  was  harshly  treated  for  his  inability  to  accept  the 
shibboleths  of  orthodoxy. 

This  reviving  of  old  and  beginning  of  new  friendships, 
with  the  hearty  hospitality  lavished  u]>on  us  from  all 
sides,  left  delightful  remembranccH.  Several  times,  dur- 
ing the  previous  fifty  years,  I  had  visited  Oxford  and 
lieen  cordially  welcomed ;  bnt  this  greeting  surpassed  all 
others. 
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There  vas,  indeed,  ooe  sligbt  mishap.  Bein^  called 
upon  to  speak  in  bduUf  of  the  goectts  at  the  great  dinner 
in  Christ  Cfanrcfa  Hall,  1  endeavored  to  make  a  point 
vbioh  1  tboapht  new  and  perhaps  Dsefully  euK^stive. 
Having  referred  to  the  itHreasing  number  of  international 
coiigtwacn,  expositions,  eoafereoces,  academic  comntein- 
orationii.  anniversaries,  and  the  Hke,  I  dwelt  briefly  on 
their  agenr>'  in  ^nersting  friendshi|)s  Itetween  men  of 
inflnenoe  in  different  cDantrieA.  and  therefore  in  maintain- 
ing international  good  will ;  and  then  especially  nrged,  as 
the  pith  and  point  of  my  speeeb,  that  suHi  agencies  had 
recently  been  made  jjotent  for  peace  as  never  before.  In 
support  of  this  view,  ]  called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagnc  had  not  only  ealablished 
an  arbitration  tribunal  for  prci^eniing  war,  bat  bad  gained 
the  adbesion  of  all  nations  eonoeroed  to  a  niimlier  of  ar- 
rangeme-nts,  such  as  international  "Commissions  of  In- 
quiry," the  system  of  "Seconding  PowerR,"  and  the  like, 
for  delaying  war.  thus  securing  time  during  wliieii  twtter 
international  feelings  eould  Bs«ert  themselves,  and  rea- 
sonable men  on  either  aide  eouhl  work  together  to  bring 
in  the  sober  second  thougiit;  tiiat  thereby  tlie  friendships 
promoted  by  these  international  festivities  had  been  given, 
as  never  before,  time  to  assert  themselves  as  an  effective 
force  for  jieace  against  jingo  orators,  yellow  presses,  und 
hot-heads  generally;  and  finuUy,  in  view  of  this  increased 
efficiency  of  such  gatherings  in  promoting  ]>eaee,  1  nrged 
that  they  might  well  be  multiplied  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  as  many  delegates  as  possible  should  bo 
sent  to  them. 

"A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own."  AlasI  next  day,  in  the 
press,  I  was  reported  as  s)m]tly  nttering  the  truism  that 
snch  gatherings  increase  tite  |ii>aeeful  feeliuK  ^(  nations; 
and  so  the  main  point  of  my  little  speech  was  tost  But 
it  was  a  slight  matter,  and  of  all  my  visits  to  Oxfnnl,  this 
will  remain  in  my  memory  as  the  most  delightful.' 

The  visit  to  St.  Andrews  was  «Iko  happy.     After  the 
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principal  of  the  university  had  conferred  the  doctorate  of 
laws  npon  several  of  the  guests,  inclading  Mr.  Choate,  the 
American  ambassador  at  London,  and  myself,  Mr.  Car- 
negie gave  hirt  rectorial  address.  It  was  decidedly  origi- 
nal, it«  main  feature  being  an  argument  in  behalf  of  a 
friendly  union  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  their  polilieal  and  commercial  policy,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar union  between  the  Continental  European  nations  for 
the  protection  of  their  industries  and  for  the  promotion 
of  aniversal  peace,  witli  a  summons  to  the  (Jerman  Km- 
peror  to  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  It  was 
prepared  with  skill  and  delivered  with  force.  Very  amus- 
ing were  the  attempts  of  the  great  body  of  stadents  to 
throw  the  speaker  off  bis  guard  by  comments,  questions, 
and  chaff.  I  learned  later  that,  more  than  once,  orators 
has  thus  been  entrapped  or  entangled,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  an  address  bad  been  completely  wrecked  by  soch 
interruptions;  but  Mr.  Carnegie's  Scotch-Yankee  wit  car- 
ried him  through  triumphantly:  he  met  all  these  efforts 
with  eciuauimity  and  good  humor,  and  soon  bad  the  au- 
dtenoc  completely  on  his  side. 

Itetnrning  to  Berlin,  there  came  preirarations  for  clos- 
ing my  connection  with  the  embassy.  I  had  long  before 
decided  that  on  my  seventieth  birthday  I  wonld  cease  to 
hold  any  official  position  whatever.  Pursuant  to  that  reso- 
lotion,  my  resignation  had  been  sent  to  the  President,  with 
the  statement  that  it  must  be  considered  6naL  In  return 
came  the  kindest  possible  letters  from  him  and  from  the 
Secretary'  of  Stat«;  both  of  tliem  attributing  a  value  to 
my  services  mach  beyond  anything  I  would  dare  claim. 

On  my  birthday  came  a  new  outburst  of  kindness. 
Prom  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  arrived  letters 
and  telegrams,  while  from  the  Americans  in  varions  parts 
of  Germany— especially  from  the  Berlin  colony— came  a 
superbly  engrossed  address,  and  with  it  a  succession  of 
kindly  visitors  representing  all  ranks  in  Berlin  society. 
One  or  two  of  these  testimonials  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
especially  mentioning.     Some  time  after  the  letter  from 
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Pmideiit  RotMereit  above  me&tion^d,  there  had  coiue 
from  turn  a  second  e{HsUe,  cooteining  a  sealed  envelop 
OB  wlikh  were  insoilied  the  words:  "To  bo  opened  on 
yoor  sevcDtieth  birthday."  Being  duly  opened  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  it  was  found  to  be  even  more  heartily 
appreciative  than  his  former  letter,  and  the  same  was 
foond  to  be  true  of  a  aeeood  letter  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  Mr.  Ilay ;  so  that  I  add  tbese  to  the  treasures  to  be 
handed  down  to  my  grandchildrrai. 

Shortly  afterward  came  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  mosst  kindly  appreciativeu  It  will  be  plaued, 
with  those  above  referred  to,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  was  the  farewell  dinner 
given  me  at  the  Kai^rhof  by  the  Cjermaii-Amoricfin  As* 
sociation.  Never  had  I  seen  so  many  Geruiaiis  eminent 
in  politics,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  art,  edocationT 
and  commerce  assembled  on  any  single  occasion.  Hearty 
speeches  were  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count 
Posadowsky,  who  presided,  and  by  Professor  Uamack  of 
the  imiversity,  who  had  been  selected  to  present  the  con- 
gratnlations  of  my  entertainers.  I  replied  at  length,  and 
an  in  previous  speeches  daring  my  career,  both  as  min- 
ister and  ambassador,  I  had  endeavored  to  present  to  my 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad  the  claims  of  Germany 
upon  American  good  will,  I  now  endeavored  to  reveal  to 
the  great  body  of  thinking  Germans  some  of  the  deeper 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  American  people;  my 
purpose  being  in  this,  as  in  previous  speeches,  to  bring 
abont  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Emperor  being  absent  in  Knglnud,  my  departure 
from  Berlin  was  delayed  somewhat  beyond  the  time  I 
bad  fised ;  but  on  the  27tti  of  November  came  my  final  day 
in  office.  In  the  morning  my  wife  and  myself  were  re- 
ceived in  special  audience  by  both  the  sovereigns,  who 
afterward  welcomed  ns  at  tlieir  table.  Both  showed  ud- 
afTec'ted  cordiality.  The  Riuperor  discustied  witli  me 
various  interesting  qnestions  in  a  most  friendly  spirit, 
and,  on  my  taking  leave,  pluced  in  my  hands  what  la 
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known  ns  liie  "Great  Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science," 
suyiug  that  he  did  tbis  at  tlie  request  of  liia  adTisers  in 
those  fields,  niid  adding  assurances  of  his  own  which 
greatly  iucreascd  the  value  of  the  gift.  Later  in  the  day 
came  a  superb  vase  from  the  royal  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain, bearing  his  portrait  and  cipher,  as  a  token  of  per- 
sonal good  will. 

On  the  same  evening  was  the  American  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  with  farewells  to  and  from  Uie  American  col- 
ony, and  during  the  following  days  farewell  gatherings 
at  tlie  liousea  of  tlio  dean  of  the  umhassadurB.  tlie  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire; finally,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  with  hearty 
good-byes  at  the  station  from  a  great  concourse  of  my  dip- 
lomatic colleagues  and  other  old  friends,  we  left  Berlin. 

Oor  first  settlement  was  at  a  pretty  villa  at  Alassio, 
on  the  Italian  Itiviera;  and  here,  in  March,  1903,  looking 
over  my  garden,  a  muss  of  bloom,  shaded  hy  palms  and 
orange-trees  in  full  bearing,  and  upon  the  Mediterranean 
beyond,  I  settknl  down  in  record  these  recollections  of 
my  life— making  excursions  now  and  then  into  interestr 
ing  parts  of  Italy. 

As  to  these  later  journeys,  one,  being  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  may  he  worth  mentioning.  It  was  an  exmrsion  in 
tiie  islands  of  Klba  iind  (.'orsica.  Though  aajHIiing  but 
a  devotee  of  Napoleon,  I  could  not  but  be  interested  in 
that  little  empire  of  his  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  espe- 
oially  in  the  town  house,  country-seat,  and  garden  where 
he  planned  the  return  to  Europe  which  led  to  the  final 
catastrophe. 

More  interesting  still  was  the  visit  to  Corsica  and,  es- 
pecially, to  Ajaccio.  There  the  traveler  stands  before 
the  altar  where  Napoleon's  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried, at  the  font  where  he  whs  baptised,  in  the  rooms 
where  he  was  born,  played  with  his  brothers  during  his 
Iwyhood,  and  developed  various  seoundrelisms  during  his 
young  manhood:  the  furniture  and  surroundings  being  as 
they  were  when  he  knew  them. 
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Just  around  the  corner  from  tlie  house  in  which  tlie 
Bonapartes  lived  was  the  more  stately  residence  of  the 
more  aristocratic  family  of  I'ozzo  di  Borgo.  It  interested 
me  as  the  nest  in  which  was  reared  that  early  plajniiato 
and  rival  of  Naiioleon,  who  afterwani  became  his  most 
vinilent,  iiersistont,  and  succCHsful  enemy,  who  pursued 
him  tliroHgh  his  whoh-  career  as  a  hound  pursues  a  wolf, 
and  who  at  last  aided  most  effectively  iu  hrlnging  him 
down. 

After  exhausting  the  attractions  of  Ajaecio,  we  drove 
np  a  broad,  well-paved  avenue,  gradually  rising  and  curv- 
ing imtil,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  it  ended 
at  the  coantty-seat  of  this  same  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
far  up  among  the  mountains.  There,  on  a  plateau  com- 
manding an  amazing  view,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  saperb 
park,  we  found  the  rural  retreat  of  the  family;  but,  txi 
our  surprise,  not  a  castle,  not  a  villa,  not  like  any  other 
bnilding  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  but  a  Parisian  town  house,  recently  erected 
in  the  style  of  the  Valois  period,  with  Mansiird  ronf.  As 
we  approached  it,  1  was  struck  hy  arcliitedural  details 
even  more  at  variance  with  the  surroundings  than  wan 
the  general  style  of  the  building:  all  its  exterior  detwra- 
tioD  presenting  the  features  of  a  pavilion  from  the  oid 
Taileries  at  Parit);  and  in  the  garden  hard  by  we  found 
battered  and  blackened  fragments  of  pilasters,  shown  by 
tlie  emblems  and  cit>herH  u]>on  them  to  have  come  from 
that  part  of  the  Ttiileries  once  inhabited  by  Napoleon, 
The  family  being  absent,  we  were  allowed  to  roam  tlirough 
the  house,  and  there  found  tJie  statues,  paintings,  taiws- 
tries,  books,  and  papers  of  Napoleon's  an;h-enemy,  the 
great  Pozzo  di  Borgo  himself,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  great  stmggle.  There,  too,  in  the  li- 
brary were  collerted  the  decorations  bestowed  upon  him 
by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Kurope  for  his  Huccessfiil  zt*al  in 
bunting  down  the  common  enemy~'*the  Coraican  Ogre." 
The  palace,  inside  and  out,  is  a  monument  to  the  most 
famous  of  Oorsican  vendettas. 


LTic  SERVICE  -  xvnr 

My  two  winlerH  at  AIuhsio  after  leaving  Berlin,  though 
flitod  witU  <leferrc<!  work,  were  restful.  During  a  visit 
to  Atiieriiia  in  1903,  I  joined  my  class  at  Yale  in  celebrat- 
ing ita  fiftieth  amiiversary,  giving  there  u  public  address 
entitled  "A  Patriotic  Tnve»tnient"  The  main  purpose 
of  this  addre&ii  was  to  promote  tlie  »t)tabl)shmeiit  of  Pro- 
fessorships of  Comparative  Legislation  in  our  leading 
universities.  I  could  not  think  then,  and  cannot  think 
now,  of  any  endowment  likely  to  be  more  speedily  and 
happily  fruitful  in  good  tu  the  wbole  country.  In  the 
spring  of  19(V4  I  returned  to  my  old  house  on  the  grounds 
of  Cornell  University,  and  ttiere,  vitli  my  family,  old  as- 
sociates, and  now  friends  about  rae,  have  devoted  myself 
to  various  matters  long  delayed,  and  especially  to  writ- 
ing sundry  articles  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  "Cen- 
tury Magazine,"  and  various  other  periodica Iti,  and  to  the 
disehargo  of  my  duties  as  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  and  as  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  last  of  my  life,  but  I  comit  myself  happy  in  living  to 
see  so  much  of  good  accomplished  and  so  much  promise  of 
good  in  every  worthy  Held  of  human  effort  throughout 
our  country  and  indeed  throughout  the  world. 

Following  are  the  letters  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 


Prom  the  PassmENT  or  thk  Uhited  States. 

White  House, 

Washington. 

Otster  Bat,  New  Toek, 
August  5,  1902. 
Mr  DSAB  Ahdassador  WnrTE : 

It  is  with  iral  regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation,  for  I 
speak  vrhat  is  merely  a  Belf-evid(>Dt  truth  when  I  saj  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  with  some  apprehension  to  what  your  sue- 
«eflsor  does,  whoever  that  successor  may  be,  leet  he  fall  short  of 
the  standant  you  have  set. 

It  is  a  very  p-eat  thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  feel,  as  you 
will  f^el  wkm  on  your  seventieth  birthday  you  prepare  to  leave 
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the  Bmbasay,  that  you  have  been  able  to  serve  your  country 
ss  it  has  b«^n  served  by  but  a  rcry  limited  number  of  people  in 
your  ReueratiOD.  You  have  done  much  for  it  in  word  imd  In 
d»wd.  You  have  adhered  to  a  lofty  ideal  and  yet  have  been  al»»- 
lutely  practieal  and,  therefore,  efficient,  su  that  you  aro  a  per- 
petual example  to  young  men  how  to  avoid  alike  the  Hcylla  of  iu- 
difftri-ncv  and  the  Charybdig  uf  cffiiricnuy  for  i)\c  wrong. . , . 
With  regards  and  warm  respeet  and  admiration. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)       Thsodorb  Roosevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  Wuite, 

AmVtattfiador  to  Qennany, 
Berlin,  Geruuioy. 


White  IIooSl, 

Washinoton. 

Otstek  Bay,  New  York, 
September  15,  1902. 
My  DBAS  Mb.  Aubaiuador  : 

Will  you  read  the  inelo«ed  on  your  8eTenti«tb  birthday  t 
have  sealed  it  fta  you  can  break  the  seal  then. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        TH£ODoa&  Kooii£VBLT. 
Hon.  Andbgw  D.  Wuite, 

U.  S-  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  ticrmaay. 


WlUTE  HOUSK. 

Washinotok. 

Otbter  Bay, 

September  15,  1902. 
Mt  deah  Mb.  Aubashadob  : 

Oh  the  day  you  open  thia  you  will  be  acventy  years  old.  I 
cannot  forbear  writing  you  n  line  ta  express  the  obligation  which 
■U  tb«  Amrrican  pvopic  are  under  to  you.  As  a  diplomat  yon 
have  come  in  tliat  ola.ss  whose  foremost  exponents  are  Benja- 
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min  Franklin  and  Charles  I-'Vancis  Adama,  and  which  nnrobers 
also  ID  iu  ranks  mi'n  like  Morris,  Livin^ton,  and  Piiickut'y.  Aa 
a  politician,  aa  a  publicist,  and  an  a  oollefce  president  you  have 
aerved  your  country  afl  only  a  limited  number  of  men  are  abla 
to  serve  it.  You  hare  taatrht  by  precept,  and  you  have  taught 
by  practice.  We  are  all  of  us  better  because  you  have  lived 
and  worked,  and  I  nrnd  you  now  not  merely  my  warmeal  wvll- 
wishes  and  congratulations,  but  thanks  from  all  our  peQpl«  for 
all  that  you  haw  douv  for  us  in  the  past. 

Faitbfnily  yonrs, 
(Signed)        Tukuimue  Roosevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  Whitr, 
U.  8.  Ainbaiwador, 
Berlin,  Oermany, 


Fboh  the  Secbbtaat  cv  Stats. 

Nkwbl-bv,  N.  H., 
August  3,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  Wrttb  : 

I  have  ri-eeivt-d  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  21st  July,  which 
ia  the  flrst  intimation  I  have  had  of  your  intirnlion  to  rcaiffD 
your  post  of  ambaasador  to  Oermany.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
countrj'  >*  to  '<»«  your  sepvices  in  the  place  you  huve  tilled  with 
auch  diirtingiiished  obility  and  dignity.  It  is  a  great  tliinfc  to 
any— as  it  is  siniple  tnith  to  say  it— that  yon  hav^,  during  your 
residence  in  Berlin,  inereased  the  renpect  felt  for  Anierieji  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  Europe.  Ynu  have  thus  rendered 
a  (rreat  public  Mrvioe,— independent  of  all  the  details  of  your 
valuable  work.  The  roan  is  indeed  fortunate  who  can  go  through 
B  long  career  without  blame,  and  how  much  more  fortunate  if 
he  adds  great  achievement  to  blamelessness.  You  have  the  idn- 
Kular  felicity  of  having  iieen  always  a  lighting;  man,  and  hav* 
iug  gone  through  life  without  a  wound. 

I  congratulate  you  most  on  your  physical  and  mental  ability 
to  enjoy  the  rest  you  have  eJiooen  and  earned.  .  .  . 

My  wife  joiua  me  in  cordial  regards  to  Mi«.  While,  and  I  am 
always,  Faithfidly  yours. 

(Signed)       John  Hay. 
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Department  op  State, 

WAsnmoToN,  November  7,  1902. 
Deab  Mr.  Wbitb: 

I  eaonot  let  the  day  pass  without  scuding  you  a  word  of  cor- 
dial eotiRratulation  on  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
naoat  deliifhtful  part  of  your  life.  Browniug  long;  a^o  sang, 
"The  best  is  yet  to  be,"  and,  certainly,  if  world-wide  fame, 
troops  of  friends,  a  conaciou§ne8S  of  well-spent  yeara,  and  a 
grvat  career  filk-d  with  rii^bteniM  ftchi<.-vem'-nt  art-  constituents 
of  happiness,  you  have  everything  that  the  lieart  of  man  eould 
wisb. 

Tours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  Hat. 

Hia  Bscellenoy  Andrew  D.  Warnt,  etc,  etc.,  cte. 


Prom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Geru.ui  Empire. 

Wilhelm  Str.  77. 

Mr  DEAR    AMBAS.SADOR; 

On  tli0  occasion  of  this  memorable  day,  I  be^;  to  send  you  my 
best  wishes.  May  Qod  grant  you  perfect  liealth  aud  happiness. 
Be  assured  that  I  always  shall  remember  the  excellent  relations 
which  bavK  joined  us  duriug  so  miiny  years,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of  your  moat  afTeclionata 

BClow. 

7  Nov.  1902. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV 

iT"BBCf)Lt,KCTI0N8  OF  WaUAM  n-lRTB-lBaS 

AT  various  times  since  my  leaving  the  Berlio  EmbaB^ 
i\  various  friends  have  said  to  uie,  "Why  uol  give  us 
sometliing  definitt^  rcgardiug  the  German  Emp«rorT" 
And  on  my  pleading  sundry  difEculties  and  obiections, 
some  of  my  advisers  have  recalled  many  excellent  pre- 
cedents,  both  American  and  foreign,  and  otbera  have 
<-ited  the  diotuni,  "The  man  I  don't  like  is  the  man  I 
don't  know." 

The  latter  argument  has  some  force  with  me.  Much 
ill  feeling  between  the  United  States  aod  Germany  has 
had  its  root  in  misunderstandings;  and,  as  one  of  Uie 
things  nearest  my  heart  since  my  student  days  has  been  a 
closer  moral  and  intellectual  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  throwing  into 
these  misunderstandings  some  light  from  my  own  expe* 
rience. 

My  first  recollections  of  the  present  Emperor  date  from 
the  beginning  of  my  stay  as  minister  at  Berlin,  in  1879. 
The  official  presentations  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
that  i)eriod  having  been  made,  there  came  in  regular  order 
those  to  the  crown  prince  and  princess,  and  on  my  way 
to  them  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  newspaper  account 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  eminent  painter 
Cornelius,  at  Diisseldorf,  the  main  jiersonagc  in  the  cere- 
mony being  the  young  Prince  William,  then  a  student  at 
Bonn.  His  speech  was  given  at  some  length,  and  it  im- 
pressed me.    There  was  a  certain  reality  of  conviction 
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and  aspiration  in  it  which  Boemed  to  me  so  radically 
different  from  the  perfunctory  utterances  uanal  on  snch 
occasions  tliat,  at  the  close  of  the  official  interview  with 
fais  father  and  mother,  I  alluded  to  it.  Their  response 
toDC'hed  me.  Tliere  oanie  at  once  a  kindly  stiiile  upon  the 
father's  face,  and  a  glad  sparkle  into  the  mother's  eyes: 
pleasing  was  it  to  hear  her,  while  showing  satisfnetion  and 
pride,  sjjeak  of  her  anxiety  before  the  good  news  came, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  her  son  at  his 
first  public  address  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance; 
no  less  pleasing  was  it  to  note  the  father's  happy  acquies- 
cence: lliere  wus  in  it  all  a  revelation  of  simple  liome  feel- 
ing and  of  wholesome  home  ties  which  clearly  indicated 
something  different  from  the  family  relations  in  sundry 
royal  houses  depicted  by  court  chroniclers. 

Not  long  afterward  the  young  prince  api)eare(l  at  some 
of  the  court  festivities,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
fihser\-e  him.  He  seemed  sprightly,  with  a  certain  exu- 
berance of  manner  in  meeting  his  friends  which  was  not 
iinpleasing;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his  hearty  saluta- 
tions were  by  no  means  confined  to  men  and  women  of 
his  own  age;  lie  was  respectful  to  old  men,  and  that  is 
always  a  good  sign ;  it  could  be  easily  seen,  too,  tliat  while 
he  especially  sought  the  celebrities  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  he  took  pains  to  show  respect  to  men  eminent 
in  science,  literatnre.  and  art.  There  seemed  a  healthy, 
hearty  life  in  him  well  befitting  a  young  man  of  his  po- 
sition and  prospects:  very  different  was  he  from  the  heir 
to  the  throne  in  another  country,  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  at  similar  functions,  and  who  seemed  to  regard 
the  whole  human  race  with  indifference. 

Making  the  usual  visits  in  Berlin  society,  1  found  that 
people  qualified  to  judge  had  a  good  0|>inion  of  his  abil- 
ities; and  not  infrequent  were  prophecies  tlint  the  young 
man  would  some  day  realty  acoomplieih  something. 

My  first  opportnnitj-  to  converse  with  him  came  at  his 
marriage,  when  a  special  reception  was  given  by  him  and 
bis  bride  to  ttie  diplomatic  corps.    He  spoke  at  consider- 
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able  lengtli  on  Amorican  topics— on  rHiIways,  steamers, 
public  workB,  on  Anipriranfi  whom  he  had  met,  and  of  the 
things  he  most  wieiieii  to  »«•  on  oiir  side  the  water;  al- 
together he  seemed  to  be  broad-minded,  alert,  with  a  quink 
mntie  of  humor,  and  yet  with  a  certain  solidity  of  judg- 
ment beneath  it  all. 

After  my  dei>arture  from  Berlin  there  flitted  over  to 
America  eoullicting  aeconnts  of  him,  and  during  the  short 
reign  of  his  father  tliere  was  considerable  growth  of  myth 
and  legend  to  his  disadvantage.  Any  attempt  to  distil 
the  tnith  from  it  all  would  l>e  futile:  suflire  it  that  both 
in  Qeriiiany  and  Great  Britain  careful  statements  by  ex- 
cellent authorities  oq  both  sides  have  convinced  me  that 
in  all  that  trying  crisis  the  young  man's  course  was  dic- 
tated by  a  manly  sense  of  dnty. 

The  iirtit  thing  after  his  accession  which  really  struck 
roe  as  a  revelation  of  his  character  was  his  dismissal 
of  Bismarck.  By  vat^t  numbers  of  ]>eople  this  was  tliought 
the  act  of  an  exultant  young  niler  eager  to  escape  all  re- 
straint, and  this  opinion  was  considerably  promoted  in 
English-speaking  countries  by  an  ephemeral  cause:  Ten- 
niel's  cartoon  in  "Punch"  entitled  "Dropping  the  Pilot." 
As  most  peo])le  who  read  this  will  remember,  the  iron 
chancellor  was  therein  represented  as  an  old,  weather- 
beaten  pilot,  in  stonn-ooat  and  sou'weKti-r.  plmlding  heav- 
ily down  the  gangway  at  the  side  of  a  great  ship;  while 
far  above  him,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  was  Uie  young 
Emperor,  jnunty,  with  n  satisfied  smirk,  and  wearing  his 
crown.  There  was  in  Hint  little  drawing  a  spark  of  genius, 
and  it  sjwd  far;  probably  no  other  cartoon  in  "Punch" 
ever  produced  so  deep  an  effect,  save,  possibly,  that  which 
appeared  during  tlie  Crimean  War  with  llic  legend  "Gen- 
eral February  turned  Traitor";  it  went  everywhere,  ap- 
pealing to  deep  sentiment  in  human  hearts. 

And  yet,  to  me— admiring  Bismarck  at*  the  greatest  Ger- 
man since  Lntlier,  but  relleeting  upon  the  vast  interests 
involved— this  act  was  a  proof  that  the  young  monarch  was 
a  stronger  man  than  any  one  liad  supposed  him  to  be. 
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OrfaTDir  tius  dismissal  nnist  have  caused  him  ntDrh 
re|n«t:  all  his  ptwioDs  life  had  Rbown  that  be  admired 
Bimiar^— almost  adored  bun.  It  ga^'e  cvideiKv  of  a  deep 
purpose  sod  a  strong  vilL  Louis  XIA*  bad  ^inod  sreat 
credit  after  the  death  of  Maiarin  hy  derlaring  bis  inten- 
tioo  of  mlitig  alooe— of  taking  into  his  own  band?  the 
vast  vork  began  by  Rirbelien;  bat  that  was  the  merest 
nothing  compared  to  this.  Tbis  was,  apitarenilT,  as  if 
Loois  XITI,  itnmediatelr  after  the  triam|>hs  of  Itichclieo, 
had  dismissed  bim  and  declared  bis  ]mq)Ose  of  bejQC«- 
fortfa  bong  his  own  prirae  nunister.  The  yonng  KiniH>ror 
liad  fomid  Umsetf  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  aiitl  tmd 
deiiberatelv  chosen  tfao  right  path,  and  this  in  spite  of 
almost  oniversal  oaU*ries  at  home  and  abroad.  The  t^d 
Emperor  WUliam  could  let  Bismarck  have  his  way  to 
any  extent:  when  his  chancellor  sulked  he  conid  drive 
to  the  palace  in  the  Wilbelmstmsse.  pal  his  old  servant 
on  the  back,  chaff  him,  scold  him,  langb  at  bim,  and  set 
him  going  again,  and  no  one  tliougbt  les*  of  the  old  mon- 
arch on  that  account.  But  for  tlie  t/ou»g  Rmi)eror  Wil- 
liam to  do  this  would  be  fatal ;  it  would  class  bim  at  onco 
among  the  rois  faineants— ihe  mere  figurcheadrt— "the 
solemnly  constituted  impostors,"  and  in  this  lay  not 
merely  dangers  to  tiie  young  monarch,  but  to  his  djTiasty 
and  to  the  empire. 

His  recognition  of  tins  fact  was,  and  is,  to  me  a  proof 
that  the  favorable  judgments  of  bim  which  1  had  heard 
expressed  in  Berlin  were  well  founded. 

But  this  docifion  did  much  to  render  bim  unpopular  in 
the  United  Stales,  and  various  other  reports  which  flitted 
over  increased  the  unfavorable  feeling.  There  came  re- 
ports of  bis  s|>eecbes  to  young  recniits,  in  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  there  was  preached  a  very  high  tltoorj-  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  prerogative,  and  a  very  exacting  tlio- 
ory  of  the  duty  of  the  subject.  Little  account  was  taken 
by  distant  obsen-ers  of  tlie  fundamental  facts  in  the  case; 
namely,  that  Oermany.  beinff  a  nation  with  no  natnrn) 
frontiers,  with  hostile  military  nations  on  all  sides,  and 
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with  seriona  iDtestine  tendencies  to  anarchy,  must,  if  she 
is  to  live,  have  the  best  possible  military  organizatioii  and 
a  central  power  strong  to  curb  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  quick  to  hurl  them.  Moreover,  these  speeehes,  which 
seemed  so  absurd  to  the  average  American,  hardly  aston- 
ished any  one  who  had  lived  long  in  Gennany,  and  espe- 
cially in  Prussia.  The  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  young 
monarch  to  the  recniits  were,  after  all,  only  what  they 
had  heard  a  thousaml  limes  from  pulpit  and  sohool  desk, 
and  are  a  logical  result  of  Prussian  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Soiriething,  too,  must  he  allowed  to  a  young  man 
gifted,  energetic,  suddenly  brought  into  so  responsible  a 
position,  looking  into  and  beyond  his  empire,  seeing  hostile 
nations  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  with  elements  of  un- 
reason fermenting  within  its  own  borders,  and  feeling  that 
the  only  reliance  of  his  country  is  in  the  good  right  arms 
of  its  people,  in  their  power  of  striking  heavily  and 
quickly,  and  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority. 

Id  the  history  of  American  opinion  at  this  time  there 
was  one  comical  episode.  The  strongholds  of  opinion 
among  us  friendly  to  Oormany  have  hecn,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  our  universities  and  colleges,  in  so  many 
of  which  are  professors  and  tutors  who,  having  studied 
in  Germany,  have  brought  Iwck  a  certain  love  for  the  Ger- 
man fatherland.  To  them  there  came  in  those  days  a 
curious  tractate  by  a  little-known  German  professor— one 
of  the  most  corioos  satires  in  human  history.  To  all  ap- 
pearance it  was  simply  a  biographical  study  of  the  young 
Roman  emperor  Caligula.  It  displayed  the  advantages 
he  had  derived  from  a  brave  and  pious  inii»erial  ancestry, 
and  Gsiiecially  from  his  devout  and  gifted  father;  it 
showed  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  graces,  his  versa- 
tility, his  growing  restlessness,  his  manifold  ambitions,  his 
contempt  of  wise  counsel,  the  dismissal  of  bis  most  emi- 
nent minister,  his  carelessness  of  thoughtful  opinion,  his 
meddling  in  anything  and  everything,  his  displays  in  the 
theater  and  in  the  teiriples  of  the  gods,  his  growth— until 
the  world  recognized  him  simply  as  a  beast  of  prey,  a  mon- 
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■ter.  Tbe  whole  Barratiiv  vms  so  wtamfied  that  tbe  yooa^ 
priaee  vho  kad  jwt  come  to  tbe  0«nMii  thran»  wwd 
the  tuatt  eoBBfterpsrt  «f  tibe  ymitlifal  Roanwi  noBardi— 
down  to  the  cnwl  ptigt  of  Us  «are<»r;  UM  vss  Vft  to 
antidpotkn.  The  psralJeb  asd  ress«nhlaiice$  betw«n  Un 
tvo  were  amnged  with  coDBrnmaate  skifl,  and  wfaemrer 
ttkCK  waa  a  passage  wludi  aacmed  to  piTs>eDt  an  exact 
dinnide  of  some  weO-lmowB  sajxag  or  doin^  of  ihe  mod- 
ern rnler  tbere  woold  fotknr  an  asterisk  witb  a  r^fprence 
to  a  passage  io  Tacitas  or  8uMonius  or  Pion  I'^assina  or 
other  eniaeot  aatboritv  exactly  warranting  the  statnsont 
This  piece  of  historical  jngglery  ran  epeedily  through 
thirty  editions,  while  frmu  all  parts  of  Germany  ean>e  ref- 
otations  and  coanter-refntations  by  scores,  all  tending  to 
iDcrease  its  notoriety.  Making  a  short  tour  through 
Germany  at  that  period,  and  stopping  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  at  Munich  to  get  a  copy  of  tliis  treatise,  1  was 
shown  a  pile  of  pamphlets  vhich  it  had  called  out, 
at  least  a  foot  high.  Comiealty  enough,  its  author  could 
not  be  held  responsibte  for  it,  since  the  name  of  tiw 
yonng  Kmi>eror  William  was  never  mentioned;  alt  it 
claimed  to  give  or  did  give  was  the  life  of  Caligula, 
and  certainly  there  was  no  crime  in  writing  a  condem- 
natory history  of  him  or  any  other  imperial  miscreant 
who  died  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  tlie  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  this  tractate  doubtless  mndo 
good  friends  of  Germany  uneasy,  and  it  even  shocked 
some  excellent  men  who  knew  much  of  Uoman  history 
and  little  of  mankind;  but  gradually  common  sense  re- 
sumed its  sway.  As  men  began  to  think  tlioy  Iwgnn  to 
realize  that  the  modem  Oemian  Kmpire  rcsetnlilcs  in  oo 
particular  that  debased  and  corrupt  mass  witli  which  the 
imperial  Roman  wretches  had  to  do,  and  that  the  new 
German  sovereign,  in  all  his  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies is  radically  a  different  being  from  any  one  of  tiie  crazy 
beasts  of  prey  who  held  the  imperial  power  during  the  de- 
cline of  Rome. 
Sundry  epigrams  had  also  come  over  to  ns)  among 
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otliers,  Uie  obaractorization  of  the  three  German  Em- 
perors: the  first  William  as  "Der  groiso  Kaisor,"  the 
Kmperor  Krederiek  as  "Der  weiso  Kaiser."  and  the  sec- 
ond William  as  "Der  Reise  Kaiser";  and  tliere  were  un- 
pleasant mnnnuFK  regarding  sundry  trials  for  petty  trea- 
son. But  at  llie  same  time  there  was  e%'ident,  in  the  midst 
of  American  joltes  at  the  young  Kmperor's  expense,  a 
growing  feeling  that  tJierc  was  something  in  him;  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  not  a  fat-witted,  Jesuit-ridden,  mistress- 
led  nionarfh  of  the  old  Bourl>on  or  Hapsburg  sort;  that 
he  had  "go"  in  him  — some  fine  impulses,  evidently;  and 
here  and  there  a  cjuotatJon  from  a  speech  showed  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  the  present  world  and  aspiration 
for  its  betterment. 

In  anotlicr  chapter  I  have  given  a  general  sketch  of 
the  conversation  at  my  first  presentation  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador; it  strengthened  in  my  mind  the  impression  al- 
ready formed,— that  he  waa  not  a  monarch  of  the  old  pat- 
tern. The  talk  was  not  conventional;  he  was  evidently 
fond  of  discoursing  upon  arcliitecture,  sculpture,  and 
music,  hut  not  less  gifted  in  discussing  current  iwlitical 
questions,  and  in  various  conversations  afterward  this 
fact  was  observable.  Conventional  talk  was  reduced  to 
a  minimnm;  the  slightest  hint  was  enough  to  start  a  line 
of  remark  worth  listening  to. 

Opportunities  for  conversation  were  many.  Besides  the 
nstial  "functions"  of  various  sorts,  there  were  interviews 
by  special  a]>pointmeut,  and  in  these  the  young  monarch 
was  neither  backward  in  presenting  his  ideas  nor  slow 
in  developing  them.  The  range  of  subjects  which  in- 
terested him  seemed  nnlimited,  hut  there  were  some  which 
he  evidently  preferred:  of  these  were  all  things  relating 
to  ships  and  sliipping,  and  one  of  the  first  snhjccts  which 
came  up  in  conversations  between  us  was  the  bonks  of 
Captain  Mahan,  which  he  discussed  very  intelligently, 
awarding  great  praise  to  Uieir  author,  and  saying  that  he 
required  all  his  naval  officers  to  read  them. 

Anotlier  subject  in  order  was  art  in  all  its  develop- 
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ments.  During  the  first  years  of  my  stay  he  was  erect- 
ing the  thirty-two  historical  groups  on  the  Avenue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Thicrgarteu,  near  uiy  house.  My  walks  took 
rac  frequently  by  thenj,  and  they  interested  me,  not  merely 
by  their  execution,  but  by  their  historical  purpose,  com- 
memorating as  they  do  the  ser\'ices  of  bis  predecessors, 
and  of  the  strongest  men  who  made  their  reigns  signifi- 
cant during  nearly  a  thousand  years.  lie  was  always 
ready  to  discuss  these  works  at  length,  whether  from  the 
artistic,  historical,  or  educational  point  of  view.  Not  only 
to  mc,  but  to  my  wife  he  insisted  on  their  value  as  a  means 
of  arousing  intelligent  patriotism  in  children  and  youth. 
Be  dwelt  with  pride  on  the  large  nomber  of  gifted  scalp- 
tors  in  bis  realm,  and  bis  conimenta  on  their  work  were 
worth  listening  to.  He  himself  has  artistic  gifts  which  in 
his  earlier  days  were  shown  by  at  least  one  specimen 
of  his  work  as  a  painter  in  the  Berlin  Annua!  Kxhibition; 
and  in  the  window  of  a  silversmith's  shop  on  the  Linden 
I  once  saw  a  prize  cup  for  a  yacht  contest  showing  much 
skill  in  invention  and  beauty  in  form,  while  near  it  hang 
the  pencil  drawing  for  it  in  his  own  hand. 

His  knowledge  of  music  and  love  for  it  have  been  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  in  these  chapters.  Noteworthy  was 
it  that  his  feeling  was  not  at  all  for  music  of  a  thin,  showy 
sort;  he  seemed  to  be  touched  by  none  of  the  prevailing 
fashions,  but  to  cherish  a  profound  love  for  the  really 
great  things  in  mnsic.  This  was  often  shown,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  concert  at  Potsdam  to  which  he  invited  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  in  his  comments  upon  the 
pieces  then  executed.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
it  was  the  music  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  It  has  been  given 
me  to  hear  more  than  once  the  best  music  of  the  Sistine, 
Pantine,  and  Lateran  choirs  at  Home,  of  the  tliree  great 
choirs  at  St  Petersbnrg,  of  the  chorus  at  Bayreath,  and 
of  other  well-known  assemlilagea  under  high  mnsical  di- 
rection; but  the  cathedral  choir  at  Berlin,  in  its  best  ef- 
forts, anrpassed  any  of  these,  and  the  music,  both  instm- 

mental  and  choral,  which  reverberates  under  the  dom9 
n— u 
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of  the  imperial  chapel  at  the  great  annivewarifts  there 
celebrated  is  nowhorc  excelled.  For  0)>eratic  music  of  the 
neaal  sort  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  agnla  opera  waH  to 
he  given,  the  ebanccs  were  that  ho  would  order  the  per- 
formance of  sonic  piece  of  more  historical  than  musical 
iDt«reet  Uooce,  dotiblloes,  it  vas  that  during  my  whole 
stay  the  oiwra  at  Dresden  sarpasscd  decidedly  that  at 
Berlin,  while  in  the  higher  realms  of  music  Berlin  re- 
mained unequaled. 

Praniatlf!  art  is  another  field  in  whioli  lie  takes  an  en- 
lightened interest :  he  has  great  reason  for  doing  so,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 

As  a  resalt  of  observation  and  reflection  during  a  long 
life  which  has  touched  public  men  and  measures  in  wide 
varied,  I  would  desire  for  my  conntry  three  things  above 
all  others,  to  supplement  our  existing  American  civiliza- 
tion: from  Great  Britain  her  administration  of  criminal 
justice;  from  Germany  her  theater;  and  from  any  Kuro- 
pean  country,  save  Kussia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  its  gov- 
ernment of  cities. 

As  to  the  second  of  tLeso  desired  contributions,  ten 
years  in  Germany  at  various  periods  during  an  epoch 
covering  now  nearly  half  a  century  have  convinced  me  that 
her  theater,  next  after  her  religions  inheritance,  gives  the 
best  stimulus  and  sustenance  to  the  )}etter  aspirations  of 
her  people.  Tbroogli  it,  and  above  all  by  Schiller,  tlu 
Kantian  ethics  have  been  brought  into  the  thinking  of 
the  average  man  and  woman;  and  not  only  Schiller,  but 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Gntzkow,  and  a  long  line  of  others  have 
given  an  atmosphere  in  which  enuobliug  ideals  bloom  for 
the  German  yoiitli,  during  season  after  season,  as  if  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature.  The  dramatic  jiresentation, 
even  in  the  smallest  towns,  is,  as  a  rule,  good ;  the  theater 
and  its  surroundings  are,  in  the  main,  free  from  tiie  abuses 
and  miseries  of  the  stage  in  EuRlish-speaking  lands,  and, 
above  all,  from  that  all-pervading  lubricity  and  porno- 
graphic stench  which  have  made  tlie  French  theater  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  main  cause  in  the 
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decadence  of  flie  FrencTi  people.  In  most  German  towns 
of  importance  one  finds  the  drama  a  part  of  tlie  daily 
life  of  its  citizens— ennobling  in  its  higher  ranges,  and  in 
its  influence  clean  and  wholesome. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  no  city  of  any  English-speak- 
ing countr>'  in  Shakspere  presented  so  fully,  so  well,  and 
to  such  large  and  appreciative  audiences  as  in  Berlin. 
All  thiD,  and  more,  the  Km])eror  knows,  and  he  acts  upon 
his  knowledge.  Interesting  was  it  at  various  times  to  se* 
him  sitting  with  bis  older  children  at  tite  theater,  evi- 
dently awakening  their  interest  in  dramatic  masterpieoeB ; 
and  among  tliese  occasions  there  come  back  to  me,  espe- 
cially, the  evenings  when  he  tbus  sat,  evidently  discussing 
witli  Ihem  the  thought  and  action  in  Shakspere's  "Jn- 
lius  Csesar"  and  "  Coriolauus, "  as  presented  on  the  stage 
before  us.  I  could  well  imagine  his  comments  on  the 
venom  of  demagogues,  on  the  despotism  of  mobs,  on  the 
weaknesses  of  strong  men,  and  on  the  need,  in  great  emer* 
geneies,  of  a  central  puriwse  aud  flriu  control.  His  view 
of  the  true  character  and  mission  of  the  theater  he  has 
given  at  various  iUmts,  and  one  of  his  talks  with  the  actors 
in  the  Royal  Theater,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  may  be 
noted  as  ty|ueal.  In  it  occur  passages  like  the  following: 
"When  I  came  into  the  government,  ten  years  ago,  .  .  . 
I  was  convinced  that  this  theater,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  monarch,  should,  like  the  school  and  the  university, 
have  88  its  mission  the  development  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion,  the  promotion  of  the  highest  intellectual  good  in  our 
German  fatherland,  and  the  ennobling  of  our  people  in 
mind  and  character. ...  I  beg  of  yon  that  you  continue  to 
stand  by  me,  each  in  bis  own  way  and  place,  serving  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  and  waging  war  against  materialism 
and  all  nn-Qerman  corruptions  of  the  stage." 

After  various  utterances  showing  his  steady  purpose 
in  the  same  direction,  there  came  out,  in  one  of  the  later 
years  of  my  stay,  sundry  remarks  of  his  showing  a  new 
phase  of  the  same  thought,  as  follows:  "The  theater 
should  not  only  be  au  iiujiortant  factor  in  education  and 
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in  the  promotioii  of  morals,  bnt  it  should  also  present  io- 
carnations  of  elegaii<«,  of  beauty,  of  the  highest  coiicep> 
tioDs  of  art;  it  should  not  discourage  iis  with  sad  ]iictures 
of  the  paHl,  with  hitter  awakenings  from  illusions,  but 
be  purifi^nl,  elevated,  strengthened  for  pi-esenting  the  ideal. 
.  .  .  Oar  ordinary  life  gives  oa  every  day  the  most 
mournful  realities,  and  the  modem  autiiors  whose  plea- 
sure it  is  to  bring  these  before  us  upon  the  stage  have 
aeeepted  an  unhealthy  mission  and  aoeomplish  a  discour- 
aging work." 

In  his  desire  to  see  the  theater  aid  in  developing  Ger- 
man ideals  and  in  enriehing  Ocnnan  life,  he  has  pro- 
moted presentations  of  the  great  episodes  and  person- 
ages in  (iernian  history.  Some  of  these,  by  Wildenbrueli 
and  Lauflf,  |>crnieated  with  veins  of  true  poetry,  are  at- 
tractive and  ennoliling.  Of  course  not  all  were  entirely 
successful.  I  recall  one  which  glorified  es]>Gcially  a  great 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  house  of  flohenzollem.  the 
comical  efteet  of  which  on  otiu  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere ;  but  this,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  was  an  exception. 

There  seems  much  reason  for  the  Emperor's  strenu- 
ous endeavors  in  this  field.  The  German  theater  still  re- 
mains more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  amntry, 
but  1  feel  bound  to  say  that,  since  my  earlier  ao(|naintance 
with  it,  from  ISM  to  185G  and  from  1879  to  1881,  there 
has  come  some  deterioration,  and  this  is  especially  shown 
in  various  dramas  which  !mve  been  held  up  as  triumphs. 
In  tlic^e,  an  inoculation  from  the  French  drama  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  nobler  characteris- 
tics of  tlie  German  stage.  One  detects  the  cant  of  Dumas, 
fils,  but  not  his  genins;  and,  when  this  cimt  is  mingled 
with  German  pessimism,  it  becomes  at  times  unspeakably 
repulsive.  The  zeal  for  this  new  drama  seems  to  me  a 
fad,  and  rather  a  slimy  fad.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  the 
Emperor  success  in  his  effort  to  keep  the  German  stage 
upon  the  higher  planes. 

Another  subject  which  came  op  from  time  to  time  was 
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that  of  archaeological  investigation.  Once,  in  oonoec- 
tion  with  some  talk  on  German  railway  enterprises  in 
Asia  Minor,  I  touelied  uijou  his  great  opporiumties  to 
make  bis  reign  illustrioiw  hy  servit^es  to  science  in  that 
region.  He  enterctl  into  the  subject  heartily;  it  wa»  at 
oDce  evident  that  he  was  awake  to  its  possibilities,  and 
be  soon  showed  me  much  more  titan  I  knew  before  of  what 
bad  been  done  and  was  doing,  bat  pointed  out  special  dif- 
ficulties in  apjiroaohing.  at  present,  some  most  attractive 
fields  of  investigation. 

interesting  also  were  bis  views  on  education,  and  more 
than  once  the  conversation  touched  this  ground.  As  to  his 
own  academic  training,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  be 
appreciated  the  main  classical  authors  whom  he  read  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Cassel;  but  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
and  to  read  various  utterances  of  bis  against  gerund- 
grinding  and  i>edantry.  He  reeognizes  the  fact  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  classical  inati-uction  in  Germany,  as,  in- 
deed, elsewhere,  have  been  they  of  its  own  household,  and 
he  has  stateil  this  view  as  vigorously  as  did  Sydney  Smith 
in  England  and  Francis  Wayland  in  America.  When- 
ever he  dwelt  on  this  subject  the  views  which  he  presente*! 
at  such  length  to  the  Kducntional  Commission  were  wont 
to  come  out  witli  force  and  piquancy. 

On  one  occasion  our  discussion  turned  upon  physical 
education,  and  e8i)ecially  upon  the  value  to  students  of 
boating.  As  an  old  Yale  boating  man,  a  member  of  the 
first  crew  which  ever  sent  a  challenge  to  fTarvard,  and 
one  who  bad  occasion  in  the  administration  of  an  Ameri* 
can  university  to  consider  this  form  of  exercise  from 
various  standpoints,  I  may  say  that  bis  view  of  its  merits 
and  bis  way  of  promoting  it  seemed  to  me  thoroughly 
sensible. 

Prom  time  to  time  some  mention  from  me  of  city  im- 
provements obsen"ed  during  my  daily  walks  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion.  The  city  of  Berlin  is  wondcrfolly 
well  governed,  and  exbibiU  all  those  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern municipal  aEdll  and  devotion  which  are  so  couspicu- 
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ously  absent,  as  a  rule,  from  our  American  cities.  While 
his  capital  presen-es  its  ecir-governing  powers,  it  is  clear 
that  be  purposes  to  have  his  full  say  as  to  everything 
witliin  his  juriMliction.  There  were  variouB  examples 
of  this,  and  one  of  them  especially  interested  tue:  the 
renovation  of  tlio  Thiergarten.  This  great  park,  virtually 
a  gift  of  the  Uolicuzotlern  mooarcbs,  which  once  lay  upon 
the  Iwrders  of  Uie  city,  but  i»  now  in  Uie  very  lieart  of 
it,  had  gradually  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  should  have 
Iteen.  Even  during  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  it  was  un- 
derstood that  some  of  liis  predecessors,  and  esiweially  his 
father,  had  desired  to  change  its  copse-like  and  swampy 
character  and  give  it  more  of  the  features  of  a  stately 
park,  hut  that  popular  opposition  to  any  such  change  had 
always  shown  itself  too  bitter  and  imcompromising.  Tills 
seemed  a  great  pity,  for  while  there  were  some  fine  trees, 
a  great  majority  of  them  wore  so  crowded  together  that 
there  was  do  chance  of  broad,  free  growth  either  for  trees 
or  for  shrubbery.  There  was  nothing  of  that  exquisitely 
beautiful  play.  ni>on  expanses  of  green  turf,  of  light  and 
shade  through  wide-expanded  boughs  and  broad  masses 
of  foliage,  which  gives  such  delight  in  any  of  the  finer 
Knglish  or  American  ]>arks.  Down  to  about  half  a  dozen 
years  since  it  had  apparently  been  thought  best  not  to  in- 
terfere, and  even  when  attention  was  called  to  the  dark, 
swampy  characteristics  of  much  of  the  Thiergarten,  the 
answer  was  that  it  was  best  to  humor  the  Berliners;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  niy  recent  stay  the  young  Km- 
peror  intervened  with  decision  and  force,  his  work  was 
thorough,  and  as  my  windows  looked  out  over  one  comer 
of  this  field  of  his  operations,  their  progress  interested 
me,  and  they  were  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  in  our 
conversations.  Tnteresting  was  it  to  note  that  his  energy 
was  all-suflficient ;  the  Berliners  seemed  to  regard  his  ac- 
tivity as  Arabs  regard  a  sand-storm,— as  predestined  and 
irresistible,— and  the  universal  verdict  now  justifies  his 
course,  both  on  sanitary  and  artistic  grounds. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  of  the  id- 
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6aeDce  be  has  exerted  on  tbe  great  adornraeDts  of  his 
capital  city.  The  poaition  and  character  of  various  inoo- 
omeDts  on  which  he  has  impresHcd  his  ideas,  aud  tlie  lay- 
ing out  and  decoration  of  sundry  streets  and  parks,  do 
credit  not  merely  to  bis  artistic  sense,  but  to  bis  fore- 
sight 

This  prompt  yet  wise  intervention,  actuated  by  a  public 
spirit  not  only  strong  but  intelligent,  is  seen,  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  its  architectural  glories.  When  he  announced  to 
me  at  Potsdam  his  intention  to  present  specimens  rep- 
resentative of  German  architecture  and  sculpture  to  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard,  be  showed,  in  enumerating 
and  discusHing  the  renlorations  at  Marienburg  and  Naum- 
burg,  the  bas-reliefs  at  Halberstadt,  the  masks  aud  !<tatue3 
of  Andreas  Schliiter  at  Berlin,  and  tbe  Renaissance  and 
rococo  work  at  Liibcck  and  Danzig,  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation  worthy  of  a  trained  architect  and  archiiM>logist. 

As  to  his  feeling  for  literature,  bis  addresses  on  various 
occasions  show  amply  that  he  has  read  to  good  pur- 
))Ose,  not  only  in  tlie  best  authors  of  his  own,  but  of  other 
oountries.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  pedan- 
try in  his  speeches  or  talk,  there  crop  out  in  them  evi- 
dences of  a  curious  breadth  and  universality'  in  bis  read- 
ing. His  line  of  reading  fur  amusement  was  touched  when, 
at  the  close  of  ao  hour  of  serious  official  business,  an  il- 
lustration of  raine  from  Rudyard  Kipling  led  him  to  re- 
call many  of  that  author's  most  striking  situations,  into 
which  he  eaitered  with  great  zest;  and  at  various  other 
times  be  cited  sayings  of  Mark  Twain  which  he  seemed 
especially  to  enjoy.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
may  note  tbe  same  breadth  in  his  love  for  art;  for  not 
only  does  be  rejoice  in  the  higher  achievements  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  but  he  takes  pleasure  in 
lighter  work,  and  an  American  may  note  that  he  is  greatly 
interested  in  (he  popular  illuKtralioiis  of  Gibson. 

I  once  asked  some  of  the  leading  people  nearest  him 
how  be  found  time  to  observe  so  wide  a  range,  and  re- 
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ceived  answer  thai  it  was  as  much  a  marvel  to  them  as 
to  me;  he  himsetf  ouce  told  me  that  he  fouud  mach  time 
for  reading  during  his  himting  lacursions. 

Nor  docs  he  make  excuri^ions  into  vanons  fields  of 
knowledge  by  hooks  alone.  Any  uoteworiliy  discovery 
or  gain  in  any  loading  field  of  thought  or  effort  attracts 
his  attention  at  onee,  and  raiiNt  l)e  presented  to  bim  by 
some  one  who  ranks  among  its  foremost  exponents. 

Bnt  here  it  should  be  espeoinlly  noted  that,  active  and 
original  as  the  Km))eror  is,  he  U  not,  and  never  has  been, 
caught  by  fads  either  in  art,  science,  literalnre,  or  in  any 
other  field  of  human  activity.  The  great  artists  who  can- 
not draw  or  paint,  and  who,  therefore,  despise  those  who 
can  and  are  glorified  by  those  who  cannot;  the  great  com- 
posers who  can  give  as  neither  harmony  nor  melody,  and 
therefore  have  a  fanatical  following  among  thofie  who 
labor  under  like  disabilities;  the  groat  writers  who  arc 
nnable  to  attain  strength,  lucidity,  or  Ijcauty,  «ud  there- 
fore secure  i>raise  for  profundity  and  occult  wisdom,— 
none  of  these  influence  him.  In  these,  as  in  other  tilings, 
the  HohenzoUeni  sanity  asserts  itself.  He  recogniws  Uie 
fact  that  normal  and  healthy  progress  is  by  an  evolution 
of  tlie  better  out  of  the  good,  and  that  the  true  function 
of  genius  in  every  field  is  to  promote  some  phase  of  this 
evolution  either  by  aiding  to  create  a  better  enviromneut, 
or  by  getting  siglit  of  higher  ideals. 

As  to  his  manner,  it  is  in  ordinary  intercourse  sim- 
ple, natural,  kindly,  and  direct,  nud  on  great  public  oc- 
casions dignified  without  the  slightest  approach  to  pom- 
posity. I  have  known  HCores  of  our  excellent  fellow-citi- 
zens in  little  offices  who  were  infinitely  more  assuming, 
It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  United  States  senator  that 
"one  mnst  climb  a  ladder  to  speak  with  him";  no  one 
would  dream  of  making  any  assertion  of  this  sort  re- 
garding the  present  ruler  of  the  Piiiasian  Kingdom  and 
German  Empire. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  minor  gifts 
and  acquirements  form  the  whole  of  his  character;  tttej 
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are  but  a  part  of  its  garb.  Ut*  is  oortainly  developing 
tbe  characteristics  of  a  successful  ruler  of  men  and  the 
solid  qualities  of  a  statesuian.  It  vas  my  fortune,  froui 
time  to  time,  to  hear  him  discuss  at  some  Icugtb  current 
political  questions;  and  his  views  were  presented  with 
knowledge,  clearness,  and  force.  There  was  nothing  at 
ail  flighty  in  any  of  his  statements  or  arguments.  There 
is  evidently  in  him  a  large  fund  of  that  Hoheuzollem 
common  sense  which  has  so  often  happily  modified  Ger- 
man, and  even  Kuro{i«an,  ])olitics.  lie  reoognixes,  of 
course,  as  bis  ancestors  gcneraDy  have  done,  that  his  is 
a  military  monarchy,  and  that  Oennany  is  and  must  re- 
main  a  besieged  camp;  bcuee  his  close  attention  to  the 
anny  and  navy.  Kvery  one  of  our  embassy  military  at- 
taches expressed  to  me  bis  sui-prise  at  the  efficiency  of 
bis  insiiections  of  troops,  of  his  discrimination  between 
things  essential  and  not  essential,  and  of  his  insight  into 
current  military  questions.  Even  more  striking  testi- 
mony was  given  to  me  by  our  navnl  attaches  as  to  his 
minate  knowledge  not  only  of  his  own  navy,  but  of  the 
navies  of  other  powers,  and  especially  as  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  various  classes  of  ships  and,  indeed,  of  individual 
vessels.  One  thoroughly  capable  of  judging  told  me  that 
be  doubted  whether  there  was  any  admiral  in  our  service 
who  knew  more  about  every  American  ship  of  any  impor- 
tance than  doHs  tlie  Kaiser.  It  has  lieen  said  that  his  de- 
votion to  tbe  Gt^rman  navy  is  a  whim.  That  view  can 
hardly  command  resj>ec-t  among  thohe  who  have  noted  his 
labor  for  years  upon  its  development,  and  his  ultersnci^s 
regarding  its  connection  witli  the  future  of  bis  empire. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  ho  recognizes  the  triumphs 
of  German  commercial  enterprises,  and  sees  in  them  a 
guarantee  for  the  cttension  of  German  power  and  for 
a  glory  more  permanent  tlian  any  likely  to  bo  obtained 
by  military  ojwrations  in  these  times.  When  any  candid 
American  studies  what  has  been  done,  or,  rather,  what  has 
Hot  been  done,  in  his  own  coautry,  with  its  immense  sea- 
coast  and  its  many  harbors  on  two  oceans,  to  build  up 
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a  great  merchant  navy,  au<l  coiiipares  it  with  what  has  been 
aecomplished  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  steady, 
earnest,  honest  enterprise  of  Oennany,  with  merely  its 
litlte  strip  of  coast  on  a  northoru  inland  sea,  and  with 
ooly  the  Hanscatic  porta  as  a  basis,  he  may  well  have 
itearchings  of  heart.  The  "Shipping  Trust"  seems  to  be 
the  main  ootcome  of  our  activity,  and  lines  of  the  finest 
Bteiuiters  running  to  all  parte  of  the  world  the  outcome 
of  theirs.  There  is  a  history  here  which  we  may  well 
ponder;  the  young  Emperor  has  not  only  thought  but 
acted  opou  it 

As  to  yet  broader  work,  the  crucial  test  of  a  ruler  ia 
his  ability  to  select  men,  to  stand  by  them  when  he  baa 
seleirted  them,  and  to  decide  wisely  bow  far  the  plana 
which  be  has  thought  out,  and  they  have  thought  out,  can 
be  fuB<>d  into  a  policy  worthy  of  bis  country.  Judged  by 
this  tost,  the  young  monarch  would  seem  worthy  of  his 
IKtsition;  tlie  men  he  has  called  to  the  various  mia- 
islries  are  remarkably  fit  for  tbeir  places,  several  of  tliem 
showing  ver}'  high  ca{>acity,  and  some  of  them  genius. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  legislative  bodies,  it  is  some- 
times claimed  that  he  has  lost  mnch  by  his  too  early  and 
open  proclamation  of  his  decisions,  intentions,  and  wishes ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  something  must  be  par- 
doned to  tlie  ardor  of  his  patriotic  desire  to  develop  the 
empire  in  all  its  activities;  but,  after  all  due  allowance 
has  been  made,  there  remains  undeniable  evidence  of  his 
statesmanlike  ability  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures.  A  leading  member  of  one 
of  the  parliamentary  groups,  very  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  government  measures,  said  to  me:  "After  all,  it  ia 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  him;  lie  knows  Germany  so 
well,  and  his  heart  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  proposals,  that 
he  is  sure  to  gain  his  points  sooner  or  later." 

An  essential  element  of  strength  in  this  respect  is  bis 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things  in  every  part  of  bis 
empire.  Evidences  of  this  were  frequent  in  his  public 
letters  and  telegrams  to  cities,  towns,  groups,  and  Indl- 
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viduals.  Nor  was  it  "meddling  and  mnddling."  If  any 
fine  thing  was  done  in  any  part  of  tlie  empire,  he  seemed 
the  first  to  take  uotioo  of  it.  Tyjiical  of  his  breadth  of 
yiew  wen>  the  easeM  of  various  ship  captains  and  others 
vbo  showed  heroism  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  hift 
telegram  of  hearty  approval  being  usually  the  first  thing 
they  received  on  coming  within  reach  uf  it,  and  substan- 
tial evidence  of  his  gratitude  Dicctlng  them  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  bis  faculty  for  minute  observa- 
tion and  prompt  action  upon  it:  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
great  liners  Ixntween  Hamburg  and  New  York  told  me 
that  when  his  ship  was  ready  to  sail  the  Emperor  camo 
on  board,  looked  it  over,  and  after  approving  various  ar- 
raogemcots  said  dryly,  "Captain,  I  should  think  you  were 
too  old  a  sailor  to  let  people  give  wjuare  corners  to  your 
tables."  The  captain  quietly  acted  upon  this  hint;  and 
when,  many  months  later,  the  Kaiser  revisited  tlie  shij), 
he  said,  "Well,  captain,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
rounded  the  comers  of  your  tables." 

He  is  certainly  a  working  man.  The  record  of  each 
of  his  days  at  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  as  given  in  the  press, 
shows  that  every  hour,  from  dawn  to  long  after  dusk, 
brings  its  duties— duties  demanding  wide  observation, 
close  study,  coneentration  of  thought,  and  decision.  Nor 
is  his  attention  bounded  by  Clerman  interests.  He  is  a 
keen  student  of  the  world  at  large.  At  various  interviews 
there  was  ample  evidence  of  his  close  observation  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  and  nf  appre- 
ciation of  his  doings  and  qualities;  so,  too,  when  the  strug- 
gle for  decent  government  in  New  York  was  going  on, 
be  showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  Mr.  Soth  Low;  and 
in  various  other  American  matters  there  was  recognition 
of  the  value  of  any  important  stroke  of  good  work  done 
by  our  countrymen. 

As  to  his  view  of  international  questions,  two  of  the 
opportunities  above  referred  to  especially  occur  to  me 
here. 

The  first  of  these  was  daring  the  troubles  in  Crete 
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between  the  Gre<*k8  and  the  Tnrks.  As  I  talked  one  even- 
ing with  one  of  my  colleagues  vrhu  represented  a  |>ower 
especially  interested  in  the  matter,  the  Kmperor  canio  up 
and  at  once  entered  into  the  diHoussion.  He  stated  the 
position  of  varioDS  i>owera  in  relation  to  it,  and  suggeitted 
a  line  of  conduct.  There  was  straightforward  good  sense 
in  his  whole  (.'ontention,  a  refreshing  ab^nce  of  conven- 
tionalities, and  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  question,  with  ii  shrewd  forecast  of  the  result  Uore 
interesting  to  me  was  another  conversation,  in  the  spring 
of  1899.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Poaee  Conference  at  The  Hague,  I  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  Berlin  to  take  up  my  duty  in  that  body, 
when  one  morning  there  apiwared  at  the  embassy  a  8i>c- 
cial  messenger  from  the  Emperor  requesting  me  to  come 
to  (he  palace.  My  reception  was  hearty,  and  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  genera!  snb.ject  by  remarking,  "\Vhat  the 
conference  will  most  need  is  good  common  sense;  and  I 
have  sent  Count  Miinster,  my  ambassador  at  Paris,  because 
he  has  lots  of  it,"  With  this  preface,  he  went  very  fully 
into  the  questions  likely  to  come  before  the  conference, 
speaking  reganling  tlie  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
the  varioas  powers  of  Enro]>e  and  Asia  with  a  frankness, 
fullneKS.  and  pim^ncy  which  ut  limes  rather  startled  me. 
On  the  relations  between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Orcat  Britain  he  was  especially  full.  Ver>-  sug^stive 
also  were  his  remarks  regnrding  questions  in  the  far  East, 
and  especially  on  the  part  likely  to  be  played  by  Ja]win  and 
China—the  interests  of  various  powers  in  these  questions 
being  presented  in  varioas  aspects,  some  of  them  decidedly 
original  and  suggestive.  'VS^ile  there  were  points  on 
which  we  conld  hardly  agret>,  there  were  some  suggestions 
which  proved  to  be  of  es[>ecial  vahtc,  and  to  one  of  them 
is  due  the  f.irt  that  on  most  questions  tla--  (Ifmian  delegates 
at  The  HagiK'  stood  by  the  Aniericims.  ajid  that  on  the 
most  important  que«tioD  of  all  they  finally,  after  a  wide 
divergence  from  our  view,  made  conmion  cause  with  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States.    I  regret  that  the  time  has 
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not  come  when  it  is  permissible  to  give  bis  conversation 
m  detail ;  it  treated  a  mnltitude  of  current  topics,  and  even 
biiniiti^  ijuestion^,  witb  statesmanlike  breadtb,  and  at 
tiic  same  time  with  tlie  sbrcwdoe^s  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
Tbere  were  in  it  Bundr}*  pemonal  tonchea  wbich  interested 
me;  among  others,  a  statement  regarding  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  South  African  magnate,  and  a  reference  to  sundry 
doings  and  xayings  of  his  own  wliieb  bad  been  misrepre- 
sented, especially  in  England.  One  point  in  this  vas  espc* 
cially  curious.  He  said,  "Some  people  find  fault  with  me 
for  traveliDg  so  much ;  but  this  is  part  of  my  business ;  I 
try  to  know  my  empire  and  my  iieople,  to  see  for  myself 
what  they  need  and  what  is  going  on,  what  is  doing  and 
who  are  doing  it.  It  is  my  duty  also  to  know  men  and  conn- 
tries  outside  tlie  empire.    I  am  not  like ,"  naming  a 

sovereign  well  known  in  history,  "who  never  stirred  out  of 
tlie  bouse  if  be  could  help  it,  and  so  let  men  and  things 
go  on  as  tbcy  pleased." 

This  union  of  breadtb  and  minuteness  in  bis  view  of 
his  empire  and  of  the  world  is.  iwrbaps,  his  most  strik- 
ing cliaracteri.stic.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  at  any  given 
moment,  he  knows  directly,  or  will  shortly  know,  the  i>er- 
son  and  work  of  every  man  in  his  empire  who  is  really 
taking  llie  lead  in  anything  worthy  of  s)iecia1  study  or 
close  attention.  The  Gcrmau  court  is  considered  very  ex- 
clusive, hut  one  constantly  saw  at  its  assemblages  men 
noted  in  worthy  fields  from  every  part  of  Oermany  and, 
indeed,  of  Kurope.  Herein  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  German  and  Kussian  courts.  If,  during  my  official 
life  at  St  Petersburg,  I  wished  to  make  Ibe  acquaintance 
of  a  man  notwl  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  he  must  be 
found  at  professorial  gatherings  across  the  Xeva.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  in  tlie  throng  of  military  and 
civil  officials  nt  the  Winter  Palace.  But  at  Berlin  such  men 
took  an  honored  place  at  the  court  among  those  whom  the 
roler  sought  out  and  was  glad  to  converse  with. 

As  to  the  world  outside  the  empire,  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  sovereign  etiuals  him  in  personal  acquaintance 
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I7  itM  ■hMW  at  an  nidi  galberiiie*.  larf^  or  sdaII; 
BBiDdy,  the  mterehf  riiL    Bkk  noa  there  vere.  but 
were  ahrays  bkb  wbo  had  done  «fime«tinig  of 
valoe  to  tfanr  mantrT  or  to  mankiDd :  for  the  men  "fit 
tnmon"  of  the  finawiiil  vorld  be  evidently  caied  Dotfaing;] 

A  Bptaal  charactexiatic  in  the  tiennaD  mfer  is 
rrmtwrT  of  thoo^it,  llus  qnality  sboald  not  be 
founded,  as  H  often  is,  with  mere  offhand  deci^ioii  hanedj 
Dpon  prejadices  or  whimwea.  One  example,  vfaidi  I 
bsve  given  elsewhere,  may  be  here  referred  to  as  ^ovii^ 
that  his  rapid  iadgraeiits  are  based  upon  clear  iii»ght: 
his  oKw  Insight,  and  not  that  of  others.  On  my  giving  him 
news  of  the  destmrtion  of  the  ilainf  at  Havana,  he  at  once 
asked  me  whether  the  explosion  was  from  the  onb^ide; 
and  from  first  to  last,  against  the  opinions  of  bis  admirals 
aod  captains,  insisted  that  it  must  have  been  sa 

He  Is  certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  him.  im- 
palsive— indeed,  a  very  large  pro]>ortion  of  his  acts  which 
strike  the  attention  of  the  world  seem  the  rpKalt  of  im- 
pulse; but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  foand  that  beneath  these 
impnlfies  is  a  calm  judgment.  Even  when  this  seems  not 
to  be  the  ease,  they  are  likely  to  appeal  all  the  more 
strongly  to  humanity  at  large.  T>*pical  was  his  impulsive 
liroposal  to  make  up  to  the  Kegeut  of  Bavaria  the  art 
appropriation  denied  by  sandry  unpatriotic  bigots.  Its 
immediate  result  was  a  temporary  trimnph  for  the  com- 
mon enemy,  but  it  certainly  drew  to  the  Emperor  thftj 
hearts  of  an  immense  number  of  people,  not  only  insit 
but  outside  his  empire;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  doul 
less  be  found  to  have  wrought  iwwerfully  for  right  rea- 
son. As  an  example  of  an  utterance  of  his  which  to  many 
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might  seem  to  be  the  reisult  of  a  momentary  impulse,  but 
which  reveals  sober  eODtemptation  of  problems  looming 
large  before  the  United  States  as  well  as  Germany,  I  might 
cite  a  remark  made  last  year  to  an  Ameriean  eminent  in 
public  affairs.  He  said,  "You  in  America  may  do  what 
you  please,  but  I  will  not  suffer  capitalists  in  Germany 
fo  suck  the  life  out  of  the  workingmon  and  then  fling  them 
like  wineezed  lemon-skins  into  the  gutter." 

Any  one  who  runs  through  the  printed  volume  of  his 
speeches  will  see  that  he  is  fertile  in  ideas  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  knows  how  to  impress  them  upon  his  audiences. 
His  voice  and  manner  are  good,  and  at  times  there  are 
evidences  of  deep  feeling,  showing  the  man  beneath  the 
garb  of  the  sovereign.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
his  speech  at  the  coming  of  age  of  his  son.  The  uudicneo 
was  noteworthy,  there  being  present  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, members  of  all  the  great  ruling  houses  of  Euro]>e, 
the  foremost  men  in  contemporary  German  history,  and 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers— an  au- 
dience representing  wide  differences  in  points  of  view  and 
in  lines  of  thought,  yet  no  one  of  them  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  sundry  references  to  the  significance  of 
the  occasion. 

Even  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  Emperor  would  bo 
inadequate  without  some  reference  to  his  relipous  views. 
It  is  eurious  to  note  that  while  Frederick  the  Great  is 
one  of  the  gods  of  his  idolatry,  the  two  monarchs  are 
separated  by  a  whole  orh  of  thought  in  their  religious 
theories  and  feelings,  A\Tiile  a  philosophical  observer 
may  see  in  this  t!ie  result  of  careful  training  in  view  of 
the  evident  interests  of  the  monarchy  in  these  days,  he 
must  none  the  less  nrknowtedge  the  reality  and  dejith  of 
those  feelings  in  the  present  soTcreign.  No  one  who  has 
obsers'ed  his  conduct  and  utteranoes,  and  esi)ecially  no 
one  who  has  read  his  sermon  and  prayer  on  the  deck  of 
one  of  his  war-ships  just  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  Chinese 
war,  can  doubt  that  there  is  in  his  thinking  a  genainc  sub- 
stratum of  religious  feeling.   It  is  true  that  at  times  one  ifl 
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reminded  of  the  remark  iuadi>  to  au  AincTican  ecciesiaslic 
by  an  eminent  German  theological  professor  regarding 
that  tougli  old  monarch,  Frederick  Wiliiani  I;  namely, 
that  while  he  was  deeply  religious,  his  religion  was  "of 
an  Old  Tefltament  type."  Of  course,  the  religion  of  the 
present  Emperor  is  of  a  type  vastly  higher  thau  that  of 
his  ancestor,  whose  liambneKS  to  the  youth  who  after- 
ward became  the  great  FreiJerick  has  been  depicted 
in  the  "MemoirH"  of  the  Margravine  of  Bayi-euth;  but 
there  remains  clearly  iu  the  religion  of  the  present  Em- 
peror a  certain  "Old  Testament"  character— a  feeling 
of  direct  reliance  opon  tbe  Almighty,  a  consciousneaa 
of  his  own  part  in  guiding  a  chosen  people,  and  a  readi- 
ness, if  need  be,  to  smite  the  Philistines.  One  jthase  of 
tJ]is  feeling  appears  in  the  music  nt  tbe  great  anniver- 
saries, when  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  are  brought 
together  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Palace  Church.  The  an- 
thems executed  by  the  bands  and  choirs,  and  the  great 
chorals  sung  by  the  congregation,  breathe  anything  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt;  they  seem  rather 
to  echo  the  grim  old  hattle-hjinns  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
"War  and  the  war  in  the  Netherlands. 

And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  tliere  goes  with  this  a 
remarkable  feeling  of  justice  to  his  subjects  of  other  con- 
fessions than  his  own,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  breadth 
of  view  as  regards  the  relations  of  modern  science  to  what 
is  generally  held  as  orthodox  theology.  The  fearlessness 
with  which  he  recently  summoned  Professor  Delitzsch  to 
unfold  to  him  and  to  hia  family  and  court  the  newly  re- 
vealed relations  of  Assyrian  research  to  biblical  study, 
which  gave  such  alarm  in  highly  orthodox  circles,  and 
his  fairness  in  estiniating  these  i-esearches,  certainly  re- 
vealed breadth  of  mind  as  well  as  trust  in  what  he  con- 
sidered (he  fundanieiital  verities  of  religion, 

A  good  example  of  the  curious  union,  in  his  mind,  of 
religious  feeling,  tolerance,  and  shrewd  policy  is  shown 
in  various  dealings  with  his  Homan  Catholic  subjects. 

Of  course  be  is  not  ignorant  that  his  very  existence  as 
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King  of  Prussia  and  Qerman  Emperor  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Curia;  he  knows,  as  every  thinking 
German  knows,  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Britisli  inonarohy,  no  otlier  is  so  hated  by  the  Vatican 
moDsignori  as  his  own.  He  is  iierfectly  aware  of  the  part 
taken  in  that  quarter  against  bis  country  and  dynasty 
at  all  times,  and  esiKseially  during  the  recent  wars;  and 
yet  all  this  secins  not  to  inf]uen<«  him  in  t]ie  slightest  as 
regards  justice  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  He  does, 
indeed,  resist  tiie  return  of  the  Jesnits  into  the  empire,— 
his  keen  insight  forbids  him  to  imitate  the  ]M)Iiey  of  Frpd- 
erick  (he  Great  in  this  respe<rt,~but  his  dealings  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large  show  not  merely  wisdom, 
but  kindliness.  If  he  felt  honnd  to  resist,  and  did  suc- 
cessfully resist,  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Kampolla  to  uu- 
demiine  German  rule  and  inflnence  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, there  was  a  quiet  fairness  and  justice  in  his  action 
which  showed  a  vast  deal  of  tolerant  wisdom.  His  visits 
to  tlie  old  Abbey  of  Laach,  iiis  former  relations  with 
its  young  abbot,  his  settlement  of  a  vexed  question  by 
the  transfer  of  the  abbot  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Metz,  his 
brinpog  of  a  loyal  German  into  episcopal  power  at 
Strashurg,  his  recent  treatment  of  the  prince  bishop  of 
Breslau  and  Uie  arclibishop  of  Cologne,  all  show  a  wise 
breadth  of  \iew.  Perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  diplo- 
matic litrokes  in  his  career  was  btu  dealing  wilh  a  Vatican 
question  daring  his  joamey  in  the  East  For  years  there 
had  boon  growing  up  in  world  politics  the  theory  that 
France,  no  matter  how  she  may  deal  with  monks  aud 
nuns  and  ultramontane  efforts  witliin  her  own  imme- 
diate boundaries,  is  their  protector  in  all  tho  world  bo- 
sid*',  and  eKpe<rialIy  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  relation  of 
this  theory  to  the  Crimean  War,  fifty  years  ago,  is  one 
of  the  curious  tilings  of  history,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  it  has  seemed  to  be  hardening  more  and  more  into 
a  fixed  policy— even  into  something  hke  a  doctrine  of 
international  law.  Interesting  was  it,  then,  to  see  the  Km- 
peror,  on  his  visit  to  tlie  Sultan  v      '   the  ground  from 
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nnder  the  feet  of  all  this  dootrin©  by  securing  for  the 
Homan  Catholic  interest  at  Jerusalem  vltat  the  French 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain— the  piece  of  ground  at  the 
Holy  City,  bo  long  coveted  by  pious  Catholic*,  whereon, 
according  to  tradition,  once  stood  the  lodging  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  the  Emperor  quietly  obtained  of  tJie  Sultan, 
and,  after  assisting  at  the  dcdicAtion  of  n  Lutheran  church 
at  Jenisaleni,  be  telegraphed  to  the  I'oi>e  and  to  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  older  church  that  he  bad  made  a  ^ft 
of  this  eacred  site  to  those  who  bad  so  long  and  bo  ar- 
dently desired  it. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  score  of 
his  evident  appreciation  of  his  position,  and  his  theory 
of  his  relation  to  it;  but  when  his  point  of  view  is  cited, 
one  i)eihaj)8  appreciates  it  more  justly.  1  have  already 
shown  this  point  of  view  in  the  account  of  the  part  taken 
by  him  at  Uio  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  of  his  remark,  afterward,  contrasting  his 
theory  of  monarchy  with  that  of  Pom  Pedro  of  Brazil. 
.Jocose  as  was  the  manner  of  it,  it  throws  light  upon  his 
idea  of  his  dnty  in  the  state.  While  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, he  is  not  so  in  the  British  sense.  British  consti- 
tutional monart^hy  is  made  possible  by  the  "silver 
streak";  bat  around  the  German  Empire,  as  every  Ger- 
man feels  in  his  heart,  is  no  "silver  streak."  This  fact 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  care 
really  to  understand  the  conditions  of  national  existence 
on  the  continent  of  Kurope,  TTerein  lies  the  answer  to 
one  charge  that  has  been  so  often  made  against  the  (ler- 
man  Emperor— of  undue  solicitude  regarding  his  official 
and  personal  position,  as  shown  in  sundry  petty  treason 
trials.  The  simple  fact  is  that  German  public  opinion, 
embodied  in  German  law,  has  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  best  to  allow  the  head  of  the  state  to  be 
the  sport  of  every  crank  or  blackguard  who  can  wield 
a  pen  or  pencil.  The  American  view,  which  allowed  Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  and  McKinley  to  be  attacked  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  vituperation,  and  to  be  artistically 
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portrayed  as  tyrants,  dmnliardis,  clowos,  beasts  of  prey, 
and  reptiles,  lias  not  yet  becu  received  into  Oermau  modes 
of  tbought  Luther  said  tbat  be  "would  not  suffer  aay 
mau  to  treat  the  Uospel  as  a  sow  treabi  a  sack  of  oats"; 
aod  that  seems  to  be  tbe  feeling  inherent  In  tbe  Qerman 
mind  regarding  the  treatment  of  those  who  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  nation. 

And  here  a  word  regarding  the  relation  of  Kaiser  and 
people.  In  on©  of  tbe  letters  to  John  Adams  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  they  both  were  approaching  the 
close  of  life,  the  founder  of  American  democracy  declared 
that  be  bad  foreseen  tbe  failure  of  French  popular  rule, 
and  had  therefore  favored  in  France,  democrat  tbough  he 
WD3,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Had  Jefferson  lived  in 
our  time,  he  would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclnsion  regarding  Germany,  for  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  the  differemre  between  a  country  like  ours,  with 
DO  long  period  of  history  which  had  given  to  dominant 
political  ideas  a  religious  character,— a  country  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  witli  no  neighbors  to  make  us  afraid, 
—and  a  country  like  Germany,  with  an  ancient  liisturio 
head,  with  no  natural  frontiers,  and  beset  on  every  side  by 
enemies;  and  Jefferson  woald  doubtless  have  taken  ao- 
couDt  also  of  the  fact  that,  were  the  matter  submitted  to 
popular  vote,  the  present  sovereign,  with  bis  present  pow- 
ers, woald  be  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people.  The  German  imperial  system,  like 
our  own  American  republican  system,  is  the  result  of  an 
evolution  during  many  generatiuus—au  evolution  which 
has  produced  the  present  government,  decided  its  char- 
acter, fixed  its  form,  allotted  its  )>owers,  and  decided  on 
the  men  at  the  bead  of  it;  and  this  fact  an  American,  no 
matter  huw  devoted  to  republicanism  and  democracy  in 
his  own  country,  may  well  acknowledge  to  be  as  fixed  in 
the  political  as  in  the  physical  world. 

Of  course  some  very  bitter  charges  hove  been  made 
against  him  as  regards  Germany,  the  main  one  being  that 
be  does  not  love  parliamentary  government  and  has,  at 
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various  times,  iofringed  ui>od  the  eonstituLion  of  the  em- 
pire. 

As  to  lovinR  parliamcDtary  government,  he  would  prob- 
ably say  tliat  he  cannot  regard  a  xystem  as  final  wbicli, 
while  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  chariot  of  progress 
a  full  team  to  jtul]  it  forward,  attacheit  another  team  to 
tlie  rear  to  puU  it  backward.  But  whatever  his  theory, 
be  bas  in  practice  done  hiK  best  to  promote  the  eflficieniiy 
of  i>arliamentary  govemmeut,  and  to  increase  respect  for 
it  in  his  kingdom  of  Prussia,  by  naming  as  life  membern 
of  the  Senate  sundry  men  of  tlie  highest  character  and 
of  inmiense  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  important 
questions.  Two  of  these,  appoiutetl  during  my  stay,  I 
knew  and  admired.  The  first.  Professor  Oustav  Schmol- 
ler,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  od«  < 
of  the  leading  economists  of  the  world,  who  has  shown 
genius  iu  studying  and  exhibiting  the  jtractical  netKls  of 
the  German  jieople,  and  in  discerning  tlie  best  solutions 
of  similar  problems  tlironghont  the  world— profound, 
eloquent,  oouciliatory,  sure  to  lie  of  immense  value  as  a 
senator.  The  second.  Professor  Slaby,  director  of  the 
great  technical  institution  of  Oennany  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  is  one  of  the  loading  authorities  of  the  world  on 
everything  that  iwrtaiuH  t«  the  applications  of  electricity, 
a  great  administrator,  a  wise  counselor  on  questions  per- 
taining to  the  German  educational  system.  Neither  of 
tliese  men  oratt-n,  but  both  are  admirable  speakers,  and 
are  sure  to  be  of  incalculable  value.  T  name  them  simply 
aa  types:  others  were  apjKiinted,  equally  distinguished 
in  other  fields.  If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  blamed  for  not 
liking  parliamentary  and  party  government,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  lie  has  taken  the  surest  way  to  give  it 
strength  and  credit. 

As  to  the  alleged  violations  of  the  German  conetilution. 
the  same,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  were  charged  against 
Kai»cr  William  I  and  Bismarck,— and  these  charges  were 
true,— but  it  is  also  true  that  thereby  those  men  saved  and 
built  up  their  eountr>'.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intuitive 
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sense  as  well  as  the  retiefitive  powors  of  Oermans  seem  to 
show  tbeni  that  the  real  dangers  to  their  conntry  come 
from  a  very  dilTerent  quarter— from  men  who  promote 
hatreds  of  race,  class,  and  religion  within  the  empire,  and 
historic  intematiunal  hatreds  without  it 

So,  too,  various  charges  have  been  made  against  the 
Kmiwror  as  regards  the  United  States.  From  time  to  time 
tJiere  oanie,  during  my  stay,  statemouts  iu  sundry  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  some  belligerent,  some  lacrymose,  re- 
garding his  attitude  toward  our  country.  It  seemed  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  good  people  during  oar 
Spanish  War  that  the  Emperor  was  persoually  against 
us.  It  is  not  nniikely  that  he  may  have  felt  sympathy  for 
that  forlorn,  widowed  Queen  Kej^ent  of  Spaia,  moking  so 
desperate  a  struggle  to  save  the  kingdom  for  her  youog 
sou;  if  so,  he  but  shared  a  feeling  common  to  a  very  large 
part  of  humanity,  for  certainly  there  have  been  few  more 
patlietic  situations;  but  that  he  really  cured  anytliing  for 
the  success  of  Spain  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  Ho- 
henzollern  common  sense  in  him  must  have  been  for  years 
vexed  at  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  Spanish  iwHcy.  Ho 
probably  inherits  the  feeling  of  his  father,  who,  when 
visiting  the  late  Spanish  monarch  some  years  before  bis 
death,  showed  a  most  kindly  personal  feeling  toward  Spain 
and  itii  ruler,  and  an  intense  interest  iu  various  phases  of 
art  developed  in  the  Spanish  )>eninsula;  hat,  in  bis  diary, 
let  fall  remarks  which  show  his  feeling  toward  the  whole 
existing  Spanish  system.  One  of  these  I  recall  especially. 
Passing  a  noted  Si)anish  town,  he  remarks : ' '  Here  are  ten 
churches,  twenty  monasteries,  and  not  a  single  school." 
No  HohenzoIIem  is  likely  to  waste  much  «ymi>athy  on  a 
nation  which  brings  on  its  fate  by  preferring  mouasticism 
to  education;  ami  never  during  the  Spanish  War  did  he 
or  his  government,  to  my  knowledge,  show  the  sli^itest 
leaning  toward  our  enemies.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
sundry  hysterical  publicists  and  meddlesome  statesmen 
of  the  Continent  proposed  measun's  agaiuKt  what  they 
thought  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  our  Hepublic,  he 
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quietly,  but  resolutely  and  effectually,  put  bis  foot  upoo 
them. 

Another  complaint  sometimes  heard  in  America  really 
amountu  to  tliis:  that  tlie  Kinjwror  i»  pushing  German  in- 
terests in  alt  [tarts  of  the  world,  and  is  not  giving  himself 
much  trouble  alKiut  tlie  iriti>reHtM  of  other  countries.  I'hifre 
is  truUi  in  this,  but  the  complainants  evidently  ne%'er 
stop  to  consider  that  every  thinking  man  in  every  nation 
would  despise  him  were  it  otherwise. 

Yet  another  grievance,  a  little  time  since,  wan  tlmt,  ap- 
parently with  his  approval,  his  ships  of  war  handled  sun- 
dry Vencmelans  with  decided  roughness.  This  was  true 
enough  and  ought  to  warm  over>'  honest  man's  heart 

The  main  fact!*  in  the  case  were  these:  a  petty  equatorial 
"republic,"  after  a  long  series  of  revolutions,— one  hun- 
dred and  four  in  seventy  years,  Lord  Lansdowne  tells  us, 
—was  enjoying  peace  and  tlie  beginnings  of  prosperity. 
Thanks  to  the  United  States,  it  had  received  from  an 
international  tribunal  the  territory  to  which  it  waa  en- 
titte<l.  was  free  from  disturbance  at  home  or  annoyance 
abroad,  and  wa»  under  a  regular  government  sancti<med 
by  its  people.  Suddenly,  ao  individual  started  miother 
so-called  "revolution."  Tie  was  the  champion  of  no  re- 
form, principle,  or  idea;  he  simply  represented  the  greed 
of  himself  and  a  pack  of  confederates  whose  ideal  was 
(hat  of  a  gang  of  burglars.  With  their  aid  he  killed,  plun- 
dered, or  terrorized  until  he  got  control  of  the  govern- 
ment—or, ratlier,  became  himself  the  govcrntoent.  Un- 
der the  name  of  a  "republic"  he  erected  a  despotism 
and  usurped  powers  such  as  no  Russian  autocrat  would 
dare  claim.  Tiike  the  men  of  his  sort  who  ao  often  afflict 
republics  in  the  eciuatoriul  regions  of  South  America,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  confiscating  the  property  and  taking 
tlie  lives,  not  only  of  such  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  he 
thought  dangerous  to  himself,  but  also  of  those  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  become  bo.  He  made  the  public 
treasury  liis  own,  and  doubtless  prepared  the  way,  as  so 
many  other  patriots  of  his  sort  in  such  "republics"  have 
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done,  for  retiroment  isto  a  palace  at  Paris,  irith  ample 
fnndij  for  enjoying  the  pteasares  of  that  capital,  after  he, 
like  80  many  others,  shall  have  been,  in  turn,  kicked  out 
of  bis  country  by  some  new  bandit  stronger  than  he. 

So  far  so  good.  If  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  like  or 
permit  that  sort  of  thing,  outside  nations  have  no  call 
to  interfere;  but  this  petty  dehi>ot,  having  robbed,  mal- 
treatedf  and  even  murdered  citizens  of  bis  own  country, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  and  rob  citizens  of  other  countries, 
and,  among  them,  tlioi^  of  the  Gentian  Kmpire.  Ho  was 
at  first  asked  in  diplomatic  fashion  to  desist  and  to  make 
amends,  but  for  sueh  appeals  he  Kimply  Hhowed  contempt 
His  purpose  was  evidently  to  plunder  all  German  sub* 
jei^ts  within  his  reach,  and  to  cheat  all  Gennan  creditors 
beyond  his  reach.  At  this  the  Gennan  Government,  as 
every  government  in  similar  circumstances  is  bound  to  do, 
demanded  redress  and  sent  ships  to  enforce  the  demand. 
This  was  perfectly  legitimate;  but  immediately  there 
arose  in  the  United  States  an  outory  against  a  "violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mon- 
.  roe  Doctrine  waa  no  more  concerned  in  the  matter  than 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  of  tlie  Saints;  but 
there  was  enongh  to  start  an  outcry  against  Germany,  and 
80  it  began  to  spread.  The  (Jermana  were  careful  to 
observe  the  best  precedents  in  international  law,  yet  every 
step  they  took  was  exhibited  in  sundrj'  American  papers 
as  a  menace  to  the  United  States.  There  was  no  more 
menan^  to  the  United  States  than  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
The  conduct  of  the  Qcrmao  Govermnent  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  ever>-  other  decent  gov- 
ernment. Finally,  the  soldiers  in  a  Venezuelan  fort  wan- 
tonly fired  upon  a  Qennan  war  vessel  — whereupon  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  acting  entirely  in  accordance,  not 
only  with  intemationa)  law,  bnt  with  natural  riglit.  de> 
fended  himself,  and  knocked  the  fort  abont  the  ears  of 
those  who  occnpied  it,  thus  giving  the  creatures  who  di- 
rected them  a  lesson  which  ought  to  reinir<r>  every  think- 
ing American.    At  this  the  st  Ger- 
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manv,  both  in  America  aod  Great  Britain,  broke  out  with 
rcDcwed  violence,  and  there  was  more  talk  about  dangers 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Aa  one  wlio,  at  Tlie  Hague  Con- 
ference, w&«  able  to  do  something  for  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  Earopean  powers,  and  vho,  as  a 
meroher  of  the  Venezuelan  Commission,  did  what  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  jostice  to  Venezuela,  I  take  this  opporto- 
nity  to  expr<«ii  the  opinion  tliat  tlie  time  has  come  for 
plain  speaking  in  this  nrntter.  Even  with  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  Monroe  Do<'triDe  there  Iwgins  to  arise  a 
question  as  to  which  are  nearest  the  interests  and  the 
hearts  of  Americans,— the  sort  of  "danib  driven  cattle" 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  snoh  men  as  now 
control  Veneznela,  or  the  people  of  Germany  and  other 
civiliz4K)  iMirts  of  Knropc,  an  well  as  those  of  the  better 
South  American  republics,  like  Chile,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Brazil,  and  others,  wbose  interests,  aspirations, 
ideals,  and  feelings  are  so  much  more  closely  akin  to  oar 
own. 

Occasionally,  too,  there  have  arisen  plaintive  declara- 
tions tliat  the  Kmpcror  does  not  love  the  Unite<)  States  or 
admire  its  institutions.  As  to  that  I  never  saw  or  beard 
of  anything  nhowing  dislike  to  our  country ;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  a  free  man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  international  law 
or  international  comity  re<juiring  him  to  love  the  United 
States ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  respects  what  is  respeiKable 
in  our  government  and  people,  and  we  may  fairly  allow 
to  him  bis  opinion  on  sundry-  noxious  and  nauseous  de- 
velopments among  us  which  wc  hope  may  prove  tempo- 
rar>'.  As  to  admiring  our  institutions,  he  is  probably  not 
fascinated  by  our  lax  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
which  leaves  at  large  more  unpunished  criminals,  and  es- 
pecially murderers,  Iban  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
IHirt  of  the  civilized  world,  save,  possibly,  some  districts 
of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  probably  does  not  admire 
Tammany  Hall  or  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  and  has  his  own 
opinion  of  cities  which  submit  to  such  tyranny;  quite 
likely  he  has  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  reck- 
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less  waste  and  sordid  jobbery  recently  revealed  at  St 
LoQis  and  MinueajwUs;  it  is  exceediiigiy  dgubtful  whe- 
ther be  admires  some  of  the  speeches  on  Datiooal  affairs 
made  for  the  "Buncombe  district"  and  the  galleries;  but 
that  be  admires  and  resiieets  the  men  in  tlie  l.'nited  Slates 
who  do  things  worth  doing,  and  say  things  worth  saying; 
that  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  those  features  of  our  i>olic>', 
or  achievements  of  our  people,  which  are  to  our  credit; 
that  he  enjoys  the  best  of  oar  literature;  that  be  respects 
every  trne  American  soldier  and  sailor,  every  American 
statesman  or  scholar  or  writer  or  worker  of  any  sort  who 
really  accomplishes  anything  for  our  country,  is  certain. 
To  sum  up  bis  position  in  contemporary  history:  As 
the  Oermaii  uation  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  in- 
dividual and  national  character  in  obedience  to  resistless 
imier  forces  and  to  its  environment,  so  out  of  llic  medley 
of  imperial  and  royal  Hohenstaufens.  Hapsbnrgs,  Wit- 
telsbachs,  Wettins,  Guelphs,  and  the  like,  have  arisen,  as 
by  a  survival  of  Ibe  fittest,  the  lloliouzolloms.  These 
bave  given  to  the  world  various  strong  tyi)es,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  the  (treat  Elector,  Frederick  II,  and  Wil- 
liam I.  Mainly  under  them  and  under  men  trained  or 
selected  by  them,  Oennany,  from  a  great  confused  mass 
of  warriors  and  thinkers  and  workers,  militant  at  cross- 
purposes,  wearing  tlieniKelves  out  in  vain  struggles,  and 
preyed  upon  by  malevolent  neighbors,  has  become  a  great 
power  in  arms,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature;  u  fortress 
of  high  thought;  a  guardian  of  civilization;  the  natural 
ally  of  everj"  nation  which  seeks  tlie  better  development 
of  humanity.  And  the  young  monarch  who  is  now  at 
its  bead— original,  yet  studious  of  the  great  men  and 
deeds  of  the  past ;  brave,  yet  conciliatory ;  never  allowing 
the  mail-clad  fist  to  become  unnerved,  but  none  the  less 
devoted  to  the  oomiuests  of  peace;  standing  firmly  on 
realities,  but  with  a  steady  %-isiou  of  ideals— seems  likely 
to  add  a  new  name  to  tlie  list  of  tliose  who,  as  leaders 
of  Oennany,  have  advanced  the  world. 


CHAPTEK   XLV 

AS  PHKSWKS'T  OP  TlfR  AUEKICAN   DELEUATIOS*  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  HAOUB:  I-1B89 


ON  the  24th  of  August,  1898,  the  Russian  Oovennnent 
proposed,  in  Uie  name  of  the  Emperor  Kicholas  II, 
a  conference  which  should  sc«k  to  arreHt  the  constantly 
increasing  development  of  ariiiuiiK'tits  and  lliui:  cuntribule 
to  a  durable  peace;  and  on  the  Uth  of  January,  181)9,  his 
minister  of  foreign  atTaini,  Count  Mouravieff,  having 
received  favorable  answers  to  this  proposal,  sent  forth  a 
circular  indicating  the  HutiHian  view  an  to  subjects  of  din- 
cassion.  As  to  the  place  of  uioetiog,  there  were  obvious 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  tlift  capital  of  one  of  the 
greater  powers.  As  to  Switzerland,  the  number  of  an- 
archists and  nihilists  wbo  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Kmpress  of  Austria  by  one  of  them 
shortly  before,  at  Geneva,  in  broad  daylight,  bad  thrown 
discredit  over  the  ability  of  the  Swiss  Government  to 
gnaranteo  safety  to  the  confi-'rence ;  the  Russian  Qoveni- 
ment  therefore  proix>sed  that  its  sessions  be  bold  at  The 
Hague,  and  this  being  agreed  to,  the  opening  was  &\ed 
for  the  18th  of  May. 

Prom  Oie  first  there  was  a  misunderstanding  through- 
out the  world  as  to  what  the  Emperor  Nicholas  really 
proposed.  Far  and  near  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
desired  a  general  disarmament,  and  tliia  legend  spread 
rapidly.  As  a  mattpr  of  fact,  this  was  neither  his  pro- 
posal nor  his  purpose;  the  measures  he  suggested  being 
designed  "to  put  an  end  to  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
velopment of  armaments." 

At  the  outaet  I  was  skeptical  as  to  the  whole  matter. 
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"Wbat  T  had  t>een  of  ihe  Kmperor  Nicholas  during  my  stay 
in  KoBsia  had  not  encouraged  mc  to  expect  that  he  vould 
have  the  breadth  of  view  or  the  «irength  of  purpose  to 
carry  out  tlie  vast  roforms  which  thiuking  men  hoped  for. 
I  recalled  our  convereation  at  ray  reception  as  minister, 
when,  to  my  aniaxcmont,  he  showed  himself  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  starving  condition  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
large  districts  in  tlie  verj-  heart  of  the  empire.'  That  ho 
was  a  kindly  man,  wishing  in  a  languid  way  the  good 
of  his  country,  could  not  be  doubted;  but  the  indiflference 
to  everything  about  him  evident  in  all  his  actions,  his  lack 
of  force  even  in  the  simplest  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  his  people,  and,  above  all,  his  yielding  to  tho  worst  ele- 
ments in  his  treatment  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Pin- 
land,  did  not  encourage  me  to  believe  that  he  would  lead  a 
movement  against  the  enormous  power  of  the  military 
party  in  hia  vast  empire.  On  tliis  account,  when  the 
American  newspapers  prophesied  that  T  was  to  he  one  of 
the  delegates,  my  feelings  were  strongly  against  ac<*ptiug 
any  such  post.  But  in  due  time  the  tender  of  it  came  in  a 
way  very  different  from  anything  I  had  anticipated: 
President  McKJnley  cabled  a  personal  request  that  1  ac- 
cept a  position  on  the  delegation,  and  private  letters  from 
very  dear  friends,  in  whose  good  judgment  I  had  confi- 
dence, gave  excellent  reasons  for  my  doing  so.  At  tho 
same  time  came  the  names  of  my  colleagues,  and  this  led 
me  to  feel  that  the  delegation  was  to  bo  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  than  I  had  expected.  In  the  order  named  by  the 
President,  they  were  as  follows:  Andrew  D.  White;  Seth 
Ix»w,  President  of  Columbia  University ;  Stanford  Newel, 
Minister  at  The  Hague ;  Captain  Mahan,  of  tho  United 
States  navy;  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  army;  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  IIolls  as  secretary.  In  view  of  ail  this,  I 
accepted. 

Soon  came  evidences  of  an  interest  in  the  conference 
moro  earnest  and  wide-spread   tlian  anything  I   had 

1  Sf  fteMmtit  c4  thl*  Mdvvirwtfttn  to  "  Wy  Uiwioii  to  Baaak,' 
ChapUr  XXXm,  pp.  »-tO. 
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Booki,  doeaHflite,  Ictteny  wue  aad 
tbooi^Hfal  sxid  crsnkuh,  tfarord  and  ckDifiab,  poored  in 
mpim  ne;  u  ail  dMMa  erf  >miaty  there  ■amnd  fenneni- 
iiig  a  nature  of  hope  and  dsobt;  ena  the  Oaman  Eu- 
ptTDT  apparently  felt  it.  for  ahortiy  then  eaait  an  invita- 
tion to  the  paUccv  and  on  my  arrira]  I  found  that  Uie 
■rigeet  nppermoat  m  Ina  mind  waa  the  appraadung  oon- 
fcnoee.  Of  our  comrersatioD,  as  well  as  of  aome  other 
iotervievi  at  this  period,  I  ftpeak  daewbere. 

Od  the  leth  of  May  J  left  Berlin,  and  arrived  late  in 
the  evening  at  The  Hague.  As  every  day's  doings  were 
•Diered  in  my  diary,  it  seems  best  to  give  an  aoootmt 
of  this  part  of  my  life  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  it 

Hap  17, 1899. 

This  morning,  on  going  out  of  onr  hotel,  the  Oade 
Doclen,  I  found  that  since  my  former  visit,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  there  bad  heen  little  apjurent  change.  It  is 
the  same  old  town,  qoiet,  pictaresqne,  fall  of  historical 
monnments  and  art  treasures.  This  hotel  and  the  neigh- 
boriog  «treeta  liad  tieen  decorated  witli  the  flags  of  va- 
rioiJH  nations,  incloding  our  own,  and  crowds  were  assem- 
bled under  our  windows  and  in  the  puhlic  places.  The 
hotel  is  in  one  of  the  roost  attractive  parts  of  tlie  city 
architecturally  and  historically,  and  is  itself  interesting 
from  both  points  of  view.  It  has  been  a  hostelry  over 
since  llie  middle  ages,  and  over  the  main  entrance  a  tablet 
indicates  rebuilding  in  1G25.  Counof^tod  witli  it  by  in- 
terior passages  are  a  nunil>er  of  buildings  which  were 
once  private  residences,  and  one  of  tlie  largest  and  best 
of  tliesG  has  been  engaged  for  ns.  Fortunately  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  has  been  in  the  <^pIo- 
matie  service ;  and  when  I  wrote  him,  some  weeks  ago,  on 
the  importance  of  proper  quarters  being  secured  for  ns, 
Iio  entered  heartily  into  the  tnatter,  giving  full  powers  to 
tlie  minister  here  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  subject 
to  my  approval.  The  result  is  that  we  are  quite  as  well 
provided  for  as  any  other  delegation  at  the  conference. 
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In  tho  aftornoon  onr  dcJcgalion  met  at  thd  tiouse  of 

the  AmericaQ  minixter  and  vas  duly  organized.     Al- 

tfaoDgb  named  by  the  President  6v»i  in  t)ie  list  of  dele- 

:  gates,  I  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  chairmanship 

'entirely  to  my  associates,  and  they  now  unauimouMly 

elected  me  as  their  President. 

The  instnictionB  from  the  Slate  Department  were  then 
read.    These  were,  in  effect,  as  follows: 

The  first  article  of  the  Rust^iao  proposals,  relating  to 
the  non-augmentation  of  land  and  sea  forces,  is  so  inap- 
plicable to  the  United  States  at  present  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  leave  the  initiative,  u]>ni)  this  subject,  to  tbo 
representatives  of  those  powers  to  which  it  may  properly 
apply. 

As  regards  the  artidea  relating  to  the  uon-employment 
of  new  firearms,  explosives,  and  other  destmctivo  agen- 
cies, the  restricted  use  of  the  existing  instruments  of  de- 
struction, and  the  prohibition  of  certain  contrivano«s  em- 
ployed in  naval  warfare,  it  seems  to  the  department  that 
they  are  lacking  in  practicability  and  tiiat  the  discussion 
of  these  nrlicles  would  probably  provoke  divergency 
rather  than  unanimity  of  view.  The  secretary  goes  on 
to  say  that  "it  is  doabtful  if  wars  will  be  diminished 
by  rendering  tliem  less  destru(^tive,  for  it  is  tlie  plain 
lesson  of  history  that  the  periods  of  peace  have  been 
longer  protracted  as  the  cost  and  dostructiveness  of  war 
have  increased.  The  expediency  of  restraining  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  our  people  in  the  direction  of  devis- 
ing means  of  dcfen.ie  is  by  no  means  clear,  and,  con- 
sidering the  temptations  to  which  men  and  nations  may 
be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conflict,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
international  agreement  of  this  nature  would  prove 
effective." 

Ae  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles,  aiming,  in 
the  interest  of  Inimanity,  to  succor  those  who  by  the 
chance  of  battle  have  been  rendered  helpless,  to  alleviate 
their  snfTerings,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  those  whose 
mission  is  pnrely  one  of  peace  and  beneficence,  we  are  in- 
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structed  that  any  practicable  proposals  should  receive 
OQr  earnest  support 

Od  tlie  eighth  article,  which  proposes  the  wider  exten- 
sion of  "good  offices,  mediation,  aud  arhitration,"  the 
secretary  dwells  with  much  force,  and  finally  says:  "The 
proposal  of  the  conference  promiiws  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity thns  far  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
initiating  a  scrie»  of  negotiations  that  may  lead  to  im- 
portant practical  results."  The  delegation  is  therefore 
enjoined  to  proi>o.<;e,  at  an  opportune  moment,  a  plan  for 
an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  which  is  annexed 
to  the  instructions,  and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  con- 
ference to  procure  the  adoption  of  its  substance. 

And,  finally,  wo  are  instructed  to  propose  to  the  confer- 
ence the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  the  immunity  from  deatmctioo  or  capture  by 
belligerent  powers  analogous  to  that  which  such  propertj- 
already  enjoys  on  laud,  and  to  endeavor  to  have  this 
principle  incorporated  in  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations.  A  well-drawn  historical  resume  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  arbitration  thns  far 
is  added,  and  a  historical  summary  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  hitherto,  regarding  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  from  seizure  during  war. 

The  document  of  most  immediate  importance  is  the 
plan  furnisheil  us  for  interuational  arbitration.  Its  main 
features  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  tribunal  "composed  of  judges  chosen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  personal  integrity  and  learning  in  inter- 
national law,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highest 
court  now  existing  in  eadi  of  the  odtiering  states,  one 
from  each  sovereign  state  participating  iu  the  treaty, 
who  shall  hold  oEEce  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
by  the  same  body." 

Secondly,  the  tribunal  to  meet  for  organization  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  nine  powers;  to  organize  itself  as  a  perma- 
nent court,  with  such  oflBcers  as  may  be  found  neoes- 
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saty,  and  to  fix  its  ovn  place  of  session  and  rules  of 
procedure. 

The  third  article  provides  that  "the  contracting  nationa 
will  mntually  agree  to  submit  to  the  international  tri- 
bunal all  questions  of  disagi'eement  between  them,  ex- 
cepting sQch  as  may  relate  to  or  involve  their  political 
indepeiidcm'ft  or  territorial  integrity." 

The  fifth  article  runs  as  follows:  "A  bench  of  jndges 
for  each  particular  case  shall  (K)nsist  of  not  fewer  than 
three  nor  more  than  seven,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
appointed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  tribunal,  and 
shall  not  include  any  member  who  is  either  a  native,  sub- 
ject, or  citizen  of  the  state  whose  interests  are  in  litiga- 
tion in  Uie  case." 

The  sixth  article  provides  that  the  general  expenses 
of  the  tribunal  be  divided  eqaally  among  the  adherent 
powers;  but  that  those  arising  from  each  particular  case 
be  provided  for  as  may  be  directed  by  the  tribunal;  also 
that  non-adherent  states  may  bring  their  cases  before  it, 
on  condition  of  the  mutual  agreement  tliat  the  state 
against  which  judfmient  shall  be  found  shall  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  judgment,  the  expenses  of  the  adjudication. 

The  seventh  article  makes  provision  for  an  appeal, 
within  three  months  after  the  notification  of  the  decision, 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  judgment  contains 
a  substantial  error  of  fact  or  law. 

The  eighth  and  final  article  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  become  ojwrative  when  nine  80%'ereign  states,  where- 
of at  kast  six  shall  have  taken  part  in  the  conference  of 
The  Hague,  shall  have  ratified  its  provisions. 

It  turns  ont  that  onrs  is  the  only  delegation  which  has 
anything  like  a  full  and  carefully  adjusted  plan  for  a 
oonrt  of  arbitration.  The  English  delegation,  though 
evidently  exceedingly  desirous  that  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion be  adopted,  has  come  without  anything  definitely 
drawn.  The  HussiauK  have  a  scheme;  but,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  there  is  do  provision  in  it  for  a  permanent 
coart. 
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Id  tlie  evening  there  vas  a  general  aii&ctublage  of  the 
members  of  tiio  (.-onfereDL-e  at  a  reception  given  by  Jonk- 
beer  van  KarneU'ek,  formerly  Dutch  ii)iuistt>r  uf  foreign 
affaird,  and  now  first  delegate  from  llic  Netherlands  to 
the  conference.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  I  made  maoy 
interesting  ui-quaiutances ;  but,  probably,  since  the  world 
began,  never  has  so  large  a  body  come  together  in  a  spirit 
of  more  hopetees  skcpticigm  as  to  any  good  result  Though 
no  one  gives  loud  utterance  to  this  feeling,  it  is  none  tlie 
less  deep.  Of  course,  among  nil  these  delegates  acfjuaintod 
with  public  men  and  measures  in  Knrope,  there  is  con- 
Biderabte  distrust  of  ttie  intentions  of  Russia;  and,  nat^ 
urally,  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  Emperor  is  well  un- 
derstood, though  all  are  reticent  regurdiug  it.  The  only 
open  utterances  are  those  attributed  to  one  or  two  of  the 
older  Euroi>ean  diplomatistB.  who  lament  being  sent  on  an 
errand  which  they  fear  is  to  be  fruitless.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  bewailed  thi»  mission  as  a  sad  ending 
to  bis  public  services,  and  to  have  declared  Oiat  as  he 
had  led  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  its 
(sovereign,  his  family  might  well  look  upon  his  career  as 
honorable ;  but  that  now  he  is  probably  doomed  to  crown 
it  with  an  open  failure. 

Hay  18. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  conferonoe  held  its 
open  session  at  the  "Ilonse  in  the  Wood."  The  building 
Is  most  interesting,  presenting  as  it  does  the  art  and 
general  ideas  of  two  hundred  and  Bfly  years  ago;  it 
is  full  of  historical  associations,  and  the  groves  and  gar- 
dens about  it  are  delightful.  The  walls  and  dome  of  the 
great  central  hall  arc  covered  with  immense  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Rubens,  mainly  by  his  pupils ;  and,  of  these, 
one  over  the  front  entrance  represents  Peace  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  bearing  various  symbols  and,  appa- 
rently, entering  the  hall.  To  tliis  M.  de  Beaufort,  our 
honorary*  president,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  made  a  graceful  allusion  in  his  opening  epceoh. 
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expressing  the  hope  that  Peace,  having  entered  the  hall, 
woald  go  fortli  bearing  blessings  to  the  world.  Another 
representation,  which  covers  one  immense  wall,  itt  a  glori- 
fication of  various  princes  of  Orange :  it  is  in  full  front  of 
me,  as  I  sit,  the  I'eace  fresco  t>eing  visible  at  my  left,  and 
a  lovely  view  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  water  beyond, 
Uirough  the  windows  at  my  right. 

The  "House  in  the  Wood"  was  bnilt  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth centnry  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
the  grandmother  of  William  111  of  England.  The  «ontral 
ball  under  the  dome,  above  referred  to,  is  now  filled  up 
witli  seats  and  desks,  covered  with  green  cloth,  very  neat 
and  practical,  and  mainly  arranged  like  those  in  an  Eng- 
lish college  chapel.  Good  fortune  has  given  me  one  of  the 
two  best  seats  in  the  honse ;  it  being  directly  in  front  of  the 
secretaries,  who  are  arrangecl  in  a  semicircle  just  below 
the  de-nk  of  the  president;  at  my  left  are  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation,  and  facing  me,  across  the  central 
aisle,  is  Count  Miinster,  at  the  head  of  the  German  dele- 
gation. Tliis  pie<!e  of  go<Ml  luck  comes  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  seated  in  tlio  alphabetical  order  of  our  countries, 
beginning  with  AUemognc,  continuing  with  Amct-ique, 
and  HO  on  down  tlie  alphabet. 

The  other  large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  with  superb  .Tapaneiw  and  Chinese  hangings, 
wrought  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  fit  the 
epacea  Uiey  occupy;  on  all  sides  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  bronzes,  ivory  carv- 
ings, lacquer-work,  and  the  like:  these  rooms  are  given 
np  to  the  committees  into  which  the  whole  body  is  divided. 
Up-stairs  is  a  dining-ball  in  which  the  Thitch  Govern- 
ment serves,  every  working-day,  a  most  bounteous  lunch 
to  us  all,  and  at  this  there  is  mnch  opportunitj-  for  in- 
ronual  discussion.  Near  the  main  ball  is  a  sumptuous 
saloon,  bung  round  with  interesting  portraits,  one  of  them 
being  an  admirable  likeness  of  Motley  the  historian,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  Qneen,  and  freqnently  her 
gnest  in  this  palace. 

n.-iT 
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Our  first  session  was  very  intereating;  the  Gpeech  by 
(be  honorary  presidcot,  M.  de  BeaoCort,  above  referred 
to,  was  in  every  way  admirable,  and  that  by  the  presi- 
dent, M.  de  Staal,  thoroughly  good.  The  latter  is  the 
Ku88ian  ambassador  to  London;  I  had  already  met  him 
in  St  Peternburg,  an<l  found  him  interestiug  and  agree- 
able. Uc  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists  of 
this  epoch;  but  he  in  evidently  without  mut'ii  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  Congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received  from  the  Kmpcrur  of  Kussia  and  the  Qaeen 
of  the  Netherlands  and  duly  answered. 


May  19. 

At  eleven  In  the  morning,  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of 
the  hotel,  the  presidents  of  delegations  met  to  decide  on 
a  plan  of  organization  and  work ;  and,  sitting  among  them, 
I  first  began  tf»  have  some  hopes  of  a  good  result  Still, 
at  the  outaet,  the  prosjiect  was  much  beclouded.  Though 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
in  Europe  were  present  our  deliberations  appeared,  for 
a  time,  a  ho{>eless  chaos:  the  nnfainiliarity  of  our  presi- 
dent Baron  de  Staal,  with  parliaiiieutary  usages  seemed 
likely  to  become  embarrassing;  but  snndry  statesmen, 
more  experienced  in  such  matters,  began  drawing  toge- 
ther, and  were  soon  elaborating  a  scheme  to  be  presented 
to  the  entire  conference.  It  di^-ided  all  the  subjects  named 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  among  three  great  (wmmit- 
tees,  the  most  important  being  that  on  "Arbitration." 
The  choice  of  representatives  on  these  from  our  dele- 
gation was  made,  and  an  ex-officio  membership  of  all 
Uiree  falls  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  met  and  talked  with  Tan'oos 
interesting  men,  among  them  Count  Nigra,  formerly  Ca- 
Tonr's  private  secretary  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III,  where  he  accomplished  so  much  for  Italian 
nnity;  Sir  Julian  Paunct-foto,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington;  and  M.  Bcmaert,  president  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber.    Ip  the  evening,  at  a  reception  given  by  th9 
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minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Beaufort,  I  made  fur- 
ther acquaintances  and  had  instructive  coDvorsations. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  duties  of  the  conference,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  social  business,  with  no  end  of 
visits,  calls,  and  special  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  social 
functions,  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  houses  of  sundry  min- 
isters and  officials ;  but  these,  of  course,  have  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

The  Dutch  (jovernment  is  showing  itself  princely  in 
varions  ways,  making  every  provision  for  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

In  general,  I  am  considerably  encouraged.  The  skep- 
tical fe«Hng  with  which  we  came  together  seems  now 
passing  away;  the  recent  speech  of  the  Kmjwror  Wil- 
liam at  Wiesbaden  has  aroused  new  hopes  of  a  fairly 
good  chance  for  arbitration,  and  It  looks  as  if  tlie  promise 
made  me  just  before  I  left  Berlin  by  Baron  von  Biilow, 
that  the  German  delegation  should  cooperate  thoroughly 
with  our  own,  is  to  he  redeemed.  That  delegation  assures 
ns  that  it  is  instructed  to  stand  by  us  as  far  as  possible 
on  all  the  principal  questions.  )t  forms  a  really  fine  body, 
its  head  being  Count  Miiuster,  whom  I  have  already  found 
very  agreeable  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  its  main  author- 
ity in  the  law  of  nations  being  Professor  Zom,  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg;  but,  curiously  enough,  as  if 
by  a  whim,  the  next  man  on  its  list  is  Professor  Baron 
voD  Stengel  of  Munich,  who  has  written  a  book  against 
arbitration;  and  next  to  him  comes  Colonel  Schwartsthoff. 
said  to  he  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  in  military  mat- 
ters, hut  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Russian  pro- 
posals. 

As  to  arbitration,  we  cannot  make  it  compnlsory,  as  so 
many  very  good  people  wish;  it  is  clear  that  no  power  here 
would  agree  to  that ;  but  even  to  provide  regular  machin- 
ery for  arbitration,  constantly  in  the  sight  of  all  nations, 
and  always  ready  for  nse,  would  be  a  great  gain. 

As  to  disarmament,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  effective  can 
be  done  at  present.    The  Geneva  rules  for  the  better  care 
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of  the  wounded  on  Innd  will  certainly  be  improved  and 
extended  to  warfare  on  sea,  and  the  laws  of  war  will 
doubtless  bo  improved  and  given  Btronger  sanction. 

Wbetber  we  can  get  our  proposals  as  to  private  prop- 
erty on  tbe  high  weaa  before  the  conference  is  uncertain; 
but  1  tbink  we  can.  Our  hopes  are  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  neeni  admissible  under  one  heading  of  the  Moa- 
ravieff  circular.  There  is,  of  eouriie,  a  detennination 
on  the  part  of  lending  members  to  exclude  rigorously 
overytbiiig  not  provided  for  in  the  original  programme, 
and  this  is  only  right;  for,  otherwise,  wo  might  spend  yeara 
in  fruitless  discussion.  The  Armenians,  for  example,  are 
pressing  ns  to  make  a  strong  declaration  in  their  behalf. 
Poland  is  alito  here  with  projiosals  even  more  inflaro- 
matorj-;  so  are  the  Finlauders;  and  so  are  tbe  South  Af- 
rican Boers.  Their  proposals,  if  admitted,  would  simply 
be  bombshells  sure  to  blow  all  tbe  leading  nations  of 
Europe  out  of  the  conference  and  bring  everything  to 
naught.  Already  pessimitita  outside  are  pi-ophe«ying  that 
on  account  of  these  questions  we  are  doomed  to  utter 
failure. 

The  peace  people  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
here  in  great  force.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  from 
one  of  them  to  lunch  with  a  part>'  of  like  mind,  including 
Baroness  von  Suttiier,  who  has  written  a  brilliant  book, 
"Die  Waffen  Nieder,"  of  which  tbe  moral  is  that  all 
nations  shall  immediately  throw  down  their  arms.  Mr. 
Stead  is  also  here,  vigorous  as  usual,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  abounding  in  suggestions. 

There  was  a  report,  on  our  arriving,  tJiat  the  Triple 
Alliance  rep renenta lives  are  instructed  to  do  everything 
to  bring  the  conference  into  discredit,  but  this  is  now 
denied.  It  is  said  that  their  programme  is  changed,  and 
things  look  hke  it.  On  the  whole,  thougli  no  one  is  san- 
guine, there  is  more  hope. 


May  21. 

In  the  nmrning  went  with  Dr.  Holls  to  a  Whitsunday 
service  at  tbe  great  old  church  here.    There  was  a  crowd. 
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impressive  ciiornls,  and  a  sernmn  at  least  an  Iiour  long. 
At  our  request,  we  were  given  admirable  places  in  tlie 
orgnn-loft,  and  sat  at  the  side  of  Uie  orKUuist  at:  lie  man- 
aged tbat  noble  instrument.  It  was  sublime.  After  the 
closing  voluntary  IIoUs  played  remarkably  well. 

To  me  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  servioe  was 
a  very  earnest  prayer  made  by  the  clerg\'man  for  the 
conforonco.  Daring  tbo  afternoon  wo  also  visited  the  old 
prison  near  the  Vijver,  where  the  De  Witts  and  other 
eminent  prisoners  of  state  were  confined,  and  in  front 
of  which  the  former  were  torn  in  picce-s  by  the  mob. 
Sadly  interesting  was  a  collcclion  of  instrunienlB  of  tor- 
ture, which  had  the  eflFect  of  making  me  better  satisfied 
with  our  own  times  than  I  sonit^lime:^  am. 

In  the  evening,  with  our  minister.  Mr.  Kewe),  and  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  his  guest,  to  an  excwwlingly  pleasant  "tea" 
at  the  hou^c  of  IJaroness  Gravensteen,  and  met  a  number 
of  interestitig  {H'ople,  among  tliem  a  kindly  old  gentle- 
man who  began  diplomatic  life  ns  a  British  attach^  at 
Washington  in  the  days  of  Welwter  and  Clay,  and  gave 
me  interesting  accounts  of  thom- 

The  queer  letters  and  crankish  proposals  which  come 
in  every  day  are  amazing.  I  have  just  added  to  my  col- 
lection of  diplomatic  curiosities  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  a  Democratic  paper  in  southern  Illinois,  addressed  to 
me  as  ambassador  at  Mayence,  which  he  evidently  takes 
to  be  the  capital  of  Germany,  asking  me  to  look  after  a 
great  party  of  Western  newspaper  men  who  are  to  go 
up  tJie  Khine  this  summer  and  make  a  brief  stay  in  the 
above-named  capital  of  the  empire.  I  also  receive  very 
many  letters  of  introdu(;tion,  which  of  course  make  large 
demands  upon  my  time.  The  number  of  epistles,  also, 
whii'h  come  in  from  public  meetings  in  large  and  small 
American  towns  is  very  great,  some  evidently  repre- 
senting no  persons  other  than  the  writers.  As  T  write  the 
above.  I  open  meclianicnlly  a  letter  from  a  peace  meeting 
assembled  in  T>edyard,  Connectieiit,  composed  of  "Roger- 
ine  Quakers";  but  what  a  "Rogorine  (Quaker"  is  I  know 
not    Some  of  these  letters  are  touobing,  and  some  have 


DIPLOMAT 

a  comic  side.    A  very  good  one  comes  from  May  Wright 
Sewall;  wouM  that  al!  ttie  othora  were  aa  thoughtful! 

It  goca  without  saying  that  the  Quakers  are  out  in  full 
force.  We  have  be«o  answering  by  cable  some  of  the 
most  important  oommunicationa  sent  us  from  America ; 
the  others  we  shall  try  to  acknowledge  by  mail,  though 
they  are  so  numerous  that  I  begin  to  despair  of  this. 
If  these  good  people  only  knew  how  all  this  distracts  ua 
from  the  work  whi«h  wo  have  at  heart  as  iiiu<-h  as  they, 
we  should  get  considerably  more  time  to  think  upon  tlie 
problems  before  ua. 


Hay  22. 

In  the  afternoon  came  M.  de  Bloch,  the  great  publicist, 
who  has  written  four  enormous  volumes  on  war  in  mod- 
cm  times,  summaries  of  which,  in  the  newspapers,  are 
Hflid  to  have  converted  the  young  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
peace  ideas,  and  to  have  been  tbe  real  caaso  of  his  call- 
ing the  conference  together.  I  found  him  interesting,  foil 
of  ideas,  and  devoted  most  earaoutly  to  a  tlieory  that 
militarism  is  gradually  impoverishing  all  modem  states, 
and  that  the  next  European  war  will  pauperize  most  of 
them. 

Just  afterward  Count  Welsersheimb,  president  of  the 
Austrian  delegation,  called,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
know  the  line  we  are  to  take.  T  told  him  frankly  that 
we  are  instructed  to  present  a  plan  of  arbitration,  and 
to  urge  a  resolution  in  favor  of  exempting  private  prop- 
erty, not  contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  on  the  high 
seas;  that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  full  length  in  im- 
proving the  laws  of  war,  and  in  extending  tlit-  Geneva 
mies  to  maritime  warfare ;  bat  that  we  look  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  armaments  as  relating  wholly  to  Europe, 
no  part  of  it  being  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

As  he  seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  our  contention  re- 
garding private  property  on  the  higli  seas,  but  fearful 
that  Kns^tia  and  England,  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  rules,  would  not  permit  the  subject  to  be  introduced, 
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I  pointed  out  to  him  certain  clauses  in  the  Mouravieff 
circular  n-hich  gtiowed  that  it  was  entirely  admissible. 


Hay  23. 

In  the  morning  came  a  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation on  the  subject  of  telegraphing  ItVasliiiigton  for 
further  instructions.  We  find  that  some  of  the  details 
in  our  present  instructions  arc  likely  to  wreck  our  pro- 
posals, and  there  is  a  fear  among  us  that,  by  following 
too  closely  the  plan  laid  down  for  us  at  Washington,  we 
may  run  full  in  the  face  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  question  whether  oar  people  will  be  willing 
to  have  matters  of  difTercnoe  between  South  American 
States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  a  South  Ameri- 
can State,  or  between  European  and  South  American 
States,  submitted  to  an  arbitration  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  judges  are  subjects  of  European  powers.  Various 
draft.'*  of  a  telegram  were  made,  but  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

At  ten  the  heads  of  delegations  met  and  considered  a 
plan  of  organizing  tlie  various  committees,  and  the  list 
was  read.  Each  of  the  three  groat  committees  to  which 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Monravieff  circular  are  as- 
signed was  gi%'en  a  president,  vioc-prcsident,  and  two  hon- 
orary president.^.  The  first  of  these  committees  is  to 
take  charge  of  tlie  preliminary  diiHiussion  of  those  articles 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  concerning  the  non-augmen- 
tation of  armies  and  the  Utiiitntion  in  the  use  of  new 
explosives  and  of  especially  destructive  weapons.  The 
second  committee  has  for  its  subject  the  discussion  of  hu- 
manitarian reforms— namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  stip»i- 
latioHK  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  18(>4  to  maritime 
warfare,  the  neutralization  of  vessels  charged  with  saving 
tlie  wonnded  during  maritime  combats,  and  the  revision 
of  the  declaration  concerning  customs  of  war  elaborated 
in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which  has  never 
yet  been  ratified.  The  third  committee  has  charge  of 
the  subject  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  like. 


'2M 
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Tbe  president  of  llie  firMt  committee  is  M.  Bemaert,  a 
leading  statesman  of  Belgium,  who  has  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent impression  on  me  from  the  first;  and  the  two  hon- 
orary preuideiitH  are  Conut  Miinster,  Ucrmau  auihassador 
at  Paris,  and  myself. 

Tlie  president  of  the  se<H)nd  coraniittee  U  M.  de  Martens, 
tbe  eminent  Hussinn  authority  on  international  law;  and 
the  two  honorary  prettidenta,  (!ount  WelBorshoimb  of  Ans- 
Iria-Hungary,  and  the  Duke  of  Tetuan  from  Spain. 

The  third  committee  receives  as  its  president  M.  Irfon 
Bourgeois,  who  has  held  various  eminent  positions  in 
France;  tlie  hononiry  presidents  being  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauuce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington. 

There  was  nmch  discussion  and  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  many  points,  bnt  the  main  breeze  sprang 
up  regarding  the  publicity  of  our  doings.  An  admirable 
speech  was  made  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  is  a  son  of  my 
former  Swedish  colleague  at  Berlin,  has  held  various 
important  positions  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  has 
written  an  admirable  lii>>tory  of  Queeu  Ohrititina  of  Swe- 
den, and  is  now  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Rome.  He 
spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  considerable  latitude  in  com- 
munications to  the  press  from  the  authorities  of  the  con- 
ference; but  tlie  prevailing  opinion,  especially  of  the 
older  men,  even  of  those  from  constitutional  states, 
seemed  to  second  the  idea  of  Russia,— that  communica- 
tions to  the  press  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  com- 
prising merely  the  external  aflfairs  of  tbe  conference.  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  view  will  get  us  into  trouble;  but 
it  cannot  be  helped  at  present 


May  S4. 

As  was  to  he  expected,  there  has  began  some  reaction 
from  Oie  hopes  indulged  shortly  after  the  conference 
came  together.  At  our  arrival  tJiere  was  general  skep- 
ticism; shortly  afterward,  and  esi>ecially  when  the  or- 
ganization of  the  arbitration  committee  was  seen  to  be 
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so  good,  there  came  a  great  growth  of  hope ;  now  cornea 
the  usual  falling  back  of  uiany.  But  I  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  permanent.  Yesterday  there  was  some  talk  which, 
though  quiet,  was  none  the  less  bitter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  purpose  of  Russia  in  calling  the  conference  is  only 
to  secure  time  for  streugthouing  her  armaments;  that  she 
was  never  increasing  her  forces  at  a  greater  rate,  es- 
pecially in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  empire  aud  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  never  intriguing  more  vigorously  in 
all  directions.  To  one  who  slat«*d  this  to  me  my  answer 
simply  was  that  bad  faith  to  this  extent  on  the  part  of 
Russia  is  most  unlikely,  if  not  impossible;  that  it  would 
hand  down  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  the  eternal 
execration  and  contempt  of  mankind ;  and  tliat,  in  any 
case,  our  duty  is  clear:  to  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can; 
to  perfect  plans  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration ; 
sod  to  take  measures  for  diminishing  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing in  war. 

Meeting  Count  Miinster,  who,  after  M.  de  Staal,  is  very 
generally  considered  the  most  important  personage  here, 
we  discussed  the  subject  of  arbitration.  To  my  great  re- 
gret, I  found  him  entirely  opposed  to  it,  or,  at  least,  en- 
tirely opposed  to  any  well -developed  plan.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  oppose  a  moderate  plan  for  voluntary 
arbitration,  but  he  insisted  that  arbitration  most  be  in- 
jurious to  Germany;  that  Gemumy  is  prepared  for  war 
a«  no  other  country  is  or  can  h«;  that  she  can  mobilize 
her  army  in  ten  days;  and  that  neither  Franw,  Russia, 
□or  any  other  power  can  do  thie.  Arbitration,  he  said, 
would  simply  give  rival  powers  time  to  pot  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  would  therefore  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  Germany. 

Later  came  another  disappointment.  M.  de  Martens, 
having  read  the  memorandum  which  I  left  with  him  yes- 
terday on  the  svdjject  of  exempting  private  property,  not 
contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  upon  the  high  seas, 
called,  and  insisted  that  it  would  be  imtHtssiblc,  under  any 
just  construction  of  the  Mouravieff  programme,  to  bring 
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the  sabject  before  tbe  second  t'omnuttee  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do;  that  Russia  would  feel  obliged  to  oppose  its  in- 
troductioD;  and  that  Great  Briluin,  France,  aiid  Italy,  to 
Kay  noUiiug  of  other  powers,  would  do  tbe  same.  This 
was  rather  trying,  for  I  bad  especially  desired  to  press 
this  long-desired  improvement  in  international  law;  and 
I  showed  him  bow  persistent  the  United  States  had  been 
an  regards  this  Hubje<!t  tbruugbuut  our  whole  history, 
how  earnest  tbe  President  aud  his  cabinet  are  in  press- 
ing it  now,  and  how  our  delegation  are  bound,  under  our 
insti-uctions,  to  bring  it  before  the  eonforence.  I  insisted 
that  ve  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
it,  even  if  it  were  afterward  declared  out  of  order.  To 
this  he  demurred,  saying  that  he  feared  it  would  aroose 
unpleasant  debate.  I  then  suggested  that  tbe  paper  be 
publicly  submitted  to  our  whole  body  for  special  reference 
to  a  future  eonferen<-e,  and  this  be  took  into  consideration. 
Under  other  cireumstanoes,  I  would  have  made  a  struj^le 
in  tbe  committee  and,  indeed,  in  the  open  session  of  the 
full  eonferenee;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  we  are  sent  here 
for  is,  above  all,  to  devise  some  scheme  of  arbitration,  aod 
tliat  anj-thing  which  comes  in  the  way  of  this,  by  provok- 
ing ill-feeling  or  prolonging  discussion  on  other  points, 
will  diminish  onr  chances  of  obtaining  what  the  whole 
world  so  earnestly  desires. 

Daring  tbe  day  onr  American  delegation  held  two  ses- 
sions ;  aud.  as  a  result,  a  telegram  of  considerable  length 
to  the  Stat«  Department  was  elaborated,  asking  per- 
mission to  substitute  a  new  section  in  our  original  io- 
stnictions  regarding  au  arbitration  tribunal,  and  to  bo 
allowed  liberty  to  make  changes  in  minor  points,  as  the 
development  of  opinion  in  the  conference  may  demand. 
The  substitute  which  we  suggested  referred  especially  to 
the  clash  between  the  original  instructions  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  1  was  very  reluctant  to  send  the  despatch; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  best,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  6Te,  the  presidents  of  all  the  dele- 
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gations  went  to  the  paiac«,  by  appointment,  and  were  pre- 
ttented  to  the  young  Queen  and  to  the  Queen-mother.  The 
former  is  exc«e<:liiigly  modest,  pretty,  and  pleasant;  and 
as  she  came  into  the  room,  about  which  were  ranged  that 
lice  of  solemn,  elderly  men,  il  seemed  almost  pathetic. 
She  was  evidently  timid,  and  it  was,  at  first,  hard  work 
For  her;  but  she  got  along  well  with  Coant  Munnter,  and 
when  she  c^me  to  me  I  soon  brought  the  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  "House  in  the  Wood"  by  thank- 
ing her  for  the  pains  her  government  had  taken  in  pro- 
viding so  beautiful  a  place  for  us.  This  new  topic  seemed 
to  please  her,  and  we  had  quite  a  long  talk  upon  it;  she 
speaking  of  her  visits  to  the  park,  for  skating  and  the 
like,  and  I  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  views  in  the  park.  Then  the  delegates,  going  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen-mother,  went  through  a  similar 
formality  with  her.  She  is  very  stout,  but  fine-looking, 
with  a  kindly  face  and  maauer.  Both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter spoke,  with  perfect  ease,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
English,  and  how  many  other  languages  I  know  not.  The 
young  Queen  was  very  simply  dressed,  like  any  other 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  except  that  she  had  a  triple 
row  of  large  pearls  atmnt  her  neck.  In  the  evening,  at 
9.30,  the  entire  delegations  were  received  at  a  great 
presentation  and  Imll.  The  music  was  very  fine,  but  the 
most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the  fact  that,  as  the 
palace  was  built  under  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Horteose, 
the  main  rooms  were  in  tlie  moat  thorongli going  sti/le 
Empire,  not  only  in  their  decorations,  but  in  their  fur- 
niture and  a(«e8sorie8,^locks,  vases,  candelabra,  and 
the  like.  I  have  never  seen  that  style,  formerly  so  de- 
spised, but  now  so  fashionable,  developed  as  fully. 

After  the  presentation  I  met  Sir  .lolm  Fisher,  one  of 
the  English  delegates,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and 
found  him  very  intelligent.  Tie  said  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly for  peace,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  so,  since 
he  knew  something  of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  appears 
that  in  one  of  tlie  recent  struggles  in  China  he  went 
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ashore  with  eleven  htuidrod  men  and  rotitraod  with  only 
about  five  buodred;  but,  to  my  regret,  1  found  bim  using 
tbo  unnw  nrgument  as  regards  the  soa  that  (<ount  Miinstcr 
had  made  regarding  the  land.  Ue  said  that  the  na\7 
of  Great  Britain  was  and  would  remain  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preparation  for  war;  that  a  vast  deal  depended  on 
prompt  action  by  the  nnvj- ;  and  that  the  truce  afforded  by 
arbitration  proceedinga  would  give  otJior  powers  time, 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  have,  to  put  themiielves 
into  complete  readiness.  lie  seemed  uncertain  wholher 
it  was  best  for  Great  Britain,  onder  these  circumstances, 
to  support  a  tliorougbgoing  plan  of  arbitration;  but, 
on  the  whole,  seemed  inclined  to  try  it  to  some  extent 
Clearly  what  Great  Britain  wants  is  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitration  with  tbo  United  States;  but  she  docs  not 
care  much,  I  think,  for  such  a  provision  as  regards  other 
powers. 

There  is  considerable  curiosity  among  leading  mem- 
bers to  know  what  the  United  States  really  intends  to  do; 
and  duritiR  the  day  Sir  Julian  Pnuncefote  and  others  have 
called  to  talk  over  the  general  subject. 

The  Jjondon  "Times"  gives  quite  correctly  a  conver- 
sation of  mine,  of  rather  an  optimistic  nature,  as  to  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  arbitration,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  custom.4  iif  war;  but  in  another  ^piarter 
matters  have  not  gone  so  well:  the  "Corriere  della  Sera" 
of  Milan  publishes  a  circiinistantial  interview  with  me, 
which  has  been  copic*!  exieusivoly  in  the  Kuropean  press, 
to  the  efTect  that  I  have  declared  my  belief  in  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  diaaruiament.  This  is  a 
grotesque  misstatement.  T  have  never  dreamed  of  say- 
ing anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fad,  have  constantly  said  the 
contrary;  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  never  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  correspondent  of  tliat  or  of  any  otlier  Con- 
tinental paper. 


CHAPTER  XLVT 


AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMEmCAN  DELEOATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERBNCE  OF  THE  HAfiUE-O 

Slat/  25. 

THIS  morning  u  teatliiig  delegate  of  one  of  the  great 
Kuropean  powers  called  mid  gave  rac  a  very  intcr- 
esting  account  of  the  situation  n8  he  sees  it. 

He  stated  that  the  Uussiau  representatives,  on  arriv- 
ing here,  gave  out  that  they  were  not  prejMired  with  any 
plan  for  a  dffinite  trihunnl  of  arbitration ;  but  that  shortly 
afterward  there  appeared  some  discrepancy  on  this  point 
between  the  stnteuient^  of  the  various  ineinbert;  of  their 
delegation;  and  that  they  now  propose  a  system  of  ar- 
bitration, mediation,  and  examination  into  any  cause  of 
difficulty  between  nations. 

In  the  evening  our  secretary  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
M.  de  Staal,  the  president  »i  the  Russian  delegation  and 
of  the  conference,  and  was  told  that  this  plan  would, 
within  a  day  or  two,  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  whole 
body. 

This  is  a  favorable  sign.  More  and  more  it  looks  as 
if  the  great  majority  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  scheme  of  arbitration  embracing  a  court 
and  defmite.  well-contrived  accessories. 

The  above-mentioned  discrepancy  between  various 
statementf-  of  the  Russians  leads  me  to  think  that  what 
Count  Mtinster  told  me  some  days  since  may  have  some 
truth  in  it  — namely,  that  Polwdonostzeff,  whom  I  knew 
well,  when  minister  to  RusFtia,  as  the  strongest  man  on 
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moral,  religious,  and  social  qnestions  in  that  conntry, 
really  the  autlior  of  the  docutnenUi  that  were  originally 
given  to  the  world  as  ouianating  from  the  Russian  For- 
eign Offiee,  and  that  he  hsH  now  added  to  them  this  definite 
fteheme  for  arbitration.  Kemembering  our  old  conversa- 
tions, in  whirh  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  raoncy 
in  order  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian  elergy, 
and  so  improve  their  moral  as  well  as  religious  condition. 
T  can  understand  easily  that  he  may  have  greatly  at  heart 
a  plan  which  would  save  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  Russia  on  war,  and  enable  him  to  do  ^, 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  church.  ^M 

Dined  at  the  British  legation  with  the  minister,  my^^ 
old  friend  of  St  Petersburg  days.  Sir  Henry  Howard, 
De  Martens,  the  real  head  of  the  Russian  delegation,  be- 
ing of  the  |>arty,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the  latter  abont 
Russia  and  Russians.  He  told  me  that  Pobedonostzeff 
is  now  be<M>niing  old  and  intirm,  and  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  a  sort  of  cleaning  out  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior— a  procedure  which  was  car-  ^ 
tainly  needed  in  my  time.  ^ 

Later  iu  the  evening  we  went  to  a  reception  by  Baron 
van  Ilardenbroek,  the  grand  ehanibertnin,  where  I  met 
various  interesting  persons,  especially  M.  Descamps,  the 
eminent  Belgian  delegate,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  his  speeeh 
yesterday  morning,  upset  his  inkstand  and  lavished  its 
contents  on  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  devotee  of  arbitration, 
and  is  preparing  a  summary  for  the  committee  intrusted 
with  that  subject.  There  seemed  to  ho,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  various  delegates  at  this  reception,  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  encouragement. 

During  the  day  Mr.  I-oeher,  a  Berlin  sculptor,  called, 
and  carried  me  off  to  see  his  plan  of  a  great  statue  of 
*'Peac«"  which  he  hopes  to  induce  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  erect  in  Paris.  It  seems  to  me  well  conceived,  all  ex- 
cept the  main  figure,  which  I  could  not  induce  myself  to 
tike.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  sculptor  to  avoid  any  more 
female  fibres,  and  to  embody  virile  aspirations  for  peace, 
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he  has  placed  this  main  figure  at  the  sumniit  of  tlie  monu- 
racnt  in  something  like  a  long  pea-jacket,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient mantle  at  the  hack,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head. 

The  Diiuiber  ol  people  with  plans,  selieines,  notions,  nos- 
trums, whimsies  of  all  sorta,  who  press  npon  us  and  try 
to  take  our  time,  is  enormous;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  pest  of  interviewers  and  photographers,  life  becomes 
serious  indeed. 


At  two  (he  committee  on  arbitration  met,  and,  as  it 
is  the  largest  of  all,  its  session  was  held  in  the  main  hall 
under  the  dome.  The  Russian  plan  was  presented,  and 
was  found  to  embrace  three  distinct  features: 

First,  elements  of  a  plan  of  meiiialion ;  8e4X)ndly,  a  plan 
for  international  arbitration;  thirdly,  a  plan  for  the  inter- 
national examination  of  questionH  arising  between  pow- 
ers, such  examination  being  conducted  by  persons  chosen 
by  each  of  the  contestanls.  This  last  is  a  new  feature, 
and  is  known  as  a  commission  iniemationalc  d'enquetc. 

The  project  for  a  plan  of  arbitration  snbmils  a  number 
of  minor  matters  to  compulsory  arbitration,  but  the  main 
mass  of  differences  to  voluntary  arbitration. 

But  there  was  no  definite  proposal  for  a  tribunal,  and 
there  was  an  evident  feeling  of  disappointment,  which 
was  presently  voioed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  who,  in 
the  sort  of  plain,  do^ed  way  of  a  man  who  doe-s  not 
purpose  to  lose  what  he  came  for,  presented  a  resolution 
looking  definitely  to  the  establishment,  hero  and  now,  of 
an  international  tribunal  of  arbitration.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  whole  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee,  to 
pnt  this  and  any  other  proposals  submitted  into  shape 
for  discussion  by  the  main  committee.  Tn  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  American  delegation  received  an  answer 
to  its  telegram  to  the  State  department,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  since  it  left  us  virtually  free  to  take 
the  course  which  circumstances  might  authorize,  in  view 
of  the  main  object  to  be  attained.    But  it  came  too  late  to 
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enable  ns  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  tbc  meetiog  abovo  re- 
ferred to,  and  1  obtained  jwrniission  from  the  president, 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  to  defer  the  presentation  of  oiiTj 
scheme  nntil  about  the  inid<lle  of  next  week. 

Jnst  before  the  session  of  the  main  committee,  at  which 
the  Kussian  plan  was  re<.-eived,  I  ha<l  a  long  and  very 
interesting  talk  with  Mr.  van  Karuebeek,  one  of  Uie  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  Xetherlands,  a  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  present  chief  of  Hie  Dnleh  delega- 
tion in  the  conference.  He  seems  clearheaded  and  far- 
sighted,  and  his  belief  is  that  tJie  conference  will  reallir 
do  something  of  value  for  arbitration.  He  says  that  men 
who  arrived  here  apjwrGntly  indifferent  have  now  bo-j 
come  interested,  and  that  amour  propre,  if  nothing  elsfl^ 
will  lead  them  to  elaborate  someUiing  likely  to  be  aseful. 
He  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  value  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  keep 
nations  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  way,  other 
than  war,  of  ttettling  dispntes. 

A  delegate  also  informeti  me  that  tn  talking  with  M. 
de  Staal  the  latter  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  pres- 
ent conference  is  only  the  first  of  a  Beries,  and  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  another  will  be  held  nest  winter  or  nest 
spring. 

In  the  evening  I  made  the  acqnaintauce  of  Mr.  Mar* 
shall,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is  here  prepar- 
ing some  magaziac  ortirles  on  The  Hague  and  Uie  con- 
ference, lie  is  a  very  interesting  man  on  various 
accounts,  and  espet'ially  at  present,  xince  he  has  but  jui^t 
returned  from  the  Cuban  cnmpaign,  where  he  wan  fear- 
fully wounded,  receiving  two  shotn  which  carried  away 
parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  bullet  being  left  in  bis 
body.  He  seems  very  cheerful^  though  obliged  to  get 
aboat  OD  cratches. 
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things  for  the  human  race,  iocloding  considerable  ad- 
vautages,  in  many  cases,  for  themselves. 

Best  of  ail,  by  far,  was  John  Bellows  of  (ilonoester,  oar 
old  tjuaker  friend  at  St.  Petersburg,  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  take  by  the  hand:  he,  at  leatit,  is  a  tliornughly 
good  man— sincere,  honest,  earnest,  and  blessed  with  good 
Bcnse. 

The  number  of  documents,  printed  and  written,  com- 
ing in  upon  ns  is  stiti  enormous.  Many  are  virtually  ser- 
mons displaying  tlie  evils  of  war,  tlie  blessings  of  peace, 
and  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  Bible.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  tliat  our  earlier  sacred  books  indicAte 
approval  by  the  Almighty  of  some  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty peoples  and  moat  cruel  wars  ever  known,  aucb  a 
recommendation  seems  lacking  in  "actuality." 

This  morning  ve  had  another  visit  from  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  president  of  the  British  delegation,  and  dis- 
cussed with  hira  an  amalgamation  of  Ihe  Uusslan,  British, 
and  American  proposals  for  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He 
finds  himself,  as  we  all  do,  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
Kttssian  docnment,  which,  inadofiuate  as  it  is,  shows 
ability  in  devii^iug  a  permanent  scheme  both  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration. 

During  the  day  President  Low,  who  had  been  asked  by 
our  delegation  to  bring  the  various  proposals  agreed 
to  by  us  into  definite  shape,  made  his  report;  it  was  thor- 
oaghly  well  done,  and,  with  some  slight  changes,  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  our  final  project  of  an  arbitration 
scheme.  We  are  all  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  2t)th,  for  a 
study  of  it. 

In  the  evening  to  the  concert  given  to  the  conference  by 
Ihe  iHirROinaster  and  city  council.  It  was  very  fine,  and 
the  audience  was  large  and  brilliant.  There  was  music 
by  Tschaikovaky,  Grieg,  and  Wagner,  some  of  which  was 
good,  but  mo.-^t  of  it  seemed  to  me  noisy  and  tending  no- 
wbitber;  happily,  in  the  midst  of  it  came  two  noble  pieces, 
one  by  Beethoven  and  tlic  other  by  Kfozart,  which  gave 
a  delightful  relief. 

U.-U 
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Dron  wUh  Dr.  HoOi  to  Ditft.  fwMlak  mm 
■erTineattbe**Ke«ClnnL"    Tie  bnldi^  «n  BoUe. 
hoi  tkf  ««r«ia*  ■twD>d  r9tj  nude  and  fiiaal,  Beari^  tbe 

whole  of  it iMiilJH  of  t^o  k"«  aersiaiM  Mpusted  by 

bpSDM,  awl  all  KMpcmkablr  dremry. 

AftcTvard  we  aaw  tbe  hioifaa  of  WHGaa  cf  Onafe  and  I 
Orotiaa,  and  they  idiTed  maat  tbongSrfB.  I  vii 
ftrrt  ntmiiy  forty  yeara  ago,  witfa  three  pefeeoa  verv  d«r 
to  mo,  atl  of  wbom  are  now  passed  away.  More  than  ev«r 
it  it  clear  to  me  that  of  all  booln  ever  written—  not  claim- 
ing  dnriDe  inKpiration— the  great  work  of  Orotina  od 
'•War  and  Peace"  has  been  of  most  benefit  to  manldad. 
Oar  work  here,  at  tbe  end  of  the  nineteenth  reDtnry,  U 
the  direct  revolt  of  hU,  at  the  begmning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

Afterward  to  the  Prinzenhof,  visiting  the  place  where 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated.  Was  glad  to  see 
(be  new  Btatne  of  Orotios  in  front  of  the  chnrch  where 
be  lies  boried. 

May  »$. 

In  tbe  morning  President  Low  and  myself  walked,  and 
talked  over  varionB  proposalR  for  arbitration,  especially 
our  Mvn.  It  looks  much  as  if  we  can  amalgamate  the  Rus- 
ninn,  BritiRh,  and  original  American  plans  into  a  good 
Brrangoment  for  a  tribunal.  Wo  also  discussed  a  scheme 
fur  Ihe  selection,  hy  disHRreeing  nations,  of  "seconding 
jwwprs,"  who,  before  tlic  beginning  of  hostilities,  or  even 
nfler,  shall  attempt  to  settle  difficulties  between  powers, 
or,  if  nnsuccejiBrul,  to  stop  them  as  soon  after  war  begins 
ftH  the  honor  of  the  nations  concerned  may  allow.  The 
Germans  greatly  favor  tliis  plan,  since  it  resembles  their 
tribnnni  of  honor  (Ehrengericht) ;  it  was  originally  sog- 
genteil  to  us  by  onr  seeretarj-.  Dr.  Ilolls. 

In  the  evening,  at  six,  the  AmoricAn  delegation  met. 
M>  had  before  us  type-written  copies  of  our  whole  ar- 
bitration project  ns  elaborated  in  onr  pre^ions  sessions, 
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and  sundry  eliangos  having  Imh-d  made,  most  of  thorn  ver- 
baJ,  the  whole,  after  coosiderable  discussion,  was  adopted. 

At  leu  I  It^n,  via  Hook  of  Holland  and  Llurwtt^h,  for 
LondoD,  arriving  about  ten  the  uext  morning,  and  attend- 
ing to  variouii  matters  of  business.  It  was  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  could  have  for  tbU  purpose  an  almost  complete 
lull  in  our  prowedings.  the  first  and  second  committees  of 
the  coi)ft;rvtiue  bi'ing  at  work  on  technical  mutters,  and  tliu 
third  not  meeting  until  next  Monday. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Lyt^enni  Theatre,  saw 
Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in  Sardou's  "Kobea- 
pierre,"and  for  tlie  first  time  in  my  life  was  woefully  dis- 
appointed in  them.  The  play  is  wretchedly  conceived, 
and  it  amazes  me  that  Sarduu,  who  wrote  "Thermidor," 
which  is  as  admirable  as  "Itobespierre"  is  miserable, 
oonid  ever  have  attached  bis  name  to  such  a  piece. 

For  the  wret<^heduess  of  its  form  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  into  English, 
and  doubtless  cut,  pieeed,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Lyceum 
audiences;  but  when  one  compares  the  conspiracy  part 
of  it  with  a  properly  conceived  drama  in  which  a  con- 
spiracy is  develo)>L'd,  like  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  t3ie  dif- 
ference is  enormously  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  literature 
the  play  in  its  ICiiglish  dres)^  is  below  contempt 

As  to  its  historical  contents,  Sardou  resorts  to  an  ex- 
petiieul  which,  although  quite  French  in  its  character, 
brings  the  whole  thing  down  to  a  lower  level  than  any- 
thing in  which  I  had  ever  seen  Irving  before.  The  center 
of  intt-Tfst  is  a  youiig  royalist  who,  having  been  present 
vith  bis  mother  and  sister  at  the  roll-call  of  the  con- 
denmt^d  and  tlie  harrowing  sceues  resulting  therefrom, 
rushes  forth,  determined  to  assassinate  Uobesplerre,  but 
is  discovered  by  the  latter  to  be  his  loug-lost  illegitimate 
SOD,  and  then  occur  a  scries  of  mystifications  suited  only 
to  t}ie  lowest  boulevard  melodrama. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  the  only  thing  that  showed 
Ir^nng's  great  ability  was  the  scene  in  tlie  forest  of 
Jlontmoreucy,  where,  as  Hobespicrre,  ho  reveals  at  one 
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moment,  in  bis  talk  with  the  Knglisb  envoy,  bis  ambition, 
bis  overestimate  of  himself,  bin  eaapicion  of  everybody 
and  everyUiing,  bis  williuKQOBs  to  bo  cruel  to  any  extent 
in  order  to  baffle  possible  enemies ;  and  tben,  next  moment, 
on  tbe  arrival  of  bis  young  friendti,  boys  and  girls,  the 
sentimental,  Kousseau  side  of  bis  character.  This  transi- 
tion was  verj-  striking.  Tbe  changes  in  tbe  expression 
of  Irving's  face  were  marvolous— as  wonderful  as  those 
in  bis  Louis  XI ;  bot  that  was  very  nearly  all.  In  every- 
thing else,  Ooi|uelin,  as  1  bad  seen  him  in  Sardou's 
'  ■  Tbennidor, ' '  was  infinitely  better. 

Beiiidos  tliia,  the  piece  was,  in  general,  grotesquely  an- 
historical.  It  exhibits  Robespierre's  colleagnes  in  the 
t'ominitt<«  of  Public  Safety  as  noisy  and  dirty  street 
blackguards.  Now,  bad  as  they  were,  tbey  were  not  at  all 
of  tliat  species,  nor  did  Uieir  deliberations  take  place  in 
the  manner  depicted.  Billaud-Varennes  is  represented 
as  a  dninken  vagalmnd  sitting  on  a  table  at  tbe  com- 
mittee and  declaiming.  He  was  not  this  at  all,  nor  was 
Tallien,  vile  as  be  was,  anything  like  tbe  blackguard 
shown  in  tins  piece. 

The  final  scene,  in  which  Kobespierre  is  brought  under 
accusation  by  the  O>nvention,  was  vaatly  inferior  to  the 
same  thing  in  "Thermidor";  and,  what  was  worse,  in- 
stead of  paraphrasing  or  translating  the  Hpeecbes  of  Bil- 
laud-Vai-ennes,  Tallien,  and  Kobespierre,  which  he  might 
have  found  in  tbe  "Moniteur,"  Sardnu,  or  rather  Tr^-ing, 
makes  the  leading  characters  yell  harangncs  very  much 
of  tbe  sort  which  would  be  made  in  a  meeting  of  drunken 
dock  laborers  to-tJay.  Irving's  part  in  tliis  was  not  at 
all  well  done.  The  unbistorical  details  now  came  thick 
and  fast,  among  them  liiK  putting  hi»  head  down  on 
the  table  of  the  tribune  as  a  sign  of  exhanstion,  and 
(hen,  at  tbe  close,  shooting  himself  in  front  of  (he  tribunal. 
If  he  did  shoot  himself,  which  is  doubtful,  it  was  neither 
at  that  time  nor  in  that  place. 

But,  worst  of  all,  tbe  character  of  Kobespierre  was 
made  far  too  melodramatic^  and  waa  otterly  unworthy  of 
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Irviiiff,  whom,  in  all  his  other  pieces,  I  have  vastly  ad- 
mired. Ife  completely  misconceives  his  hetx).  Instead  of 
reprcitoQting  him  as,  from  first  to  lust,  a  shallow  Koasseau 
sentimentalist,  with  the  proper  mixture  of  vanity,  sus- 
picion, and  cruelty,  he  puts  into  him  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  ruffian,  which  was  not  at  all  in  Kobcspicrro's  char- 
acter. 

The  most  striking  scone  in  the  whole  was  the  roll-call 
at  tlie  prison.  Thin  was  perhaps  better  than  that  in  Sar- 
don's  "Thermidor,"  and  the  tableaux  were  decidedly 
better. 

The  scene  at  (he  "Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
was  also  very  striking,  and  in  many  respects  historical ; 
but,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  perfo^mau^^e  re- 
ferred to  did  not  take  place  as  represented,  but  in  the 
garden  directly  in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  The  family 
scene  at  the  house  of  Duplay  the  carpenter  was  exceed- 
ingly well  managed;  old  Uuplay,  smoking  his  pipe,  listen- 
ing to  his  daughters  playing  on  a  spinet  and  singing 
sentimental  songs  of  the  Itousseau  period,  was  perfect. 
The  old  carpenter  and  bis  family  evidently  Mt  that  the 
golden  age  had  at  last  arrived;  that  hnmanity  was  at  the 
end  of  its  troubles;  and  that  the  world  was  indebted  for 
it  alt  to  their  lodger  Robespierre,  who  sat  in  the  midst 
of  tbem  reading,  writing,  and  enjoying  the  coddling  and 
applause  lavished  upon  bim.  And  be  and  they  were  to 
go  to  the  guillotine  within  a  week! 

Incidentally  there  came  a  little  touch  worthy  of  Sardou ; 
for,  as  Robespierre  reads  his  letters,  he  finds  one  from 
bis  brother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  and 
revolutionist  of  ability  whose  acquaintance  he  lias  just 
made,  whom  he  very  much  likes,  and  whose  republicanism 
he  thoronghly  indorses— one  Diionaparle.  Tliis  might 
have  oeenrred,  and  very  likely  did  occur,  very  much  as 
shown  on  the  stage;  for  one  of  the  charges  which  nearly 
ooet  Bonaparte  his  life  on  the  Ninth  Thermidor  was  that 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  younger  Robespierre, 
vho  was  executed  with  his  more  famous  brother. 
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On  the  whole,  the  play  was  very  disappoiDting.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  hi».sed  at  tlie  Port«  St.  Martia, 
and  probably  at  any  other  Paris  theater. 


June  1. 

Having  left  I/>ndon  last  evening,  I  arrived  at  The 
Hague  early  this  morning  and  fuund,  to  my  groat  satis- 
faction,  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  third  committee 
had  nnauimoualy  adopted  tlie  American  plan  uf  "ticcond- 
iug  powers,"  and  that  our  whole  general  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion wilt  be  to-day  in  print  and  tranalated  into  French 
for  presentation.  I  also  find  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's 
arbitration  project  has  admirable  points. 

The  first  article  in  Sir  Julian's  proposal  states  that, 
with  the  desire  to  facilitate  immediate  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration by  nations  which  may  fail  to  adjnst  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  diffei-ences  arising  between  Ibem,  the  sig- 
natory powers  agree  to  organize  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  international  arbitration,  aocessible  at  all  times,  to 
be  governed  by  a  <!ode,  provided  by  this  conference,  so 
far  as  applicable  and  consistent  with  any  special  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  beti«'oen  the  contesting  parties. 

Its  second  provision  is  the  ostablisliment  of  a  perma- 
nent central  office,  where  tlie  records  of  the  tribunal  shall 
be  preserved  and  its  official  business  transacted,  with  a 
permanent  secretary,  archivist,  and  suitable  staff,  who 
shall  reside  on  the  spot.  This  office  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  assembling  of  the  tribunal,  at  the  request  of 
contesting  parties. 

Its  third  provision  is  that  each  of  the  signatory  powers 
shall  transmit  Uie  names  of  two  persons  who  shall  be  rec- 
ognized in  their  own  country  as  jurists  or  publicists  of 
high  character  and  fitness,  and  who  shall  be  qualified 
to  act  as  judges.  These  persons  shall  be  members  of 
the  tribunal,  and  a  list  of  their  names  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  central  office.  In  case  of  death  or  retirement  of 
any  one  of  these,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  new 
appointment. 
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Its  fourth  provision  is  tliat  any  of  the  signatory  powers 
lesiring  to  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  for  tlie  8ett(e- 
mcut  of  differenceH  shall  make  known  such  desire  to  the 
Becretar>'  of  the  central  office,  who  shall  tlierenpon  furnish 
the  powers  concerned  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  from  which  such  powers  may  select  such  num- 
ber of  judges  as  tJiey  may  think  best.  The  powers  con- 
cerned may  also,  if  Ibey  think  fit,  adjoin  to  these  judges 
any  other  person,  although  his  name  may  not  appear  on 
the  list.  The  persons  so  selected  shall  constitute  the 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  such  arbitration,  and  shall 
assemble  at  such  date  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
litigants. 

The  tribunal  shall  ordinarily  hold  its  sessions  at  - — -; 
but  it  shall  have  power  to  fix  its  place  of  session  else- 
where, and  to  (^ange  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  suggest. 

The  fUtli  provision  is  that  any  power,  even  though  not 
represented  in  tJie  present  conference,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  tribunal  on  such  tenns  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
rejfulations. 

Provision  sixth:  The  government  of is  charged 

by  the  signatory  powers,  on  tlieir  behalf,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  to  name  a 

permanent  council  of  administration,  at ,  composed 

of  five  members  and  a  secretary.  This  council  shall  or- 
ganize and  establish  the  central  office,  which  shall  he 
under  its  control  and  direction.  It  shall  make  such  niles 
and  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  ofiice;  it 
shall  dispose  of  all  questions  that  may  arise  in  relation 
to  the  working  of  Uie  tribunal,  or  which  may  lie  referred 
to  it  by  the  central  office;  it  shall  make  all  subordinate 
apiMiintmentA,  may  aus|)end  or  dismiss  all  employees,  and 
abatl  fix  their  salaries  and  control  their  oxponditure. 
This  conncii  shall  select  its  president,  who  shall  have 
a  casting-vote.  The  romuneration  of  the  members  shall 
he  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  accord  between  tlie  signa- 
tory powers. 
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Provision  seventh;  The  Bignatory  powers  agree  to 
share  among  them  tlie  expenses  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  central  office  and  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration ;  bnt  the  expenses  incident  to  every  arbitration,  in- 
clndiug  the  remuneration  of  the  arbiters,  shall  be  equally 
borne  by  the  contesting  powers. 

From  a  tlieoretical  point  of  view,  T  prefer  to  tJiis  our 
American  plan  of  a  tribunal  permanently  in  session:  the 
judges,  in  every  particular  case,  to  be  selected  from  tliis. 
Thus  would  be  provided  a  court  of  any  odd  number  be- 
tween three  and  nine,  as  the  contesting  powers  may  desire. 
Bnt  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  even  though  the  Rua- 
siao  plan  of  requiring  the  signatory  powers  to  send  to  the 
tribunal  a  multitude  of  smaller  matters,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service,  etc.,  is  carried  out,  the  great 
danger  is  that  such  a  court,  sitting  constantly  as  we  pro- 
pose, would,  for  some  years,  have  very  little  to  do,  and 
that  soon  we  should  have  demagogues  and  feather-brained 
"reformers"  ridiculing  them  as  "useless,"  "eating  their 
heads  off,"  and  "doing  nothing";  Uiat  then  demagogic 
appeals  might  lead  one  nation  after  another  to  withdraw 
from  an  arrangement  involving  large  exi>ense  apparently 
useless;  and  in  view  of  this  latter  difficulty  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  think  tliat  we  may,  under  our  amended  in- 
structions, agree  to  support,  in  its  essential  features  as 
above  given,  the  British  proposal,  and,  with  some  reser- 
vations, the  code  proposed  by  tlie  Russians. 

Among  the  things  named  by  the  Russians  as  subjects 
which  the  agreeing  jtowera  must  submit  to  arbitration, 
are  those  relating  to  river  navigation  and  international 
canals;  and  this,  in  view  of  our  present  difficulties  in 
Alaska  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Isthmus  <]lanal,  we  can 
hardly  agree  to.  During  the  morning  Sir  Julian  came 
in  and  talked  over  our  plan  of  arbitration  as  well  as  bis 
own  and  that  submitted  by  Russia.  TTe  said  that  he  had 
seen  M.  de  Staal.  and  that  it  was  agree<l  between  thera 
tliat  the  latter  should  send  Kir  Julian,  at  the  first  moment 
possible,  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian  and  British 
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plans,  and  this  Sir  Julian  promised  that  be  would  brinf; 
to  U8,  giving  us  a  chance  to  insert  any  features  from 
our  own  plan  which,  tn  our  judgment,  might  be  important. 
He  seemed  much  encouraged,  as  we  all  are. 

Returning  to  our  rooms,  I  found  Count  Miinster,  As 
usual,  he  was  very  interesting;  and,  after  discussing  sun- 
dry features  of  the  Russian  plan,  he  told  one  or  two 
rather  good  stories.  He  said  that  during  his  stay  in  St. 
Peteri<burg  as  minister,  early  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II,  he  had  a  very  serious  quarrel  with  Prince  Qortchakoff, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  afterward  hecame  the 
famous  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

Connt  Munster  had  received  one  day  from  a  professor 
at  Gottingen  a  letter  slating  that  a  young  fieniian  savant, 
traveling  for  scientific  pun'ones  in  TiuHsisi,  Imd  been  seized 
and  treatet]  as  a  prisoner,  williout  any  proper  cause  what- 
ever; that,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  peaceful  botaniz- 
ing, a  police  officer,  who  was  taking  a  gang  of  cnniinals 
to  Siberia,  had  come  along,  and  one  of  his  prisoners  hav- 
ing escaped,  this  officer,  in  order  to  avoid  censure,  had 
seized  the  young  savant,  quietly  clapped  Uie  number  of  the 
missing  man  on  his  back,  put  him  in  with  the  gang  of 
prisoners,  and  carried  him  off  along  with  the  rest;  so 
that  he  was  now  held  as  a  convict  in  Siberia.  The  count 
put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  thinking  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  t«  use  it,  and  a  day  or  two  after^vard  his 
chance  came.  Walking  on  the  qnay,  he  met  the  Emperor 
(Alexander  II),  who  greeted  him  heartily,  and  said,  "Let 
me  walk  with  you."  After  walking  and  talking  some  time, 
the  count  told  the  story  nf  the  young  German,  whereupon 
the  Emperor  asked  for  proofs  of  its  truth.  At  this  Miin- 
ster pulled  the  letter  out  of  bis  pocket;  and,  both  having 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  walk,  the 
Emperor  read  it.  On  finishing  it,  the  Emperor  said: 
"Such  a  thiug  as  this  can  happen  only  In  Russia."  That 
very  aftenioon  he  sent  a  special  police  squad,  post-haste, 
all  the  way  to  Siberia,  ordering  them  to  find  the  young 
German  and  bring  bini  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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Next  day  Count  Muoster  caUed  at  tho  Foreign  Office 
on  carreut  business,  when  OortcbakofF  name  at  him  in 
a  groat  rago,  asking  him  by  what  right  he  oommunieated 
directly  with  the  Emperor;  and  insisting  that  he  had  no 
buaiuess  to  give  a  letter  directly  to  the  Emperor,  that  it 
onght  to  have  gone  tbroogh  the  Foreign  Office.  Qort* 
diakoff  reproached  the  iiomit  bitterly  for  tbis  departure 
from  elementarj-  diplomatic  etiquette.  At  this  Miinster 
replied:  "I  gave  tlie  letter  to  the  Emperor  because  he 
asked  me  for  it,  and  I  did  not  give  it  to  you  because  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  you  would  pigeonhole  it  and  the 
Emperor  would  never  hear  of  it  I  concede  much  in  mak- 
ing any  answer  at  all  to  yonr  talk,  which  seema  to  me 
of  a  sort  not  u^nal  between  gentlemen."  At  this  Qort- 
rhakoff  was  much  milder,  and  finally  almost  obaeqaious, 
bocoming  apparently  one  of  Munster's  devoted  friends, 
evidently  thinking  that,  as  MiinsU'r  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Uie  Kniperor,  he  was  a  man  to  be  caltivatod. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  was  also  interesting.  The  po- 
licemen, after  their  long  jonmey  to  Siberia,  foiud  the 
young  German  and  brought  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  Emperor  received  him  very  cordially  and  gave  him 
twenty  thousand  rubles  as  an  indemnity  for  the  wrong 
done  him.  The  yonng  savant  told  Miinster  that  he  had 
not  been  badly  treated,  that  he  bad  been  assigned  a  very 
pleasant  little  cottage,  and  had  perfect  freedom  to  parsae 
his  scientific  researches. 

On  my  talking  with  the  count  about  certain  Russian 
abuses,  and  iimititairtiiig  that  Kussia,  at  least  in  court 
circles,  had  improved  greatly  under  Alexander  III  as  re- 
gar(]ed  corniption,  be  said  that  he  feared  she  was  now 
going  back,  and  be  tben  repeated  a  remark  made  by  the 
old  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  Alexander  H,  who 
said  that  if  any  Russian  were  intrusted  with  the  official 
care  of  a  canary  he  would  immediately  set  up  and  main- 
tain a  coach  and  pair  out  of  it. 

At  six  o'clock  our  American  delegation  met  and  heard 
reports,  espetnally   from  Captain  Maban  and  Captain 
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^^  Crosier,  with  reference  \o  the  doiogs  io  the  (atbcotnmit' 
^HiMB.  (^ptain  Ushsn  reported  that  he  had  voted  agiiin^t 
^^bDrfaiddiiig  a^ihvxiatiQg  bomb^  etc..  evidently  with  the 
'idea  that  flocfa  a  prorision  would  pro%-e  to  be  rather  harm- 
ful than  helpful  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Captain  Crozier  reported  that  his  subcommittee  of 
committee  N"o.  2  bad.  at  its  recent  meeting,  triod  to  take 
up  the  exemption  of  private  propertj-  from  seiaure  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  but  had  been  declared  out 
of  order  by  the  chairman,  l*e  MarteDs,  the  leading  Rus- 
Biao  delegate-,  who  seems  determined  to  prevent  the  sub- 
ject oocniDg  before  the  eonference.  The  question  before 
onr  American  delegation  now  was,  Shall  we  try  to  push 
this  American  proposal  before  Uie  snboommiltee  of  the 
second  committee,  or  before  the  entire  conference  at  a 
later  period  f  and  the  general  opinion  wa«  in  favor  of  the 

rjatter  coarse.  It  was  not  thouglit  best  to  delay  the  arbi- 
tration plan  by  its  introduction  at  present. 
In  the  evening  dined  with  MiniMer  Newel,  and  bad  a 
very  interesting  talk  with  Van  Kamebeek.  wbo  had  al- 
ready favorably  imprewied  me  by  his  clear-headedness 
and  straigbt forwardness;  also  with  Messrs.  Asser,  mem- 
ber of  the  Dutch  Council  of  State,  and  Rahnsen,  member 
of  the  Upj>er  (liamher  of  tlie  States  General,  both  of 
whom  are  inHaential  delegates. 

AH  three  of  these  men  spoke  strongly  In  favor  of  our 
plan  for  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  high 
seas.  Van  Kamcbpek  with  especial  earnestness.  He  said 
that,  looking  merely  at  the  material  interesta  of  Ihe  Nolh- 
erlands,  he  might  very  well  favor  the  retention  of  the 
present  system,  since  his  countiy  is  little  likely  lo  go  into 
war,  and  is  certain  to  proflt  by  the  carrying  trade  in  easo 
of  any  conflict  between  the  great  powers;  that,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  targe  amount  of  commerce 
would  come  to  Holland  as  a  neutral  power;  but  that  it 
was  a  question  of  right  and  of  a  proper  development  of 
international  law,  and  that  he,  ae  well  as  Uio  two  othef 
gentlemen  above  named,  was  very  earnestly  in  fa%'or  of 
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joint  action  by  the  powers  who  arc  in  favor  of  our  pro- 
poiuil.  He  Uioughl  tliHt  th(>  important  thing  jast  now  is 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Germany,  which  seeinii  to  be 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  nndecided  which  to  take. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  one  of  my  European  col- 
leagues,  who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  inner  history 
of  the  calling  of  tlic  conference,  told  me  that  the  reason 
why  Professor  Stengel  was  made  a  delegate  was  not  that 
he  wrote  tlie  book  in  praise  of  war  and  depreciating  ar- 
bitration, wbieb  caused  bis  appointment  to  be  so  unfavor- 
ably eommented  upon,  but  Iwcause,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  he  represented  Bavaria ;  and 
that  as  Bavaria,  though  represented  at  St  Petersburg, 
was  not  invited,  it  was  thought  very  estiential  that  a  well- 
known  man  from  that  kingdom  should  be  put  into  the  gen- 
eral German  delegation. 

On  my  asking  why  Brazil,  though  represented  at  St 
Petersburg,  was  not  invited,  he  answered  that  Brazil  was 
invited,  but  showed  no  desire  t«  bo  represented.  On  my 
asking  him  if  he  snpiKwed  this  was  because  other  South 
American  powers  were  not  invited,  lie  ttaid  tliat  lie  thought 
not;  that  it  was  rather  its  own  indifference  and  care- 
lessness, arising  from  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
government  in  that  country.  On  my  saying  that  the  Em- 
peror I>om  Pwlrn,  in  his  time,  would  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  send  a  strong  delegation,  he  said:  "Yes,  he 
eertainly  wonUI  have  done  so;  but  the  present  govern- 
ment is  a  poor  sort  of  thing." 

I  also  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  publieists 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  Uie  questions  dividing  parties  in 
this  country,  telling  him  that  1  found  it  hard  to  understand 
the  line  of  cleavage  between  them.  He  answered  that  it 
is,  in  tlie  main,  a  line  between  religious  conservatives  and 
liberals;  the  conservatives  embracing  tlie  Koman  Catho- 
lics and  high  orthodox  Protestants,  and  the  liberals  those 
of  more  advanced  opinions.  He  said  that  socialism  plays 
DO  great  part  in  Holland;  that  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives is  very  small  compared  with  that  in  many  En- 
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ropcan  states;  that  tho  questions  on  which  parties  divide 
are  mainly  tliose  in  whirh  clericHi  ideas  are  mure  or  less 
prominent;  tlmt  the  liberal  party,  if  it  keeps  togeUior, 
is  raach  the  stronger  party  of  the  two,  but  that  it  snffers 
greatly  from  itfi  eliquet;  and  faetions. 

On  retorning  home  after  dinner,  I  found  a  cipher  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  State  informing  u«  that 
President  McKinley  thinks  that  our  American  commis- 
sion ought  not  to  urge  any  proposal  for  ''seconding  pow- 
ers"; tliat  he  fears  lest  it  may  blocrk  the  way  of  the  arhi- 
tration  proposals.  This  shows  that  imperfect  reports 
have  reached  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  The  fact  is 
that  the  proposal  of  "seconding  powers"  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  subeonimittee  when  it  was  presented;  that 
the  members  very  generally  telegraphed  home  to  their 
governments,  and  at  once  received  orders  to  support  it; 
Lthat  it  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  subcommit- 
^tee ;  and  that  its  strongest  advocates  were  the  men  who  are 
most  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan.  So  far  from  in- 
juring the  prospects  of  arbitration,  it  has  increased  them ; 
it  is  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a  victory  for  our  delega- 
tion, and  has  increased  respect  for  our  country,  and  for 
anything  wc  may  hereafter  present 

June  2. 

This  morning  we  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale,  embodying  the  facts  above  stated. 

The  shoals  of  telegrams,  reporlw  of  proceedings  of  so- 
cieties, hortatory  letters,  crankish  proimsais,  and  peace 
pamphlets  from  America  continue.  One  of  the  telegrams 
which  came  late  last  night  was  piithotic;  it  declared  that 
three  millions  of  Christian  Kndeavorers  bade  us  "God- 
speed," etc.,  etc. 

During  the  morning  De  Martens,  Ijow,  HoIIs,  and  my- 
self had  a  very  Ihornnghgoing  discnission  of  the  Rus- 
sian, British,  ancj  .'\merican  arbitration  plans.  We  found 
the  eminent  Russian  under  very  curious  misapprehen- 
sions regarding  some  minor  points,  one  of  them  being  that 
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he  had  mistaken  the  signifieatJon  of  our  word  "publicist"; 
and  we  were  eH|>ecially  surprised  to  find  liis  use  of  the 
Freiioh  word  "publieiste"  so  broad  that  it  would  in- 
clude M.  Henri  Bochefort,  Mr.  Stead,  or  any  newspaper 
writer;  and  he  waa  quite  as  surprised  to  And  that  with  as 
it  would  include  only  such  men  as  Orotius,  Wheaton, 
C'alvo,  and  himsielf. 

After  a  long  and  intricate  discussion  we  separated  on 
very  good  terms,  having  made,  I  think,  decided  progresBj 
toward  fusing  all  three  arbitration  plans  into  one  which 
shall  eiithody  the  merits  of  all. 

One  difficulty  we  found,  of  which  neither  oar  State  De- 
partment nor  ourselves  had  been  fully  aware.  Our  origi- 
Dal  plan  required  that  the  judges  for  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal should  be  nominated  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
respective  nations ;  but  De  Martens  showed  us  tliat  Kussia 
has  no  highest  court  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Then,  too, 
there  is  Austria-Hungarj',  which  has  two  supreme  wurJs 
of  equal  authority.  This  clause,  tlierefore,  we  arranged 
to  alter,  though  providing  that  the  orif^nal  might  stand 
as  regards  countries  possessing  supreme  courts. 

At  lunch  we  had  Baron  de  Bildt,  Swedish  minister  at 
Rome  and  chief  of  the  Swedish  delegation  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  Baron  de  Bille,  Danish  minister  at  London  and 
chief  delegate  from  Denmark.  Do  Bille  declared  him- 
self averse  to  a  permanent  tribunal  to  be  in  constant  ses- 
sion, on  the  ground  that,  having  so  little  to  do,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  object  of  derision  to  the  press 
and  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  were  all  glad  to  find,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don "Times,"  that  our  arbitration  project  seemed  to  be 
receiving  extensive  approval,  and  various  telegrams  from 
America  during  the  day  indicated  the  same  thing. 

It  looks  more  and  more  as  if  we  are  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. Tlie  only  tiling  in  sight  calculatetl  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  future  is  the  attitude  of  the  German  press 
against  the  whole  business  here;  the  most  ^nrulent  in  its 
attacks  being  the  high  Lutheran  conservative— and  re- 
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ligioQs!— joarnai  in  Berlin,  the  "Kreaz-Zeitnng."  Still, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  eminent  newspaper  find,  for  a 
time,  some  other  object  of  denunciation  than  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Schereningen  and  took  tea 
with  Count  Mtinster  and  bis  daughter.  He  was  somewhat 
pessimistic,  as  nsnal,  but  came  oat  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  American  view  as  r^^ards  exemption  of  private 
propertj*  on  the  high  eeas.  Whether  this  is  really  because 
Germany  would  derive  profit  from  it,  or  because  she 
thiuks  this  question  a  serviceable  entering  wedge  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  telling 
at  present.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  hopes  regardinjr 
it  are  to  be  dashed,  so  far  as  the  present  conference  is 
oonceme<).  Sundry  newsjiaper  letters  and  articles  in  the 
"Times"  show  clearly  that  the  English  Government  is 
strongly  opposed  to  dealing  with  it  here  and  now ;  and  as 
France  and  Russia  take  the  same  position,  there  is  no 
hope  for  any  action,  save  such  as  we  can  take  to  kee|> 
the  subject  alive  and  to  secure  attention  to  it  by  some 
future  conference. 


CHAPTOl  XLVn 

AS  PKERIDRKT  OP  TUB  A3IEBICAN  DELEOATION  AT  THE 
PEACK  L-ONFRRi:i<CE  OP  TRR  HAGIT.:  lU-IAM 

June  4. 

WK  have  just  bad  au  experience  wbicb  "adds  to  the 
gniety  of  nations."  Some  diiys  Riupe,  representa- 
tives of  wliat  is  calk'd  *'lbe  Youufj  Turkish  party"  ajt- 
pcarcd  and  asked  to  be  beard.  Tbey  received,  geuentlly, 
the  cold  shoulder,  mainly  boi-jiuse  the  internal  condition 
of  Turkey  is  not  one  of  the  things  which  the  conferonc*! 
vas  asked  to  discuss;  but  also  because  there  Ik  a  suspi- 
cion that  tliese  "Young  Turks"  are  enabled  to  live  in 
luxury  at  Paris  by  blackmailing  the  Sultnn,  and  tliat  their 
zeal  for  r<?form  becomes  fer\'id  whenever  their  ftrnda 
run  low,  and  cools  whenever  a  remittance  comes  from 
the  Bosphorus.  But  at  last  some  of  us  decided  to  give 
them  a  hearing,  informally;  Uie  main  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  them.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  delegation  ap- 
peared io  evening  dress,  and,  having  been  ushered  into 
the  room,  the  spokesman  began  as  follows,  very  impres- 
sively : 
"Yonr  Excellencies,  vo  are  zo  Young  Turkeys." 
This  was  too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  T  think  that,  dur- 
ing our  whole  stay  at  The  Hague  thus  far,  we  have  never 
undertaken  anything  more  difficult,  physically,  than  to 
keep  our  faces  straight  dnring  the  harangue  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Later,  we  went  with  nearly  all  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  to  Haarlem,  in  a  special  train,  by  invitA- 
tJOD  of  the  burgomaster  and  town  council,  to  the  *'F5te 
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Hippiqne"  and  the  "Fete  des  Fleurs."  We  were  treated 
Ter>'  well  indeed,  refreslunents  lielng  served  on  tlie  grand 
stand  during  Ihe  performances,  wliich  consisted  of  hur- 
dle races,  etc.,  for  which  I  cared  notliing,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  peasants  in  old  chaises  of  various  periods, 
and  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  province*  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  interested  me  much.  The  whole  closed 
with  a  long  train  of  fine  equipages  siiperbty  decorated 
with  flower«. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property,  not  contralMind  of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  T  find 
that  the  main  argument  which  our  opponents  are  now 
using  is  that,  even  if  the  principle  were  conceded,  new  and 
troublesome  (pieslions  would  arise  as  to  what  really  con- 
Btitntes  contraband  of  war;  that  ships  themselves  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  as  contraband,  since  they  can 
be  used  in  conveying  troops,  ooal,  supplies,  etc 

June  5. 

Having  given  up  the  morning  of  the  5th  mainly  to  work 
OK  plans  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  like.  I  went 
to  the  meeting,  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  of  the  third 
great  committee  of  the  conference — namely,  that  on  ar- 
bitration. 

The  seflsion  went  off  satisfactorily,  our  duty  being  to 
pass  upon  the  report  from  the  subcommittee  which  had 
pat  the  various  propositions  into  shape  for  our  discaa- 
sion.  The  report  was  admirably  presented  by  M.  Des- 
camps,  and,  after  considerable  discussion  of  details,  was 
adopted  in  all  essential  features.    The  matters  thus  dis- 

isscd  and  a<%cptcd  for  presentation  to  the  conference 

.  A  whole  related : 

(1)  To  a  plan  for  tendering  "good  offices." 

(2)  To  a  plan  for  examining  into  international  differ- 
eaees. 

(3)  To  the  "special  mediation"  plan. 

The  Ia.it  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  our  dele- 
gation has  obtained  much  credit  for  it    It  ia  the  plan  of 
ti-i* 
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allowing  any  two  nations  drifting  into  war  to  appoint 
"gecondiiiK  nations,"  who.  like  "seconds"  iii  a  duel,  shall 
attempt  to  avert  the  ronflirt;  and,  if  this  be  aDsncceRsfoI, 
shall  continue  acting  in  the  samo  capacity,  and  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  conflict  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Ver)'  general  RotMl  feoHng  was  «hown,  and  much  en- 
conragcmcnt  derived  from  tbe  fact  that  these  preliminary 
mattern  could  be  dealt  with  in  i>o  amicable  and  basinesB- 
tike  a  spirit 

Before  the  meeting  I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  garden 
back  of  tbe  palace  with  various  gentlemen,  among  them 
Mr.  van  Kamebeek,  who  discussed  admirably  with  me 
the  question  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  from 
seizure  on  the  high  seas.  He  agreed  with  me  that  even 
if  the  extreme  doctrine  now  contended  for— namely,  that 
which  makes  ships,  eoal,  provisions,  and  very  nearly 
everj-thing  else,  contraband  — be  pressed,  still  a  first  step, 
such  OB  the  cxewptioo  of  private  property  from  seizure, 
would  bo  none  the  less  wise,  leaving  the  subordinate 
qne^tions  to  be  dealt  with  as  tliey  arise. 

I  afterward  called  with  T)r.  Holla  at  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  of  The  Hague,  and  thanked  him  for  bis 
kindnesB  in  tendering  us  the  concert  last  Saturday,  aod 
for  various  other  marks  of  consideration. 

On  the  whole,  matters  continue  to  look  encouraging  as 
regards  both  medistton  and  arbitration. 


Jitne  $. 

In  the  morning  Sir  Julian  Panncefotc  called,  and  again 
went  over  certain  details  in  the  American,  British,  and 
Russian  plans  of  arbitration,  discussing  some  matters 
to  be  stricken  out  and  others  to  be  inserted.  He  declared 
his  readiness  to  strike  out  a  feature  of  his  plan  to  wbicli 
from  the  first.  T  have  felt  a  very  great  objection— namely, 
that  which,  after  the  tribunal  is  constituted,  allows  the 
contesting  parties  to  call  into  it  and  mix  with  it  persona 
simply  chosen  by  the  contestants  <id  hoc.  This  seems  to 
me  a  dilution  of  tbe  idea  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and  a 
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means  of  delay  and  of  eomplicauoiis  whicb  may  prove  tm- 
forttmate.  It  would  certainly  be  said  tliat  if  the  contes- 
tants wer«  to  be  allowed  to  name  tvo  or  more  judges  from 
outside  the  tribunal,  tliey  migbt  just  as  well  Dominate  alt, 
and  thus  save  tbe  expense  attendant  npon  a  regularly  con- 
stituted internatiooal  ooort  chosen  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments. 

Later  in  tbe  day  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  suggesting  thai  oor  American  del^ation 
be  authohz*:-d  to  lay  a  wreath  of  silver  and  gold  upon  the 
tomb  of  Grotios  at  Delft,  not  only  &n  a  Iribnte  to  the  man 
who  set  in  motion  the  ideas  which,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later,  have  led  to  tbe  a— embling  of  this  conferen^v. 
but  as  an  indication  of  our  gratitnde  to  the  Netherlands 
Qovemment  for  its  hospitality  and  the  admirable  pro- 
vision it  has  made  for  oor  work  here,  and  also  as  a  sign 
of  good-will  toward  tbe  older  govemment.s  of  the  world  on 
the  ocra^ton  of  their  first  meeting  with  delegates  from  the 
new  world,  in  a  conference  treating  of  matters  most  im- 
portant to  ail  nationn. 

In  the  evening  to  Mr.  van  Karaebeek's  reception,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Raffatovitch.  one  of  the  Rassian  secre- 
taries of  the  conference,  who,  as  councilor  of  the  Bussian 
Empire  and  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, has  a  Kurui^ean  reputation,  and  urged  him  to  aid 
in  striking  out  the  clause  in  the  plan  which  admits  judges 
other  than  those  of  tlie  court.  My  hoiM?  Is  tliat  it  will  dis- 
appear in  the  subcommittee  and  not  come  np  in  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  third  great  committee. 


June  8. 

The  American  delegation  in  the  afternoon  discussed  at 
length  the  proposals  relating  to  the  Brussels  C^inference 
roles  for  the  more  humane  carrying  on  of  war.  Consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  the  section  of 
tbe  conference  in  which  tbe  preliminary'  debates  are 
held,  and  Captain  Crorier,  oor  representative,  has  been 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  gronnd  to  be  taken  between  these 
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opposing  vievH.  On  one  Bide  are  those  who  think  it  be»t 
to  go  at  considerable  length  ioto  more  or  less  minute 
rPHtrictions  npon  the  oomhict  of  invaders  and  invaded. 
On  tlie  other  side,  M.  Bemacrt  of  Belgium,  one  of  the 
two  most  eminent  men  from  that  country,  and  others,  take 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  wholv 
matter  to  the  general  development  of  humanity  in  in- 
temational  law.  M.  de  Martens  insistH  that  now  is  the 
time  to  settle  the  matter,  rather  than  leave  it  to  indi- 
viduals who,  in  time  of  war,  are  likely  to  he  more  or  less 
exasperated  by  ac-eouutit  of  atrocities  aud  to  liave  no 
adeqnate  time  for  deciding  npon  a  policy.  After  consid- 
erable di&cuagion  by  our  delegation,  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

In  the  evening  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Henry  Howard,  British  minister  at  this  court.  It 
was  very  brilliant,  and  the  whole  afforded  an  example 
of  .John  Bull's  good  sense  in  providing  for  his  represen- 
tatives abroad,  and  enabling  them  to  exercise  a  social 
iutluenec  on  the  commuDities  where  they  are  stationed, 
which  rapidly  becomes  a  political  inftneQCO  witli  the 
governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Sir  Henry 
is  provided  with  a  large,  attractive  house,  means  to  enter- 
tain amply,  and  im^  been  kept  in  the  service  long  enough 
lo  know  everybody  and  to  become  e.\perieiiced  in  the 
right  way  of  getting  at  the  men  he  wishes  to  influence, 
and  of  doing  the  things  his  government  needs  to  have 
done.  Throughout  the  whole  world  this  is  .Tohn  Bull's 
wise  way  of  doing  things.  At  ever)-  capital  I  have  vis- 
ited, including  Washington,  Constantinople,  8L  Peters- 
burg, Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  the  British  repre- 
sentative is  a  man  who  has  been  selected  with  reference  to 
his  fitness,  kept  in  the  ser^nce  long  enough  to  give  him 
useful  experience,  and  provided  with  a  good,  commo- 
dious house  and  the  means  to  exercise  social  and,  there- 
fore, political  influence.  The  result  is  that,  although,  in 
every  country  in  (he  world,  orators  and  editors  are  al- 
ways howling  at  John  Bull,  he  everywhere  has  bis  way : 
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to  use  our  vernacular,  be  "gets  there,"  and  can  laugh 
in  his  ftleeve  at  the  speeches  against  him  in  public  bodies, 
nud  at  tlie  diatribes  against  him  in  newspapers.  The 
men  who  are  loudest  in  such  attacks  are  generally  the 
moat  delighted  to  put  their  legs  under  the  British  am- 
bassador's mahogany,  or  to  take  their  daughters  to  his 
receptions  and  ball»,  and  then  quietly  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral line  of  conduct  which  he  favors. 


June  9. 

In  the  morning  an  interesting  visit  from  M.  de  Staal, 
president  of  the  conference.  Wo  discussed  arbitration 
plans,  Brussels  rules  and  Geneva  rules,  and,  finally,  our 
social  debts  to  the  Dutch  authorities. 

As  to  the  general  prospects  of  arbitration,  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  we  can,  by  amalgamating  tlie  British,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  plans,  prodnce  a  good  result. 

Puring  the  day,  many  memliers  of  the  conference  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rotterdam  to  see  the  welcoming  of  t]ie  Queen 
in  that  city,  I  took  up,  with  especial  care,  the  Brussels 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  amendment  of 
them  now  proposed  in  tiie  conference,  some  of  which  have 
provoked  considerable  debate.  The  more  I  read  the 
proposals  now  made,  the  more  admirable  mnut  of  them 
seem  to  be,  and  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought, 
witli  a  few  exceptions,  to  adopt  Uiem.  Great  Britain  de- 
clines to  sanction  them  as  jKirt  of  international  law,  but 
still  agrees  to  adopt  them  as  a  general  hasia  for  lier  con- 
duet  in  time  of  war;  and  even  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  ufl,  if  we  csnnot  induce  our  government  to  go  to  the 
length  of  making  them  fully  binding. 

At  six  o'clock  Dr.  HoUs,  who  represents  ns  upon  the 
subcommittoe  on  arbitration,  came  in  with  most  dis- 
couraging news.  Tt  now  appears  that  the  German  Em- 
peror is  determined  to  oppose  tho  whole  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration, and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  plan  for 
a  regular  tribunal,  whether  as  given  in  the  British  or 
the  American  scheme.    This  news  comes  from  various 
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sources,  aod  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  sabcom- 
mittee,  one  of  the  German  delegates,  Professor  Zora 
of  Konigsberg,  who  had  become  very  earue»it  in  behalf 
of  arbitration,  now  says  that  be  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
for  it.  There  are  also  signs  that  the  Qerman  Emperor 
ii  influencing  the  winds  of  his  allies— the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Routnania— leading  tliem  to 
oppose  it. 

Ciirionsly  enough,  in  spite  of  this,  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna  and  head  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  made  a  vigorous  speech  showing  the  iui- 
iwrtance  of  tlie  work  in  which  the  committee  is  engaged, 
urging  that  the  plan  be  perfected,  and  seeming  to  indi- 
cate that  he  will  go  on  with  the  representatives  who  favor 
it.  This,  coming  from  perhaps  the  moat  earnest  ally  of 
Germany,  is  noteworthy. 

At  the  close  of  tJie  session  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
informed  Dr.  Holls  that  he  was  about  to  telegraph  his 
government  regarding  the  undoubted  efforts  of  the 
German  Emperor  upon  the  sovereigns  above  named* 
and  I  decided  to  cable  our  State  Department,  in- 
forming them  fully  as  to  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

At  eight  went  to  the  dinner  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel, 
and  found  there  three  ambassadors,  Do  Staal,  Miinster, 
and  Pauncefote,  as  well  as  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  president 
of  the  French  delegation;  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  Brit- 
ish minister;  Baron  de  Bildt,  Uie  Swedish  minister;  and 
some  leading  Netherlands  statesmen.  Had  a  long  talk 
with  M.  de  Staal  and  with  Sir  Julian  Pannoefote  regard- 
ing the  state  of  things  revealed  tliis  afternoon  in  the 
snboommittee  on  arbitration.  M.  de  Staal  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  delegations  for  Saturday  after- 
noon. Both  he  and  Sir  Julian  are  evidently  much  vexed 
by  the  unfortunate  turn  things  have  taken.  The  latter 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go 
on  and  make  the  plan  for  arbitration  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, letting  those  of  the  powers  who  are  willing  to  do 
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BO  ugn  it.  I  assnnd  him  aod  De  Steal  that  we  of 
the  United  Stete*  wonld  trUod  by  them  to  the  last  in  the 
matter. 

Late  in  the  ereniog  went  to  a  reception  of  M.  de  Beau- 
fort, the  N'etlierlaDds  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
discussed  corrent  matters  with  various  people,  among 
them  Count  Nigra,  whom  I  thanked  for  his  eloquent 
speech  in  the  aftemooo.  and  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  feels, 
as  I  do,  thai  the  right  thing  for  ns  is  to  go  on,  no  mat- 
ter who  falls  away. 

June  10. 

This  morning  T  gave  to  studies  of  the  various  reports 
sent  in  from  ihe  subcommittees,  especially  those  on  ar- 
bitration and  on  the  Brussels  Conference  rules.  Both 
have  intensely  interested  me,  my  maiu  attention  being, 
of  course,  centered  on  the  former;  but  the  Brussels  niles 
S4?em  tu  me  of  murh  greater  importance  now  than  at  first, 
and  my  hope  is  that  we  shall  not  only  devise  a  good  work- 
ing plan  of  arbitration,  bat  greatly  humanize  the  laws 
of  war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met  the  four  other 
ambassadors  and  two  or  three  other  beads  of  delegations, 
st  the  rooms  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  discuss  the  queMion  of 
relaxing  the  rules  of  secrecy  as  regards  the  proceed* 
ings  of  committees,  etc  The  whole  original  Rnssiau 
plan  of  maintaining  absolute  secrecy  has  collapsed,  just 
as  the  representatives  from  constitutional  countries  in 
the  beginning  said  it  wonld.  Every  day  there  are  pub- 
lished minote  accounts  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
journals  which  show  that,  in  some  way,  their  represen- 
tatives obtain  enough  information  to  enable  them,  with 
such  additional  things  as  they  can  imagine,  to  make  read- 
able reports.  The  result  is  that  various  gentlemen  in 
the  conference  who  formerly  favored  a  policy  of  com- 
plete secrecy  find  themselves  credited  with  speeches  which 
they  did  not  make,  and  which  they  dislike  to  be  considered 
capable  of  making. 
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After  8  great  deal  of  talk,  it  vas  decided  to  aathorize 
the  chairman  of  each  committee  to  give  to  the  press  com- 
plete reports,  so  far  as  possible,  keeping  in  the  back- 
groQnd  the  part  takeu  by  individuals. 

At  nix  the  ^VuiericaD  delegation  met,  and  the  sabject 
of  our  instructions  regarding  the  presentation  of  the 
American  view  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war  was  taken  np.  It  was  de- 
dded  to  ask  some  of  the  leading  supporters  of  this  view 
to  meet  us  at  luncheon  at  12.30  on  Monday,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  best  way  of  overcoming  the  Hussian  plan  of 
supprcHsing  the  matter,  and  to  concert  means  for  getting 
the  whole  subject  before  the  full  conference. 


June  11. 

Instead  of  going  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  preach 
on  "Peace,"  I  walked  with  Dr.  Flolls  to  Scheveningen, 
four  miles,  to  work  off  a  nervous  headache  and  to  inWte 
Count  Miinster  to  our  luncheon  on  Monday,  when  we 
purpose  to  take  counsel  together  regarding  private  proi>- 
erty  on  the  high  seas.  lie  accepted,  but  was  out  of  humor 
with  nearly  all  tlie  proceeilingH  of  the  conference.  He  is 
more  than  ever  opposed  to  arbitration,  and  declares  that, 
in  view  of  the  original  RiiHsian  programme  under  which 
we  were  called  to  meet,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  up  at 
all,  since  it  was  not  mentioned.  lie  was  decidedly  peasi- 
miatic  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  sessions,  asking 
mo  when  I  thought  it  would  all  end ;  and  on  my  answering 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  ho  said  that  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  subject;  that  nobody  coald 
tell  how  long  it  would  last,  or  how  it  would  break  oflf. 

Jmhc  is. 

At  half-past  twelve  came  our  American  luncheon  to 
Count  Miinster,  Mr.  van  Kameheek.  and  Baron  de  Bildt, 
each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  his  delegation,— onr  pur- 
pose being  to  discuss  with  them  the  best  manner  of  get- 
ting the  subject  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea, 
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not  contraband,  before  the  conference,  these  gentlemen 
being  especially  devoted  to  snch  a  measure. 

All  went  oif  very  well,  full  intercliaiige  of  views  took 
place,  and  tlie  general  opinion  was  Uiat  tlic  best  way 
would  be  for  us,  as  the  only  delegation  instructed  on  tbe 
snbject,  to  draw  up  a  formal  memorial  a^tking  that  Uic 
cjuestion  be  brought  before  the  conference,  and  sending 
this  to  M.  de  Staal  as  our  president. 

Carious  things  came  oat  during  our  conversation. 
Baron  dc  Bildt  informed  rae  that,  strongly  as  he  favored 
the  measure,  and  prepared  as  he  was  to  vote  for  it,  he 
should  have  to  be  very  careful  tn  discutising  it  publicly, 
since  his  instructions  were  to  avoid,  just  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  clash  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Swedish  representatives  and  those  of  the  great  powers. 
Kever  before  have  I  so  thoroughly  realized  the  difficult 
position  which  the  lesser  powers  in  Europe  hold  as  re- 
gards really  serious  questions. 

More  surprising  was  the  conversation  of  Count  Miin- 
ster,  he  being  on  one  side  of  me  and  Mr.  van  Kamebeekon 
the  other.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  William, 
during  his  long  talk  with  me  just  before  I  left  Berlin, 
in  referring  to  tbe  approaching  Peace  Congress  had  said 
that  be  was  sending  Count  Munster  because  what  the  con- 
ference would  most  need  would  be  "common  sense," 
and  because,  in  his  opinion.  Count  Miinstcr  had  "lots  of 
it,"  some  of  the  count's  utterances  astonished  me.  He 
now  came  out,  as  he  did  the  day  before  in  his  talk  with 
me,  utterly  against  arbitration,  declaring  it  a  "humbug," 
and  tlmt  we  had  no  right  to  consider  it,  since  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  lirst  proposals  from  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 

A  little  later,  sometliing  having  been  said  about  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  they 
are  a  curse  as  regards  the  relations  between  nations; 
that  they  interfere  with  diplomacy,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  This  did  not  especially  surprise  me,  for  I 
had  heard  the  same  opinions  uttered  by  others;  but  what 
did  suri)ri8e  me  greatly  was  to  hear  him  say,  when  the 
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subject  of  btirteria  and  microbes  was  casually  mentioQed, 
that  they  were  "all  a  ujodern  humbug." 

It  19  clear  that,  with  all  hit)  fine  qualities, —and  he  is 
really  a  spiemlid  spec-iuicQ  of  an  old-fashioned  German 
nobleman  devoted  to  tlie  diplomatic  service  of  his  ooautry, 
—he  is  saturat<-*l  with  Iho  ideas  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Returning  from  a  drive  to  ScheveniDgen  with  Major 
Burbank  of  the  United  States  army,  I  sketched  the  first 
part  of  a  draft  for  a  letter  from  oar  delegation  to  M.  de 
Staal.  and  at  our  meeting  at  six  presented  it,  when  it 
met  Willi  general  approval.  President  Low  had  also 
sketched  a  draft  which  it  was  thought  conld  be  worked 
very  well  into  the  one  whidi  I  had  ottered,  and  so  we 
two  were  made  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  the  tetter  in 
full. 

June  73. 

This  moruiDgcomo  more  disquieting  statements  regard- 
ing OermaDy.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  Oermau  Kmperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  work  of  the  conference,  and  that  he  will 
insist  on  his  main  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  going  with 
him.  Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally  devoted  to  arbitra- 
tion, allowed  this  id  talking  wiUi  Dr.  Holls;  and  the  Ger- 
man delfgatfs— all  of  whom,  witli  the  exception  of  Count 
Miinster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
plan— show  that  they  are  disappointed. 

I  had  learned  from  a  high  imperial  official,  before  I 
left  Berlin,  that  the  Emperor  considered  arbitration  as 
derogatory  to  his  sovereignty,  and  I  was  also  well  aware, 
from  his  conversation,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  love 
with  the  conference  idea;  but,  in  view  of  his  speech  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  petitions  which  had  come  in  to  him 
from  Bavaria,  I  had  hoped  that  he  had  experienced  a 
"change  of  heart" 

Possibly  he  might  have  changed  his  opinion  had  not 
Count  Munster  been  here,  reporting  to  him  constantly 
against  every  step  taken  by  the  conference. 
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There  wems  danger  of  s  catastrophe.  Those  of  us 
vho  are  faithfol  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do 
the  best  we  can;  but  there  U  no  telling  what  stnmbling- 
blocks  Germany  and  her  allies  may  pnt  in  onr  way ;  and, 
of  coarse,  the  whole  result,  witbont  their  final  agreement, 
will  seem  to  the  world  a  faiinre  and,  perhaps,  a  farce. 

The  immediate  re«iitt«  will  be  that  the  Rnssian  Em- 
peror will  become  an  idol  of  the  "plain  people"  through- 
ont  the  world,  the  German  Kmperor  will  be  bitterly  bated, 
and  the  socialists,  who  form  the  most  dreaded  party  on 
the  continent  of  Eorope,  will  be  famished  with  a  tbor- 
onghly  effective  weapon  against  their  mlera. 

Some  days  since  I  said  to  a  leading  diplomatist  here, 
"The  minister*  of  the  German  Emperor  ought  to  tell  him 
that,  sboDld  he  oppose  arbitration,  there  will  be  concen- 
trated upon  him  an  amount  of  hatred  which  no  minister 
ongfat  to  allow  a  sovereign  to  incar."  To  this  he  an- 
swered, "That  iK  tme;  but  there  is  not  a  minister  in  Ger- 
many who  dares  tell  him." 

June  14. 

This  noon  oar  delegation  gave  a  breakfast  to  sondry 
membera  of  the  conference  wbo  are  especially  interested 
in  an  effective  plan  of  arbitration,  tlie  principal  of  these 
being  Count  Nigra  from  Italy;  Count  Welsersheimb,  first 
delegate  of  Aostria;  M.  Descamps  of  Belgium;  Baron 
d'Estonmelles  of  France;  and  M.  Asser  of  the  Nether- 
lands. After  some  preliminary  talk,  I  read  to  tbem  the 
proposal,  wtiicb  Sir  Julian  bad  banded  me  in  the  morning, 
for  the  parpoM  of  obviating  the  objection  to  the  council 
of  administration  in  charge  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
here  in  Tlie  Jlague,  which  was  an  important  feature  of 
Mb  original  plan,  but  which  had  been  generally  rejected 
as  involving  expensive  machinery.  His  propotud  now  is 
that>  instead  of  a  cooncit  specialty  appointed  nnd  sala- 
ried to  watch  over  and  pro\-ide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  court,  such  council  shall  simply  be  made  up  of  the 
ministers  of  sundry  powers  residing  here,— thus  doing 
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away  entirely  with  tlie  trouble  and  expense  of  a  special 

COODCil. 

This  I  nmemled  by  adding  tlic  Xetlierlandi  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  as  ex-ofScio  president,  there  being  various 
reasons  for  this,  and  among  these  the  fact  that,  without 
8ome  sudi  )>roviKion,  the  Kctherlanda  would  have  no 
representative  in  the  coonciL 

The  plan  and  my  amendment  were  well  received,  and  I 
trust  that  onr  full  ami  friendly  distmHsinu  of  these  and 
various  matters  conneeted  with  them  will  produce  A  good 
effect  in  (he  committees. 

Connt  Xigra  expressed  himself  to  me  as  personally 
roost  earnestly  in  favor  of  Hrhitriition,  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  position  was  complicated  by  the  relations  of 
his  country  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  same  difliculty  was  observable  in  the  case  of 
Count  WelKorsheinib,  the  representative  of  Anstria,  the 
third  ally  in  the  combination  of  which  Germany  is  the 
head. 

In  the  coorse  of  our  breakfast,  Baron  d'Estoamelles 
made  a  statement  which  I  think  impressed  every  person 
present.  It  was  that,  aa  ho  was  leaving  Paris,  Jaares, 
(he  famous  socialist,  whom  he  knows  well,  said  to  him, 
"Go  on;  do  all  you  ean  at  The  Hague,  but  you  will  labor 
in  vain:  you  can  aeeoinplisb  nothing  there,  your  schemes 
will  fail,  and  we  shall  triumph,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
So  clear  an  indication  as  this  of  the  effect  whicli  a  fail- 
ure of  the  conference  to  produce  a  good  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration will  have  in  promoting  the  designs  of  tiie  great 
international  socialist  and  anarchist  combinations  can- 
not fail  to  impres.H  every  thinking  man. 

Dined  in  tlie  evening  witli  tlie  French  minister  at  tliis 
eoart,  and  very  pleasantly.  There  were  present  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  the  French  first  delegate,  and  the  first  dele- 
gates from  .Tapan,  Cliina,  Mexico,  and  Turkey,  witli  sub- 
ordinate delegates  from  other  conntries.  Sitting  next 
the  lady  at  the  right  of  tlie  host,  I  found  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  premier,  M.  Piersoon,  minister  of  finance,  and 
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ver>-  agreeable.  I  took  in  to  dinner  Madame  Behrends. 
wife  of  the  Kussian  chargC,  ovideuMy  a  very  tiiouglitful 
and  accomplished  woraan,  who  wa«  horn,  as  kIic  told  »»?, 
of  Engliuh  parents  in  Iho  city  of  New  York  when  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  on  their  way  to  England.  I  found 
her  very  interesting,  and  her  diticmssionH  of  Kuasia,  as 
welt  as  of  England  and  the  Netherlands,  especially  good. 
In  the  smoking-room  I  had  a  long  talk  with  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who,  according  to  the  papers,  is  likely  to  be 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  French 
cabinet.  lie  dwelt  upon  the  dilHcuUies  of  any  plan  for 
a  tribunal,  but  seemed  ready  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
compromise  plan,  which  jtt  all  that,  during  tiome  time  past, 
we  have  hoi»ed  to  adopt 

Jane  IS. 

Early  this  morning  Count  Miinster  called,  wishing  to 
sec  me  especially,  and  at  ouce  plunged  into  the  question 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas.  He  said  that  he  had  juut  received  iiiKlructions 
from  his  government  to  join  ua  heartily  in  bringing 
the  question  before  the  conference;  that  bis  government, 
mach  as  it  inclines  to  favor  the  principle,  could  not  yet 
see  its  way  to  commit  itself  fully;  that  its  action  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other  powers  in  the 
matter,  a»  foreshadowed  by  discussions  in  tlic  conference, 
but  that  he  was  to  aid  us  in  bringing  it  up. 

I  told  him  I  was  now  preparing  a  draft  of  a  memorial 
to  the  conference  giving  the  reasons  why  the  subject 
ought  to  be  submitted,  and  that  he  should  have  it  aa  soon 
as  completed. 

This  matter  being  for  the  time  disposed  of,  we  took 
op  the  state  of  the  arbitration  question,  and  tlie  con- 
gwiucuees  of  opposition  by  Germany  and  her  two  allies 
to  every  feasible  plan. 

He  waa  very  much  in  earnest,  and  declared  especially 
against  compulsory  arbitration.  To  this  I  answered  that 
the  plan  thus  fur  adopted  contemplated  entirely  voluo- 
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Ury  arbitration,  with  lb«  exception  tliat  an  obligato 
syRtem  was  agreed  npon  aB  regards  snndry  petty  matte 
in  which  arbitration  would  assist  all  tlic^  states  nonoerti«d; 
and  that  if  he  disliked  this  latter  feature,  but  woald 
agree  to  tlie  others,  we  woaM  go  with  him  in  striking  i 
out,  though  we  should  vastly  prefer  to  retain  iL 

He  Raid,  "Yes;  you  have  already  stricken  out  part  o 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,"  referring  to  th 
featured  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  regalatio) 
of  canal*,  rivers,  etc. 

"Very  tme,"  I  answered;  "and  if  there  are  any  spa 
cial  features  which  affect  nnfavorably  German  policy  o; 
interests,  move  to  strike  tbem  out,  and  we  will  heartil; 
support  you." 

Ho  then  dwelt  in  his  nsnal  manner  on  his  special  hobby; 
which  IB  that  modern  nations  are  taking  an  entirely  falsi 
route  in  preventing  the  s^tiement  of  their  difficulties  b 
trained  diplomalista,  and  intmsting  tbem  to  arbitrti 
tion  by  men  inexperienced  in  international  matters,  wb 
really  cannot  be  nnprejudiced  or  uninfliienred;  and  h 
spoke  with  especial  contempt  of  the  plan  for  creating 
bureau,  composed,  as  he  said,  of  university  professor 
and  the  like,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  the  tribunal. 

Here  I  happened  to  have  a  trump  card.  I  Hhowe< 
him  Sir  .lahan  Pauncefote's  plan  to  substitute  a  conna 
composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  signatory  powen 
residing  at  The  Hague,  with  my  amendment  making  tb 
Dutch  minister  of  foreign  affairs  its  president  This  h 
read  and  said  he  liked  it;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  remove  i 
mass  of  prejudice  from  his  mind. 

I  then  spoke  verj-  earnestly  to  him— more  so  than  eve 
before— about  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  I  tol) 
him  that  the  counselors  in  whom  the  Emperor  tnisted- 
such  men  as  himself  and  the  principal  advisers  of  hii 
Majesty— ought  never  to  allow  their  young  sovereign  U 
be  exposed  to  the  mass  of  hatred,  obloquy,  and  oppo 
sttion  which  would  converge  npon  him  from  all  nation] 
in  case  he  became  known  to  the  whole  world  as  the  sov- 
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He  Menwd 
the  conference 
detetabie  triei: 
mainlr  toi 

(iian  Kmperor,  and  ts  pat 
Russia  diBlikes  nlo  a  Calae 
swered.  "If  thisb^Oc 
trirk  T  or,  as  the  pofcer-fiteven  aar,  *G« 
take  them  at  th«r  word,  ^up^wrt  a  gotkd  tribmial  of  arhi- 
tration  more  efficient  even  than  the  Rogaiaas  have  dared 
to  propo^;  let  yonr  sorerngD  throw  him-iplf  heartily 
into  the  roorement  and  berome  a  recogniw^  leader  and 
power  here;  we  will  all  Bnpport  him,  and  to  him  will 
come  tlie  credit  of  iL 

"Then,  in  addition  to  this,  support  ns  aD  far  as  yoo 
ran  as  regards  the  immtmtty  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  and  thus  yon  will  gain  another  great  point; 
for,  owing  to  her  retations  to  Franw.  RnHsia  has  not 
dared  commit  herself  to  this  principle  as  othprwise  she 
donbtlesa  would  have  done,  hot.  on  the  oontrnrv,  has 
opposed  any  ronRideration  of  it  hy  the  conference. 

"Next,  let  attention  be  called  to  tlie  fact— and  we  will 
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gladly  aid  in  making  Uie  world  fully  awara  of  it— that 
(icrmany,  through  yoa,  has  constantly  urged  the  great- 
est pnhlicity  of  our  proceeUings,  while  certain  other 
powers  have  insisted  on  secrecy  until  secrecy  has  utterly 
broken  down,  and  then  have  made  the  least  concession 
IMJSsible.  In  this  way  you  will  come  out  of  the  confer- 
ence triumphant,  and  the  German  Eni|«ror  will  be  looked 
upon  as,  after  all,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Everybody 
knows  that  France  has  never  wished  arbitration,  and 
that  Itussian  statesmen  arc  really,  at  heart,  none  too  ar- 
dent for  it  Come  forward,  then,  and  make  the  matter 
thoroughly  your  own;  and,  having  done  this,  maintain 
your  present  attitude  strongly  as  regards  the  two  other 
matters  above  named,— that  is,  tlie  immunity  from  seiz- 
ure of  private  property  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  throw* 
ing  open  of  nar  proceedings,— and  the  honors  of  the 
whole  conference  is  yours." 

He  seemed  impressed  by  all  this,  and  took  a  different 
tone  from  any  which  has  been  noted  in  him  since  we 
came  togetlier.  I  tlien  askeil  him  if  he  had  heard  Baron 
d'Estonmelles's  story.  He  said  that  he  had  not.  I  told 
it  to  bim,  as  given  in  my  diary  yesterday;  and  said, 
"You  see  there  what  the  failure  to  obtain  a  result  which 
is  really  so  mnch  longed  for  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  do  to  promote  tJie  designs  of  the  socialistic 
forces  which  are  so  powerfnl  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Oennauy  and  the  nations 
allied  with  her." 

This,  too,  seemed  to  impress  him.  I  then  went  on  to 
say,  "This  is  not  all.  By  opposing  arbitration,  you  not 
only  put  a  club  into  tlie  hands  of  socialists,  anarchists, 
and  all  the  other  anti-social  forces,  but  yon  alienate  the 
substantial  middle  class  and  the  great  Iwdy  of  religions 
people  in  all  nations.  You  have  no  conception  of  the 
depth  of  feeling  on  this  subject  which  exists  in  my  own 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  others;  and  if  Oormany  stands 
in  the  way,  the  distnist  of  her  which  Ainorif^ans  have 
felt,  and  which  as  minister  and  ambassador  at  Berlin 
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I  have  labored  so  hard  to  dispel,  will  bo  infinitely  !□- 
creased.  It  wUI  render  more  and  more  difficnlt  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Your  sovereign  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  all 
nations,  and  will  be  exposed  to  every  sort  of  attack  and 
calumny,  while  the  young  Emperor  of  linssia  will  be- 
come a  popular  idol  throughout  the  world,  since  he  will 
represent  to  Uie  popular  mind,  and  even  to  the  minds  of 
great  bodies  of  thinking  and  religious  people,  the  effort 
to  prevent  war  and  to  solve  publio  questions  as  much  as 
possible  without  bloodshed;  while  tie  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many will  represent  to  their  minds  the  desire  to  solve 
all  great  questions  by  force.  Mind,  I  don't  »ay  this  is  a 
just  view:  T  only  say  that  it  is  the  view  sure  to  be  taken, 
and  that  by  resisting  arbitration  here  yon  are  playing 
the  game  of  Russia,  as  you  yonrself  have  stated  it— that 
is,  you  arc  giving  Russia  the  moral  support  of  the  wholo 
world  at  the  expense  of  Uie  neigliboriug  powers,  and 
above  all  of  Germany." 

T  then  took  up  an  argument  which,  it  is  understood, 
has  had  much  inilucncc  with  the  Emperor,— namely,  that 
arbitration  mast  be  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty,— 
and  asked,  "How  can  any  such  derogation  be  possible? 
Your  sovereign  would  submit  only  such  questions  to  the 
arbitration  tribunal  as  he  thought  best;  and,  more  thaa 
all  that,  you  have  already  committed  yourselves  to  the 
principle.  You  are  aware  that  Bismarck  submitted 
the  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands  for  arbitration  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  first  Emiieror  William  consented  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  matter  of  the  American  northweatorn  boundary. 
How  could  arbitration  atfeot  the  true  position  of  the 
sovereign  f  Take,  for  example,  matters  as  they  now 
stand  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  vast  mass  of  petty  questions  which  constantly  trou- 
ble the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  These  lit- 
tle questions  embitter  debates,  whether  in  your  Reichs- 
taft  on  one  hand,  or  in  our  Congress  on  the  other,  and 
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make  the  position  of  the  Berlin  and  Washington  govern- 
mentii  especially  difficult.  The  Americao  papers  attack 
me  because  I  yield  too  much  to  Germany,  the  German 
paperH  attack  Von  IJiilow  because  he  yields  too  mnch  lo 
America,  and  these  httlc  qoeations  remain.  If  Von  Biilow 
and  I  were  allowed  to  t^it  down  and  Kettle  them,  we  conld 
do  80  at  short  notice ;  but  behind  him  stands  the  Kcichstag, 
and  behind  our  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  stands  the 
American  Congress." 

I  referred  to  such  questions  as  the  tonnage  dues,  the 
additional  tariff  on  bounty-promoted  sugar,  Samoa,  the 
most- favored-nation  clause,  in  treaties  between  Germany 
ami  the  I'nitetl  States,  in  relation  to  the  same  claus*^  in 
snndry  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers,  and  said,  "What  a  blessing  it  vould  be  if  all 
these  questions,  of  which  both  governments  are  tired, 
and  which  make  the  more  important  questions  constantly 
arising  between  the  two  countries  so  difficult  to  settle, 
could  be  sent  at  once  lo  a  tribunal  and  decided  one  way 
or  the  other!  In  themselves  they  amount  to  little.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  most  of  them— possibly  all  of 
them— would  bo  decided  in  favor  of  Germany;  but  the 
United  States  would  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  decision  by 
a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed.  And  this  is  just  what 
would  take  place  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 
A  mass  of  vexatious  questions  would  be  settled  by  the 
tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  and  his  government  would 
thus  be  relieved  from  parliamentary  chicanery  based, 
not  upon  knowledge,  but  upon  party  tactics  or  personal 
grudges  or  inherited  prejudices." 

Ho  seemed  now  more  inclined  to  give  weight  to  these 
TOnsiderations,  and  will,  I  hope,  urge  his  government  to 
take  a  better  view  than  that  which  for  some  time  past 
has  seemed  to  be  indicate*!  by  the  conduct  of  its  repre- 
sentatives here. 

Id  the  afternoon  T  went  to  the  five-o'clock  tea  of  the 
Baroness  d'Ksloumelles,  found  a  great  crowd  there,  in- 
cluding the  leading  delegates,  and  all  anxious  as  to  the 
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conduct  of  Germany.  Meeting  Uie  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
who  has  been  vriting  sach  earnest  books  in  behalf  of 
peace,  I  urged  her  to  write  with  all  her  might  to  influ- 
ence public  prints  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germauy  in 
behalf  of  arbitration,  telling  her  that  we  are  just  arriv- 
ing at  t)ie  parting  of  the  ways,  and  tliat  everything  poe- 
sible  mnst  be  done  now,  or  all  may  be  lost  To  this  she 
responded  vory  heartily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  una 
her  pen  with  irmch  effect. 

In  tlie  evening  went  to  »  great  reception  at  the  honse 
of  tlie  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  Okolicsanyi.  There  was 
a  crush.  Had  a  long  t^tlk  with  Mr.  Stead,  telling  him 
D'Estournelles's  story,  and  urging  hini  to  use  it  in  every 
way  to  show  what  a  boon  the  failure  of  arbitration 
would  be  to  the  anti-social  forces  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

In  tlie  intervals  during  the  day  T  busied  myself  in  com- 
pleting the  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the 
immunity  from  Reistnre  of  private  property  at  sea.  If 
wc  cannot  secure  it  now,  we  must  at  least  pave  the  way 
for  its  admission  by  a  future  iDtemationat  conference. 


CHAPTER  XLVm 

AB  PRRBIDENT  OF  THE  AMEHICAN  DEI^EaATION   AT  THK 
PEACE  CONFEBENCE  OP  THE  HAGUE:  tV-lSM 

June  16. 

THIS  moiniog  Coant  Mtinster  called  and  seemed  much 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  Berlin  in  which  the  Qennan  Government— which, 
of  course,  means  the  Emperor— had  atrongly  and  finaUy 
declared  against  everything  like  an  arbitration  tribonaL 
He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by  this  too  literal  accep- 
tance of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said  that  he  had  sent 
to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the  subooni- 
mlttee  on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until 
next  Monday;  "for,"  said  he,  "if  the  session  takes  place 
to-day,  Zom  must  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Qer- 
many  which  these  new  instructions  order  him  to  make, 
and  that  would  be  a  misfortune."  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  this  evidence  of  change  of  heart  in  the  count,  and 
immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the  adjoamment  he 
desired.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  has  therefore 
been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  understand,  be- 
ing that  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  too  much  occupied  to 
be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Monster 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Professor  Zom 
to  Berlio  at  once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Foreign  Office  and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify 
the  instructions.  I  approved  this  course  strongly,  where- 
upon he  suggested  that  I  should  do  something  to  the . 
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purpose,  and  Uiis  finally  ended  in  the  agreeiooDt  that 

HoUs  should  go  with  Zorn. 

Id  view  of  Uie  fact  that  Von  Biilow  had  agreed  that  the 
German  delegates  should  stand  side  by  side  with  ua  in 
the  conference,  I  immediately  prepared  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction and  a  pemonul  letter  to  Bulow  for  Holla  to 
take,  and  he  .ttarled  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This 
latter  is  as  follows : 

(Copy.) 
(Person<U.) 

Jane  16, 1899. 
Dear  Babon  vok  Buix>w; 

I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  kindly  relations  which  exist 
between  us,  sueceeding  as  Uiey  do  similar  relations  begun 
twcntj'  years  ago  with  yonr  honored  father,  you  will 
allow  me  to  write  you  infurmaity,  but  fully  and  frankly, 
regarding  the  interests  of  both  our  governments  iu  the 
peace  conferent*.  The  relations  between  your  delegates 
and  ours  have,  from  the  first,  been  of  the  kindest ;  your 
aadurances  on  this  point  have  been  thoroughly  carried 
out.  But  we  seem  now  to  be  at  "tlie  imrling  of  the  ways," 
and  on  the  greatest  question  submitted  to  us,— the  great- 
est, as  1  believe,  that  any  conference  or  any  congress  haa 
taken  up  in  our  time,— namely,  the  provision  for  a  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration. 

It  is  generally  said  here  that  Germany  is  opposed  to 
the  whole  tiling,  tliat  she  is  utterly  hostile  to  anything 
like  arbitration,  and  that  she  will  do  all  in  her  power, 
either  alone  or  through  her  allies,  to  thwart  every  feasi- 
ble plan  of  providing  for  a  tribunal  which  shall  give 
Botne  hope  to  tJie  world  of  settling  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties between  nations  otherwise  than  by  bloodshed. 

No  rational  man  here  oxpectH  all  wars  to  be  ended 
by  anything  done  here ;  no  one  proposes  to  submit  to  any 
such  tribtinat  (jnestiona  involving  the  honor  of  any  na- 
tion or  the  inviolability  of  its  territory,  or  any  of  Uiosq 
things  whieh  nations  feel  instinctively  ranst  be  reserved 
for  their  own  decision.    Nor  does  any  thinking  man  hero 
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propose  obligatory  arbitration  in  any  caKe,  save,  possibly, 
in  sundry  petty  matt«r8  where  sadi  arbitration  vould 
be  a  help  to  tlie  or(iinar>-  administration  of  all  ^veni- 
ments ;  and,  even  as  to  these,  they  can  be  left  out  of  the 
scheme  if  your  government  seriously  desires  it 

The  great  thing  is  that  there  be  a  provision  made  for 
easily  calling  together  a  court  of  arbitration  'which  shall 
be  seen  of  all  nations,  indicate  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and,  in  some  measure,  relieve  the  variotui 
peoples  of  the  fear  which  so  heavily  oppresses  them  all— 
the  dread  of  an  outburst  of  war  at  any  mometit. 

I  not«  that  it  bas  been  believed  by  many  that  the  mo- 
tives of  Russia  in  pro|x>Hing  this  conference  were  none 
too  good,— indeed,  that  they  wero  possibly  perfidious ;  but, 
even  if  this  be  granted,  bow  does  this  affect  tbe  conduct 
of  Germany  f  Should  it  not  rather  lead  Germany  to  go 
forward  boldly  and  thought  fully,  to  accept  the  champion- 
ship  of  the  idea  of  arbitration,  and  to  take  tbe  lead  in 
the  whole  business  beret 

Germany,  if  she  will  do  tbis,  will  certainly  stand  be- 
fore the  whole  world  as  the  leading  power  of  Europe; 
for  she  can  then  say  to  the  whole  world  tliat  she  has  taken 
the  proposal  of  Russia  au  sirteux;  bas  supported  a  thor- 
oughly good  plan  of  arbitration;  has  done  what  Russia 
aud  France  have  not  been  willing  to  do,— favored  the 
presentation  to  the  conference  of  a  plan  providing  for 
the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas  during  war,— and  that  while,  aa  regards  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  Russia  has  wislied  se- 
crecy, Germany  has  steadily,  from  the  first,  promoted 
franknetjii  and  openness. 

With  these  tliree  points  in  yoar  favor,  yon  can  stand 
before  the  whole  world  as  the  great  Continental  power 
which  has  stood  up  for  peace  as  neither  Rnssia  nor 
France  has  been  able  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
do  not  do  this,  if  you  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  arbitration,  what  resultaf  The  otlier  powers  will  go 
on  and  create  as  good  a  tribunal  as  possible,  and  what- 
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ever  failure  may  come  will  be  imputed  to  Germauy  and 
to  its  Emperor.  In  any  case,  whether  failure  or  suc- 
cess may  come,  the  Kmperor  of  Kussia  will  be  hailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  deliverer  and,  virtually,  as  a 
saint,  while  there  will  be  a  wide-spread  outburst  of  hatred 
against  the  Qerman  Emperor. 

And  thiH  will  come  not  alone  from  the  nnti-social  forces 
which  are  hoping  that  the  confcreuce  may  fail,  in  order 
that  thereby  they  may  have  a  new  weapon  in  their  hands, 
but  it  will  also  come  from  the  middle  and  uubstautial 
classes  of  other  nations. 

It  is  sure  to  make  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  of  late  improving, 
infinitely  more  bitter  than  Ihey  have  ever  before  been, 
and  it  is  do  le!>s  sure  to  provoke  the  most  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Qerman  monarchy  in  nearly  all  oOier  nations. 

Should  bis  advisers  permit  so  noble  and  so  gifted  a 
sovereign  to  incur  tliis  political  storm  of  obloquy,  this 
convergence  of  hatred  upon  himf  Should  a  ruler  of  such 
noble  ambitions  and  such  admirable  powers  be  exposed 
to  thist  I  fully  believe  that  be  should  not,  niul  that  his 
advisers  should  beg  him  not  to  place  himself  before  the 
world  as  the  antagonist  of  a  plan  to  which  millions  upon 
millions  in  alt  parts  of  the  world  are  devoted. 

From  the  United  States  come  evidences  of  a  feeling 
wide-spread  and  deep  on  this  subject  beyond  anytJiing 
I  have  ever  known.  This  very  morning  T  received  a 
prayer  net  forth  by  the  most  conservative  of  all  Protes- 
tant religious  bodies —namely,  the  American  branch  of 
the  Anglican  Church— to  be  said  in  all  churches,  begging 
the  Almighty  to  favor  the  work  of  the  peace  conference; 
and  this  is  what  is  going  on  in  various  other  American 
churches,  and  in  vast  numbers  of  households.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  is  true  in  Great  Britain  and,  perhaps, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Granted  that  expectations  are  overwrought,  still  this 
fact  indicates  that  here  is  a  feeling  which  camiot  be  dis- 
regarded. 
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Moreover,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  within  a  month,  a 
leading  socialist  in  France  has  boasted  to  one  of  the 
memtHtrti  of  th'm  conference  that  it  would  end  in  fail- 
ure; that  the  monarchs  and  governments  of  Europe  do 
not  winb  to  diminish  bloodshed;  tliat  they  would  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  peoples  for  peace,  and  that 
by  the  resentment  thus  aroused  a  new  path  to  victory 
would  be  open  to  socialism. 

Grant,  too,  that  this  is  overstated,  still  such  a  declara- 
tion is  significant. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  arbitration  is  derogatory 
to  sovereignty.  I  really  fail  to  see  how  this  can  be  said 
in  Germany.  Germany  has  already  submitted  a  great 
political  question  between  herself  and  Spain  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  Emperor  William  1  was  himself  the  arbiter 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  northwestern  bonndary. 

Bear  in  mind  again  that  it  is  only  voluniarif  arbitration 
that  is  proposed,  and  that  it  will  always  rest  with  the 
German  Emperor  to  decide  what  (jucHtions  he  will  sub- 
mit to  the  tribunal  and  what  he  will  not. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  arbitration  proceedings  would 
give  the  enemies  of  Germany  time  to  put  themaelvea  in 
readiness  for  war;  but  if  tlits  be  feared  in  any  emergency, 
the  Emperor  and  bis  government  are  always  free  to 
mobilize  the  German  army  at  once. 

As  you  are  aware,  what  is  seriously  proposed  here 
now,  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  is  not  a  tribnnal  con- 
stantly in  session,  but  a  system  under  which  each  of  the 
signatory  powers  shall  be  free  to  choose,  for  a  limited 
lime,  from  an  international  court,  say  two  or  more 
judges  who  can  go  to  The  Hague  if  their  services  are 
required,  hnt  to  he  paid  only  while  at-timlly  in  session 
here;  such  payment  to  be  made  by  the  litigating  parties. 

As  to  the  machinery,  the  plan  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
dignified  body  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  various  signatory  powers,  to  sit  at  The 
ITagne,  presided  over  by  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
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foreign  affairs,  and  to  select  and  to  control  such  secre- 
taries and  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbo  ordinary 
conduct  of  affairs. 

Such  council  would  receive  notice  from  powers  having 
differences  with  each  other  which  are  willing  to  submit 
the  questions  between  them  to  a  court,  and  would  then 
give  notice  to  the  judges  selected  by  the  parties.  The 
whole  of  the  present  plan,  except  some  subordinate  fea- 
tures of  little  account,  which  can  easily  be  stricken  out, 
is  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  whatever  obligatory 
about  it.  Every  signatory  power  is  free  to  resort  to 
such  a  tribunal  or  not,  as  it  may  think  best.  Surely  a 
concession  like  this  may  well  be  made  to  the  deep  and 
wide  sentiment  throughout  the  world  in  favor  of  some 
possible  means  of  settling  controversies  between  nationa 
other  than  by  bloodshed. 

Pardon  me  for  earnestly  pressing  npon  you  these  facta 
and  considerations.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
as  going  beyond  my  province.  I  present  them  to  yoo  as 
man  to  man,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  good  relations 
between  Germany  and  tlie  United  States,  but  of  interests 
common  to  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,— of  their 
common  interest  in  giving  something  like  satisfaction 
to  a  desire  so  earnest  and  wide-apread  as  that  which  has 
been  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  arbitration. 

I  remain,  dear  Baron  von  BiJlow, 

Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)        Andbbw  D.  White. 


P.  S.  Think  how  easily,  if  some  such  tribunal  existed, 
joar  government  and  mine  could  refer  to  it  the  whole 
mass  of  minor  questions  which  our  respective  parliamen- 
tary bodies  have  got  control  of,  and  entangled  in  all 
sorts  of  petty  prejudices  and  demagogical  utterances; 
for  instance,  Samoa,  the  tonnage  dues,  the  sugar-bonnty 
question,  the  mosl-favored-nation  clause,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
keep  the  two  countries  constantJy  at  loggerheads.  Do 
you  not  see  that  submission  of  such  questions  to  sacb 
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a  tribunal  as  is  now  proposed,  so  far  from  being  derog- 
atory to  sovereignty,  really  relieves  tbo  sovereign  and 
the  Foreign  Office  of  the  most  vexatious  fetters  and  limi- 
tations of  parliameDtarianiHrn.  It  is  uot  at  all  uulikely 
that  such  a  court  would  decide  in  your  favor;  and  if  so, 
every  tboughtful  American  would  say,  "Well  and  good; 
it  appears  that,  in  spile  of  all  the  speeches  in  Congress, 
we  were  wrong."  And  the  matter  would  then  be  ended 
witli  the  good-will  of  all  parties. 

(Sgd.)  A.  D.  W. 


It  is  indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  conference, 
and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Germany.  I  can  only  hope 
that  Billow  will  give  careful  attention  to  the  considera- 
tions which  Munster  aud  uiyself  ])re&s  upou  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called,  evi- 
dently much  vexed  thiit  the  sitting  of  the  sulK»mmittee 
had  been  deferred,  and  even  more  vexed  since  he  had 
learned  from  De  Staal  tite  real  reason.  He  declared  that 
he  was  opposed  to  strinfi^ng  out  the  conference  much 
longer;  that  the  subcommittee  could  get  along  jwrfectly 
well  without  Dr.  Zorn;  that  if  Germany  did  not  wish 
to  come  in,  she  conld  keep  out;  etc.,  etc.  He  seemed  to 
forget  tliat  Germany's  going  out  means  the  departure 
of  Austria  and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  one  or  two  minor 
powers,  and  therefore  the  bringing  to  naught  of  the 
conference.  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  say  anything  aboat 
ITolls's  deparhire,  but  soothed  him  as  much  as  T  could  by 
dwelling  on  Ihc  success  of  his  proposal  that  the  j>er- 
inanent  council  here  shall  be  composed  of  the  resident 
diplomatic  roproscnlalives. 

The  other  members  of  our  commission,  and  especially 
President  Low,  were  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  Dr. 
Holls's  going,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  he  considered 
an  interferoiu'e  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  Germany;  bat 
I  persisted  in  sending  him,  agreeing  to  take  all  the  re- 
aponsibility,  and  declaring  that  he  should  go  simply  as 
a  messenger  from  mc,  as  the  Ainerii-an  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  to  the  imperial  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 


I 

I 
I 

I 
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June  17. 

The  morning  was  given  largely  to  completing  my  draft 
of  oar  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the  immu* 
nity  of  private  property  in  time  of  war  from  seizure  od 
the  high  seas. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scbeveningen  to  make  sundry 
official  visits,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  great  festival 
given  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  the  conference. 

Its  first  feature  was  a  series  of  tableaux  representing 
some  of  the  most  famons  pictures  in  the  Dutch  galleries, 
tJie  most  successful  of  all  being  Rombrandt's  "Night 
Watch."  Jan  Steen'a  "Wedding  Party"  was  also  very 
beautiful.  Tlion  came  peasant  dances  given,  in  tlt(>  midst 
of  the  great  hnll,  by  persons  in  the  costumes  of  all  the 
difTerent  provinces.  These  were  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  being  wonderfully  quaint. 

The  violinist  of  tlie  late  King,  Johannes  Wolff,  played 
some  solos  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  music  by  the  great  military  band,  especially  the 
hymn  of  William  of  Nassau  and  the  E>utch  and  Russian 
nalioual  anthenm,  was  splendidly  rendered,  and  the  old 
Dntch  provincial  music  played  in  connection  with  the 
dances  and  tableaux  was  also  noteworthy. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  brillinnt  assemblage,  and  the 
whole  festival  from  first  to  last  a  decided  success. 


June  18,  Sunday. 

Went  to  Leyden  to  attend  service  at  St.  Peter's.  Both 
the  church  and  its  monuments  are  interesting.  Visited 
also  the  church  of  8t.  Pancras,  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Gothic  architechire,  and  looked  upon  the  tomb  of  Van  der 
Werf,  the  brave  burgoinasler  who  defended  the  town 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege. 

At  the  university  T  was  nnirh  interested  in  the  public 
ball  where  degrees  are  conferred,  and  above  all  in  the 
many  portraits  of  distinguished  professors.  Lingered 
next  in  the  botanical  gardens  back  of  the  university,  which 
are  very  beanfifiil. 

Then  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  which  is  remark- 
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ably  rich  in  Egyptian  and  other  monuineDtfl.     Roman 
art  18  also  very  fully  represented. 

Thence  home,  and,  on  arriving,  found,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  Tliomas  li.  lU-eil,  Speaker  of  oar  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Xcvel,  our  minister,  took  uh  both 
for  a  drive  to  Siiheveningpn,  and  Mr.  Reed's  conversa- 
tion was  exceedingly  interesting;  be  is  well  read  in  his- 
tory and,  Hppiirently,  in  every  field  of  English  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  bigness,  a  heartiness,  a  shrewdneits,  and 
a  genuincnetis  about  him  which  greatly  attract  me. 


Junf  19. 

Called  on  M.  de  Staal  to  show  him  Holls's  telegTRm 
from  Herlin,  which  is  encouraging.  Be  Staal  thinlu  that 
wc  may  have  to  give  up  the  tenth  section  of  the  arbitra- 
tion plan,  which  includes  obligatory  arbitration  in  sundry 
minor  matters;  but  while  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  this 
done,  we  ought  to  make  the  sacrifice  if  it  will  bold  0«r- 
niany,  Italy,  and  Austria  to  us. 

A  little  later  rweived  a  heart>'  telegram  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  aiitliorizing  our  ordering  tlie  wreath  of 
silver  and  gold  and  placing  it  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius. 
Telegraphe<!  and  wrote  Major  Allen  at  Berlin  full  direc- 
tions on  the  subject.  I  am  determined  that  the  tribute 
shall  be  worthy  of  our  country,  of  its  object,  and  of  the 
occasion. 

In  tlie  afternoon  took  Speaker  Reed,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  thi-ough  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  afterward 
through  the  grounds,  which  are  more  beautiful  Uian  ever, 
and  then  to  Delft,  where  wo  visited  the  tombs  of  William 
the  Silent  and  Qrotius.  and  finally  the  house  in  which 
William  was  assassinated.  It  was  even  more  interesting 
to  me  than  daring  either  of  my  former  visits,  and  was 
evidently  quite  as  interesting  to  Mr.  Reed. 

At  six  attended  a  long  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, which  elaborated  tlie  final  draft  of  our  eommuni- 
catjon  to  M.  de  Staal  on  the  immunity  of  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.    Varioas  passages  were  strickeD 
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o«l,  some  of  tfacm~and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best— in  defer- 
ence to  tltc  ideas  of  Captain  Mahau,  who,  though  ho  18 
willing,  under  instructiooH  from  the  government,  to  join 
Jo  presenting  the  memorial,  doett  not  witih  to  sign  any- 
thing which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
personal  belief  in  the  eHtabliHliment  of  such  iniinunity. 
His  is  the  natural  view  of  a  sailor;  but  the  argument 
with  which  he  sapports  it  does  not  at  all  convince  me.  It 
is  that  during  war  wo  should  do  everj-thing  possible  to 
weaken  and  worry  the  ad%'ersary,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  the  sooner  ready  for  peace;  but  this  argument  proves 
too  much,  since  it  would  oblige  us,  if  logically  carried  oat, 
to  go  back  (o  the  marauding  and  atrocities  of  the  Thirty 
Years' War. 

June  SO. 

Went  to  the  session  of  one  of  the  comioittecs  at  the 
"House  in  the  Wood,"  and  showed  Mr.  van  Kai-nebeek 
onr  private-property  memorial,  which  ho  read,  and  on 
which  he  heartily  complimented  ,ns. 

I  then  made  known  to  him  our  proposal  to  lay  a 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Qrotius,  and  with  this  he  seemed 
exceedingly  pleased,  saying  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  M.  de  Beaufort,  would  be  especially  delighted, 
since  he  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Qrotius,  and  de- 
livered the  historical  address  when  the  statue  in  front 
of  the  great  church  at  Delft  was  unveiled. 

A  little  later  suhmittet]  the  memorial,  as  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  Connt  Miinster,  who  also  approved  it. 

HolU  telegraphs  me  from  Berlin  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mirably received  by  the  chancellor,  Prince  IIoheQlohe, 
and  by  Baron  von  Btilow,  and  that  he  is  leaving  for  Ham- 
burg to  see  the  Emperor. 

At  four  P.M.  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  conference  to 
receive  report  on  improvements  and  extension  of  the  Ued 
Cross  rules,  etc.  This  was  adopted  in  a  happy-go-lacky, 
anparliamentar>'  way,  for  Ihe  eminent  diplomatist  who 
presides  over  the  conference  still  betrays  a  Russian  lack 
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of  acqaaiatance  vith  parliamentary  proceedings.  So 
be^ns  the  first  full  movement  of  the  conference  in  the 
right  direction;  and  it  in  a  good  beginning. 

Walked  home  through  the  beaatiful  avenues  of  the  park 
vith  Mr.  %'an  Kamebeek  and  Baron  d 'Estournelles,  who 
is  also  a  charming  man.  He  has  been  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, bnt  it*  now  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  the  conference. 

June  SI. 

Early  in  the  morning  reooived  a  report  from  Holls, 
who  arrived  from  Hamburg  late  last  night  His  talks 
vith  Billow  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  been  most 
euconraging.  Bijiow  has  sent  to  the  Kmperor  my  long 
private  letter  to  himself,  earnestly  urging  the  acceptance 
by  Germany  of  our  plan  of  arbitration.  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe seems  to  have  entered  most  cordially  into  our  ideas, 
giving  Holls  a  card  which  would  admit  him  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  telegraphing  a  request  that  his  Majesty  see 
him.  Bot  the  Emperor  was  still  upon  his  yacht,  at  sea, 
and  Holls  could  stay  no  longer.  Bulow  is  trying  to  make 
an  appointment  for  him  to  meet  the  Kmperor  at  the  close 
of  the  week. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  went  with  Minister  Newel  and 
Mr.  Low  to  call  on  M.  de  Beaofort  regarding  plans  for 
the  (Irotius  celebration,  on  July  4,  at  Delft  It  was  in  fl 
general  decided  that  we  should  have  the  ceremony 
in  the  great  church  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  sundry 
speeches,  and  that  at  half-past  twelve  the  American  dele* 
gation  should  give  a  luncheon  to  all  the  invited  guests 
in  the  town  hall  opposite. 

Hollti  tells  me  tliat  laHt  night,  at  the  dinner  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  delegation,  he  met  Miiuster,  who 
said  to  him,  "I  can  get  along  with  Hohenlohe,  and  also 
with  Billow,  but  not  with  those  d— d  lawyers  in  the  For- 
eign Office"  {"Mil  nohenlohe  kann  tch  auskommen,  mit 
Billow  auch,  aber  mit  diesen  verdammicn  Juristen  im 
Amwartigen  Ami,  nichi"). 
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June  22. 

Up  at  foar  o'clock  and  at  ten  attended  a  session  of  the 
ftret  seotioD  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood."  Very  interest- 
ing were  the  discassiona  regarding  bulletK  and  aapliyx- 
iating  bombs.  As  to  the  former,  Sir  John  Ardagh  of 
the  British  delegation  repelled  earnestly  the  charges 
made  regarding  the  British  bullets  used  in  India,  and  of- 
fered to  pobstitnte  for  the  original  proposal  one  which 
certainly  would  be  much  more  effective  in  preventing 
mmeeessary  sufiFering  and  death;  but  the  Russians 
seeined  glad  to  score  a  point  against  Great  Britain,  and 
Sir  John's  proposal  was  voted  down,  its  only  support 
being  derived  from  our  own  delegation.  Captain  Cro- 
ner,  our  military  delegate,  took  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting  Sir  John  Ardagh,  but  the  majority  against  as 
was  overwhelming. 

As  to  aspfa^'xiating  bombs.  Captain  Mahan  spoke  at 
length  agttilist  the  provision  to  forbid  them:  his  ground 
being  that  not  the  slightest  thing  had  yet  been  done  look- 
ing to  such  an  invention ;  that,  even  if  there  had  been, 
their  use  would  cot  be  so  bad  as  the  use  of  torpedoes 
against  ships  of  war;  that  asphyxiating  men  by  means 
of  deleterious  gs^es  was  no  worse  than  aspbyxiatiDg  them 
with  water:  inde<^.  that  the  former  was  the  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two,  since  the  ga*e8  used  might  simply  in- 
capacitate men  for  a  short  time,  while  the  blowing  op  of 
a  ship  of  war  means  death  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  those 
npon  it 

To  this  it  was  answered— and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
force— that  asphyxiating  bombs  might  be  used  againnt 
towns  for  the  de*lraclioD  of  vast  nnniljeri*  of  non-combat- 
ante,  including  women  and  children,  while  tori>pdoeii  at 
sea  are  used  only  against  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  enemy.  The  original  proposal  wa«  carried  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  save  onrs.  I  am  not  Hatisflf'd  with 
oor  attitude  on  this  qae«tion;  but  what  can  a  layman 
do  when  he  has  against  htm  the  foremoflt  contempo- 
rary military  and  naval  expertaf    My  hope  is  that  tbo 
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Uoited  Stales  will  yet  stand  with  the  majority  od  the 
record. 

I  stated  afterward  in  a  bantering  way  to  Captain 
Mahan,  as  well  as  otlient,  that  while  I  could  not  sapport 
any  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
allowing  asphyxiating  boinbK,  there  was  one  which  some- 
what ap])ealod  to  me^namely,  that  the  dread  of  them 
might  do  something  to  prevent  the  rash  of  the  rural 
population  lo  the  cities,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  tiieni,  which  is  one  of  the  most  tlireatening 
things  to  modem  society,  and  also  a  second  argument 
that  such  bombs  would  bring  home  to  warlike  stay-at- 
home  orators  and  writers  the  realities  of  war. 

At  noon  received  the  French  translation  of  our  me- 
morial to  De  Stsal,  but  found  it  very  imperfect  through- 
oat,  and  in  some  parts  absolutely  inadmissible;  so  I 
worked  with  Baron  de  Bitdt,  president  of  the  Swedish 
delegation  here,  all  the  afternoon  in  revising  it 

At  six  the  American  delegation  met  and  chose  me  for 
their  orator  at  the  approaching  Grotius  festival  at  Pelft, 
I  naluraliy  feel  proud  to  discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind, 
and  can  put  my  heart  into  it,  for  Grotius  has  long  been 
lo  me  almost  an  object  of  idolatry,  and  his  main  works 
B  subject  of  earnest  study.  There  are  few  men  iu  his- 
tory whom  T  so  deeply  venerate.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  minister  at  Berlin,  I  sent  an  eminent  American 
artist  to  Holland  and  stwured  admirable  copies  of  the 
two  best  portraits  of  the  great  man.  One  of  these  now 
hangs  in  the  Law  Library  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  other  over  my  work-table  at  the  Berlin  Embassy. 


June  23. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  letters  and  revising  final 
draft  of  memorial  on  immunity  of  private  projwrty  at 
sea,  and  lunched  afterward  at  the  "House  in  the  Wood" 
to  talk  it  over  with  Baron  de  BildL 

At  the  same  table  met  M.  de  Martens,  who  has  jast 
returned  by  night  to  his  work  here,  after  presiding  a 
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&M.y  or  two  orer  the  VeanMia  aitttration  tribaoal  at 
Pvts.  He  toM  ne  AiISb'  BU^ni  W«hitM;  in  opemtig 
Ike  cue.  is  to  ^pfk  far  axteea  dsya.  ad  De  Martens 
added  Oat  W  hiMctf  kad  imi  aw  entire  VeoezDelan 
report,  as  vril  as  &e  other  docHaeala  «■  tbe  sabject, 
vfaidi  fon  qaile  a  laf^e  Oiaiy.  Aad  jet  we  do  oot  is- 
dode  DMB  Eke  In  «  **&e  ««rta«.danee"! 

In  tbe  ereninff  to  a  reaeptiow  at  tbe  bonce  of  y.  de 
Beaufort,  ndmrter  ct  f«K%a  affnia,  and  was  oordiaQj 
greeted  by  bim  aad  lia  «i£%  bott  proonring  that  tbev 
woold  aeoept  our  ivniatiaa  to  DdfL  I  took  in  to  tbe 
boffet  tbe  wife  of  tbe  praaeat  Dntdi  prime  minister, 
vbo  also  eipraaed  gnat  iatofait  in  oar  propoeal,  at>d 
declared  faer  iattatJua  «f  being  prewL 

Count  ?>T>n'm,  tbe  llaHan  nonister  and  delegate  bere, 
gkve  me  a  eomeal  ajwoait  of  t««  qieedMa  la  tbe  ttantm 
of  the  fir£t  legjioa  tku  noiaiag;  one  b«ng  by  a  delegate 
from  Persia,  Mina  Baa  Kba%  who  is  minister  at  St 
Ptatonbnrg.  His  Persaa  |S«i^*»P^ifr  waxed  doqnent  orer 
dw  BoUe  qaafitiea  of  tbe  ^■pcror  of  Bossia,  and  espe- 
daDjr  orer  Ua  aiaueiilj  aa  Aown  bjr  tbe  fact  that  when 
his  ExeeUeacT  l^rtied  from  his  horse  at  a  review,  bis 
lUjsafy  sent  twiee  to  inqaire  after  bis  heaHfc.  Tbe  whole 
effect  apoo  the  eonferenee  was  to  provoke  roars  of 
Un^ter. 

Bot  tbe  great  matter  of  tl>e  day  was  the  news,  wfai^ 
h»  Bot  yet  baaa  Made  jiaWii ,  tbat  Priaee  Hohcalohc,  tha 
Oenaan  rhaanwHru-,  baa  caaM  oot  atfoatfy  for  tbe  ariii- 
tration  tribanal,  and  baa  aot  instnictionK  here  aooord- 
ia^.  This  is  a  gnat  gaia,  aad  aeems  to  remore  one 
of  the  worst  stnmbGag-liloefca.  Bat  we  wiU  have  to  pay 
for  this  remoral.  pnibabfy.  by  giring  np  section  10  of 
tbe  preaent  plan,  which  tocindes  a  system  of  obligatory 
aibitiatioD  in  Taciona  onaer  matters, — a  system  which 
woald  be  of  Bsa  to  Aa  vorid  in  many  ways.  While 
tbe  Americao  del^^tioo.  as  staled  in  my  letter  vhidi 
BoUa  took  to  Bfilow,  aad  wfaicb  bas  been  forTftrHt^d  to 
Aa  Eaqieror,  wiU  aid  ia  tbrowing  oot  of  tbe  arbitration 
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plan  everything  of  an  obligatory  oatnre,  if  Germany  in- 
sists upon  it,  I  learn  that  the  l>utch  (tovemment  i«  mach 
opposed  to  this  concession,  and  may  publicly  protest 
against  it 

A  curious  part  of  the  means  used  in  bringing  about 
this  change  of  opinion  was  the  pastoral  letter,  elsewhere 
referred  to,  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Texas,  calling  for  prayers  throughout  the  State  for 
the  success  of  Uie  conference  in  its  efTorts  to  diminish 
the  horrors  of  war.  This  pastoral  letter,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  letter  to  Minister  von  Biilow,  I  intmsted 
to  Holls,  authorizing  hira  to  use  it  as  he  thought  fit  He 
showed  it  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  the  latter,  although 
a  Homan  Catholic,  was  evidently  affected  by  it,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  longing  for  pe-ace 
which  it  showed.  It  is  perhaps  an  interesting  example 
of  an  indirect  "answer  to  prayer,"  since  it  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  feelings  in  the  prince  chancellor's  mind 
which  led  him  to  favor  arbitration. 


! 

I 


J 


Jvne  Z4. 

Sent  to  M.  de  Staal,  an  president  of  the  conference,  the 
memorial  relating  to  the  exemption  of  private  property, 
not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  on  the  high  aeas. 
Devoted  the  morning  to  blocking  out  my  Grotius  address, 
and  afterward  drove  with  Holls  to  Delft  to  look  over 
the  ground  for  our  Tourth-of-JuIy  festival.  The  town 
hall  is  interesting  and  contains,  among  other  portraits, 
one  which  is  evidently  a  good  likeness  of  Orotias;  the 
only  difficulty  is  that  for  our  intended  luncheon,  the 
rooms,  though  beautiful,  seem  inadequate. 

Thence  to  the  church,  and  after  looking  over  that  part 
of  it  near  the  monuments,  with  reference  to  the  Grotius 
ceremony,  went  into  the  organ-loft  with  the  organist 
There  I  listened  for  nearly  an  hour  while  he  and 
Holls  played  finely  on  that  noble  instrument ;  and  as  I  sat 
and  looked  down  over  the  church  and  upon  the  distant 
moDnments,  the  old  historic  scenes  of  four  hnndred  years 
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decorated,  many  of  the  ornaments  and  paintings  baviDg 
been  placed  there  in  the  time  of  De  WitL 

June  27. 

At  all  sorts  of  work  during  the  morning,  and  then, 
on  inntatioD  of  President  Low,  went  with  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  delegation  to  Haarlem,  where  we  saw  the 
wonderful  portraits  by  Frunii  Hals,  which  impressed 
me  more  than  ever,  and  beard  the  great  organ.  It  baa 
been  rebuilt  since  I  was  there  thirty -five  years  ago ;  but 
it  is  still  the  same  great  clamsy  machine,  and  very  poorly 
played,— that  is,  with  no  spirit,  and  without  any  effort 
to  exhibit  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  effects  for  wbicb 
any  little  rharch  organ  would  do  as  well. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  ('ouut  Zanint,  the  Italian 
minister  and  delegate,  and  discussed  French  matters  with 
Baron  d'Kstoumelies.  He  represents  the  best  type  of 
French  diplomatist,  and  is  in  every  way  attractive. 

Afterward  to  Mr.  van  Kaniebeek's  rweption,  meet- 
ing various  people  in  a  semi -satisfactory  way. 

Jtme  S9. 

In  the  morning,  in  order  to  work  off  the  beginnings  of 
a  headache,  I  went  to  Rotterdam  and  walked  until  noon 
about  the  streets  and  places,  recalling  my  former  visit, 
which  came  very  vividly  before  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
statue  of  Erasmus,  and  thought  upon  his  life  here.  No 
man  in  history  has  bad  more  persistent  injustice  done 
him.  If  my  life  were  long  enough  I  would  gladly  use 
my  great  collection  of  Erasmiana  in  illustrating  his  ser- 
vices to  the  world.  To  say  nothing  of  other  things,  the 
modem  "Higher  Critidsm"  has  its  roots  in  his  work. 


June  30. 

Engaged  on  the  final  revision  of  my  Grotins  speech, 
and  on  various  do<n]ments. 

At  noon  to  the  "House  in  the  Wood"  for  lunch,  and 
afterward  took  a  walk  in  the  grounds  with  Beldiman,  the 
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Roomaaian  delt^gatc,  who  explained  to  me  the  tronble 
ID  Switzerland  over  the  vote  on  the  Red  CroM  Confer- 

It  apiwars  that  whereas  Switzerland  initiated  the  R«d 
Cross  movement,  has  ever  since  cherished  it,  and  hnm 
been  nrged  by  Italy  and  other  powers  to  take  ntill  fur- 
ther practical  measures  for  it,  Uie  Dutch  delegation  re- 
cently interposed,  secured  for  one  of  their  numWr  th« 
presidency  of  tlie  special  oonferenee,  and  llmii  threw  out 
my  Berlin  colleagae.  Colonel  Hoth,  who  Imd  U»;ii  prti- 
viouBly  asked  to  take  the  position  and  had  aeevfitoJ  H, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  tak^u  i/ut 
of  tbe  hands  of  Switzerland,  where  it  juxlly  I>i'I<>n|{«*<l, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  Xetb^rlaudn.  Thia  hui  pr'» 
Tok«i  mDob  ill  feeling  in  Switzerland,  awl  iUtrM  U 
especial  astoniiduDeiit  at  tbe  faci  that  whtm  IMiiUinin 
moved  an  amendment  midoiag  tbia  uKJaxt  arrsr>K<'""'"t 
it  was,  by  Nsme  inisnndefvtaB£iig loat,  and  Utat  Ui*-n-fiii» 
there  has  bc<en  perpetaafed  what  aeema  imeb  Ilk*  mii  Ut 
jnstioe  against  Switaeriand.  I  proa^aad  to  wut  utfMlt 
to  have  tbe  matter  reetified  ao  far  M  tlM  iiuarbwif  'Ma 
gation  was  eoneeised,  and  laiirr  araa  MMwuwfyl  iu  lUt 

111^80. 

LttbeerenbtgdiwdatMiiiuUrr  ](«v*4V  tMiM^mtt 
Htmster  OiEoGeaasp  of  tbe  Auali^aw  4>*^j**Uin,  uiui 
Count  Weliwilifiinh.  Oe  AMtnamu  t4  (Juit  nttii 

badinterestiiistaftBvittflMMi^liMtllba^ww/r  Ilihhh, 
and  oOoa.    It  apptan  Ait  Aw  tH/ks,  «i//  l«  a  vink 
I  Aaniiine.  iaoSir  naag  !««,  fik*  tMiym4f,  a  im»Mtitl  tmth 
■SarmikBdnimtiklittmM  m4  to»  4ff0m  UMaki  im  4¥fkH 
«IM  Iw  «rilM  Urn  mm  t4  l$imt^»h 

to  the  final  rm^/lim  M  tfur  iwwiu'  «/f  14   HM 
tndtc  nhfiirriilfa  m  ikk  >  iiM 
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matter;  he  bad  abstained  from  votiDg  for  the  reatioa 
that  he  had  no  iustmctiona  in  the  premises. 

In  the  morning  Major  Allen,  military  attach^  of  car 
embavHy  at  Berlin,  arri%-ed,  bringing  Uie  Orotiuu  wreath. 
Under  Secretary  Hay's  permission,  1  had  given  to  one 
of  the  best  Berlin  silvernmiths  virtually  carte  blawhe, 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactoo'.  Tlie  wreath  is  very 
large,  beiug  made  up,  on  ooe  side,  of  a  laurel  branch 
vitb  leaves  of  frosted  silver  and  berries  of  gold,  and,  on 
tlie  other,  of  an  oak  branch  with  silver  leaves  and  gold 
acorns,  both  boughs  being  tied  together  at  the  bottom 
by  a  large  knot  of  ribbon  iu  silver  gilded,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Statea  on  en- 
ameled shields,  and  an  ioscription  as  follows : 


To  the  Memory  of  Huoo  Orottus; 

III  Ri>vereace  and  Gratitude, 

From  the  Uoited  States  of  America ; 

On  the  Oceosion  of  Ui«  Int«rnatiotial  Pea«e  Coofereaoe 

of  The  Hague. 

Jnly  4tL,  1899. 

It  is  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  its  ebony  case,  with 
silver  clasps,  and  bearing  a  silver  shield  with  suitable 
inscription,  is  also  perfect :  the  whole  thing  attracts  most 
favorable  attention. 


CHAPTER  XUX 


AS  PBB8IDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THS 
PEACE  CONFERENCE   OF   THE   HAGUE;  V— 1899 

.Juli/  4. 

ON  Uiia  day  the  American  delegatiou  invited  their 
colleagnes  to  celebrate  our  national  anniversary 
at  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  first  in  the  great  church,  and 
afterward  in  the  town  hall  of  Delft.  Speeches  were  made 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  aftairs  of  tlie  Netherlands, 
De  Beaufort;  by  their  first  delegate,  Van  Kamebeek;  by 
Mr.  Asser,  one  of  tlieir  leading  juriiits;  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Delft;  and  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  chairman  of  the 
rBvedisb  delegation  and  rainititer  at  Home,  who  read  a 
'telegram  from  the  King  of  Sweden  referring  to  Qrotius'a 
relations  to  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service;  as  well  as 
by  President  Low  of  Columbia  University  and  myself:  the 
daty  being  intrusted  to  me  of  laying  the  wreath  upon 
Grotiua's  tomb  and  making  the  address  with  reference 
to  it  Aa  all  the  addresses  are  to  be  printed,  I  shall  give 
no  more  attention  to  them  here.  A  very  large  audience 
was  present,  embracing  the  ambassadors  and  principal 
members  of  the  conference,  the  Netherlands  ministers  of 
state,  professors  from  the  various  universities  of  the 
Ketberlands,  and  a  large  Imdy  of  other  invited  guests. 

The  music  of  the  chimes,  of  the  organ,  and  of  tlie  royal 
choir  of  one  hundred  voices  was  very  fine;  and,  althongh 
the  day  was  stormy,  with  a  high  wind  and  driving  rain, 
everything  went  off  well. 
After  the  exercises  in  the  church,  our  delegatiou  gave 
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a  brcakfant,  which  was  very  satiAfuctorj*.  About  tlireo 
bandred  and  fifty  personB  sat  down  to  the  tables  ut  Uie 
town  hull,  and  one  hnndred  other  gueslti,  iiu^ludiiig  the 
musioiaus,  at  the  leading  restaurant  in  the  place.  In 
the  afternoon  tlie  Americans  gathered  at  the  reception 
given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Kovel,  and  Ids  wife,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  an  "Ameri- 
can concert"  given  by  the  orchestra  at  the  groat  bait  in 
Scheveningen. 


July  5. 

Karly  in  tlie  morning  lo  tlie  Becond  committee  of  the 
conference,  vhere  I  s|)okc  in  behalf  of  the  Betdiman 
resolution,  doing  justice  to  Switzerland  as  regards  the 
ooDtinaaneo  of  the  Kcd  Cross  interests  in  Swiss  bands; 
and  on  going  to  a  vote  we  were  succettsful. 

Then,  the  question  of  n  proper  dealing  with  onr  memo- 
rial regarding  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  coming  up,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  referring  it  to 
the  general  conference,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  simply  be  dropped  out  as  not  coming  within 
the  subjects  conlemptaled  in  the  call  to  the  conference. 
Though  my  speeoh  was  in  French,  it  went  off  better  than 
I  expected. 

In  tlie  afternoon,  at  tJie  fuH  conference,  the  same  sub- 
ject came  up ;  and  then,  after  a  preface  in  French,  asking 
permission  to  speak  in  English,  I  made  my  speech,  which, 
probably,  three  quarters  of  all  the  delegates  nndcrstood, 
but,  at  my  request,  a  summary'  of  it  was  afterward  given 
in  French  by  Mr.  van  Karneboek. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  my  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, made  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  M.  de  Martens, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  future  conference;  but  I  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  general  subject  to  show  its  claims  upon 
the  various  nations,  etc.,  etc.,  thongh  not,  of  course,  as 
fnlly  as  T  would  have  done  had  the  matter  been  fnlly 
under  discussion.  My  speech  was  very  well  received, 
and  will,  I  hope,  aid  in  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
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In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Ryswyck,  to  Uie  house  of 
H.  Comets  de  Qroot,  the  living  representative  of  the 
Qrotius  family.  The  house  and  grounds  were  very  pleas- 
ant, but  the  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  relics  of 
GrotiuB,  including  many  manuscripts  from  bis  own  hand, 
—among  these  a  catechism  for  his  children,  written  in 
the  prison  of  Locwonstein;  with  official  documents,  signed 
and  sealed,  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  bis 
time;  also  letters  which  passeil  between  him  and  Oxen- 
stiem,  the  great  Swedish  chancellor,  some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  other  languages;  besides  sundry  poems.  'Ilicre 
were  also  a  multitude  of  portraits,  engravings,  and  docu- 
mentK  relating  to  Olden-Barneveld  and  others  of  Gro- 
tius's  contemporaries. 

The  De  Groot  family  gave  us  a  most  hearty  reception, 
introducing  their  little  girl,  wbo  is  the  latest-bom  de- 
scendant of  Orotins,  and  showing  us  varions  bounehold 
relica  of  their  great  ancestor,  including  cups,  glasses, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  De  Groot  also  gave  me  some  curiona 
uifomiation  reganliiig  him  which  I  did  not  before  pos- 
sess;  and,  among  other  things,  told  me  that  when  Grotius's 
body  was  transferred,  shortly  after  liis  death,  from  Hos- 
lock  to  Delft,  the  coffin  containing  it  was  stoned  by  a  mob 
at  Rotterdam;  also  that  at  the  unveiling  of  tlie  statue 
of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  at  Delft,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  high-ehorch  Calrinists  would  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren from  their  church  schools  to  join  the  other  children 
in  singing  hymns.  The  old  bitterness  of  the  extreme 
Calvinistic  party  toward  their  great  compatriot  was  thus 
still  exhibited,  and  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time, 
by  a  member  of  it,  that  the  statue  was  perfectly  true  to 
life,  since  "its  back  was  turned  toward  tlie  church"; 
to  which  a  reply  was  made  that  "Grotiua's  face  in  the 
statoe,  like  his  living  face,  was  steadily  turned  toward 
juBtioe."  This  latter  remark  had  reforenoo  to  the  fact 
that  a  court  is  held  in  the  city  hall,  toward  which  the 
statue  is  tarned. 

Ib  the  evening  to  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Piersoon,  min- 
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later  of  finance  and  prime  luiuistcr  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  onr  delegation  and  to  his  colleuguejt  of  the  Dutch 
ministry.  Evorything  jwissed  oflf  well,  Mr.  Piersoon 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  I  replied  iu  a  toast  to  the  Qneen 
of  the  NetJierlaods.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Piersoon  thanked  u«  for  our  tribute  to  Grotios,  and 
showed  really  deep  feeling  ou  the  subject.  There  is  uo 
douht  that  we  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  liberal  and  thoughtful  men  and  wonieu  of 
the  Netlierlandrt ;  from  every  quarter  oome  evidencea  of 
this. 

A  i-eniark  of  his,  regarding  arbitration,  espocialljr 
pleased  us.  lie  said  that  the  arbitration  plan,  as  it  bad 
come  from  the  great  committee,  was  like  a  baby:— ap- 
parentJy  helpless,  and  of  very  little  value,  unable  to  do 
much,  and  requiring  careful  nursing;  but  that  it  had  one 
great  merit: — it  uould  grow. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  very  accurate  statement  of  the 
Hituution.  The  general  feeling  uf  the  conference  becomes 
better  and  belter.  More  and  more  the  old  skepticism  has 
depnrt<^,  and  in  place  of  it  has  come  a  strong  ambition 
to  have  a  share  in  what  we  are  beginning  to  believe  may 
be  a  most  honorable  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  1  have  never  takeu  part  in  more  earnest  dis- 
cussions tlian  those  whicli  during  the  last  two  weeks  have 
occupied  us,  and  especially  tho»e  relating  to  arbitration. 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  assuming  too  much,  that  our 
Grotius  celebration  has  been  a  contribution  of  some  value 
to  this  growth  of  earnestness.  It  has,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  revealed  to  the  c-onference,  still  more  clearly 
than  before,  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  historical  body  intrusted 
with  a  matter  of  vast  importance  and  difficulty,  and  that 
we  shall  be  judged  in  history  with  reference  to  this  fact. 


Jutt/  6. 

At  5.30  P.M.  off  in  special  train  with  the  entire  confer- 
ence to  Amsterdam.    On  arriving,  we  found  a  long  train 
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of  court  carriages  -which  took  ns  to  the  |>a1ace,  the  houses 
on  each  side  throughout  the  entire  distance  being  dec- 
orated with  flflgH  and  banners,  ami  the  streets  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children.  We  were  indeed  a  brave 
show,  since  all  of  ns,  except  the  meinbem  of  our  American 
delegation,  wore  gorgeous  unifonns  with  no  end  of  rib- 
bons, stars,  and  insignia  of  various  oflRces  and  orders. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  we  wore  received  by  the 
Qneeo  and  Queen-mother,  and  shortly  afterward  went  in 
to  dinner.  With  the  possible  exMption  of  a  loni  inuyor'a 
feast  at  the  Guildhall,  it  was  the  most  imposing  thing 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  great  l«iuqueting- 
hal),  dating  from  the  glorious  days  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
IB  probalily  the  larirest  and  most  snmpfuoiis  in  C4intiiit^ntal 
Europe,  and  the  table  furniture,  denoralious,  and  dinner 
were  worthy  of  it.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
including  all  the  members  of  the  conference  and  the 
higher  o(!it:i»ls  of  the  kingdom,  sat  down,  the  Queen  and 
Queen-mother  at  the  head  of  tlie  table,  and  about  tbem 
the  ambassadors  and  presidents  of  delegations.  My  own 
placp,  being  very  near  the  Majesties,  gave  me  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  lo  Kce  and  hear  everything.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  banquet  the  young  Queen  arose  and  ad- 
dressed ns,  so  easily  and  naturally  that  I  should  have 
supposed  her  speech  extemporaneous  had  I  not  seen  her 
consulting  her  manuscript  just  before  rising.  Her  man- 
ner was  perfect,  and  her  voice  so  clear  as  to  be  beard 
by  every  one  in  the  hall.  Everything  considered,  it  was 
a  remarkable  effort  for  a  young  Iiidy  of  seventeen.  At 
it«  close  an  excellent  reply  was  made  by  our  president, 
M.  de  Staal;  and  soon  afterward,  when  we  had  passed 
into  the  great  gallery,  there  came  an  even  more  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  powers  of  her  youthful  Majesty, 
for  she  conversed  witli  every  member  of  the  conference, 
and  with  llie  utmost  ease  and  simplicity.  To  me  she  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  Grolius  tribute,  and  in  very  cor- 
dial terms,  as  did  later  also  the  Queen-mother;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  they  were  sincere,  since,  three 
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montiis  later,  at  tho  festival  given  thorn  at  Potsdam,  they 
both  renewed  tlieir  acknowledgments  in  a  cordial  way 
whicli  showed  that  their  patriotic  hearts  were  pleased. 
Various  leading  men  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  con- 
ferenoe  also  Uianked  us,  and  one  of  Oiem  said,  "You 
^Vnioricaus  have  taught  us  a  lesson;  for,  instead  of  a 
mere  display  of  fireworks  to  the  rabble  of  a  single  city, 
or  a  ball  or  concert  to  a  few  officials,  you  have,  in  this 
solemn  recognition  of  GrotiuB,  paid  the  highest  compli- 
mcnt  possible  to  the  entire  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.** 

Jvljf  7. 

In  the  morning  to  the  great  ball  of  tho  "Hotise  in  tho 
"Wood,"  where  the  "wliting  committee'*  (comiU  de  re- 
tlartion)  reported  to  the  third  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence the  wliole  arbitration  plan.  It  struck  me  most  fa- 
vorably,—indeed,  it  surprised  me,  though  I  have  kept 
watdi  of  every  step.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  than 
any  of  the  plans  originally  submitted,  not  excepting  our 
own.    It  will  certainly  W  a  gain  to  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  wc  adjoome<l  until  Monday, 
tho  17th,  in  order  that  the  delegates  may  get  instmctions 
from  their  various  governments  regarding  the  signing 
of  the  protocols,  agreements,  etc 


Jutt/  8. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  M.  de  Mier,  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Paris  and  delegate  here,  and  had  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  witli  M.  RafTalovilch,  to  whom  I  spoke 
plainly  regarding  the  only  road  to  disarmament  I  told 
him  that  he  must  know  as  well  as  any  one  that  there 
is  a  vague  dread  throughout  Europe  of  the  eoormons 
growth  of  Russia,  and  that  he  must  acknowledge  that, 
whether  just  or  not,  it  is  iwrfeelly  natural.  Mo  acqui- 
esced in  this,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  before  him  an  opportunity  to  do  more  good 
and  make  a  nobler  reputation  than  any  other  czar  had 
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ever  done,  uot  excepting  Alexautler  U  with  bis  emanci- 
pation of  the  fierfti;  tJint  I  tiud  tliought  very  serioosly 
of  writing,  at  the  close  of  the  oonferenec,  to  M,  Pobe- 
donostzelT,  prettenting  to  him  the  reoHoiis  why  UusHia 
might  well  make  a  practical  begiimiug  of  disarmameut 
by  dismissing  to  tlieir  homes,  or  placing  on  pnblic  works, 
say  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  ^Idiers;  that  ttiifl  would 
leave  her  all  the  soldiers  she  needs,  and  more;  that  he 
must  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  no  other  power 
dreams  of  attacking  Kussia  or  dares  to  do  so;  that  there 
would  bu  no  disadvantjige  in  such  a  dismissal  of  troops 
to  peaceful  avocations,  but  every  advantage;  and  that 
if  it  were  done  the  result  would  be  that,  in  less  than  forty 
Tears,  Kussia  would  become,  by  this  husbanding  of  her 
rejionrces,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  able  to  carr)'  out  any  just  policy  which  she 
might  desire.  I  might  have  added  that  one  advantage  of 
such  a  reduction  would  certainly  be  lemt  inclination  by 
the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg  to  plunge  into  military 
adventurex.  (Had  Kussia  thus  reduced  her  army  she 
would  never  have  sunk  into  the  condition  in  which  she 
finds  herself  now  (1905),  a«  I  revise  these  lines.  Instead 
of  sending  Alexoioft  to  make  war,  she  would  have  allowed 
l>e  Witte  to  make  peace—peace  on  a  basis  of  justice  to 
Japan,  and  a  winter  access  to  the  Pacific,  under  proper 
safeguards,  for  herself.) 

Haffatovitch  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  my  \-iew,  es- 
,<»pt  as  to  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  released,  saying 
''that  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  would  do  perfectly  well  as 
showing  that  Russia  is  in  earnest. 

He  is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Russia,  but  has 
very  decided  ability,  and  this  he  has  shown  not  only 
in  bis  secretaryship  of  the  conference,  but  in  several  of 
his  works  on  tinancial  and  other  public  questions  pub- 
lisbed  in  Paris,  wliioh  have  secured  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing membership  of  the  French  Institute. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind  that,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  toward  disarmament,  a  practical  beginning  mast 
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be 

I 


be  made  by  the  Czar;  bnt  the  nofortunate  thing  is  that 
with,  no  doubt,  fairlv  good  uitcntions,  he  is  weak  and 
ill  infonited.     The  dreadful    mistake  be  in  making  iHfl 
violating  the  oath  sworn  by  his  pi-edecessors  and  him-^ 
eelf  to  Finland  is  the  resolt  of  this  weakness  and  igno- 
rance; and  should  be  attempt  to  diminish  bis  overgrownfl 
army  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  overborne  by  tha     i 
military  people  about  him,  and  by  petty  diffioulties  which 
they  would  suggest,  or,  if  necessary,  create.    It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  one  danger  in  any  attempted  dis 
armament,  and  this  is  that  the  military  clique  might, 
prevent  it,  plunge  the  empire  into  a  war. 

The  Emperor  is  surrounded  mainly  by  inferior  men. 
Under    the    shade    of  autorrary    men    of    independent 
strength  rarely  nourish.     Indeed,  I  find  that  the  opiuioti 
regarding  Russian  statesmen  which  I  fonned  in  Russia 
is  confirmed  by  old  diplomatists,  of  the  beat  judgment^ 
whom  1  meet  here.    One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other 
day:  *'There  is  no  greater  twaddle  than  all  the  talk  about 
far-seeing  purposes  and  measures  by  Russian  statesmen. 
They  are  generally  weak,  influenced  by  minor,  and  espe- 
cially by  personal,  considerations,  and  inferior  to  most, 
men    in  similar  positions    in   the   other  great  goveri: 
meats  of  Europe.     The  chancellor.  Prince  Oortchakoff,  ol 
whom  so  mnch  has  been  said,  was  a  weak,  vain  mai 
whom  Bismarck  found  it  generally  verj-  easy  to  deal 
with." 

As  to  my  own  experience.  I  think  many  of  those  whom 
saw  were  far  from  the  best  of  their  kind  with  whom 
have  had  to  do.    I  have  never  imagined  a  hnman  being  ii 
the  position  of  minister  of  the  interior  of  a  great  nation  so ' 
utterly  futile  as  the  person  who  held  that  place  at  St^^ 
Petersburg  In  my  time;  and  the  same  may  be  said  olfl 
several  others  whom  I  met  there  in  high  places.     There 
are  a  few  strong  men,  and,  nn fortunately,  Pobedonost- 
zefT  is  one  of  them.    Lnckiiy,  De  Witte,  the  minister  of 
finance,  is  another. 
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Juli/  10. 

The  evil  which  I  dreadwj,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  work  of  our  conference, 
is  boooniing  realized.  The  London  "Spectator,"  just 
received,  contaiiis  a  most  disheartening  article,  "The 
Peace  Conference  a  Failure,"  with  an  additional  article, 
more  fully  developed,  to  the  same  effect.  Nothing  wuld 
be  more  unjust;  but,  on  account  of  the  "Spectator's" 
"moderation,"  it  will  greatly  influence  public  opinion, 
and  doubtless  prevent,  to  8onie  extent,  tlie  calling  of 
future  conferences  needed  to  develop  the  good  work  done 
ID  this.  Fortunately  the  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
gives  a  better  example,  and  shows,  in  his  excellent  letters, 
what  has  been  accomplished  here.  The  "New  York 
Herald,"  also,  is  thus  far  taking  the  right  view,  and 
maintaining  it  with  some  earnestness. 


July  17. 

This  morning,  at  ten,  to  the  "Honse  in  the  Wood"  to 
boar  Mr.  van  Karnelieek's  report  on  disarmament,  check- 
ing invention,  etc.,  before  the  session  of  committee  No.  L 
It  was  strongly  attacked,  and  was  left  in  shrcils:  the 
whole  subject  is  evidently  too  immature  and  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  during  the  present  conference. 

In  the  afternoon  came  up  an  especially  interesting 
matter  in  the  session  of  the  nrhitrntion  commitlee,  the 
occasion  being  a  report  of  the  subcommittee.  Among 
the  points  which  most  interested  us  as  Americans  was  a 
provision  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  on  the  discovery  of  new  facts, 

De  Martens  of  Russia  spoke  with  great  force  against 
sneh  right  of  appeal,  and  others  took  ground  with  him. 
Holls  really  distinniiished  himself  by  a  telling  8i>eooh  on 
the  other  side— which  is  the  American  side,  that  feature 
having  been  present  in  our  original  instructions;  Messrs. 
Asser  and  Kamebeek  both  spoke  for  it  effectively,  and 
the  final  decision  was  virtually  in  our  favor,  for  Mr. 
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Asser'e  compromise  was  adopted^  which  really  gives  ua 
the  case. 

The  Siamese  representatives  requested  that  the  time 
during  which  an  appeal  might  be  allowed  should  be  six 
inittend  of  tliree  months,  which  we  had  named;  bat  it 
was  finally  made  a  matter  of  adjastinenl  between  the 
parties. 

Ju/y  18. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  ten,  when  a  cable 
message  from  the  State  Department  was  read  authoriz- 
ing us  to  sign  the  protocol. 

JuUj  19. 

Field  day  in  the  arbitration  committee.  A  decided 
sensation  was  produced  by  vigorous  speeches  by  my  Ber- 
lin colleague,  Beldiman,  of  the  Roumanian  delegation, 
and  by  Sen'ian,  Greek,  and  other  delegates,  against 
the  provision  for  com7His.iions  d'enqucli-.—Ve  Martens, 
Descamps,  and  others  making  vigorous  speeches  in  behalf 
of  them.  It  looked  as  if  the  Balkan  states  were  likely  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  if  the  commission  d'en- 
quHc  feature  was  insiKted  upon:  they  are  evidently 
afraid  that  such  "examining  commissions"  may  be  sent 
within  their  boundaries  by  some  of  their  big  neighbors- 
Russia,  for  example— to  spy  out  the  land  and  start  id- 
triguGs,    The  whole  matter  was  put  over. 

In  the  evening  to  Count  Miinstcr's  dinner  at  Scheven- 
ingen,  and  had  a  very  interesting  talk  on  conference  mat- 
ters with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  finding  that  in  most 
things  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  together  as  the  crisis 
approaches. 

July  SO. 

For  several  days  past  T  have  been  preparing  a  possible 
speech  to  be  made  in  signing  the  protocol,  etc,  which,  if 
not  used  for  that  purpose,  may  be  published,  and.  per- 
haps, aid  in  keeping  public  opinion  in  the  right  line  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  conference  after  it  has  closed. 
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In  the  afternoon  to  the  "iloiise  in  the  Wood,"  the 
committee  on  arbitration  meeting  again.  More  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Bnlgariani*  and  Servians,  who  are 
Rtill  up  in  arms,  fearing  that  the  commission  H'rnquet-e 
means  intervention  hy  the  great  states  in  their  affairs. 
Speeches  to  allay  their  fears  were  made  by  Count  Nigra, 
Dr.  Zorn,  Holis,  and  Leon  Bourgeois.  Zorn  spoke  in 
German  with  excellent  eflFecl,  as  did  Holls  in  Knglish; 
Nigra  was  really  impressive;  and  Bourgeois,  from  the 
chair,  gave  us  a  spwimen  of  first-rate  French  oratory. 
He  made  a  mo^t  earnest  apiieal  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Balkan  states,  showing  them  that  by  snch  a  system  of 
arbitration  as  iH  now  proposed  the  lesser  powers  would 
be  the  verj'  first  to  profit,  and  he  appealed  to  their  loy- 
alty' to  humanity.  The  speech  was  greatly  and  justiy 
applanded. 

The  Balkan  delegates  are  gradually  and  gracefully 
yielding. 

Jtdtf  21. 

In  the  morning  to  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  where  a 
plenary  session  of  the  conference  was  held.  It  was  a 
field  day  on  explosive,  flattening  and  expanding  bnllets, 
etc.  Our  Captain  Crozier,  who  evidently  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  anybody  else  here,  urged  a  dec- 
laration of  the  principle  that  balls  should  be  not  more 
deadly  or  cruel  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  sol- 
diers  hors  de.  combat;  but  the  committee  had  reported  ft 
resolution  which,  Crozier  insists,  opens  the  door  to  worse 
missilea  than  those  at  present  used.  Many  and  earnest 
siM»echcB  were  made.  I  made  a  short  speech,  moving  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
to  harmonize  and  combine  the  two  ideas  in  one  article- 
that  is,  the  idea  which  the  article  now  expresses,  and 
Orozier's  idea  of  stating  the  general  principle  to  which 
the  bnllets  ahonid  conform— namely,  that  of  not  making 
a  wnimd  more  cruel  than  necessary ;  but  the  amendment 

was  lost 
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Jtdy  23. 

Sir  Julian  Paancefote  called  to  discuss  with  as  the' 
signing  nf  the  AcU  Final.  There  seems  to  be  gen- 
<?rai  doubt  as  to  vbat  is  the  best  manner  of  aigning  tjie 
conventions,  declarations,  etc,  and  all  remains  in  the 
air.  fl 

In  the  morning  the  American  delegation  met  and  Cap-  ' 
tain  Maiian  thi-ew  in  a  bomb  regarding  article  27,  which 
reqnircs  that  when  any  two  parties  to  the  conference  are  fl 
drifting  into  war,  the  other  powers  should  consider  it  a 
duty  {devoir)  to  remind  them  of  the  arbitration  tribunal, 
etc    He  tliinks  that  this  infringes  the  American  doctrine 
of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  ■ 
states,  and  will  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  convention  ™ 
by  the  United  Stated  Senate.    Thi^  aroused  earnest  de- 
bate, Captain  Mahan  insisting  upon  the  omission  of  the 
wonl  "devoir,"  and  Dr.  Ilolls  defending  the  article  as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  contending  that  the  peculiar  interests  of  America 
could  be  protected  by  a  reservation.     Finally,  the  dele- 
gation voted  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  the  qnali- 
fying  words,  "autattt  que  les  circonstanres  permetteut," 
bnt  this  decision  was  afterward  abandoned. 


Jnlt/33. 

Met  at  our  Minister  Newel's  sapper  Sir  Henry  How- 
ard, who  told  me  that  the  present  Dutch  ministry,  with 
Piersoon  at  its  head  and  De  Beanfort  as  minister  of  b 
foreign  affairs,  is  in  a  very  had  way;  tlial  its  "subser-  fl 
vieney  to  Italy,"  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
Vatican  for  admittance  into  the  conference,  and  its  dif- 
6culties  with  the  socialists  and  others,  arising  from  the       > 
police  measures  taken  against  Armenian,  Finnish,  Kew  f 
Turkish,  and  other  orators  who  have  wished  to  come  here 
and  make  the  conference  and  the  city  a  bear-garden, 
have  led  both  the  extreme  parties— that  is,  the  solid 
Roman  Catholic  party  on  one  side,  and  the  pretended  vo- 
taries of  liberty  on  the  other— to  hate  the  ministry 
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equally.    He  tbiDkit  that  they  will  join  hands  aud  oust  the 
ministry  just  as  soon  as  the  conference  is  over. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  is  a  Homau  Catholic:  while  generally  liberal,  he 
evidently  looks  at  many  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  bis  church.' 

July  24. 

For  some  days— in  fact,  ever  since  Captain  Mahan 
on  the  22d  called  attention  to  article  27  of  Uie  arbi- 
tration convention  as  likely  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine— our  American  dele- 
gation has  been  greatly  perplexed.  We  have  been  trying 
to  induce  the  French,  who  proposed  article  27,  and  who 
are  as  ninclj  attached  to  it  as  is  a  hen  to  her  one  chick, 
to  give  it  up,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  a  limiting  or  explanatory 
clause  to  be  placed  with  it.  Various  clauses  of  this  sort 
have  been  proposed.  The  article  itself  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  other  signatory  powers,  when  any  two  nations 
are  evidently  drifting  toward  war,  to  remind  these  two 
nations  that  the  arbitration  tribunal  is  open  to  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  natural;  but  we  fear 
lest,  when  the  convention  comes  up  for  ratification  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  some  over-sensitive  patriot  may 
seek  to  defeat  it  by  insisting  that  it  is  realty  a  violation 
of  time-honored  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad— 
the  policy  of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations,  on  one  side,  mid  of  not  allowing  them 
to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  on  the  other. 

At  twelve  this  day  our  delegation  gave  a  large  luncheon 
at  the  Oude  Doelen— araong  those  present  being  Ambas- 
sadors De  Staal,  Count  Nigra,  and  Sir  Julian  Fauucefote, 
Bonrgeois,  Karnebeek,  Basily,  Baron  d'Estonmelles, 
Baron  de  Bildt,  and  others— to  diseuss  means  of  getting 
oot  of  the  above-mentioned  difitculty.    A  most  earnest 
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effort  waa  made  to  induce  Uie  Freocb  to  ullow  some  sticb 
modificatioa  as  has  been  put  into  other  articles— naoiely, 
the  words,  "autoNt  que  po.'tnible,"  or  tioiiie  limiting  clause 
to  the  same  effevtj  but  ueither  Bourgeois  uor  D'Bstour- 
nellea.  representing  France,  would  think  of  it  for  a  mo- 
nient.  Bourgeois,  as  the  head  of  the  Frettch  delegation, 
spoke  again  and  again,  at  great  length.  Among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  a  very  long  disiiuisiUon  on  the  meaning 
of  "devoir"  as  it  stands  in  the  article— a  disquisition 
which  shovetl  that  the  Jesuits  are  not  tlie  only  skilful 
casuiHts  in  the  world. 

I  then  presented  my  project  of  a  declaration  of  the 
American  doctrine  to  be  made  by  us  on  signing.  It  bad 
been  scratched  otf  with  a  ]>encil  in  the  morning,  hastily; 
hut  it  was  well  received  by  Bourgeois,  D'Estournelles, 
and  all  the  oUiers. 

Later  we  held  a  meeting  of  our  own  delegation,  when, 
to  my  proje<!t  of  a  declaration  stating  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  any  part  of  tlio  convention  signed  here  should 
be  considered  as  requiring  us  to  intrude,  mingle,  or  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  Kurofiean  politic*  or  internal  utTaira, 
Low  made  an  excellent  addition  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
should  be  considered  to  require  any  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  ques- 
tions purely  American;  and,  with  slight  verbal  clianges, 
this  combination  was  adopted. 


All  nigbt  long  I  have  been  tossing  about  in  my  bed  and 
thinking  of  our  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be 
brouRht  before  the  conference  to-day.  We  all  fear  that 
the  conference  will  not  receive  it,  or  will  insist  on  our 
signing  without  it  or  not  signing  at  all. 

On  my  way  to  The  Hague  from  Scheveningen  I  met 
M.  Descaraps,  the  eminent  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  University  of  Ixiuvaln,  and  the  leading  delegate 
in  the  conference  as  regards  intricate  legal  questions 
connected  with  the  arbitration  plan.    He  thought  that 
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our  best  way  out  of  llio  difficulty  via&  absolutely  to  insist 
OD  a  clause  limiting  tbe  devoir  imposed  by  article  27,  and 
to  forco  it  to  a  vote,  lie  declared  that,  iu  spite  of  the 
French,  it  would  certainly  be  carried.  This  I  doubt. 
M.  Descuiupt)  knows,  perhapi),  more  of  interuatioual  law 
than  of  the  temper  of  his  associates. 

lo  the  afternoon  to  tlie  "llouae  id  tJie  Wood,"  where 
the  "Final  Act"  was  read.  This  is  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  done,  summed  up  in  tlie  form  of  three 
conventions,  with  sundry  declarations,  vantix,  etc.  We 
bad  taken  imins  to  see  a  number  of  the  leading  delegates, 
and  all,  in  their  anxiety  to  save  the  main  features  of  the 
arbitration  plan,  agreed  that  they  would  not  oppose  our 
declaration.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Haffaluvitch,  the  Russian  secretary,  who  stood  close  be- 
side the  president,  and  as  soon  as  the  "Final  Act"  had 
been  rerited  he  read  this  declaration  of  ours.  This  was 
then  brought  before  the  conference  in  plenary  session  by 
M.  de  Staal,  and  the  conference  was  asked  whether  any 
one  had  any  objection,  or  anything  to  say  regarding  it. 
There  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute,  which  seemed  to  ine 
about  an  hour.  Xol  a  word  was  said, — in  fact,  tliere  was 
dead  silence,— and  so  onr  declaration  embodying  a  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Dot'^trine  was  duly  recorded 
and  became  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  deep 
relief;  for,  during  some  days  past,  it  has  looked  as  if  the 
arbitration  project,  so  far  us  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  wrecked  on  that  wretched  little  ar- 
ticle 27. 

I  had  before  mo  notes  of  a  speech  carefully  prepared, 
stating  our  reasons  and  rcj)lying  to  objections,  to  be  used 
in  case  we  were  attacked,  but  it  was  not  needed.  In  llie 
evening  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  T^avino,  the  correspondent 
of  tlie  Ixjndon  "Times,"  to  put  tlie  gist  of  it  into  an  "in- 
terview" for  the  great  newspaper  which  he  ser^'cs,  and  to 
this  I  consented;  for,  daring  the  prooeedings  this  after- 
noon in  the  conference,  Sir  Julian  Pauneefotc  showed 
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great  UDeasineas.  He  was  very  aDxioas  that  we  sboold 
withdraw  Uie  declaration  altogether,  and  said,  "It  will  be 
charged  against  yoo  that  yon  propose  to  erade  yoar  da* 
tie»  while  oe\ug  the  treaty  to  promote  your  int&regts"; 
Imt  I  held  firm  and  pressed  the  matter,  vith  the  resalt 
above  stated.  I  feared  that  he  would  objec;t  in  opeu  con- 
ference ;  but  hU  loyalty  to  arbitration  evidently  deterred 
biin.  However,  be  returned  to  the  charge  privately,  and 
1  then  promised  to  make  a  public  statement  of  onr  rea- 
sonn  for  the  declaration,  and  this  seemed  to  ease  his 
mind.  The  result  was  a  recasting  of  my  proposed  speech, 
and  this  Mr.  Lavino  threw  into  the  form  of  a  long  tele- 
gram to  the  "Times." 


Julif  36. 

At  ten  to  a  meeting  of  oar  American  delegation,  when 
another  bombsbell  wan  thrown  among  us— nothing  less 
than  the  question  whether  the  Pope  is  to  be  allowed  to 
become  one  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  thia  question 
has  now  taken  a  very  acute  form.  Italy  is,  of  course,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  it,  and  Great  Britain  will  not  sign  if 
any  besides  those  agreed  upon  by  the  signatory  powers 
are  allowed  to  come  in  hereafter,  her  motive  being,  no 
doubt,  to  avoid  trouble  in  reganl  to  the  Transvaal. 

Mt.  lyow  stated  that  in  the  great  committee  the  pre- 
vaiting  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  signatory  powers 
had  made  a  sort  of  partnership,  and  that  no  new  part- 
ners oould  be  added  without  the  consent  of  all.  This  is 
the  natural  ground,  and  entirely  tenable. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  add  the  additional  require- 
ment that  no  power  should  be  admitted  which  would 
not  make  arbitration  reciprocal— that  is,  no  power  which, 
while  aiding  to  arbitrate  for  others,  would  not  accept  ar- 
bitration Iw-'tween  it.self  and  another  power.  This  would, 
of  coarse,  exclude  the  Vatican;  for,  while  it  desires  to 
jadge  others,  it  will  allow  no  interests  of  its  own,  not 
even  the  most  worldly  and  trivial,  to  be  submitted  to  any 
earthly  tribunal. 

The  question  now  came  ap  in  onr  American  delegation 
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as  to  signing  tlio  tbr««  conventions  in  the  Acte  Final — 
namely,  those  relating  to  arbitration,  to  the  extension  of 
tlie  Geneva  rules,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
We  voted  to  sign  the  first,  to  send  the  second  to  Washing- 
ton withoat  recommendation,  and  to  send  the  third  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  there  signed.  The  reason 
for  sending  the  second  to  Washington  without  recom- 
mendation is  that  Captain  Mahao  feels  that,  in  its 
present  condition,  it  may  bring  on  worse  evils  than  it 
prevents.  He  espeeially  ond,  I  think,  justly  objects  to 
allowing  neutral  hospital  ships  to  take  on  board  the 
wounded  and  sbipwreeked  in  a  naval  action,  with  power 
to  throw  aronnd  them  the  safeguards  of  neutrality  and 
carry  them  off  to  a  neutral  jmrt  when<«  they  can  again 
regain  their  own  homes  and  resume  their  status  as  com- 
batant?. 

The  reason  for  submitting  the  third  to  Washington, 
with  a  recommendation  to  sign  it  there,  is  that  consider- 
able work  will  be  reqnired  in  conforming  our  laws  of 
war  to  the  standard  proposed  by  the  conference,  and  that 
it  is  best  that  Uie  Washington  authorities  look  it  over 
carefully. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  sign  all  three  conventions,  bat 
the  first  is  the  great  one,  and  I  yielded  my  views  on  the 
last  two. 

The  powers  are  to  have  until  the  31st  of  December,  if 
they  wish  it,  before  signing. 


Julp  37. 

Early  in  the  morning  to  a  meeting  of  our  American 
del^iation,  Mr.  van  Karnebeek  being  pre.sent.  We 
•g:reed  to  sign  the  arbitration  convention,  attaching  to 
ODr  signatures  a  reservation  embodying  our  declaration 
of  .Tnly  25  regarding  the  maintenance  of  our  American 
policy— the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A  telegram  was  received 
from  the  State  Department  approving  of  this  declaration. 

The  imbroglio  regarding  the  fon^ing  of  the  Pope  into 
the  midst  of  the  signatory  powers  continues.  The  nl- 
tramontanes  are  pushing  on  various  delegates,  e-'ipei-ially 
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Buodry  Austrians  and  Belgiaos,  who  depeod  OB  clerical 
Kopport  Tor  their  politicul  exiHteuoe,  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  their  daily  bread;  and  the  result  is  that  M. 
Uescaiiips,  one  of  tiie  moat  emiuent  international  lawyers 
in  Kuropc,  who  has  rendered  great  services  during  the 
conference,  but  who  holds  a  professorship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  and  c^n  hold  it  not  one  moment  longer 
tliao  the  Jesnits  allow  bini,  is  making  a  great  display  of 
feeling  on  the  suhjeet.  Italy,  of  {uun>e,  continues  to  take 
the  strongest  ground  against  the  proposal  to  aduut  his 
Holiness  as  an  Italian  sovereign. 

Oar  position  is.  as  was  well  stated  in  the  great  com- 
mittee hy  Mr.  I^w,  Uiat  the  contracting  i>arties  must  all 
consent  before  a  new  party  can  come  in;  and  this  under 
one  of  the  simplest  principles  of  law.  We  ought  also 
to  add  that  any  power  thus  admitted  shall  not  only  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  on  others,  but  to  be  arbitrated  upon. 
This,  of  course,  the  Vatican  monsignori  will  never  do. 
They  would  see  all  Europe  deluged  in  blood  before  they 
would  submit  the  pettiest  question  between  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  themselves  to  arbitration  by  lay  powers-  All 
otlier  things  are  held  by  tliem  utterly  subordinate  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  though  they 
must  know  that  if  it  were  restored  to  him  to-morrow  ho 
could  not  hold  it.  He  woold  be  overthrown  by  a  revolu- 
tion within  a  month,  even  with  all  the  troops  which 
France  or  Austria  could  send  to  support  him;  and  then 
we  should  have  the  old  miserable  state  of  things  again 
in  Italy,  with  bloodshed,  oppression,  and  exactions  such 
as  took  place  throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and,  indeed,  white  I  was  in  Italy,  under  the  old  i>a|MU 
authority,  in  1856. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  "House  in  the  Wood"  to  go 
over  documents  preliminary  to  signing  the  "Final  Act." 

Jultf  28. 

In  tlie  afternoon  in  plenary  session  of  the  conference, 
hearing  the  final  reports  as  to  forms  of  signing,  etc. 
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To-day  appears  in  the  London  "Times"  the  iolerview 
whic'li  ittf  con-espoudeDt  had  with  me  yesterday.  It  de- 
velops the  reasons  for  onr  declftration,  and  seema  to  give 
general  »atiK faction.  Sir  Juliun  Pauncefote  told  Itolla 
that  he  liked  it  much. 

The  committee  on  foniis  of  the  "Final  Act, "  etc,  has  at 
last,  nnder  pregsure  of  all  sorts,  agre^rd  that  the  quostion 
of  admitting  non-signatorj-  powers  shall  be  decided  by 
tbe  signatory  powers,  hereafter,  through  the  ordinary 
medium  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  This  is  uufor- 
tur'ale  for  some  of  the  South  Auieritraii  repiiblics,  but  it 
will  probably  in  Home  way  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  monsiguori. 

July  29. 

The  last  and  cnlminaling  day  of  the  conference. 

In  the  moniing  the  entire  body  gatliered  in  the  great 
ball  of  the  "House  in  the  Wood,"  and  each  delegation 
was  summoned  tlienre  to  sign  the  j)r()tocol,  eoiiventions, 
and  declarations.  These  were  laid  out  on  a  long  table  in 
tbe  dining-ronni  of  the  palaeo,  which  is  ndonicd  with 
very  remarkable  paintings  of  mythological  subjei^ts  imi- 
tating bas-reliefs. 

All  these  documenbi  liad  the  places  for  each  siignn- 
tnre  prepared  beforehand,  and  our  seals,  in  wax,  already 
placed  upon  tlie  pages  adjoining  the  place  where  each 
signature  was  to  be.  At  the  re(|UGst  of  the  I'oreign 
Offiw*  uulhorities  for  my  seal.  T  had  sent  a  day  or  two 
beforehand  the  seal  ring  whit-li  (Joldwin  Sniilh  gave 
me  at  the  founding  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  an  an- 
cient camelian  intaglio  which  ho  obtained  in  Uomo, 
and  heant  upon  its  face,  exquisitely  engraved,  a 
Winged  Victory.  This  seal  I  used  during  my  entire  con- 
nection with  Cornell  University,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  Uie  Klet-toral  C-ollcge  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  at 
General  fJrant's  seeniid  election,  when,  at  the  re^jue^t 
of  the  president  of  that  body.  Governor  Woodford,  it 
was  used  in  aealuig  certificates  of  the  election,  which  were 
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sent,  According  to  law,  to  certain  high  ofl&daU  of  our 
govern  nieDt. 

I  affixed  my  sigDatnre  to  the  arbitration  conrention, 
writiDg  in,  as  agro^,  the  proviao  that  onr  signatnres 
were  snbject  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  declaration  made 
in  open  session  of  the  conference  on  July  25.  The  other 
RKgnbers  of  the  American  delegation  then  signed  in 
proper  order.  Bnt  the  two  other  conventions  we  left 
□nsigned.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  tnmed  away 
from  these;  bat  the  majority  of  the  delegation  bad  de- 
creed it,  and  it  waa  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  we 
conid  pontne.  I  tmnt  that  the  WaHhington  anthorities 
will  rectify  the  matter  by  signing  them  both. 

We  aluo  affixed  our  signatoreii  to  the  first  of  the  "dec- 
larations." 

At  three  p.m.  came  the  formal  closing  of  the  conference. 
M.  de  Staal  made  an  excellent  speech,  as  did  Mr.  van 
Kamebeek  and  M.  de  Beaofort,  the  Netherlands  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  To  these  Count  Miinster,  the  presid- 
ing delegate  from  Qermany,  replied  in  French,  and  ap- 
parently extemporaneonsly.  It  must  have  been  pain  and 
grief  to  him,  for  he  was  obliged  to  speak  respectfully, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  conference,  which  for  some  weeks 
ho  had  affected  to  despise;  and,  secondly,  of  arbitration 
and  the  other  measures  proposed,  which,  at  least  dur- 
ing all  tlie  fimt  part  of  the  conference,  he  had  denounced 
as  8  trick  and  a  humbag;  and,  finally,  he  had  to  speak 
respectfully  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  whom  he  has  steadily 
shown  decided  dislike.  He  did  the  whole  quite  well, 
all  things  considered ;  but  showed  his  feelings  clearly, 
as  regarded  M.  de  Staal,  by  adding  to  praise  of  him 
greater  praise  for  Mr.  van  Karnelteek,  who  has  been 
the  main  managing  man  in  the  conference  in  behalf  of 
the  Netlierlands  Government 

Then  to  the  hotel  and  began  work  on  the  draft  of  a 
report,  regarding  tlie  whole  work  of  the  conference,  to 
the  State  Department.  I  was  especially  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  tijat  the  wording  of  it  must  be  suited  to  the 
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scraptes  of  my  colleague,  Captain  Mahan.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  of  great  ability,  whom  T  re- 
spect and  greatly  like;  but,  as  an  old  naval  officer,  wedded 
to  tiie  views  generally  entertained  by  older  members 
of  the  naval  and  military  service,  he  has  had  very  little, 
if  any,  sympathy  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  disbelief  in 
some  of  the  measures  which  we  were  especially  instructed 
to  press.  In  his  books  he  is  ou  record  against  the  im- 
mnnity  of  private  property  at  sea,  and  in  drawing  up 
our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  this  latter 
matter,  in  making  my  speech  with  reference  to  it  in  the 
confercnee,  and  in  preparing  our  report  to  the  State 
Department,  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  fact. 
It  was  important  to  have  unanimity,  and  it  cwiild  not  bo 
had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  without  toning  down 
the  whole  thinR.  and,  indeed,  leaving  out  much  that  in 
my  judgment  the  documents  emanating  from  us  on  the 
subject  ought  to  contain.  So  now,  in  regard  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  meaanreR  finally  adopted,  his 
feelings  must  be  considered.  Still,  hia  views  have  been 
an  excellent  tonic;  they  have  effeetively  prevented  any 
lapse  into  sentimentality.  When  he  speaks  the  millen- 
nium fades  and  tliis  stern,  severe,  actual  world  appears. 
I  worked  nntil  late  at  night,  and  then  went  to  Scheven- 
ingen  almost  in  despair. 

Jtif  V  30. 

Returned  to  The  Hagne  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on  again  with  the  report,  working  steadily  through 
the  day  upon  it.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
thus  made  Sunday  a  day  of  work.  Although  I  have  no 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  snbject,  it  was  bred  into 
me  in  my  childhood  and  Imyliood  that  Sunday  should  be 
kept  free  from  all  manner  of  work;  and  so  thoroughly 
waa  this  rule  inculcated  that  I  have  borne  it  in  mind 
erer  since,  often  resisting  very  pressing  temptation  to 
depart  from  it. 
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Bot  to-dar  tfaere  was  no  altentatiTe,  and  the  vrbolc 
time  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  given  to 
(Totting  rov  drnft  rpady. 

At  five  P.M.  the  American  delegation  came  togetber, 
and,  to  my  sarpriw,  received  my  report  with  every 
ai^tesrance  of  satisfaetion.  Mr.  Low  indieated  some 
places  which,  in  bis  opinion,  needed  modification ;  and  to 
thitt  I  heartily  agreed,  for  they  were  generally  places 
where  I  was  myself  in  Joubu 

My  draft  having  tlms  lieen  presented,  1  tamed  it  over 
to  Mr.  Low,  who  agreed  to  bring  it  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  SQch  modification?,  omiKsioni),  and  additions  as 
seemed  beat  to  him.  ITie  old  proverb,  '"T  is  always 
darkest  jast  before  daylight,"  seems  exemplified  in  the 
affairs  of  to-day,  since  the  kind  reception  given  to  my 
draft  of  the  report,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  re- 
garding it,  form  a  most  happy  and  uncxpeoted  sequel  to 
my  wretched  distrust  regarding  the  whole  matter  last 
night. 


I 
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Julp  31. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  discussed  my  draft.  Mr.  Low's  modifications  and 
additions  were  not  many  and  were  iiiainly  good.  But  he 
omitted  some  things  which  I  would  have  preferred  to 
retain :  these  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  in  behalf  of 
arbitration,  or,  rather,  an  exhibition  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  secured  for  it  by  the  conference;  hut, 
between  his  doubts  and  Captain  Mahan's  opposition,  I 
did  not  care  to  contest  the  matter,  and  several  pages  were 
left  out. 

At  six  in  the  afternoon  t\ame  the  last  meeting  of  oar 
delegation.  The  reports,  duly  engrossed,— namely,  the 
special  reportM.  signed  by  (Japtain  Mahan  and  Captain 
Crozier,  from  the  first  and  second  committees  of  the  con- 
ference; the  special  report  made  by  myself,  Mr.  Low, 
and  Dr.  Hotls  as  memliers  of  the  third  oommitteo;  and 
the  general  report  covering  our  whole  work,  drawn  al- 
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most  entirely  by  me,  bnt  signed  by  all  tlie  members  of 
the  commisaioD,— were  presented,  ro-read,  and  signed, 
after  which  tbe  delegation  adjourned,  sine  die. 

August  1. 

After  some  little  preliminary  work  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  winding  up  of  our  commission,  went  with 
my  private  secrt^tary,  Mr,  Vickery,  to  Amfiterdam,  visit- 
ing the  old  church,  the  palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 
Thence  to  (toiida  and  saw  the  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  old  church  there,  which  I  have  so  long  desired  to 
study. 

August  3. 

At  8.30  left  The  Hague  and  went  by  rail,  via  Cologne 
and  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  Homburg,  arriving  in  the  even- 
ing. 

August  5. 

This  morning  resumed  my  duties  as  ambassador  at 
Berlin. 

There  was  one  proceeding  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
eonference  which  T  have  omitted,  but  which  really  ooght 
to  find  a  place  in  this  diary.  .lust  before  the  final 
speeches,  to  thp  amazement  of  all  and  almost  to  the  stu- 
pefaction of  many,  the  president,  M.  de  8taal,  handed  to 
the  secretary,  without  comment,  a  paper  which  tbe  latter 
began  to  read.  It  turned  out  to  he  a  correspondene* 
which  had  taken  place,  just  before  the  eonference,  be- 
tween the  Qneen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Pope. 

The  Queen'a  letter— written,  of  course,  by  ber  minis- 
ters, in  the  desire  to  placate  the  Catholic  party,  which 
holds  tJie  balance  of  power  in  the  Netherlands— dwelt 
most  respectfully  on  the  high  ftinctions  of  his  Holiness, 
etc,  etc.,  indicating,  if  not  saying,  that  it  was  not  tlic  fault 
of  her  government  that  he  was  not  ionted  to  join  in  the 
conference. 

The  answer  from  the  Pope  was  a  masterpiece  of  Vati- 
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can  skill.    In  it  be  referred  to  what  he  claimed  was  his 
natnral   position  as  a  peacemaker  on  earth,  dwelling  fl 
etroDgly  on  thi8  point 

The  reading  of  th^e  papers  was  received  in  silence, 
and  not  a  word  was  pablicly  »aid  afterward  regarding 
them,  though  in  varioas  quarters  there  was  very  deep 
feeling.  It  was  foit  that  the  Dutch  Uovenunent  had  taken 
this  means  of  forestalling  local  Datch  opposition,  and 
that  it  was  a  purely  local  matter  of  political  partizanship 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  intruded  upon  a  confer-^ 
eDce  of  tlic  whole  world.  V 

I  had  DO  feeling  of  this  sort,  for  it  seemed  to  me  well 
enough  that  tlte  facts  should  be  presented;  bat  a  leading 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  Catholic  powers,  who 
drove  home  witli  as,  was  of  a  difTerent  mind.  This 
eminent  diplomatist  from  one  of  the  strongest  Catholic 
conntries,  and  himself  a  Catholio,  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows;  "The  Vatican  has  always  been,  and  is  to-day, 
a  storm-center.  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  have  never  j 
hesitated  to  urge  on  war,  no  matter  how  bloody,  when  the  ■ 
slightest  of  their  ordinary  worldly  purposes  conld  be 
served  by  it.  The  great  religious  wars  of  Kurope  were^ 
entirely  stirred  up  and  egged  on  by  tiiem;  and,  as 
everyb4Mly  knows,  the  Pope  did  everrthing  to  prevent 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Miinst«r,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years'  "War,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  tlie  oaths  taken  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  M 
that  congress  of  no  effect  " 

"All  through  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  Renaissance 
period  the  Popes  kept  Italy  in  tannoil  and  bloodshed  for 
their  own  family  and  territorial  advantages,  and  they 
kept  all  Europe  in  turmoil,  for  two  centuries  after  the 
Befomiation,— in  fact,  just  as  long  as  they  coold,— in  the  ■ 
wars  of  religion.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  stir 
up  tlie  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  186G,  thinking 
that  Austria,  a  Catholic  power,  was  snre  to  win ;  and  tlien 
everything  iwssible  to  sUr  up  the  war  of  France  against 
Pmesia  in  1870  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  par- : 
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pose  of  checking  German  Protestantism;  and  now  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  arouse  hatred,  even  to  deluge 
Italy  in  blood,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  the  temporal 
power,  though  they  mast  know  that  they  could  not  hold 
it  for  any  length  of  time  even  if  they  should  obtain  it. 

"They  pretend  to  be  anxioas  to  *save  souls,'  and  espe- 
ciatty  to  love  Poland  and  Ireland ;  but  they  have  for 
years  used  those  countries  as  mere  pawns  in  their  game 
vith  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  would  sell  every 
Catholic  soul  they  contain  to  the  Greek  and  English 
churches  if  they  could  thereby  secure  the  active  aid  of 
those  two  governments  against  Italy.  They  have  obliged 
the  Italian  youth  to  choose  between  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  result  is  that  the  be»t  of  these  have  become 
atheists.  Their  whole  policy  is  based  on  stirring  up  ha- 
tred an<l  promoting  conflicts  from  which  they  hope  to 
draw  worldly  advantage. 

"In  view  of  all  this,  one  stands  amazed  at  the  cool  state- 
ments of  the  Vatican  letter." 

These  were  the  words  of  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
representative  of  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  and  to  them 
I  have  nothing  to  add. 

In  looking  back  calmly  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  I  feel  absolotely  convinced  that  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  for  ttie  world. 

The  mere  assembling  of  such  a  body  for  such  a  purpose 
was  a  distinct  gain;  but  vastly  more  important  is  the 
positive  outcome  of  its  labors. 

First  of  these  is  the  plan  of  arbitration.  It  provides 
a  court  definitely  constitnted;  a  place  of  meeting  easily 
accessible;  a  council  for  summoning  it  always  in  session; 
guarantees  for  perfect  independence;  and  a  suitable  pro- 
cedure. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  provision  for  "inter- 
national commissions  of  in()iiiry,"  which  cannot  fait  to 
do  mncb  in  clearing  up  issues  likely  to  lead  to  war  be- 
tween nations.  Thus  we  may  hope,  when  there  is  danger 
of  war,  for  something  better  than  that  which  the  world 
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bn  hitherto  heard— the  clamor  of  intere<;tpd  parties  and 
tbe  8hri«k8  of  flcnsatioD  newspapers.  The  natural  re^^ult 
will  be,  as  in  the  Venezoelan  HiflScnlty  betvecn  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  when  a  (commission  uf  tliis 
sort  has  been  set  at  work  to  ascertain  tbe  facts,  the  howl- 
ing of  partizans  and  screaming  of  seDsalion-mougers  will 
cease,  and  the  finding  of  the  commission  be  calmly 
availed. 

So,  too,  tbe  plans  adopted  for  mediation  can  hardly 
fail  to  aid  in  keeping  off  war.    The  plans  for  "special 
mediation"  and  "se<?onding  powers,"  which  emanated^ 
entirely  from  the  American  delegation,  and  which  werd| 
adopted  nnanimon-'<ly  by  the  ^reat  committee  and  by  the 
conference,  seem  likely  to  prove  in  some  rasen  an  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  hostilities,  and  even  of  arrest- 
ing them  after  they  have  began.   Had  it  been  in  operation 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain,  it  would  probably  have 
closed  it  ininiediately  after  the  loss  of  Cervera*s  fleet,^ 
and  would  have  saved  many  lives  and  maeh  treasure.       ^ 

Secondly,  the  extension  of  the  Geneva  rules,  hitherto 
adopted  for  war  on  land,  to  war  also  on  the  sea  is  a  dia-^ 
tiuot  gain  in  the  cause  of  mercy.  ^M 

Thirdly,  the  amelioration  and  more  careful  definition 
of  the  laws  of  war  most  aid  powerfolly  in  that  evolution 
of  mercy  and  right  reason  which  has  been  going  on  for, 
bundretla  of  years,  and  especially  since  the  great  worl 
of  Orotius. 

Id  addition  to  these  gains  may  well  be  mentioned  th( 
declarations,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  utterance   ot 
wishes  for  oonlinned  stndy  and  persevering  effort  tc 
make  the  instmmentalities  of  war  less  cruel  and  d< 
stmctive. 

It  has  been  said  not  infrequently  that  the  conferem 
missed  a  great  opportunity  when  it  made  the  resort 
arbitration  volantary  and  not  obligator?'.    Such  an  ob-"" 
jection  can  come  only  from  those  who  have  never  dnly 
considered  the  problem  concerned.    Obligatory  arbitra- 
tion  between  stales  is  indeed  possible  in  various  pettyj 
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maUers,  but  in  many  great  mattore  absolutely  impos- 
sible. While  u  few  nations  were  willing  to  a(x;ept  it  in 
regard  to  these  luinor  matters,— as,  for  example,  postal 
or  monetnn,'  Hiflinilties  Hud  tlie  like,— not  a  single  power 
was  willing  to  bind  itself  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  sub- 
mit all  questions  to  it— and  least  of  all  the  United  States. 
The  reason  is  very  simple:  to  do  so  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  ehances  of  war  and  to  enlarge  standing  armies 
Ihroughoui  the  world.  Obligatory  arbitration  on  all 
questions  would  enable  any  power,  at  any  moment,  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  any  other  power  against  which 
it  has,  or  thinks  it  ha?,  a  grievance.  Greece  might  thus 
Bummon  Turkey;  Franee  might  summon  Germany;  the 
Papacy.  Italy;  England,  Russia;  China.  Japan;  Spain, 
the  United  States,  regarding  matters  in  which  Ibe  deepest 
of  human  feelings— questions  of  religion,  questions  of 
race,  questions  even  of  national  existence— are  concerned. 
To  enforce  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  in  such  cases  would 
require  amiiea  compared  to  wliich  tliose  of  the  present 
day  are  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  plange  the  world  into  a  sea 
of  troubles  compared  to  which  those  now  existing  are  as 
nothing.  What  has  been  done  is  to  pro\'idc  a  way,  always 
ready  and  easily  accessible,  by  which  nations  can  settle 
most  of  tJjeir  difficulties  with  each  other.  Hitherto,  secur- 
ing a  court  of  arbitration  has  involved  first  the  education 
of  public  opinion  in  two  nations;  next,  the  action  of  two 
national  legislatures;  then  the  making  of  a  treaty;  tlien 
the  careful  scleetion  of  judges  on  both  sides;  then  delays 
by  the  jurists  thus  chosen  in  disposing  of  engagements 
and  duties  to  which  they  are  already  pledged— all  these 
matters  requiring  much  labor  and  long  time;  and  this 
just  when  speedy  action  is  most  necessary  to  arrest  the 
development  of  international  anger.  Under  the  system 
of  arbitration  now  presented,  the  court  can  be  brought 
into  session  at  short  notice— easily,  as  regards  most  na- 
tions, within  a  few  weeks,  at  the  farthest.  When  to  these 
advantages  are  added  the  provisions  for  delaying  war 
and  for  improving  the  laws  of  war,  the  calm  judgment  of 
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wnkinH  win.  I  folly  bettere,  decide  that  the  conference 
ham  done  ■  vorfc  of  i-alne  to  the  world.  fl 

Than  is  alao  ■Bothtr  gain— iDddental,  but  of  rf>al  an^^ 
parmaat  valae;  and  this  to  the  inevitable  development 
ei  tbs  Law  of  Xatiom  by  the  decisions  of  socfa  a  court 
of  artritratMa  eonipoaed  of  the  most  emineDt  joritita  from 
all  eonntriaa.  Thns  far  it  has  been  e%'olved  from  the 
writing*  of  acfaotara  often  oonSicting,  from  the  decisions 
of  national  courts  biased  by  local  patriotism,  from  the 
prsetioes  of  various  powers,  on  land  and  sea,  more  in 
obedienoe  to  their  interests  than  to  their  sense  of  jostico; 
bat  now  we  may  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  great  body  of 
international  taw  under  the  best  conditions  possible,  and 
ever  more  and  more  in  obedience  to  the  great  impulse 
given  by  Grotias  in  the  direction  of  right  reason  and_ 
mercy. 


CHAPTER  L 
HINTS  FOB  REFORMS  IN  TBG  DIPLOMATIC  aEBVICE 

IN  view  of  a  connection  with  the  diplomatic  gervice 
of  the  United  States  begun  nearly  fiftj'  years  ago 
and  resumed  at  various  posts  and  periods  since,  1  have 
frequently  been  asked  for  my  opinion  of  it,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  natious,  and  also  what  measures  I 
wonid  suggest  for  its  improvement.  Hitherto  this  ques- 
tion has  somewhat  embarraHsed  me:  answering  it  fully 
might  have  seemed  to  involve  a  pica  for  my  own  interests ; 
BO  that,  while  I  have  pointed  out,  in  public  lectures  and 
in  letters  to  men  of  iuQuenee,  sundry  improvements,  I 
have  not  hitherto  thoQght  it  best  to  go  fully  into  the 
subject 

But  what  I  now  say  will  not  see  the  light  until  my  dip- 
lomatic career  is  finished  forever,  and  I  may  claim  to 
speak  now  for  what  seems  to  me  the  good  of  the  service 
and  of  the  country.  I  shall  make  neither  personal  com- 
plaint of  the  past  nor  personal  plea  for  the  future.  As 
to  the  past,  my  experience  showed  me  years  ago  what 
I  had  to  expect  if  I  continued  in  the  service  — insufficient 
salary,  nufit  quarters,  inadequate  means  of  discharging 
my  duties,  and  many  other  difficulties  which  ought  not  to 
have  existed,  but  which  I  knew  to  exist  when  I  took  office, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  no  right  to  complain.  As 
to  the  future,  I  can  speak  all  the  more  clearly  and  ear- 
nestly because  even  my  enemies,  if  T  have  any,  must  con- 
fess that  nothing  which  is  now  to  be  done  can  inure  to 
my  personal  benefit 
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As  to  the  present  (Mndition,  then,  of  our  diplomatio 
Bervice,  it  eoems  to  mo  a  tuucturo  of  gcMxl  and  evil.  It 
is  by  no  raeanR  so  bad  as  it  once  -was,  and  by  no  means 
BO  good  aH  it  ought  to  be  and  as  it  could  very  easily  I)e 
made.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  it  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  dipldinatic  service  of  no 
other  country,  probably,  was  so  di^ttgured  by  eminently 
nnwoi-thy  meniberfi  as  was  our  own  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  preceding  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and,  indeed,  during  a  part  of  Uie  Lincoln  admin- 
istration itself. 

Daring  one  presidential  term  previous  to  that  time 
our  ministers  at  lliree  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  Kuroix;  were  making  uucdifying  Hpeduclus  of  them- 
Belves,  whenever  it  was  possible  for  tlicm  to  do  so,  before 
the  courtji  to  which  they  were  a(%redite<).  On  one  occa- 
sioD  of  court  festivity,  one  of  them,  in  a  gorgeous  uni- 
form  (tucl)  as  American  ministers  formerly  wore,  ran 
howling  through  the  jnud  in  the  sti-eets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  high  personages  of  the  empire  looking  out  upon  hirn 
from  the  windows  of  the  Winter  Palace.  Sundry  other 
performances  of  his,  to  wbicti  T  have  referred  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  Kussian  mission,  were  quite  as  discreditable. 

Anotlier  Aniericjin  representative,  stationed  at  Berlin 
during  that  same  period,  disgraced  hiii  country  by  notori- 
ous drunkenness;  and  though  some  of  our  countrymen 
at  that  capital  sought  lo  keep  him  sober  for  his  fii*st  pres- 
entation to  tlie  King,  they  were  unsuccessful.  Happily, 
his  wild  conduct  did  not  culminate  abroad;  for  a  murder 
which  he  coimuitted  in  a  druuken  fit  did  not  occur  until 
after  his  retnm  to  our  countrj-.  A  third  American  repre- 
sentative at  that  period  published  regularly,  in  his  home 
l)ewsi>aper,  sach  scurrilous  letters  regarding  Uie  authori- 
ties of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  his  col- 
leagues in  tite  diplomatic  service,  and,  indeed,  tlie  coua- 
try  itself,  that,  aooording  to  common  report,  his  early 
return  home  was  caused  by  his  desire  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences.   These  were  the  worst,  but  there  were  othera 
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iitterl)-  unfit,— moD  who  not  ouly  spoke  no  other  laoguage 
used  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  but  could  not  even  speak 
wiUi  fairly  gruumiatical  decency  their  owo.    As  to  the 
early  days  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  there  is  a 
well-auttientiratcd  istury  that,  a  gentleman  having  cxpoft- 
.ulatcd  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  for  send- 
ig  to  a  very  iuiportant  diplomatic  post  a  man  whose 
induct  was  the  reverse  of  exemplary,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
liied,  "Sir,  some  persons  are  sent  abroad  because  they 
e  needed  abroad,  and  some  are  sent  because  tliey  are 
ot  wanted  at  home." 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  Uiat  since  the  war  both 
of  the  political  i)nrtie8  have  greatly  improved  in  this  re- 

■epect,  and  tliat  the  standard  of  diplomatic  appointmentii 
lias  become  much  higher.  It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge  here  that  no  President  of  tlie  United 
States  has  ever  taken  more  pains  to  make  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  what  Uiey  should  be  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  to  which  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed—President Cleveland.  Kspecially  encouraging  is 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  become  sensitive  on  this 
subject,  and  thai  the  only  recent  case  of  gross  misconduct 
by  an  American  minister  in  foreigu  parts  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  recall. 

^L  And  it  ought  also  to  be  said,  even  regarding  our  diplo- 
matic system  in  the  past,  that  sundry  sneers  of  the  pes- 
simists do  our  country  wrong.  It  is  certain  that  no  other 
country  has  been  steadily  represented  in  Great  Britain 
by  a  series  of  more  distinguished  citizens  tlian  has  our 
own,— beginning  with  Jotin  Adams,  and  including  tlie 
gentleman  who  at  present  holdn  the  position  of  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Much  may  also 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  embassies  and  legations 
generally  at  the  loading  capitals  of  Kurope.  As  to 
nnfortunate  exceptions,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
diplomatists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  know 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  TTniled 
States    in    this    respect,    she   has    not   been    the    only 
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natioD  vltich  bas  made  mistakes  in  selecting  foreign 
representatives. 

Our  aerviee  at  the  present  day  is,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
cellent; bat  it  is  badly  organized,  insiifficiently  provided 
for,  and,  aw  a  rale,  has  not  the  standing  which  every 
patriotic  Auorican  should  wish  for  it. 

I  have  frequently  received  letters  from  bright,  active- 
minded  young  men  stating  that  they  were  desirous  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  asking  ad- 
vice regarding  tlie  be«t  way  of  doing  so;  but  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  wani  every  one  of  Ihera  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  American  diplomatic  service;  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  employment  to  them,  even  if  they  fit 
themselves  admirably;  no  security  in  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice, even  if  they  wore  appointed ;  and  little,  if  any,  prob- 
ability of  their  promotion,  however  excellent  their  nword. 
Moreover,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  tell  them  that  the  service, 
Huch  as  it  is,  especially  as  regards  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  is  a  service  with  a  property  qualification ;  that 
it  is  not  a  democratic  ser^'ice  resting  upon  merit,  but  an 
aristocratic  sen'ice  resting  largely  upon  wealth,— a  very 
important— indeed,  essential— qualification  for  it  being 
that  any  American  who  serves  as  ambassador  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  able  to  expend,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  at 
least  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  the  demands  upon  ministers  plenipotentiary  are  bat 
little  less. 

And  yet,  if  Congress  would  seriously  pve  attention 
to  the  matter,  calling  before  a  proper  committee  those 
of  its  own  members,  and  others,  who  are  welt  aoqnaint«d 
with  the  necessities  of  the  ser%'ice,  and  would  take  com- 
mon-sense advice,  it  could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best, 
and  quite  possibly  the  beet,  in  the  world.  The  most  es- 
sential and  desirable  improvements  which  I  would  pre- 
sent arc  as  follows: 

T.  As  regards  the  first  and  highest  grade  in  the  diplo- 
malic  service,  tliat  of  ambassadors,  T  would  have  at  least 
wie  half  their  whole  outuber  appointed  from  those  who 
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bave  distingnislied  themselves  as  mmistera  plenipotea- 
tiary,  and  the  remaiDiog  posts  filled,  as  at  present,  from 
those  who,  in  public  tife  or  in  otlier  important  fields,  have 
won  recognition  at  home  as  men  fit  to  maintain  the  char- 
acter and  represent  tlie  interests  of  tlieir  country  abroad. 

n.  As  regards  the  secoud  grade  iu  the  service,— 
namely,  that  of  ministers  plenipotentiary,—!  would  ob- 
serve the  same  rule  as  In  appointing  ambassadors,  hav- 
iDg  at  least  a  majority  of  these  at  the  leading  capitals 
appointed  from  sut^i  as  shall  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  less  important  capitals,  and  a 
majority  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  these  less 
important  capitals  appointed  from  those  who  shall  bave 
distinguished  themselves  as  niiolsters  resident,  or  as  sec- 
retaries of  embassy  or  of  legation. 

in.  Aa  to  the  third  grade  in  our  service,  that  of  min- 
isters resident,  I  would  ohaei-ve  the  general  rule  above 
suggested  for  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters plenipotentiary ;  that  is,  I  would  appoint  a  majority 
of  them  from  among  those  who  shall  have  rendered  most 
distinguished  service  as  first  secretaries  of  embassy  or 
of  legation.  When  once  appointed  I  would  have  them 
advanced,  for  distingnisbed  service,  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
ranks  of  ministers  resident  to  those  of  ministers  pleni- 
potentaary. 

TV.  As  to  the  lower  or  special  or  temporary  grades, 
whether  that  of  diplomatic  agent  or  special  charge  d'af- 
faires or  commissioner,  I  would  have  appointments  made 
from  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service,  or  from  pablio 
life  in  general,  or  from  fittine:  men  in  private  life,  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  might  think  tlie  moat 
condncive  to  the  public  interest. 

V.  T  would  have  two  grades  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
and  three  grades  of  secretaries  of  emlwssy.  T  would  have 
the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  those  who 
bave  shown  tbomsolvea,  on  due  examination,  best  qnali* 
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fied  in  certain  leading  subjects,  such  as  ioternatioiml 
lav,  tbc  coinmou  law,  the  civil  law,  the  history  of  treat- 
ies, and  general  modem  history,  poiiticul  economy,  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  t'rcDch,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  other  foreign  language.  I  would  make  the 
exaniinatiou  in  all  tlie  above  subjects  strict,  and  would 
oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  his  selection  of 
secretaries  of  legation  from  the  men  thus  presented.  Bat, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  various  personal  qualifica- 
tions which  fit  men  to  iulluenoc  their  fellow-men,  and 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  wholly  by  examination,  1 
would  leave  the  Secretary  of  State  full  liberty  of  choice 
among  those  who  hiive  honorably  passed  the  examinatJons 
above  retjuiri'd.  The  men  thus  selected  and  approved  I 
would  have  appointed  as  secretaries  of  lower  grades,^ 
that  is,  third  secretaries  of  embassy  and  second  secreta- 
ries of  legation,— and  these,  when  once  appointed,  should 
be  promoted,  for  good  8cr\'ice,  to  the  higher  secretary- 
sliips  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  under  such  rules  as  the  State 
Department  might  find  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  No  secretaries  of  any  grade  sliouUI  there- 
after be  appointed  who  had  not  passed  the  examinations 
required  for  the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  as  above  pro- 
vided; but  all  who  had  already  been  in  the  service  daring 
two  years  should  be  eligible  for  promotion,  without  any 
further  examination,  from  whatever  post  they  might  be 
occupying. 

VT.  I  would  attach  to  every  embassy  three  secre- 
taries, to  every  legation  two,  and  to  every  post  of  minister 
resident  at  least  one. 

One  of  the  thoroughly  wise  arrangements  of  every 
British  embassy  or  legation  — an  arrangement  which  has 
gone  for  much  in  Great  Britain's  remarkable  series  of 
diplomatic  successes  throughout  the  world— is  to  he  seen 
in  her  maintaining  at  every  capital  a  full  number  of  seo- 
retaries  and  aflarhej!,  who  serve  not  only  in  keeping  the 
current  office  work  in  the  highest  efficiency,  but  who  be- 
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come,  as  it  were,  the  anteniKB  of  tlie  ambassador  or  min- 
iver—additiouai  eyes  and  ears  to  ascertain  what  is  going 
on  among  tJiose  most  induentiHt  in  public  affairs.  Kvery 
embaiisy  or  legation  tbus  <H(uii>pC'd  Ken'es  also  as  an  ac- 
tual and  practical  training-school  for  tbc  service. 

VII.  I  would  appoint  earli  attaelie  from  the  ranlis 
of  those  especially  recommended,  and  certified  to  in  writ- 
ing by  leading  authorities  in  the  department  to  which 
lie  is  expected  to  supply  iufonnatioii :  as,  for  example,  for 
military  attaches,  the  War  Department;  for  naval  at- 
taches, tbe  iiavy  De]>artineut;  for  financial  attaches,  the 
Treasury  Department;  for  commercial  attaches,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  for  agricnitiiral  attaches,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  but  always  subject  t*)  llie 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  regards  sondry 
qnalifieations  hinted  at  above,  which  can  better  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  inter\'iew  than  by  an  examination. 

I  would  have  a  goodly  nunilter  nf  attaches  of  these 
various  sorts,  and,  in  our  more  important  embassies,  one 
representing  each  of  the  departments  above  named. 
Every  attach^,  if  fit  for  his  place,  would  be  worth  far  more 
than  his  cost  to  our  govemment,  for  he  would  not  only 
odd  to  tlie  influence  of  the  embassy  or  legation,  but  decid- 
edly to  its  efficieucy.  As  a  rnle,  all  of  them  could  also  be 
mode  of  real  use  after  the  conclusion  of  their  foreign 
careers:  some  by  returning  to  the  army  or  navy  and 
bringing  their  knowledge  to  bear  on  those  branches  of 
the  8ei"vice;  some  by  taking  duty  in  the  various  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  aiding  to  keep  our  govemment 
abreast  of  the  best  practice  in  other  countries;  some  by 
becoming  professors  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  thus 
aiding  to  di^eminate  useful  information ;  some  by  becom- 
ing writers  for  the  press,  thus  giving  us,  instead  of  loose 
guesses  and  haphazard  notions,  information  and  sugges- 
tions based  upon  close  knowle<lge  of  important  problems 
and  of  their  solution  in  countries  other  tlian  our  own. 

From  these  arrangenieiits  I  feel  warranted  in  expecting 
a  very  great  improvement  in  our  diplomatic  service. 
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TfeiB  f«nBed,  H  woold  become,  ia  Hs  main  features,  like 
tbf  miSltuj  aad  mtbI  serriees,  and,  indeed,  in  its  essen- 
tia] ehazaetcffiitMS  «■  Id  sf^ioiirtiDeDt  and  promotioQ,  like 
mmj  wtO-m^mwed  mumfactnring  or  commercial  estab- 
K  vootd  afaeohttelr  require  ascertained  know- 
fltaeaa  ia  tlw  lowest  grades,  and  would  give 
fM-  good  aerriee  from  first  to  last.  Yet  it 
woaAd  Dot  be  a  east-iroD  system:  a  certaio  nuniber  of 
m^  who  had  ahovn  decided  fitnesa  in  various  high  public 
vCeai,  or  in  important  branches*  of  public  or  private 
bMiaeas,  cootd  be  af^winted,  wh&nevcr  Uie  public  iu- 
tereat  should  seem  to  require  it,  as  ministers  resident, 
ministers  plaiipotentianr,  and  ambasaadurs,  without  hav- 
ing gone  throq^h  examJnation  or  regular  promotion. 

Bat  the  system  now  proposed,  while  tbus  allowing  the 
frequent  bringing  in  of  new  and  capable  men  from  pub- 
lic life  at  home,  re<{uirt>s  that  a  large  proportion  of  eaeh 
grade  above  that  of  secretary,  save  a  very  small  number 
of  diplomatic  agents,  commissioners,  and  (he  like,  shall 
be  appointed  from  those  thoroughly  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  all  secretaries,  without  exception,  shall  be 
thorougfaly  trained  and  fitted.  Scope  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  activity  of  both  sorts  of  men,  and  the  whole  system 
made  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  all  necessities. 

In  the  ser\'ioe  thus  organized,  the  class  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  fitted  by  knowledge  of  public  affairs  at 
home  for  important  negotiations,  but  nnfloiuainted  with 
diplomatic  life  or  foreign  usages  and  languages,  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  secretaries  who  had  passed 
through  a  regular  eonrse  of  training  and  experience. 
An  American  diplomatic  representative  without  diplo- 
matic experience,  on  reaching  his  post,  whether  as  am- 
bassador or  minister,  would  not  find— as  was  once  largely 
the  case  — secretaries  as  new  as  himself  to  diplomatic 
business,  but  men  thoroughly  prepared  to  aid  him  in 
the  multitude  of  minor  matters,  ignorance  of  which 
might  very  likely  cripple  him  as  regards  very  important 
busiuoss:  secretaries  so  experienced  as  to  be  able  to  set 
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him  in  the  way  of  knowing,  at  any  court,  who  are  the 
men  of  real  power,  and  who  mere  parasites  and  pre- 
tenders, what  relations  are  to  be  cultivated  and  what 
avoided,  which  are  the  reai  channels  of  influence,  and 
which  mere  iUusions  leading  nowhither.  Oo  the  other 
hand,  the  secretaries  thoroughly  trained  would  doubtless, 
in  their  conversatioo  with  a  man  fresh  from  public  af- 
fairn  at  home,  learn  many  things  of  use  to  them. 

Thus,  too,  what  is  of  great  importance  throughout  the 
entire  service,  every  ambassador,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, or  minister  resident  would  possess,  or  easily  oora- 
masd,  large  experience  of  various  men  in  various  coan* 
tries.  At  the  same  time,  each  would  be  under  most 
powerful  incentives  to  perfect  his  training,  widen  him  ac- 
quaintaDce,  and  deepen  his  knowledge— incentives  which, 
under  the  old  system,— which  we  may  hope  is  now  passing 
away,— with  its  lack  of  appointment  for  ascertained  fit- 
ness, lack  of  promotion  for  good  service,  and  lack  of  any 
certainty  of  tennre,  do  not  exist. 

The  system  of  promotion  for  merit  throiighont  the  ser- 
Tiee  IB  no  mere  experiment ;  the  good  sense  of  all  the  lend- 
ing nations  in  the  world,  except  our  own,  has  adopted 
it,  and  it  works  well.  In  our  own  service  the  old  system 
works  badly;  excellent  men,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower 
grades,  have  been  frequently  crippled  by  want  of  proper 
experience  or  aid.  We  have,  indeed,  several  admirable 
Mcretaries  — some  of  them  fit  to  be  ambassadors  or  min- 
isters, but  all  lalwring  under  conditions  the  most  de- 
pressing—such as  obtain  in  no  good  business  enterprise. 
During  my  stay  as  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  secre- 
tary of  legation,  a  man  ideally  fitted  for  the  post,  insisted 
00  resigning.  On  my  endeavoring  to  retain  him,  he  an- 
swered as  follows:  "I  have  been  over  twelve  years  in  the 
American  diplomatic  8er\-ice  as  secretary ;  I  have  seen  the 
secretaries  here,  from  all  other  countries,  steadily  pro- 
moted antil  all  of  them  still  remaining  in  the  service  are 
in  higher  posts,  several  of  them  ministers,  and  some  am- 
bassadors.   I  remain  as  I  was  at  the  beginning,  with  no 
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promotjoa,  and  no  probability'  of  any.  I  feel  that,  as  a 
rale,  my  present  colleagues,  as  well  as  moiit  offidals  vith 
whom  I  have  to  do,  seeing  Uiat  1  have  not  been  advanced, 
look  upon  me  as  a  failure.  They  cannot  be  made  to 
nnderstand  how  a  man  who  has  served  so  long  as  secre- 
tary has  been  denied  promotion  for  any  reason  save  in- 
efficiency. 1  can  no  longer  submit  to  be  thu«  looked  down 
upon,  and  1  must  resign." 

Ti\TiiIe  thus  having  a  system  of  promotion  based  upon 
efficiency,  I  would  retain  during  good  behavior,  np  to  a 
certain  age,  the  men  who  have  done  thoroughly  well  in  the 
8er\'ice.  Clearly,  when  wo  secure  an  admirable  man,— 
recognized  as  such  in  all  parts  of  the  world,— like  Mr. 
Whoalon,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Mr. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  Mr.  Washburne,  Mr.  Low- 
ell, Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  others  who  have  now 
passed  away,  not  to  speak  of  many  now  li\Hng,  we  should 
keep  him  at  his  post  as  long  as  ho  is  efficient,  without 
regard  to  his  politics.  This  is  the  course  taken  very 
generally  by  other  great  nations,  and  especially  by  our 
sister  republic  of  Great  Britain  (for  Oreat  Britain  is 
simply  a  republic  with  a  monarchical  figurehead  linger- 
ing along  on  good  behavior) ;  she  retains  her  representa- 
tives in  thei^e  positions,  nnd  promotes  them  without  any 
regard  to  their  party  relations.  During  my  first  official 
residence  at  Berlin,  although  the  home  government  at 
London  was  of  the  Conservative  party,  it  retained  at  the 
German  capital,  as  ambassador,  T^ord  Amptlnll,  a  Lib- 
eral; and,  as  first  secretary.  Sir  .lohn  Walslmm,  a  Tory. 
Prom  every  point  of  view,  the  long  continuance  in  dip- 
lomatic positions  of  the  most  capable  men  would  bo  of 
great  advantage  to  our  country. 

But,  as  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done,  whether  onr 
diplomatic  service  remains  as  at  present  or  be  improved, 
I  would  nrge.  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  thoroughly 
good  service,  that  there  be  in  each  of  the  greater  capitals 
of  the  world  at  which  we  have  a  representative,  a  suitable 
embassy  or  legation  building  or  apartment,  owned  or 
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leased  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  American  Government. 
Every  other  great  power,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
nalioiis,  have  provided  aueh  quarters  for  their  roprt^- 
sentativcs,  and  some  years  ago  Preeident  Cleveland 
recommended  to  Congress  a  similar  policy.  Under  the 
present  system  the  head  of  an  American  embassy  or  mis- 
Bion  abroad  is  at  a  wretched  disadvantage.  In  many 
capitals  he  finds  it  at  times  impossible  to  secure  a  proper 
famished  apartment;  and,  in  some,  ver>'  difficult  to  find 
any  suitable  apartment  at  all,  whether  furnished  or  un- 
fumiehe<i.  Kven  if  he  finds  proper  rooms,  they  are  fre- 
qtiently  in  an  unfit  quarter  of  the  town,  remote  from  the 
residences  of  his  colleagues,  from  the  public  offices,  from 
everybody  and  everything  related  to  his  work.  His  term 
of  office  being  generally  short,  he  is  usually  considered 
a  rather  undesirable  tenant,  and  is  charged  accordingly. 
Besides  this,  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  such  an  apart- 
ment is  a  very  great  burden,  both  as  regards  trouble 
and  expense.  I  have  twice  thus  fitted  and  furnished  a 
large  apartment  in  Berlin,  and  in  each  ease  this  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  more  than  the  salary  for  the 
first  year.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  two  American 
ministers  abroad  have  impoverished  their  families  by 
expenditures  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The 
most  serious  result  of  the  existing  system  concerns  our 
oountry.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how,  in  one  very  im- 
portant international  question  at  St.  Petersburg,  our  mis- 
taken policy  in  this  respect  once  cost  the  United  States 
a  sum  which  would  have  forever  put  that  embassy,  and, 
indeed,  many  others  besides,  on  the  very  best  footing. 
If  an  American  ambassador  is  to  exercise  a  really  strong 
influence  for  the  United  States  as  against  other  nations, 
he  must  be  pro{)erly  provided  for  as  regards  his  resi- 
dence and  support,— not  provided  for,  indeed,  so  largely 
as  some  representatives  of  other  nations;  for  I  neither 
propose  nor  desire  that  the  American  representative  shall 
imitate  the  pomp  of  certain  ambassadors  of  the  greater 
European  powers.    But  be  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
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respectably,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiency. 
There  shoald  be,  in  this  respect,  whnt  Thomas  Jefferson 
acknowledged  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
a  duty,  — "a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
The  present  condition  of  things  is  frequently  humiliat- 
ing. In  tht>  greater  capitals  of  Europe  the  general  public 
know  the  British,  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  all  other 
important  embassies  or  legations,  except  that  of  oar 
country.  The  American  embassy  or  legation  has  no  set- 
tled home,  is  sometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  almost  in  an  attic,  sometimes 
almost  in  a  cellar,  generally  inadequate  in  its  acoom- 
modations,  and  Frequently  unfortunate  in  its  surround- 
ings. BoUi  my  official  terras  at  St.  Petersburg  showed 
tue  that  one  secret  of  tbe  great  success  of  British  diplo- 
macy, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  that  especial  pains  are 
taken  regarding  this  point,  and  that,  consequently,  every 
British  embassy  is  the  center  of  a  wide-spread  social 
influence  which  counts  for  very  much  indeed  in  her  politi- 
cal influence.  The  United  States,  as  perhaps  the  wealthi- 
est nation  in  existence,— a  nation  far-reaching  in  the 
exercise  of  its  foreign  policy,  with  vast  and  increasing 
commercial  and  other  interests  tliroughout  the  world, — 
should,  in  all  substantial  matters,  be  equally  well  provided 
for.  Take  our  recent  relations  with  Turkey.  We  have  in- 
sisted on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  properly,  and  we  have  constantly  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  of  the  very  twst  sort,  and 
especially  our  missionaries,  who  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  empire.  Each  of  the 
oilier  great  powers  provides  its  representative  at  Con- 
stantinople with  a  residence  honorable,  suitable,  and 
within  a  proper  inclosure  for  its  protection;  but  the 
American  minister  lives  anywhere  and  everywhere,  — in 
such  premises,  over  shops  and  warehouses,  as  can  be 
secured,— and  he  is  liable,  in  case  of  trouble  between  the 
two  nations,  to  suffer  personal  violence  and  to  hove  hia 
house  sacked  by  a  Turkish  mob.    No  foreign  people,  and 
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least  of  all  an  Oriental  people,  can  higbly  respert  a  diplo- 
matic represfutative  who,  by  his  snrronndings,  seems 
not  to  be  respected  by  his  own  people.  Tlie  American 
Government  can  easily  afford  the  expenditure  needed 
to  proWde  proper  houses  or  npariments  for  its  entire 
dipioinatic  corps,  but  it  eau  hardly  afford  not  to  provide 
these.  Full  provision  for  them  would  not  burden  any 
American  citizen  to  the  amoimt  of  the  half  of  a  Boston 
bi«cuit.  Leaving  matters  in  their  present  condition  is,  in 
the  long  run,  far  more  costly.  1  once  had  occasion  to 
consider  tliis  matter  in  the  light  of  economy,  and  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  during  an  entire  year  was  only  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  one  of  our  recent  wars  during  four  hours; 
BO  that  if  any  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  shonlcl 
delay  a  declaration  of  war  merely  for  the  space  of  a  day, 
he  would  defray  the  cost  of  the  service  for  about  six 
years. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  by  his  admirable  diplo- 
matic dealing  with  the  liriti^h  Foreign  Office  at  the  crisis 
of  our  Civil  War,  prevented  the  coming  out  of  the  later 
Confederate  cmisers  to  prey  upon  our  commerce,  and,  in 
all  probability,  thus  averted  a  quarrel  witli  (Ireat  Britain 
vbich  would  have  lengthened  our  Civil  War  by  many 
years,  an<l  doubtlesti  have  cost  ua  hundreds  of  millions. 

General  Woodford,  our  recent  minister  at  Madrid,  un- 
doubtedly delayed  our  war  with  Spain  for  several  months, 
and  skilful  diplomatic  intorvention  brought  that  war  to  a 
speedy  close  just  as  soon  as  our  military  and  naval  sac- 
resses  made  it  possible. 

The  cases  are  also  many  where  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives have  quieted  ill  feelings  which  would  have 
done  great  harm  to  our  commerce.  These  fact''  show  that 
the  diplomatic  service  may  well  be  called  "The  Cheap 
Defense  of  Nations." 

\Vhpn.  in  addition  to  this,  an  Americjin  recalls  such 
priceless  Ber\'ice8  to  civilization,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
onr  countiy  and  of  the  world,  as  those  rendered  by  Mr. 
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Townsend  Harris  while  American  minister  in  Japan,  the 
undnnbted  saving  through  a  long  Heries  of  years  of  many 
lives  aud  mm>b  property  by  our  ministers  in  sach  outly- 
ing parta  of  the  world  as  Tnrkey  and  China,  the  promo- 
tion of  Anierinin  commereial  and  other  interests,  and  the 
securing  of  information  which  has  been  precious  to  in- 
numerable American  enterprises,  it  seems  incontestable 
that  oor  diplomatic  service  ought  not  to  be  left  in  its 
present  «lipnhod  condition.  It  ought  to  be  put  on  the  best 
and  most  effective  footing  possible,  so  that  everj-whero 
tlie  men  we  send  fortli  to  support  and  advance  the  mani- 
fold interests  of  our  country  shall  be  thoroughly  well 
equipped  and  provided  for.  To  this  end  the  permanent 
possession  of  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  in  every  cap- 
ilal  is  the  foremost  and  most  elementary  of  necessities. 

And  while  such  a  provision  is  the  first  thing,  it  would 
be  wise  to  add,  as  other  nations  do,  a  moderate  allowance 
for  furniture,  and  for  keeping  the  embassy  or  legation 
pro[M^rly  cared  for  during  tlie  interim  l>etween  the  de- 
parture of  one  representative  and  the  arrival  of  another. 

If  this  were  done,  the  prestige  of  the  American  name 
and  the  cfTectivcnoss  of  the  service  wonld  ho  vastly  im- 
proved, and  diplomatic  iKists  would  he  no  longer  so  oner- 
ous and,  indeed,  ruinons  as  they  have  been  to  some  of  tho 
best  men  we  have  sent  abroad. 

And  in  order  fully  to  free  my  mind  I  will  add  that, 
white  the  provision  for  a  proper  embassy  or  legation 
building  is  the  first  of  ail  things  necessary,  it  might  also 
be  well  to  increase  somewhat  the  salaries  of  our  represen- 
tatives abroad.  These  may  seem  large  even  at  present; 
but  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  since  they 
were  fixed,  and  the  special  financial  demands  upon  an 
amhuHsador  or  minister  at  any  of  the  most  important 
posts  are  always  far  beyond  the  present  salary.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  an  American  diplomatic  represen- 
tative to  do  his  duty  upon  the  salary  now  given,  even 
while  living  on  the  most  moderate  sc^le  known  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.   To  attempt  to  do  so  would  deprive  him 
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of  all  opportunity  to  exercise  that  friendly,  perRODAl, 
social  inflnence  wbicfa  is  so  imimrtant  an  element  in  bis 
anccess. 

To  smn  up  my  saggestions  as  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  flbould  xay:  First,  that,  as  a  rule,  ttiere  should  be 
provided  at  each  diplomatic  post  where  the  United  States 
has  a  representative  a  spacious  and  suitable  house,  either 
bought  by  our  government  or  taken  on  a  long  lease;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  small  appropriation  each  year  for 
maintaining  it  as  regards  furniture,  care,  etc  Secondly, 
that  American  representatives  of  the  highest  grade- 
namely,  ambassadors— should  liave  a  salary  of  at  least 
$25,000  a  year;  and  that  diplomatic  representatives  of 
lower  grade  should  have  their  salaries  raised  in  the  same 
proportion.  Thirdly,  that  an  additional  number  of  sec- 
retaries and  attaches  siiould  be  provided  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  reasons  above  recommended. 

If  the  carr>'ing  out  of  these  reforms  should  require  an 
appropriation  to  the  diplomatic  service  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  now  is,— which  is  an  amount  greater  than 
would  really  be  required  by  all  the  cxpcnditores  1  pro- 
pose, including  interest  upon  the  purchase  money  of  ap- 
propriate quarters  for  our  represenlulives  abroad,— the 
total  additional  cost  to  each  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  he  less  tlian  half  a  cent  each  year. 

The  first  result  of  these  and  other  reforms  which  I 
have  indinated,  beginning  with  what  is  of  the  very  first 
importance,  — provision  for  a  proper  house  or  apartment 
in  every  capital,— would  certainly  be  increase<l  respect 
for  the  United  States  and  increased  effectiveness  of  its 
foreign  rejiresentatives. 

As  to  the  other  reforms,  such  as  suitable  requirements 
for  secretaryshipfi,  and  ]>roper  promotion  throughout  the 
whole  service,  they  would  vastly  increase  its  attractive- 
ness, in  all  its  grades,  to  the  very  men  whom  Uie  country 
most  newls.  They  would  open  to  young  men  in  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  a  most  honorable  career,  leading 
such  institutions  to  establish  courses  of  instruction  with 
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reference  to  siieh  a  service— courses  which  were  eBlah- 
lisbed  loiifir  since  in  Germany,  but  which  have  arrived 
nearcftt  perfection  in  two  of  our  sister  repnblics— at  the 
University  of  Zurich  \u  Switzerland,  and  in  the  ^cole 
Libre  dos  {Sciences  Pohtiques  in  Paris. 

Tt  seems  wrtain  that  a  diph)matic  flervice  estahlished 
and  maintained  in  the  manner  here  indicated  would  not 
only  vastly  increase  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
United  Btafes  among  her  sister  nations,  bnt,  purely  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  amply  repay  n«.  To 
have  in  diplomatic  positions  at  tlie  various  capitals  men 
thoroughly  well  fitted  not  only  as  regards  character  and 
intellect,  but  also  as  regards  exiwrience  and  acvjtmintance, 
and  to  have  them  so  provided  for  as  to  become  the  social 
equals  of  their  coUeagnes,  would  be,  from  every  point 
of  view,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  oar  country  mate- 
rially and  politicAlly,  and  would  give  strength  to  our 
policy  throughout  the  world. 

And,  finally,  to  a  matter  worth  mentioning  only  because 
it  has  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  been  (comi- 
cally argued  and  curiously  misrepresented— the  question 
as  to  a  diplomatic  uniform. 

As  regards  any  principle  involved,  I  have  ne\'er  been 
able  to  see  any  reason,  a  priori,  why,  if  we  have  a  nniforra 
for  our  military  service  and  another  for  our  na%'al  ser- 
vice, we  may  not  have  one  for  our  diplomatic  service. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  sundry  orators  dear 
to  the  galleries,  as  well  as  by  various  "funny-column" 
men,  that  such  a  nniform  is  that  of  a  lackey ;  but  this  a.H- 
sertion  loses  force  when  one  reflects  on  the  solemn  fact 
that  "plain  evening  dress,"  which  these  pnrtizans  of 
•lefTersonian  simplicity  laud  and  magnify,  and  which  ia 
the  only  alternative  to  a  nniform,  is  worn  by  table-waiters 
the  world  over. 

Yet,  having  conceded  ao  mach,  truth  compels  me  to  add 
that,  having  myself  never  worn  anything  save  "plain 
evening  dress"  at  any  court  to  which  I  have  been  ac- 
credited, or  at  any  function  which  I  have  attended,  I 
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bare  never  beeo  able  to  discover  tlio  slighle^l  disadvan- 
tage to  ray  couutry  or  inyaelf  from  that  fact. 

Colleagues  of  mine,  clad  in  resplendent  uuIfoiiTis,  have, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  cougratuiatod  aie  od 
being  allowed  a  more  simple  and  cotnforlable  msluuie; 
and  though  such  expressions  are,  of  course,  to  bo  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance,  I  have  congratulated  my- 
self with  the  deepest  sincerity  on  my  freedom  from  what 
seemH  to  me  a  most  tiresome  yoke. 

The  discussion  of  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  - 
to  the  censors  above  referred  to— would  be  inadequate 
were  mention  not  made  of  a  stumbliug-hluek  vthich  duea 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  considered  by  those 
who  propose  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  our  He- 
public— and  this  is,  that  the  nniform  is,  at  any  Euro- 
pean court,  but  a  i)Oor  thing  unletis  it  bears  some  evi- 
dence of  distingiitshed  ser\'ice,  in  the  shape  of  staru, 
crosiies,  ribbons,  and  the  like.  A  Brltisli  ambassador,  or 
minister  plenipotentiary,  in  official  uniform,  but  without 
the  ribbon  or  star  of  the  Bath  or  other  honorable  order, 
would  appear  to  little  advantage  indeed.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  French  Republic  ■would  certainly  prefer  to 
wear  tlie  plainest  dress  rather  than  the  most  s]>lendid 
uniform  unadorned  by  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and,  in  a  general  way,  Uie  same  may  be  said  of 
the  representatives  of  all  nations  which  approve  the  wear- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  uniform. 

But  our  own  Kepublic  bestows  no  such  "decorations," 
and  allows  none  of  its  representatives,  during  their  term 
of  office,  to  receive  them;  so  that,  if  put  into  uniform, 
these  representatives  must  appear  to  the  great  mass  of 
heliolders  as  really  of  inferior  quality,  undistinguished 
by  any  adornments  which  indicate  good  ser\'ice. 

All  tills  difficulty  our  present  practice  avoids.  The 
American  ambassador,  or  minister,  is  known  at  once 
by  the  fact  Umt  he  alone  wears  plain  evening  drens;  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  decorations,  being 
recognized  as  in  simple  conformity  with  tbe  ideas  and 
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customs  of  his  country,  rather  adds  to  his  prestige  than 
diminishes  it,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
Perhajw  the  well-known  case  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  is  in  point.  In  the  midst  of  tho 
throng  of  bis  colleagues,  all  of  them  most  gorgeonsly  ar- 
rayed in  nniforras,  stars,  and  decorations  of  every  sort, 
he  appeared  in  the  simplest  evening  atlire;  and  tJie  at- 
tention of  Mettemich  being  called  to  this  fact,  that  much 
experienced,  infinitely  bespangled  statesman  answered, 
"Ma  foil  U  est  bien  distingue." 

Of  course  we  ought  to  give  due  weight  to  tbe  example 
set  by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  presented  to  Louis  XVI, 
and  the  fact  that  his  simple  shoe-strings  nearly  threw 
the  court  chamberlains  into  fainting-fits,  and  that  his 
plain  dreAs  had  an  enormous  influence  on  public  opinion; 
but,  alas!  we  have  also  to  take  account  of  the  statement 
by  an  eminent  critic  to  the  elfect  that  Franklin,  at  hia 
previous  presentation  to  Louis  XV,  had  worn  court  dress, 
and  that  he  wore  similar  gorgeous  attire  at  various  other 
public  functions,  with  the  inference  that  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  so,  when  received  by  Louis  XVI,  only  by  the 
fact  that  somehow  his  court  dress  was  inaccessible.* 

All  these  facts,  conflicting,  htit  more  or  less  pertinent, 
being  duly  considered,  I  would  have  Uie  rule  regardiag 
dre«8  remain  as  it  is,  save  in  the  rare  cases  when  the 
sovereign  of  a  counlrj',  at  some  special  function,  re()uests 
some  modification  of  it.  In  such  case  the  Secretary  of 
State  might,  one  would  suppose,  be  allowed  to  grant  a 
dispensation  from  the  ordinary  rale  withont  any  danger 
to  American  lil>erty. 

For  the  more  pi-ofoimd  considoraliotfs  which  this  vast 
subject  suggests,  the  judicious  reader  may  well  consult 
"Sartor  Resartas." 


■  Sm  Sk[iit«.Beiiv»,  "  CmucHm  da  Lundi,"  Vol,  VII,  Artk'to  of 
Korember  29,  18S2. 


PART    VI 
SUNDRY  JOURNEYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


CHAPTER  LI 
EABLIBR  EXCUBSI0M8  IN  THE    UNITED  STATE3-1838-lS7tt 

FROM  my  boyhood  I  have  been  foud  of  travel,  and 
at  times  this  fondness  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 
My  constitution,  tliough  never  robust,  has  thus  far  proved 
elastic,  aod  vrheDever  I  have  at  last  felt  decidedly  the 
worse  for  overwork  or  care,  the  best  of  all  medicines 
has  been  an  excursion,  longer  or  shorter,  in  our  own 
country  or  in  some  other.  Thus  it  has  happened  that, 
besides  journeys  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  official  residences  iu  Kussia,  France,  Gcr- 
raany,  and  the  West  Indies,  I  have  made  frequent  visits 
to  Europe— among  them  ten  or  twelve  to  Italy,  and  even 
more  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  besides  excur- 
sions into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  To  most  of  these  I  have  alluded  iu  other  chap- 
ters; but  there  are  a  few  remaining  possibly  worthy  of 
note. 

The  first  of  these  journeys  was  taken  when  I  went  with 
my  father  and  mother  from  the  little  country  town  where 
we  then  lived  to  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara.  This 
must  have  been  in  183S,  when  I  was  about  six  yearn  of 
age.  Every  step  of  it  interested  mo  keenly.  Like  the 
ehop-girl  in  llmile  Souvestre's  story,  who  journeyed 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  1  wbh  "amazed  to  find  the  world 
BO  large."  Syracuse,  which  now  has  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  hud  then,  perhaps,  five 
thousand;  the  railways  winch  were  afterward  consoli- 
dated into  the  New  York  Central  were  not  yet  built,  and 
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we  traveled  mainly  u|>od  Uie  canal,  though  at  times  over 
wretchedly  moddy  roads.  Niagara  made  a  great  im' 
pression  upon  mc,  and  Buffalo,  with  its  steamers,  aeemed 
as  great  then  as  London  seems  now. 

Four  years  later,  in  1842,  1  was  taken  to  the  hills  of 
middle  Massachusetts  to  visit  my  great-grandfather  and 
great-grand  inotlicr,  and  thence  to  Boston,  where  Faneuil 
llall,  the  Bunker  IIill  Monument,  Harvard  College,  and 
Mount  Auburn  greatly  impressed  me.  Returning  home, 
we  came  by  steamer  throngli  the  Sound  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  near  Trinity  Church,  which 
was  then  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
On  another  visit,  somewhat  later,  we  were  lodged  at  the 
Astor  House,  near  the  City  Hall,  which  was  then  at  the 
very  center  of  everything,  and  thence  took  excursiona 
far  northward  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  beyond  it,  to  see  the  newly  erected  Grace  Church 
and  the  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street,  which  wore 
among  the  wonders  of  the  town.  Most  of  all  was  I  im- 
pressed by  the  service  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity 
Church.  The  idea  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  that  here 
was  a  building  which  was  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  the  figures  in  the  storied  windows  above  tlic  altar 
would  look  down  upon  new  generations  of  worshipers, 
centuries  after  T,  with  all  those  living,  should  have  passed 
away.  My  feeling  for  religious  music  was  then,  as  since, 
very  deep;  and  the  organ  of  Trinity  gave  satisfaction  to 
(hi-n  feeling ;  the  trermilouB  ground-tone  of  the  great  pedal 
diapasons  thrilling  me  through  and  through. 

At  this  period,  about  184.1,  begim  my  visits  with  the 
family  to  SaratoRn.  My  grandfather,  years  before,  had 
derived  benefit  from  its  waters,  and  the  tradition  of  this, 
as  well  as  tlie  fact  that  ray  father  there  met  socially  hia 
business  correspondents  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
led  to  our  going  year  after  year.  Drinking  the  waters, 
taking  life  easily  upon  the  piazzas  of  the  great  hotels 
festooned  with  Virginia  creepers,  and  driving  to  the  lake, 
formed  then,  as  now,  the  main  occupations  of  the  day. 
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Bat  there  was  then  oiie  thing  which  has  now  ceased :  in 
many  of  the  greater  hotels  public  prayers  were  held  every 
evening,  some  eminent  clergyman  officiating;  and  a  leader 
in  these  services  was  David  Leavitt,  a  famous  New  York 
bank  president,  shrewd,  but  pious.  Now  and  then,  as 
the  political  campaigns  drew  on,  we  had  speeches  from 
eminent  statesmen;  and  I  give  in  the  chapters  ou 
"My  Religion"  reminiscences  of  speecies  on  religious 
subjects  made  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Father  Ga- 
vaz^.  An  occasional  visit  from  Washington  Irving  or 
Senator  (afterward  President)  Buchanan,  as  well  as 
other  men  of  light  and  leading,  aroused  niy  tendencies 
toward  hero-worship;  but  perhaps  the  event  most  vividly 
stamped  into  my  memory  was  the  pHrade  of  Mme.  tlumel. 
One  afternoon  at  that  period  she  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  ^ratoga  in  an  open  coach-aiid-four,  her  horses  rid- 
den by  gaily  dressed  postilions.  This  was  regarded  by 
very  many  visitors  as  an  affront  not  merely  to  good 
morals,  but  to  patriotism,  for  she  had  the  fame  of 
having  been  in  relations,  more  intimate  Uiau  edifying, 
with  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  widely  considered  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  as  well  as  the  murderer  of  Alexander 
Hamilton;  and  on  the  second  day  of  her  parade,  an- 
other carriage,  with  four  horses  and  postilions,  tn  alt 
resiMtcts  like  her  own,  followe*!  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  sometimes  crossed  her  path ;  but  this  carriage  con- 
tained an  enormous  negro,  black  and  glossy,  a  porter 
at  one  of  the  hotels,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
who  verj-  gravely  rose  and  dolTed  his  hat  to  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Mme. 
.lumel  and  her  friends  were,  of  course,  furious;  and  it 
was  said  that  her  postilions  would  in  future  be  armed 
with  pistols  and  directinl  to  fire  upon  the  rival  equi- 
page should  it  again  get  in  their  way.  But  no  catastro- 
phe oMTurred;  Mme.  Jumel  took  one  or  two  more  drives, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

In  my  college  days,  from  lft49  to  1853,  going  to  and 
from  New  Haven,  I  frequently  passed  through  New  York, 
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and  the  progress  uf  the  city  DorUiward  since  my  earlier 
visits  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  best  hotel  nearest 
the  center  of  business  hud  become  iirHt  tlte  Irving  Ilonue, 
just  at  the  upper  end  of  the  t'ily  Hall  i'ark,  and  later  the 
St.  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan  hotelx,  some  distance  up 
Broadway.  Staying  in  1853  at  a  hotel  looking  out  upon 
what  was  to  be  Madison  S<iuni-e.  I  noticed  that  all  north 
uf  that  was  comparatively  vuc-ant,  aava  here  and  there  a 
few  houses  and  oliurches. 

Going  abroad  shortly  afterward,  I  gave  throe  year«  to 
my  atturhe-ship  and  student  life  iu  Kuroi>e,  traveling 
across  the  continent  to  SL  Petersburg  and  back,  aa  well  as 
through  Oermany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  ail  of 
which  were  then  under  the  old  regime  of  disunion  and 
deapotism.     To  these  jourueya  1  refer  elsewhere. 

Interesting  to  me,  after  my  return  home,  were  visits  to 
Chicago  in  1858  and  at  various  times  afterward.  At  my 
first  visits  the  city  was  wretchedly  unkempt.  Workmen 
were  raising  its  grade,  and  tlieir  mode  of  doing  tins  waa 
remarkable.  Under  lines  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  id 
street  after  street,  screws  were  placed ;  and,  large  forces 
uf  men  working  at  these,  the  vast  buildings  went  up 
steadily.  My  first  stay  was  at  tbe  Tremont  Honse,  then 
a  famous  hostelry;  and  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  the 
enormous  e:^tablishntent,  several  stories  iu  height,  was 
going  on  as  usual,  tlioiigb  it  was  all  open  beneath  and 
rising  iu  the  air  perceptibly  every  day.  Years  afterward, 
when  Mr.  Ge<irgf  Pullman  had  become  deservedly  one 
of  the  powers  of  t'liicago,  he  gave  me  a  dinner,  at  wbjeh 
I  had  Uie  plcasnre  of  meeting  a  large  number  of  tbe 
most  energetic  and  distinguished  men  of  the  city.  Be- 
ing asked  by  a  guest  as  to  the  time  when  I  first  visited 
(Chicago,  I  stated  the  facta  above  given,  when  my  inter- 
locator  remarked,  "Yes,  and  if  you  had  gone  down  into 
the  cellar  beneath  the  Tremont  TJonse  yon  would  have 
found  our  host  working  at  one  of  the  jaek-s<:rew8. "  I 
had  already  an  admiration  for  Mr.  Pullman;  for  he  had 
told  me  of  bis  creation  of  the  Pullman  cars,  and  had 
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sbovti  me  throtigb  the  beautiful  artisan  town  which  bears 
bis  name;  but  by  thia  remark  my  respect  for  hini  was 
ffTMtly  au)fm<^n(e<I. 

My  fir»t  vit^it  to  the  upper  Mississippi  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind.  No  description  of  that  vast 
volume  of  water  slowly  moving  before  my  eye«  ever 
seemed  at  ail  adequate  until,  years  aftei-ward,  I  read 
Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer,"  and  his  account  of  the 
scene  when  his  hero  awakes  on  a  raft  floating  down  the 
groat  river  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  heart.  It 
was  the  fii-st  description  that  ever  answered  at  ail  to 
the  picture  in  my  mind.  Very  interesting  to  me  wore 
sundrj-  later  excursions  to  Boston,  generally  on  univer- 
sity or  other  business.  At  one  of  these  I  purchased  the 
library  of  President  Sparks  for  the  nniversity,  and,  stay- 
ing some  days,  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  noted 
men— among  them  Mr,  .losinh  Qnincy,  whose  reminis- 
cences were  to  me  verj-  interesting,  his  accounts  of  con- 
versations with  John  Ailams  perhaps  more  so  than 
anything  else.  At  various  clubs  1  lucl  most  charming 
people,  the  most  engrossing  of  these  being  Arthur  Oilman, 
the  architect:  tlien,  and  at  other  times,  1  sat  np  with  him 
late  into  the  night,— once,  indeed,  the  entire  night,— lis- 
tening to  his  flow  of  quaint  wit  and  humor.  The  range 
of  his  powers  was  perhaps  best  shown  in  a  repetition  of 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  debate  in  the  city  council  of 
Boston  on  his  plans  for  a  new  city  hall,  which  were  af- 
terward adopted.  The  speeches  in  Irish  brogue,  Teu- 
tonic jargon,  and  down-east  Yankee  dialect,  with  utter- 
ances interposed  here  and  there  by  solemnly  priggish 
members,  were  inimitable.  His  pet  antipathy  seemed  to 
be  the  bishop  of  tlie  diocese.  Dr.  Kastbiim.  Stories  were 
told  to  the  effect  that  Oilman,  early  in  life,  had  desired 
to  take  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but 
that  the  bishop  refused  to  ordain  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  lacked  the  requisite  discretion.  Hence,  perhaps, 
fats  seal  in  preaching  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  bishop's 
sermons.    Dr.  Eastburn  was  much  given  to  amplification, 
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and  (lilman  always  iD.tiflted  that  lie  lind  heard  him  once, 
when  preaching  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazanw, 
discuss  the  prayer  of  Di%'e9  in  torments  for  a  drop  of 
water,  as  follows:  "To  this,  my  hrethren,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances entirely  natural,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
less  completely  inadmiHsible  request,  the  aged  patriarch 
replied." 

The  bishop,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
was  wont  to  draw  his  lungs  full  of  air  at  frequent  periods 
during  his  discourses,  thus  keeping  his  voice  strong,  as 
skilful  flocutionists  advise;  and  on  one  very  warm  sum- 
mer afternoon,  according  to  Oilman's  account,  n  little 
boy  in  the  congregation,  son  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished laymen  in  the  diotiese,  becoming  very  uneasy 
and  begging  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  go  home,  she  had 
quieted  him  several  times  by  assuring  him  that  the  bishop 
would  soon  be  Uirough,  when,  ju^t  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive passages,  the  bishop  having  drawn  in  his  breath 
as  usual,  the  little  boy  screamed  su  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  chureh,  "No,  he  won't  ctop,  mama;  no,  he 
won't  stop;  don't  you  see  he  has  just  blowed  hisself  up 
again  f" 

Oilman  also  told  us  a  story  of  the  bishop's  oateehizing 
the  children  in  a  Boston  church,  when,  having  taken  the 
scriptural  account  of  Jonah  and  carried  tlie  prophet  into 
tJie  whale's  belly,  ho  askoti  very  impressively,  "And  now, 
children,  how  do  you  suppose  that  .Jonah  foIlT"  Where- 
upon little  Sohier,  »mi  of  the  noted  lawyer,  piped  out, 
"Down  in  the  month,  sir."  Oilman  insisted  that  the 
bishop  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  <roiiiplained  to  the  boy's 
father,  who  was  unable  to  conceal  from  the  bishop  his 
delight  at  his  son's  answer. 

At  one  visit  or  another,  mainly  during  tlie  years  of  my 
connection  with  Cornell  University,  I  mot  at  Boston, 
pleasantly,  the  men  who  were  then  most  distinguished 
in  American  literature.  One  of  these,  who  interested  me 
especially,  was  Tieknor,  author  of  the  "History  of  Span- 
ish Literature."  Longfellow  always  seemed  to  me  a  most 
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lovely  being,  whether  at  Nahaiit  or  at  Cambridge.  Low- 
ell was  wonderfully  brilliant  as  well  as  kindly,  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  deliglilful.  It  was  tbe  time  of  Hale's 
short  stories  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  which  eeein  to 
me  the  best  ever  written.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  I  met 
80  rarely  that  I  have  little  memory  of  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation.  Emeraon  I  met  then  aod  at  other  times,— onoe, 
especially,  in  a  railway  train  duriag  one  of  his  Western 
lecture  tonra;  he  was  then  reading  the  first  volume  of 
Carlyle'g  "Frederick  the  CJreat,"  and,  on  my  asking  him 
how  he  liked  it,  instead  of  showing  his  usual  devotion 
to  the  author,  he  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  pro- 
tests against  Carlyle's  "everlaHting  scolding  at  Dryas- 
dust," A  man  who  was  as  much  overrated  then  as  ho 
is  underrated  now  was  "Whipple,  the  essaj-ist;  he  was  al- 
ways bright,  and  often  suRgcMtive;  but  too  reliant  upon 
a  style  which  is  now  out  of  date,— fr<?quently  summoning 
"alliteration's  artful  aid,"  and  resorting  to  other  de- 
vices, fashionable  then,  but  now  discarded.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  all  his  (sentences  was  tlie  one  on  the  three  great 
statesmen  of  that  period,  to  the  effect  that  Webster  wa-s 
indaetive,  Calhoun  rfeductive,  and  Clay  «e<lactive  j  which 
was  not  only  well  stated  but  true.  Very  vividly  comes 
back  to  me  a  supper-party  given  early  in  1875  at  tlie 
house  of  .lames  T.  Fields,  in  celebration  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's birthday.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  and  Taylor 
were  present  Rit^hanl  II.  Dana,  eminent  in  law  and  let- 
ters; Cranch,  then  known  both  as  a  painter  and  poet; 
Mr.  Osgood;  and  myself.  Taylor  recited,  as  I  had  heard 
him  do  at  other  times,  from  the  productions  of  the  Geor- 
gia poet,  t'hivers,  and  esjjecially  from  the  "Eonx  of 
Ruby."  Chivers,  according  to  Taylor's  showing,  had 
become  infatimted  with  Poe.,  and  adorned  his  versos  with 
every  sort  of  beautiful  word  which  he  could  coin,  the 
result  being  as  nonsensical  a  medley  as  was  ever  known. 
Earlier  in  the  evening,  Taylor,  Fields,  and  myself  had 
eaci  of  us  been  giving  a  lectnre,  and  this  led  Taylor 
to  apeak  of  a  recent  experience  of  his  while  holding 
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forth  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Masaachnsetts.  The 
chairman  of  the  lecture  committee,  being  seated  beside 
him  on  the  platform,  and  wishiDK  to  entertain  hiui  with 
edifying  conversation  while  the  andience  was  wming  in 
reraarked  tliat  they  had  had  rather  a  trying  experience 
during  the  lecture  of  the  week  before.  On  Taylor's  ask- 
ing what  it  was,  the  chairman  answered:  "The  lecturer 
was  seized  by  a  virago  on  the  stage."  He  meant  vertigo. 
Dana  told  good  stories  of  old  Pr.  Osgood  of  Medford, 
whose  hatred  of  Democracy  was  shown  not  only  in  his 
well-known  reading  of  Qovemor  Oerry's  proclamation, 
bat  in  his  bitter  sermon  at  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. At  this  some  one  gave  a  story  regarding  our 
contemporary  Dr.  Osgood,  tlie  eminent  Unitarian  plergj'- 
raan,  who,  toward  the  end  of  bis  life,  had  gone  into  the 
Protestant  Kpiscopal  (liurch.  1  had  known  him  as  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  power,  but  with  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary  way  of  aaserting  hiniHelf  and  patronizing 
people.  He  had  recently  died,  and  a  legend  had  arisen 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  tlie  New  .Jerusalem,  being  pre- 
sented to  St.  Paul,  he  said:  "Sir,  I  have  derived  both 
profit  and  pleasure  from  your  writings,  and  have  com- 
mended them  to  my  congregation." 

Our  host.  Fields,  was  especially  delightful.  He  gave 
reminiscences  of  his  stay  witli  Tennyson  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight— among  others,  of  taking  a  walk  with  him  one  dark 
evening  when,  suddenly,  the  great  poet  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  seeming  to  burrow  in  the  grass  called  out  gutturally 
and  gruffly : ' '  Man,  get  down  on  your  marrow-bones ;  her© 
are  violets."  Kields  also  gave  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Sumner,  showing  the  great  senator's  utter  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humor,  and  among  them  a  story  of  his  summoning 
his  office-boy  to  his  presence  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of 
Jnly  and  addressing  bim  on  this  wise:  "Patrick,  to-mor- 
row is  the  natal  day  of  our  Republic ;  it  is  a  day  for  public 
rejoicing,  a  time  of  patriotic  festivity.  You  need  not 
como  to  the  office;  go  out  and  rejoice  with  our  fellow- 
citisens  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  bo  happy  a  oountry. 
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Here  arc  fifty  cents ;  I  advise  you  to  pass  the  day  at  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn." 

Very  interesting  to  ine  were  sundry  exriirsiouR  in  the 
Southern  Stales,  the  first  as  far  back  as  1864.  After 
attending  the  Baltimon*  Convention  which  renominated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  paying  my  respects  to  him  at  Wash- 
ington, as  stated  in  iny  political  reminiscences,  I  went 
somewhat  later  to  KiohoiODd.  Libby  Prison  had  a  sad 
interest  for  rae,  as  for  many  at  that  time,  and  on  all 
sides  was  seen  the  havoc  of  war;  hut  perliaps  the  most 
corious  feature  of  my  stay  was  a  visit  to  the  liotise  which 
had  served  as  the  White  Ilouse  of  the  Confederacy— the 
dwelling  of  Jefferson  Davis,  for.  just  as  I  entered  the 
door  I  met  one  of  the  arch  antislavery  men  of  New  Rng- 
land,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  Both  of  us 
were  happy  at  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  it  was  with 
a  very  solemn  sort  of  joy  that  we  thus  met  in  such  a 
place.  T  seemed  to  hear,  as  so  often  in  the  South  of  that 
day,  and,  indeed,  in  the  North  also,  that  fearful  prophecy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson— when  speaking  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States- beginning  with  the  words.  "I  tremble 
when  I  remember  that  Ood  is  just."  Halting  at  Gettys- 
bnrg  on  my  retnm  northward,  I  found  marks  of  the 
terrible  contest  of  the  previous  year  still  vivid.  For 
miles,  in  all  directions,  on  the  mads  and  through  the 
fields,  were  fragments  of  shell,  of  cannon,  of  harness,  of 
clothing,  and  equipments  of  every  sort.  The  trees,  es- 
pecially tliose  near  the  great  centers  of  the  struggle, 
where  the  cemetery  now  is,  were  gashed  and  torn  in 
trunk  and  branches,  and  here  ami  there  were  to  bo  seen 
fragments  of  human  bodies  which,  having  been  too  hastily 
bnried,  had  been  washed  out  by  tlie  rains. 

About  ten  years  later,— February,  1875,— being  much 
worn  with  labor  and  care  at  the  university,  T  made  a 
short  stay  in  the  more  Southern  States,  my  first  slop 
being  at  Washington,  where  T  passed  an  interesting  even- 
ing at  the  Executive  Mansion  with  President  Grant,  who 
was  as  simple  and  cordial  in  manner  as  ever.    The  next 
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and  the  far  Soath. 
at  one  of 
siB^ng  m  a  Doigli- 
hapff  at  Uw  pnNpttct  of  break- 
that  eadi  came  oat 
Am  pbatatm,  ami,  taking  a  entrrmmb  vhieb  was 
■p  fi>r  tike  purpose,  corned  himself,  macb  as  an 
ateJMten  that  tnatmeaAjo  a  bone— «Ter>-  negro 
ia  Ui  tan  tbe  large  wnodeD  handle  and  palling 
taett  fliriwth  kia  plenUfiil  wooL 

next  at  Colambia  in  Sooth  Carolina,  I  saw 
of  eaipct-ba^  rale;  but  of  those  in 
tW  State-fcooie  I  have  alreedjr  spokea.  Here  was  a 
fboB  of  SoMlhwu  feritng;  aod  at  the  State  Universi^, 
channiiiglf  situated,  and  altogether  a  most 
for  sdw^n  aod  thinkers,  I  wus  taken  into 
■litr*  fomcrlir  stood  the  bust  of  Francis 
Lieber,  ooee  a  professor  io  the  tostitotioD.  Xever  had 
Ike  Soath  a  wiBV  or  better  friend.  In  after  years  I  knew, 
loved,  sad  leepeefaJ  him.  Xo  man  with  a  deeper  know- 
MIge  of  free  iastitatioiw,  or  with  greater  love  for  them, 
ham  erer  tiwd  ia  oor  coantry;  but  when  the  news  came 
lo  Us  old  BBTenitT,  wfaere  be  hat]  been  no  grpatly  nd- 
aaind,  tkal  be  was  true  to  the  Tnion.  bis  marble  but^t 
was  torn  (ma  its  ptaee,  dishonored,  and  destroyed. 
There  eoold  be  do  better  tllnstration  of  Bishop  Bntler's 
idea  of  "a  possible  insanity  uf  States." 

On  Sunday,  having  been  taken  by  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  oniversity  to  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  coK 
ored  pe»iple,  of  whidi  be  was  rector,  T  was  surprised 
at  the  light  color  and  real  beanty  of  many  of  the  women 
preerat :  nowhere,  save  in  Jamaica,  bad  I  se«n  people  of 
mix«d  races  so  attractive.  In  Clmrlexton  ttiere  were  on 
all  sides  mins,  due  not  only  to  the  Civil  War,  but  .to  the 
more  recent  6re  and  eartlu)nake.  It  alt  seemed  as  if  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  had  been  wrought  upon  the  city. 
My  sympathies  were  deeply  enlisted ;  I  felt  no  answer  over 
the  past,  no  exultation.    1  was  taken  Ut  a  home  foi  Con- 
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federate  orphans  and  to  another  for  widows,  and  in  both 
ytere  pointed  out  to  me  members  of  families,  now  hope- 
lessly destitute,  who  bofore  tlie  war  lived  in  luxury.  In 
00  city,  at  home  or  abroad,  have  I  ever  seen  a  line  of 
stately  mansions  which  seemed  more  fitting  abodes  for 
wcalUi  and  culture  than  those  upon  the  esplanade  at 
Charleston;  in  the  days  gone  by  a  nobie  hospitality  had 
centered  there,  but  all  was  now  sileiit  and  distressed. 

On  the  -Ith  of  March  we  arrived  in  Florida  and  fonnd 
it  fascinating.  Never  before  liad  I  been  farther  sontli 
npoD  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  than  Charleston, 
and  never  had  I  seen  anything  of  tliis  region,  save  when 
the  frigate  bearing  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission 
touohed  at  Key  West,  Among  the  most  characteristic 
things  at  Jacksonville  was  a  large  church  belonging  to 
the  negro  Baptists,  who  were  evidently  the  leading  sect. 
The  church  was  large,  but  uufinishcd,  and  a  main  fea- 
tare  of  every  serv-ice  was  passing  the  hat  for  contribu- 
tions. The  ser\'ices  wore  singular  indeed.  There  wan 
one  old  negro  pastor  who,  though  he  could  road  little, 
if  at  all,  had  schooled  himself  to  look  into  Uie  Bible  while 
reciting  parts  of  chapters,  aud  to  keep  his  eyes  upon 
the  pages  of  his  hymnal  while  repeating  the  hymns;  and 
a  very  weightj"  function  was  the  reading  of  notices 
of  every  sort  of  social  gathering,  especial  prominence 
being  given  to  meetings  of  fire-engine  companies.  The 
number  of  Northern  visitors  was  very  large,  and  it  was 
evident  Ujat  the  negro  managers  of  the  congregation  felt 
(be  importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  all  of  them, 
witJiout  regard  lo  party;  for,  on  one  oconsioji,  as  the  pas- 
tor was  giving  these  notices,  slowly  deciphering  them, 
with  the  aid  of  a  younger  minister,  and  reading  them 
mechanically,  he  began  as  follows:  "Doro  will  be  a  meet- 
in' of  de  Republikins  of  dis  ward"— and  instantly  a  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  started  to  their  feet,  and  put  up 
their  hands  with  a  long  "ITu-u-u-shl'*  The  preacher 
was  greatly  embarrassed  and  passed  on  immediately  to 
"There  will  be  a  meeting  of  No.  2  Fire  Company,"  etc, 
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etc.  Most  hearty  of  all  was  the  ringing,  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  joinwi  loudly  and  witli  voices  clear 
and  silvery.  After  the  services  were  over  there  came 
regnlarly  what  was  called  the  "sperrUual  part."  Some 
one  of  tlie  more  gifted  eingers— of  vhom,  (lerhaps,  the 
most  satii^factory  was  a  yoang  colored  man  id  a  black 
velvet  coat  and  a  brilliant  red  tie— came  forward,  stood 
before  the  piitpit,  and  began  a  long  solo— as  a  rale,  with 
scores  of  verses.  One  was  on  the  creation,  another  on 
the  flood,  each  verse  paraphrasing  the  Mcriptnral  aciroimt; 
and  the  refrain,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  joined, 
was  as  follows: 

"Ole  PhiiTBoh  he  pit  Iftw-n-t— 
Qot  taw-s-t,  got  Iaw-8-t— 
Olo  Pharaoh  fa«  got  tln^vrnded 
Iq  the  It«-e-«-e-d  Sea." 

Bat  noon  eame  a  soug  which  amazed  me.  Ti  was  totally 
different  in  character  from  any  of  the  others,  and  was 
called  "The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary."  One  of  the  verses 
ran  as  follows : 

"  An'  Av.  htm-y  next  glory  Oat  Mary  nh*  Iiad, 
It  wtt«  de  plory  of  sebben— 
It  wa.t  (lat  h*;T  Son  Jesns  he  tolliMl  do  bells  of  hohlMa ;" 

and  then,  as  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  came  from  the  whole 
congregation  the  refrain: 

"  Oh,  tn'alB  an'  trilmluhtiDS ! 
I  "m  gwine  to  quit  dis  world." 

Next  day  I  sent  for  the  singer  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  learned  his  songs.  His  answer  was,  "Boss,  1  made 
'cm  up  myself."  To  this  I  answered,  "Quite  likely,  some 
of  them;  bnt  not  'The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary.'  "  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  tlion  said.  "Yes,  boss,  yon  're 
right;  dat  song  I  brought  down  from  olo  Virginny." 
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It  was  as  I  bad  tliougiiu  'i'lie  song  was  au  old  Cbrtstmaa 
carol,  evidently  brought  from  England  in  Colonial  times; 
and  Uie  negroes,  having  substituted  here  and  there  a  word 
or  a  pliratie  whicli  struck  them  as  finer  than  the  original, 
had  preserved  it. 

Strange,  indeed,  were  the  devotions  of  this  great  con- 
gregation. Oecasioually  Aonie  old  plantation  negro,  gray- 
headed  and  woiii  with  labor,  would  rlae  and  lead  in  the 
prayers  with  a  real  ins[)iration,  pouring  out  his  whole 
heart,  with  all  its  hopes  and  sorrows.  Never  have  I 
heard  more  i>atlietie  sHjipliratinns.  More  than  once  T 
have  seen  tears  streaming  rrum  tlie  eyes  of  the  N'oilhem 
visitors,  and  then,  almost  in  a  moment,  Ibe  same  faces 
wreathed  iu  smiles  at  some  faroe  in  giving  out  the  notices 
or  in  taking  up  the  collections. 

A  charming  episode  iu  tliis  Florida  slay  was  an  ex- 
cursion up  the  St  John's  Kiver,  through  beautiful  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  But  one  thing  was  exceedingly  vex- 
atious. On  the  deck  of  the  steamer  were  various  tourists 
who  enjoyed  themselves  by  shooting  the  beautiful  birdii 
and  interesting  saurians  of  the  region— mere  wanton 
killing,  with  never  any  stop  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of 
tliese  creatures.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old  wastefulneas 
in  the  North,— tho  cvhaustive  fishing  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  especially  the  tro»^st^eams;  the  killing  of  deer 
by  hundreds;  and  the  wanton  extermination  of  the  buf- 
falo. Wonderful  to  me  were  the  great  springs  of  the 
region— springs  so  large  that  the  little  steanier  could 
make  its  way  to  them  and  upon  them,  so  that  from  tlie 
deck  we  could  look  far,  far  down  into  the  depths  aa 
through  clear  crystal.  Most  interesting  of  the  people  I 
met  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  were  passing  the  winter  in  their  house  at  Mandarin 
near  by,  and  invited  us  to  visit  them.  Theirs  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  life,  in  a  simple  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  great  orange  orchards,  beyond  which  was  a 
fringe  of  palmettos.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
Urs.  Stowe  came  in  and  said,  "Well,  we  shall  have  din- 
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ner."  To  which  1  said.  "Of  course  we  Bhall.'*  "No," 
said  she,  "not  'of  coarse,'  for  when  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing there  was  nothing  for  dinner  in  the  house,  and  no 
prospect  of  anything  in  the  village;  hut,  taking  my  walk, 
I  met  a  negro  with  a  magnificent  wild  turkey  which  he  had 
just  shot,  and  that  we  will  have."  Just  before  dinner^ 
our  hostess  and  I  walked  out  into  the  orange  orchard 
and  there  picked  from  the  trees  a  large  market-basket 
full  of  the  most  beautiful  oranges  ever  seen,  — large, 
wweet,  and  juicy;  and  these,  embedded  deftly  by  her  in 
a  great  mass  of  rich  green  leaves,  glorified  the  table 
during  the  discussion  of  the  turkey,  and  became  our  de9- 
sert.  Never  was  there  a  more  sumptuous  dinner,  and 
never  better  talk.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  at  her  best,  and  the 
Doctor  abounded  in  quaint  citations  from  French  mem- 
oirs, of  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader. 

On  tlie  way  North  I  stopped  again  at  Charleston,  vis- 
iting Drayton  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  dating  from 
1740,  but  never  completed,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens filled  with  great  azaleas  in  fall  bloom,  the  most  gor- 
geous I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world;  but  a 
cloud  seemed  to  rise  over  it  all  when  we  were  told  that* 
except  in  winter,  remaining  on  the  island  was  for  white 
people  certain  death.  In  all  this  journey  through  the 
South  I  added  much  lo  my  library  regarding  Secession 
and  the  Civil  War;  accumulating  newspapers,  tracts,  end 
books  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  large  Civil  War 
collection  at  Cornell.  Tlien,  too,  there  were  talks  with 
people  on  the  train  and  in  the  hotels,  sometimes  profit- 
able and  sometimes  amnsing.  As  to  the  feHing  between 
the  whites  and  the  negroes,  a  former  master  said  to  me, 
"My  old  niggers  will  do  anything  I  wish  e.i:cept  cast 
their  ballots  for  me ;  they  will  give  me  anything  they  have 
in  this  world  except  their  votes;  they  would  starve  them* 
selves  for  me,  but  they  won't  vote  for  me."  Among  myr- 
iads of  stories  I  heard  one  which  seemed  to  argue  more 
philosophic  power  in  the  negro  than  many  suppose  hira 
to  possess.     A  young  planter  at  one  of  the  Southern 
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vateriDg-placoR  appeared  every  day  terribly  bitten  by 
mosquitoi),  so  that,  finally,  some  of  tJ]c  guests  said  to 
his  negro  body-servant,  "Bob,  why  don't  you  take  pains 
to  protect  your  master  with  mosquito  ourtainsT"  To 
which  the  negro  answered,  '*Xo  use  in  it,  sab;  de  fact 
ia,  sah,  dat  in  de  nigbt-time  Mars  Tom  is  too  drunk  to 
care  for  de  skeetprs,  and  in  de  daytime  do  skectcrs  ia 
too  drunk  to  care  for  Mars  Tom."  There  was  also  a 
revelation  of  negro  religious  feeling  in  a  story  told  me 
regarding  "Thad'*  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  was  in  bis 
day,  on  many  aecounls,  the  moat  powerful  member  of 
the  Ilonse  of  Representatives— at  times  a  very  stero 
mentor  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  President  .Johnson  a  ter- 
ror. I  remember  him  as  rough  and  of  acrid  humor,  but 
with  a  sort  of  rugged  power.  The  story  was  that  one 
day,  while  at  dinner,  he  heard  at  the  sideboard  the  crash 
of  a  platter,  and  immediately,  in  a  fur>',  called  out,  witli 

a  bitter  oath,  "Well,  yon idiot,  what  have  yoa 

broken  now!"  To  which  the  negro  woman  answered, 
"Bress  de  good  Lord,  it  ain't  de  third  commandmunt" 
There  wore  various  other  journeys  on  American  soil, 
and  among  tlieiii  a  very  delightful  summer  stay,  in  1884, 
at  Nantncket;  hut  of  all  the  impressions  npon  me  at 
that  period  i)erliaps  the  strongest  was  made  hy  a  piece 
of  crass  absurdity  not  anusual  in  a  certain  stratum  of 
American  society.  Making  an  excursion  with  my  friend 
President  Oilman  from  Xantrieket  to  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Station  at  Woods  IToIl,  we  stopped  over- 
nigbt  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  beautiful  little  island 
which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  saints*  rest  where,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  certain  class  of  pions  New  Englanders 
of  the  less  intellertnal  type  crowd  themselves  into  little 
coltagfs  and  enjoy  a  permanent  camp-meeting.  Never, 
except,  perhaps,  among  the  dervishes  of  Cairo,  have  I 
seen  any  religion  more  repulsive.  On  the  evening  of  onr 
arrival,  Oilman  and  I  went  into  the  large  skating-rink, 
where  a  Oerman  band  was  blowing  its  best,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  young  men  and  women  from  the  various 
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pious  faiuilioB  of  the  place  were  disporting  themselves. 
Daociog  was  not  allowed  them,  and  so,  with  their  arins 
around  eudi  other's  waists,  they  were  executing  various 
gyrations  oo  roller-skates  to  Uie  iwund  of  tliis  music. 
Presently, as  I  sat  rather  listlessly  looking  on,  I  was  struck 
hy  a  iwculiar  change  in  the  tutie.  Gilman,  too,  seemed  in  a 
way  paralyzed  hy  it;  and,  turning  to  him,  I  said,  "Tell  me 
what  that  music  is."  Then  he  came  oat  of  his  daze  and 
said,  "Great  heavens!  it  ia  'Nearer,  my  God.  to  Thee'— 
played  as  a  waltz!"  So  it  was.  The  whole  thing,  to  any 
pnjper  religious,  moral,  or  esthetic  sense,  waii  ghastly. 
These  pious  young  men  and  women,  who,  on  no  account, 
were  allowed  to  dance,  were  going  through  something  far 
more  indecent  than  any  dancing  1  had  ever  seen,  and  to 
music  which  was  a  travesty  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  Christian  compositions.  I  have  long  regarded  camp- 
meetings  as  among  the  worst  influences  to  which  our 
rural  yuiith  are  suhjected—.loo  Miller  jokes  in  the  pal- 
pit,  hysterics  in  the  pews,  with  an  atmosphere  often  hlas- 
phemous  and  sometimes  erotic.  A  devotet!  country 
clerg>inau  doing  bis  simple  doty— trying  to  lift  his  con- 
gregntion  to  hetter  views  of  life,  i>artaking  their  joys  and 
alleviating  their  sorrows,  often  a  martyr  to  meddlesome 
deHcons  or  to  pompons  trnstees.  and  liis  wife  a  prey  to 
the  whimsical  wives  of  opinionated  pew-owners— auch  a 
man  I  deeply  revere;  hut  the  longer  T  live  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  professional  revivalist  and  the  sen- 
sation preacher  are  necessarily  and  normally  foes  both  to 
religion  and  to  civilizatioa. 
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IX  1885,  iiaving  resigned  the  presidency  at  Cornell, 
after  twenty  years  of  service,  I  went  to  Europe ;  my 
main  purpose  beiug  to  leave  my  uucoeiisor  untraninieled 
as  to  any  changes  which  he  might  see  fit  to  make.  He 
was  au  old  frieud  and  ntudeot  of  mine  whom,  when  the 
trustees  had  asked  me  to  nominate  a  man  to  follow  me, 
I  had  named  as  the  best  man  I  knew  for  the  work  to  be 
done;  but,  warm  as  were  the  relations  between  tis,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  best  to  leave  him  an  entirely  free 
hand  for  at  least  a  year. 

Crossing  the  ocean,  I  had  the  close  companionship  of 
Thomas  Hughes  ("Tom  Brown"),  and  be  was  at  hia 
b«at  Among  the  stories  he  told  waa  one  of  Brown- 
ing. The  poet  one  morning,  bearing  a  noise  in  the  street 
before  his  houHe,  went  to  his  window  and  saw  a  great 
crowd  gazing  at  some  Chinamen  in  gorgeous  costumes 
who  were  just  leaving  their  carriages  to  mount  his  .steps. 
Presently  they  were  announced  as  the  Chinese  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  his  suite.  A  solenm  pres- 
entation having  taken  place,  Browning  said  to  the  in- 
terpreter, "May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  bis  Excellency's  visitt"  T)ie  interpreter  re- 
plied, "His  Excellency  is  a  poet  in  his  own  country.'* 
Thereupon  the  two  poets  shook  hand.s  heartily.  Brown- 
ing then  said,  "May  I  ask  to  what  branch  of  poetry  his 
Excellpncy  devotes  himself!"  to  which  the  interpreter 
answered,  "His  Excellency  devotes  himself  to  poetical 
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CQigmas."  At  this  Browning,  recognizing  fnlly  the 
comic  element  in  tlie  situation,  exteuded  his  hand  roost 
cordially,  saying,  "His  Excellency  is  Ihrioo  welcome;  he 
is  a  brother,  indeed." 

The  month  or  October  was  pa^tsed  in  the  i;oulhwest  of 
Kngland,  and  there  dwell  in  my  mind  recollections  of 
Chatsn'ortli,  Haddon  Hull,  and  Bristol ;  hut,  fibove  all,  of 
a  stay  with  the  historian  Freeman  at  Wells.  The  whole 
life  of  that  charming  cathedral  town  and  itu  neighborhood 
was  delightful.  Freeman's  kindness  opened  all  doors 
to  us.  The  hinhop,  Lord  Arthur  ITer\'ey,  showed  us 
kindly  ho.spitality  at  his  grand  old  castle,  which  we  had 
entered  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  Of  especial  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  predecessors— 
dear  old  Bishop  Ken,  whose  morning  and  evening  hjinns 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  ties  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  evening,  dining  with  tlie  magis- 
trates and  lawyers,  I  heard  good  stories,  among  them 
some  characterizing  various  eminent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  these  I  especially  remember  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellors  Wostbury  and  Cran- 
worth.  Lord  Cranworth,  after  the  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  was  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  going  lo 
Hit  with  the  new  judges  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  reformed  practice,  whereupon  some  one  asked 
Lord  Westbury,  "Why  does  'Cranny'  go  to  sit  with  the 
judges T"  to  which  Westbury  answered,  "Doubtless  from 
a  childish  fear  of  l>eing  alone  in  the  dark." 

Next  day  I  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  squires  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
their  mode  of  administering  justice.  There  was  a  6rm- 
nes8,bHtatthesame  time  a  straightforward  common  sense 
about  it  all  which  greatly  pleased  me.  A  visit  to  Wells 
Catliedral  with  Freeman  was  in  its  way  ideal ;  for  never 
in  all  my  studies  of  media'val  buildings  have  I  bad  so 
good  a  guide.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  experience 
of  our  stay  was  an  attendance  upon  a  political  meeting 
at  Glastonbury,  in  the  Gladstonian  interest.    The  first 
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Speech  vas  made  by  the  candidate,  Sir  Hugh  Davey ;  and 
io  bis  anxiety  to  propitiate  his  hearers  he  began  by  ad- 
dressing them  as  men  whotie  ance&tort;  had  for  centaries 
shown  their  devotion  to  free  principles,  and  had  e8|>o- 
cially  given  proof  of  tliis  by  hanging  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  at  the  old  tower  above  the  town.  But, 
shortly  afterward,  when  Freeman  began  his  speech,  it 
was  evident  that  lufl  love  of  hist<»rical  truth  and  his  de- 
votion to  church  principles  would  not  permit  bini  to  pass 
this  part  of  Davey  *s  harangue  unnoticed.  Referring 
then  respectfully  to  his  candidate  for  Parliament,  Free- 
man went  on  to  say  in  subotftnce  that  his  distinguished 
friend  was  in  error;  that  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
was  not  n  traitor,  but  a  martyr— a  martyr  to  liberty,  and 
a  victim  of  that  arch-enemy  of  liberty,  Henry  VIII. 
Any  one  who  had  heard  Freeman  in  America  as  a  lec- 
turer would  have  been  amazed  at  his  ability  as  a  political 
speaker.  As  a  lecturer,  trying  to  be  eloquent  while  read- 
ing a  manuscript,  ho  was  generally  ineffective  and  some- 
times comiral,  — worse  even  than  the  general  run  of  lec- 
turers in  tlie  Gonuan  universities,  and  that  is  saying 
much;  but  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  excellent— so  much 
so  that,  congratulating  him  afterward,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formerly  defeated  for 
Parliament,  I  assured  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Amer- 
ica and  make  speeches  like  that,  we  would  most  certainly 
put  him  in  Congress  and  keep  him  there. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  we  went  on  to  Exeter,  and 
there,  at  Heavitree  (Miureh,  heanl  Bishop  Bickersteth 
preach  admirably,  meeting  him  afterward  at  our  lunch- 
eon with  the  vicar,  and  taking  supiwr  with  him  at  the 
episcopal  palace.  He  was  perhaps  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  author  of  the  poem,  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever";  and  of  this  he  gave  me  a  copy,  remarking 
that  every  year  he  received  from  the  American  publisher 
a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  though  there  was  no  oopyright 
requiring  any  payment  whatever.  In  his  study  he 
showed  me  a  copy  of  "The  Book  Annexed,"  which  pre- 
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Bented  the  eurtclimeDtM  and  emeadations  wbicb  a  number 
of  devout  scholars  and  thinkers  were  endeavoring  to 
make  in  the  Prayur-book  of  the  Prote«lant  Kpitwiopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  he  spoke  with  outhusi- 
aam  of  thcs«  additions,  which,  alas  I  have  never  yet  beeo 
adopted. 

Xext  oame  a  visit  to  Torquay,  where  Kent's  Cavern, 
with  its  prehistoric  relics,  interested  me  vastly.  Look- 
ing at  them,  there  could  be  no  particle  of  doubt  regard- 
log  the  enormous  anti<|uity  of  tlie  human  race.  There 
were  to  he  seen  the  evidences  of  man's  existence  scattered 
among  the  remains  of  atiimats  long  ago  extinct— animals 
which  must  have  lived  before  geological  changes  which 
took  place  ages  on  ages  ago.  Mixed  with  remains  of  fire 
and  human  implements  and  human  hones  were  to  he  seen 
not  only  bones  of  the  hair>'  mammoth  and  cave-bear, 
woolly  rhinoceros  and  reindeer,  which  couUl  have  been 
deposited  there  only  in  a  time  of  arctic  cold,  but  bones  of 
tlie  hyena,  hipiKipotannis,  saber-toothed  tiger,  and  the 
like,  vhich  could  have  been  deposited  only  when  the 
climate  was  torrid.  The  conjunction  of  these  remains 
clearly  showed  tJml  man  had  lived  in  Knglund  early 
enough  and  long  enough  to  pass  through  times  of  arctto 
cold,  and  times  of  torrid  heat ;  times  when  great  glaciers 
stretched  far  down  into  England  and,  indeed,  into  tlie 
Continent,  and  times  when  England  had  a  land  connection 
with  the  European  continent,  and  the  European  continent 
with  Africa,  allowing  tropical  animals  to  migrate  freely 
from  Africa  to  the  middle  regions  of  England. 

The  change  wrought  by  such  discoveries  as  these,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium,  France,  and  elsewhere, 
as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race  and  the  character  of  the  creation  process,  is  one  of 
the  great  things  of  onr  epoch.' 

Thence  we  visited  various  cathedral  towns,  being 
shown    delightful    hospitality    everywhere.     There    re- 

1 1  liaT«  dliwaiiKnd  (hU  non  fnllv  In  mr  "  Blatory  of  Ui«  Wufu* 
ot  Sclenoe  wttli  TUttAogj,"  Vol.  I,  ebap.  ti. 
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iTiains  vividly  in  my  memory  a  visit  to  Worcester,  whore 
the  doan,  Lord  Alwyn  ('oinpton,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  went 
over  the  cathedral  with  ns,  and  sltowed  us  much  kindness 
afterward  at  the  deanery~a  medispval  htruchire,  from 
the  great  window  of  which  wo  looked  over  the  Severn 
and  the  famous  Cromwellian  battle-field. 

Salisbury  we  found  beautiful  us  of  old;  then  to 
Briffhlon  and  to  "The  Bungalow"  of  Halliwell-Phillips, 
the  Shaksperian  «ehoIar,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more 
quaint  habitation.  On  the  height  above  the  town  Phil- 
lips had  brought  togeUier  a  number  of  portable  wooden 
bouses,  and  eonneeted  them  with  corridors  and  passages 
until  all  together  formed  a  sort  of  labyrinth;  the  only 
clue  being  in  the  names  of  the  corridors,  all  being  choseQ 
from  Shakspere,  and  each  being  enriched  with  Shak- 
sperian quotations  appropriate  and  pithy.  At  his  table 
during  our  stay  we  met  various  interesting  guests,  one 
of  whom  suggested  the  idea  regarding  the  se<^ret  of  Car- 
lyle's  cj'nicism  and  pessimism  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  my  "Warfare  of  Science."  Next  came  visits 
to  various  country  booses,  all  delightful,  and  then  a  stay 
at  Oxford,  to  which  T  was  reinitiated  by  James  Bryce; 
and  for  two  weeks  it  was  a  round  of  interesting  visita, 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners  with  the  men  best 
worth  knowing  at  the  various  colleges.  Interesting  was 
a  visit  to  All  Souls  College,  which,  having  been  founded 
HS  a  place  where  sundry  "clerks"  should  pray  for  the 
Bouls  of  those  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  had,  as  Sir 
William  Anson,  its  present  head,  showed  me,  Iwgun  at  last 
doing  good  work  after  four  hnndred  years  of  uselessnoss. 
In  the  ohapel  was  shown  me  the  restored  reredos,  which 
ivas  of  great  size,  e.vtending  from  fioor  to  ceiling,  taking 
the  p)ai*e  of  the  chancel  window  usual  in  churches,  and 
made  np  of  niches  filled  with  statues  of  saints.  As 
the  beads  of  all  the  earlier  statues  had  been  knocked 
off  during  tlie  fanatical  period,  there  bad  been  substi- 
tuted, during  the  recent  restoration,  new  statues  of  saints 
bearing  the  beads  of  noted  scholars  and  others  connoted 
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vith  the  college,  among  wliich  !k[ax  Miiller  once  poioted 
out  to  me  Ilia  own,  jiiid  a  very  good  likenesa  it  was.  In- 
lerchtiiig  ti»  me  wi-re  Ilrvt'o'ti  roonw  at  Oriel,  for  they  were 
Uiojw  in  which  John  Henry  Newman  had  lived:  at  that 
hearth  was  wanned  into  life  the  Osfonl  Movement  At 
one  of  tlie  Oriel  dinners,  Bryce  spoke  of  the  changes  at 
Oxford  within  his  memory  as  e-nornious,  saying  Uiat  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  these  was  the  preference  given  to 
laymen  over  olergj'men  as  heads  of  colleges.  An  exam- 
ple of  thiH  was  the  president  uf  Magdalen.  I  had  met 
him  not  many  years  before  in  Switzerland,  aa  a  young 
man,  and  now  he  hiul  betronie  the  head  of  Uiis  great 
eoltege,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  university.  This  im- 
presM-d  me  all  Uie  more  because  my  memory  suggested 
Ik  com{tarisoQ  between  him  and  the  president  at  my  first 
visit,  thirty  years  before:  Warren,  the  present  president, 
being  an  active- minded  layman  hardly  over  thirty,  and 
his  predeiHv^Kor.  Konth,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who  wss 
then  in  his  humlreiUh  year.  It  was  curious  to  sec  that, 
wliilo  this  change  had  been  made  to  lay  control,  various 
relioe  of  clerii-al  dominance  were  still  in  evidence,  and, 
UDQBg  the«e,  the  sarpUco  worn  by  Bryce,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  when  he  read  the  lessons  from  the  kdon 
in  Oriel  cha{H.'l.  At  another  dinner  1  was  struck  by  m  »- 
mark  of  his,  that  our  problems  in  America  Momed  to 
him  »imp1e  and  easy  comjiared  with  those  of  Ga^aad; 
but  as  I  revise  these  recollections,  twenty  years  later,  ud 
think  of  the  qoestkuis  preseuted  by  our  acquisitioos  in  tte 
West  Indies  and  io  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  ii 
as  ««U  as  the  n^ro  problem  in  the  South  and 
in  the  Korth.  to  say  nothing  of  the  developmaift  ef  At 
Uooroe  Doctrine  and  the  growth  of  socialistic  tfaeavin* 
the  query  comes  into  my  mind  as  to  what  be  woald 
to-xky. 


it^vtmbcr  9,  1885. 

VivOag  at  All  Snals  with  Pmfes;sor  T>ireT.  1  mt 
Qudiner,  the  historian,  whom  I  greatly  Shed; 
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lecture  on  "Ideas  in  English  Historj-,"  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  afterimuii,  wai;  liuggOMlivc,  tliorougli,  and  in- 
terestiug:  he  is  cvidoutly  one  of  the  historians  whose 
work  will  last.  In  the  hall  I  noted  Lord  Salisburjr's  por- 
trait in  the  place  of  kooor. 

Tttc^dai/,  November  10. 

Brcakfastiug  at  Oriel  with  Bryce,  I  met  Broderick, 
warden  of  Merton,  and  there  wa»  an  interesting  politi- 
cal discussioD.  Bryce  thought  Ohamhorlain  had  alarmed 
the  well-to-do  classes,  but  trusted  to  Gladstone  to  bring 
matters  around  right,  and,  apropos  of  sorac  recent  oc- 
currences, remarked  upon  the  amazing  depth  of  spite 
revealed  in  the  blackballing  at  clubs.  Took  luneh  at 
Balliol,  where  the  discussion  upon  general  and  American 
history  was  interesting.  Dined  with  Bryce  at  Oriel,  and, 
the  discussion  falling  upon  English  and  American  pol- 
itics, sundry  remarks  of  Fowler,  president  of  Corpus 
Cliristi  College,  were  pungent.  He  evidently  thinks  bit> 
terly  of  political  corruption  in  America,  and  I  fiud  this 
feeling  everywhere  here ;  politely  concealed,  of  course,  but 
none  tlie  less  painful.  I  coatd  only  say  that  the  contents 
of  the  caldron  should  not  he  judged  from  tlie  scum 
thrown  to  the  surface.  In  the  evening  to  Professor 
Freeman's  and  met  Mr.  Hunt,  known  as  a  writer  and  an 
examiner  in  history.  He  com]>lainod  bitterly  of  the 
cramming  system,  as  so  many  do;  thought  that  Jowett 
had  done  great  harm  by  promoting  it,  and  that  the  main 
work  now  done  is  for  position  in  the  honor  list, — cram 
by  tutors  being  everything  and  lectures  nothing. 


Wednesdati,  November  11. 

Took  luncheon  with  Powler,  president  of  Corpus  Christi, 
a  most  delightful  and  o[>en-iriindcd  man.  I  have  enjoyed 
no  one  here  more,  few  so  much.  We  discussed  the  teach- 
ing of  ethics,  he  lamenting  the  coming  in  of  Hegelianism, 
which  seems  mainly  used  by  sophists  in  upholding  out- 
worn dogmas.    Afterward  we  took  a  long  stroll  together, 
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discnf^sing  an  we  walked  his  admirable  little  book  on 
"Progres*  in  Morals";  I  suggestiug  some  additions  from 
my  own  experience  in  America.  In  the  afternoon  came 
I'rofeMsor  Kreeman'a  letrture  on  ConKtantine.  It  was  a 
woiiliy  presentation  of  a  great  subject,  but  there  wero 
fewer  than  ten  members  of  the  university  present,  and 
only  two  of  tlieee  remained  until  the  olose.  In  the  even- 
ing I  dined  at  Balliol,  and,  the  conversation  falling  upon 
the  eniinent  master  nf  the  college,  Jowett,  and  his  friend- 
nhip  with  Situbbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Freeman,  a 
budding  cynic  recalled  the  verses : 

"I  go  Brrt;  my  nftine  ib  Jowett; 
1  am  the  Miuter  of  BftUiol  College; 
Wbat«ver  '»  worth  kiiowing,  be  wire  that  1  know  H  j 
Whatevor  I  don't  know  is  not  knowledge." ' 

\VhereH[K)n  some  one  cited  a  line  from  an  Oxford  satire: 
"Slubbs  butters  Freeman,  and  Freeman  batters 
Stubbs";  «t  which  I  could  only  say  that  Jowett,  Stabbs, 
and  Freeman  had  seemed  to  me,  in  my  intercourse  with 
them,  anything  but  dogmatic,  pragmatic,  or  nnctuoas. 


Novetnhrr  t3. 

lu  the  morning  breakfasted  with  Bryce  and  a  dozen 
or  more  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  tiie  common 
room  at  Oriel,  and  was  delighted  with  the  relations  be- 
tween instructors  and  instructed  then  shown.  Nothing 
could  bo  better.  The  discussion  taming  upon  Froude, 
who  had  evidently  fascinated  many  of  the  younger  men 
by  hiM  style,  Brj'ce  was  particularly  severe  against  him 
for  his  carelessness  as  to  truth.  This  reminded  me  of 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  .Moncare  Conway,  I  think,  that 
Froude  had  begun  with  the  career  of  a  novelist,  for 
which  he  had  decided  gifts;  that  Carlyle  had  then  made 
him  think  this  sort  of  work  unworthy,  urging  him  to  write 
hJHtnry;  and  that  Froude  had  carried  into  historical 
writing  the  characteristics  of  a  romance-writer.    In  the 

'Tbi*  (<■  ftiven  dilTDr«DUf  hi  Tuekw«ll'ii  misLDltMnooa. 
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afternoon  to  a  beaulifui  conoert  in  the  great  hall  of  Chriiit 
Church.  A  curioas  sort  of  accoiiuuodatiou  in  quaiti-lioxes 
was  provided  by  pnshing  the  dining- tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room  and  placing  the  audicueo  in  chairH  u[M)n 
them  and  in  front  of  them;  it  seemed  to  ine  more  service- 
able  Uian  cleanly.  In  the  evening  dined  at  Limroln  Col- 
lege with  the  rector,  Dr.  Merry,  who  was  very  agreeable 
and  entertaining,  giving  interesting  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decesftor,  Mark  Pattison,  and  of  Wilberforce  when  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  One  of  the  guests,  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
told  me  that  some  fifty  years  ago  an  American,  being  en- 
tertained there  showed  the  college  dons  how  to  make  mint- 
julep,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  then  sent  them  a 
large  silver  cup  with  the  condition  that  it  shonid  be  filled 
with  this  American  drink  every  year  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  donor's  visit,  and  that  this  is  regularly  done.  This 
pioQS  donor  most  have  been,  I  think,  "Nat"  Willis. 

Sunday,  November  IS. 

Lunched  with  .Johnson,  fellow  of  Merton,  and  met  my 
old  friend  Mile.  Blaze  dn  Bury.  Her  comments,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  brilliant  yonng  Frencbwoman,  on  all 
she  saw  about  her  at  Oxford  were  pungent  and  sugges- 
tive. In  the  evening  heard  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Thompson,  preach  at  St.  Mary's.  He  urged  the  students 
to  consecrate  themselves  by  their  example  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  A  better  standard  of  nwrality ;  bnt,  despite  bis 
strength  and  force,  the  sermon  seemed  heavy  and  per- 
functory. 

November  16. 

To  Windsor  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  as  wo  had 
a  specinl  permit  to  see  a  large  nnmber  of  rooms  and 
curious  objects  not  usually  shown,  tlie  visit  was  very 
interesting.  Sadly  suggestive  was  Gordon's  Bible,  every 
page  having  its  margins  covered  with  annotations  in  his 
own  hand:  it  waa  brought  from  Khartoam  after  his  mar- 
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der,  pnwented  by  his  sister  to  l!i» 
preserrml  in  an  exqoiditely  wroti^ 

Tuesday,  November  18. 

Visited  Sonwrville  Hall  for  womeB,  «Ueft 
ntlvance  over  Oxford  as  T  formerly  ks^v  i 
that  itj<  creation  honom  the  meiDorr  of  a 
attained  her  high  scientific  knowledge  in  af 
diaoooragement,  and  who,  wben  alie  bad 
denmiDoed  ootrageoasly  from  the  poilptt  «€" 
for  itl    Dined  at  Merlon  College  witfa  t^ 
Oeorge  Broderick,  in  the  ball,  wbidi  has  W 
tifnllT  restored  by   Sir  Gilbert  Soott.     51 
fnnndcni  of  onr  American  coUegM  and 
dermtAnd  the  vaiit  edocational  vsloe  of 
IbMe,  and  especially  of  a  "hall"  ia  which 
•my  day,  beneath  storied  windows  and  &e  tarta  i 
portraits  of  the  most  eminent  mes  io  tbe  bistoiy  of 
ence,  literatare,  and  pablic  Berricet 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  in 
shies  tbere  was  anything  like  Uie 
instTDctors  and  stndants  in  England.  T  fpobe  of  <be  «n>- 
latioa  of  our  fratemity  boases  as  m^y  to 
of  tiw  sotL  Hit  fraternal 
and  tan^it  is  rertiiinly  the  best  fliiBg  in  dw  'Eaf- 
and  covers  a  naltitade  of  sms.  If  1 
a  great  auUioDaire  I  would  estaMith  in  our  plater 
a  score  or  so  of  srif-gOTemiag  edQegcs,  wmA 
eamfortaUe  lodging-rM^nB  and  sUiJiaa  asd  wt& 
Ghcary  and  dinii^-haU.  In  tiw  eanmifm  rooon, 
.  I  sat  next  Prafcsoor  WaHaee,  Tbo«e  bonk 
OB  Kant  I  had  read.  He  thinks  the  ijiilii  of 
naOy 


its 


aqp  Aary  of  tibos  vwit 


w«t  to  Sw"  Panl 
Extracts  from 
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November  30. 

To  Bearwood,  the  seat  of  John  Walter,  M.P.,  proprie- 
tor of  the  "Times,"  and  for  Uie  first  time  in  my  life  saw 
a  fox  hnnt,  with  the  meet,  the  huntsmeii  in  red  coata, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it 

November  31. 

Visited  the  old  Abbey  Church  at  Reading  with  Sir 
Paul,  and  in  the  evening  met  various  interesting  people  at 
dinner,  among  them  Sir  John  Mowbray,  M.P.  for  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Walter. 


Suitdat/,  November  23. 

After  rooroing  servieo  in  tlie  beautiful  parish  church, 
which,  with  its  schools,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Benyon,  sev- 
eral of  us  took  a  walk  to  Silchester,  with  its  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  bath,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  estate. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Walter,  who  usually  appears  so  reti- 
cent and  quiet,  opened  himself  to  me  quite  freely,  speak- 
ing very  earnestly  regarding  the  unfortunate  turn  which 
the  question  between  ratliolics  and  Protestants  has  taken 
in  Kngland  under  pressure  from  the  Vatican,  especially 
as  regards  marriages,  and  iltuslrating  his  view  by  some 
most  suggestive  newspaper  cuttings.  He  also  gave  me 
what  ho  elaimeil  was  the  true  story  of  Earl  Russell's  con- 
duct in  letting  out  the  Confederate  cruisers  against  ua 
during  the  Civil  War,  attributing  it  to  the  fact  that  an 
underling  cbarKpd  with  preventing  it  went  suddenly  mad, 
BO  that  the  matter  did  not  receive  early  attention.  But 
this  did  not  modify  my  opinion  of  Earl  Russell.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  lived  until  be  saw  Great  Britain  made  to  pay 
heavily  for  his  obstinacy.  Pity  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  present  retitoration  of  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries;  esto  pcrpetva  (1905). 

Mondatf,  November  33. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  "Bramshill,"  the  magnificent 

«eat  of  Sir  William  Cope;  after  all,  there  has  never  been 
ii.-j* 
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any  domestic  amhitecture  tio  noble  as  the  lOlizabethuD  and 
Jacobean.  In  the  evening  to  a  Tory  meeting,  Sir  John 
Mowbray  presiding;  his  opeaing  speetih  astounded  me. 
PrescDting  the  claims  of  his  party,  he  said  that  the  Tories 
were  not  only  the  authors  of  extended  suffrage  under 
Lord  Bcaconsfield,  but  that  they  ought  also  to  have  the 
credit  of  free  trade  in  grain,  since  Sir  liobert  Peel  had 
supported  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Kemein- 
bering  the  treatment  which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  received  from 
Disraeli  and  the  Torj'  party  for  this  very  act,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Sir  John 's  speech  was  the  coolest  thing  I  had 
over  heard  in  my  life.  It  wan  taken  in  good  part,  how- 
ever. In  America  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  speech 
would  have  beeo  considered  an  insult  to  the  audience. 

November  24. 

To  Cambridge,  where  I  met  a  number  of  old  friends, 
iDcluding  Dr.  Waldstein,  director  of  the  FitzwilUam  Mu- 
semn,  and  Sedley  Taylor,  fellow  of  Trinity;  and  in  the 
evening  dined  at  King's  College  with  the  former  and  a 
nmuber  of  interesting  men,  including  Westcott,  the  emi- 
nent New  Testament  scholar  (since  Bishop  of  Durham). 

November  3S. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor  and 
others,  and  thence  to  the  Politico-Economic  Association 
to  hear  a  discussion  upon  cooperation  in  production; 
those  taking  the  principal  part  in  the  meeting  being  sun- 
dry' loading  men  among  the  pnifessors  and  fellows  de- 
voted to  political  economy.  Daring  the  day  I  called  on 
Robertson  Smith,  the  eminent  biblical  critic,  who,  having 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  re- 
vealing sundry  truths  in  biblical  criticism  a  dozen  years 
too  soon,  has  been  received  into  a  far  better  place  at 
Cambridge. 

November  37. 

Had  a  delightful  hour  during  the  morning  in  King's 
College  chapel  with  Bradshaw,  the  librarian  of  the  uni- 
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versity— a  most  aocomptisfaod  man.  He  has  a  passion 
for  ufaarch  arcliitecture,  aiid  his  discussious  of  Uie  won- 
derful stained  windows  of  the  chape!  were  very  interest' 
ing.  The  evening  service  at  King's  College  was  most 
b«autiful:  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  an- 
tiphonal  rendering  of  the  pKalins  by  the  two  choirs  and 
the  great  organ.  More  and  more  I  am  impressed  by  the 
educational  value  of  such  tilings. 

November  38. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor.  Tears  before,  I  had 
explored  its  treasures  with  Aldis  Wright,  but  there  were 
new  things  to  fascinate  me.  Dining  at  King's  College 
with  Waldstein,  met  Professor  Heeley,  author  of  the 
"Life  of  Stein,*'  a  book  which,  ever  since  its  appearance, 
bas  been  an  object  of  my  admiraUou. 

Novevt^er  29. 

In  the  morning,  at  King's  College  chapel,  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  acoustic  properties  of  this  immense  build- 
ing; for,  having  seated  myself  near  the  door  at  the  went 
end,  I  distinctly  heard  every  word  of  the  prayer  for  the 
church  militant  as  it  was  recited  before  the  altar  at  the 
other  end.  Afterward,  at  Osenr  Browuiug'a  rooms, 
looked  over  a  multitude  of  interesting  docaments,  inolud- 
ing  British  official  reports  from  Now  York  during  ouf 
Warof  tlie  Hevolution ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  Waldstein's 
rooms,  met  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  diseosiied  witti  bim  his 
book  on  "Popular  Government"  He  interested  me 
greatly,  and  1  pointed  out  to  bim  some  tbing^  which,  in 
my  opinion,  he  might  well  dwell  more  strongly  upon  in 
future  editions,  and  among  these  tlie  popularity  of  the 
veto  power  iu  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  its  e.Tten- 
sion  by  recent  It^alation  of  various  States  to  items  of 
supply  bills. 

At  noon  to  luncheon  at  Christ's  College  with  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  the  Scotch  heretic.    This  was  the  Cam- 
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bridge  home  of  Miltoo  and  Darwin,  iuterestjng  memo- 
rials of  whom  were  shown  me.  Among  the  guests  was 
Dr.  CreightoD,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
early  part  of  Creightou's  hook  on  Uie  "Ilislory  of  the 
Papacy  During  tho  Heformation  Period"  bad  especially 
interested  me,  and  T  now  enjoyed  greatly  his  koowledge 
of  Italian  matters.  lie  diseutised  Tomasini's  book  uu 
Macbiavelli,  and  sundry  new  Italian  books  on  the  relations 
of  the  Popes  and  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

November  30. 

Took  tea  at  St  Mary's  Hall  with  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and 
continued  our  discussion  on  his  "Popular  (Jovernment,** 
which,  while  opposed  to  democracy,  pays  a  great  tribute 
to  the  Const  i  till  ion  of  the  United  States.  Dined  with 
Professor  Creighton;  met  various  interesting  people,  and 
discussed  with  him  and  Mrs.  Creighton  sundr}'  points  in 
English  history,  especially  the  career  of  Archbishop 
T^ud;  ray  opinion  of  Macanlay'a  injustice  being  con- 
finned  thereby. 

December  1. 

Went  in  the  morning  with  Sedley  Taylor  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  M.P.,  an  old  friend  of  former  visits,  and  in- 
spected the  mechanical  laboratory  and  workshops.  There 
were  about  seventy  university  men,  more  or  less,  engaged 
in  these,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  English  Cambridge 
adopting  the  same  line  which  we  have  already  taken  at 
(j'oniell  against  so  much  opposition,  and  surprising  to 
find  the  Cambridge  equipment  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Cornell.  Aftenvard  visited  the  polling  booths  for  au 
election  which  was  going  on,  and  noted  the  extraordinary 
pret^-autions  agaiuitt  any  interference  witii  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot.  Also  to  the  Cavendish  physical  laboratory, 
which,  like  the  mechanical  laboratory,  was  far  inferior 
in  equipment  to  ours  at  Coruell.  In  the  evening  to  the 
Greek  play.— the  "Eumenides"  of  ^scliylus,— which 
was  wonderfully  well  done.  The  Athena.  Miss  Case  of 
Girtou  College,  was  superb;  the  Apollo  imposing;  the 
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0rC8t«B  a  good  actor;  and  the  music  very  efTecUTe.  I 
found  myself  seated  next  Andrew  Laog,  so  well  known 
for  bis  literary  activity  in  various  fields ;  and  on  speaking 
to  bim  of  th«  evident  delights  of  life  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  I  found  tbat  be  bad  outlived  bis  entbusiasm  on 
tbat  subject. 


December  3. 

In  the  morning  took  a  charming  walk  through  St 
Peter's,  Queen's,  and  other  college*,  enjoying  their  quiet 
interior  courts,  their  halls  and  cloisters,  the  bridges 
across  the  Cam,  and  tlio  walk»  beyond.  Then  to  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Seeley  on  "Forces  of  Government  in  His- 
tory." It  wati  admirably  clear,  tliougb,  in  parts,  perhaps 
too  subtle.  As  to  Kngland  he  summed  all  up  by  saying 
that  its  present  system  was  liimply  revolution  at  any 
moment.  Walking  home  with  him  afterward,  I  asked 
why,  if  his  sluletiient  were  correct,  it  did  not  realize  the 
old  ideal  in  France— namely,  that  of  "La  revolution  en 
pfirmanrnce."  At  hincbt>on  witli  Waldstein  at  King's 
College  we  found  Lord  Lytton,  recently  governor-general 
of  India,  known  to  literature  as  "Owen  Meredith,"  with 
Lady  Lytton;  also  Sir  William  AuHon,  provost  of  All 
Souls;  as  well  as  the  Athena  of  last  evening,  Misa  Case; 
the  Orestes,  the  AjKillo,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  others. 
I  was  amused  at  the  difference  between  Lord  Lytton's 
way  of  greeting  me  and  his  treatment  of  Sir  William 
Anson.  When  I  was  introduced,  he  at  once  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  began  talking  very  cordially  and  openly; 
but  when  his  eminent  countryman  was  introduced,  each 
eyed  the  other  as  if  in  suspicion,  did  not  shake  bauds, 
bowed  very  coldly,  and  said  nothing  beyond  muttering 
some  one  of  the  usual  formulas.  It  wafl  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  Uie  shynes-s  of  Englishmen  in  meeting  each 
other,  and  of  their  want  of  shyness  iu  meeting  men  from 
oilier  countries.  At  table  Lord  Lytton  spoke  regarding 
the  annexation  of  Biimiah,  likely  to  1h»  accomplished 
by  tlie  dethronement  of  the  king,  Tbcebaw;  said  tliat  it 
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ODgbt  to  have  beeu  accomplished  long  ago,  and  that  the 
delay  of  action  in  the  premises  was  due  to  Rnglisb  tt- 
midity.  Both  he  and  Lady  Lytton  were  very  agreeable. 
He  gave  an  interesting  ac^tount  of  a  native  draina  per- 
foniied  before  him  in  India  at  the  command  of  one  of 
the  great  prinws.  though  speaking  of  it  as  "deadly  doll." 
Speaking  of  dlQiculties  in  learning  idioms,  he  told  the 
story  of  a  German  professor  vrbo,  priding  himself  on  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Knglish  idioms,  said,  "We  must, 
as  yon  English  say,  take  ze  cow  by  ze  corns."  At  this 
some  one  rejoined  witli  the  story  of  tlie  learned  baboo 
in  India  who  spoke  of  something  as  "magnificent,  sonl- 
infipiriiig,  and  tip-top."  As  another  example  of  baboo 
English  was  mentioned  the  inscription  npon  one  of  the 
show-cases  in  an  exhibition  in  India:  "All  the  goods  in 
this  case  are  for  sale,  hat  they  cannot  be  removed  until 
after  tlie  day  of  judgment." 

In  the  evening  met  the  Historical  Club  at  Oscar  Brown- 
ing's rooms,  and  heard  an  admirable  paper  by  Professor 
Seeley  on  "Bonrbon  Family  Compacts."  He  said  that 
the  fact  of  their  existence  was  not  fully  established  until 
Ranke  mentioned  them,  and  that  be,  Seeloy,  tlien  exam- 
ined tlie  English  Foreign  Office  records  and  found  them. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  refuting  the  arguments  of  Macaulay 
and  others  as  lo  the  folly  of  supposing  that  different 
branches  of  the  same  family  on  different  thrones  are 
likely  to  coalesce.  Oscar  Browning  theu  read  a  paper  on 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI  to  Varennes.  It  was  elaborate, 
and  based  on  close  stndy  and  personal  observation. 
Browning  had  even  taken  measurements  of  the  distance 
over  which  King  Louis  passed  on  that  fatal  night,  with 
the  result  that  he  proved  Carlyle's  account  to  be  entirely 
inaccurate,  and  his  indictment  against  Lonis  XVT  based 
upon  it  to  be  absurd.  So  far  from  the  King  having  lom- 
bered  along  slowly  through  the  night  in  Mrae.  Korf's 
coach  becanse  be  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  make 
his  driver  go  rapidly,  Browning  found  that  the  journey 
was  made  in  remarkably  qnick  time. 
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December  3. 

Breakfasting  wiUi  Sedley  Taylor,  I  met  Professor 
Stnart,  M.P.,  who  tliinks  a  great  liberal,  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  tlie  lOuglish  coniititution  will  be  aiieoinplished 
within  the  next  fifty  years.  Thence  walked  with  Tay- 
lor to  Newnham  College,  where  we  were  very  kindly 
received  by  Miss  Gladstone,  daughter  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  shown  all  about  tlie  place.  We  were  also  cor- 
dially received  by  Miss  Clougli,  and  made  the  aoquain- 
tance  of  two  American  girls,  one  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  other  from  California.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  since  my  former  visit  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Faw(«tt.  Thence  to  .lesua  College 
chapel  and  saw  William  Morris's  stained  glass,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  modem  work  of  the  kind  kuowD  to 


December  4. 

Visited  St  John's,  St.  Peter's,  and  otlier  colleges;  in 
the  afternoon  saw  the  eigbt-oarcd  boats  come  down  the 
river  in  fine  style;  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  an- 
nual "audit  dinner"  at  Trinity  College,  the  number  of 
visitors  in  the  magnificent  hall  being  very  large.  I  foimd 
myself  between  the  vice-master.  Trotter,  and  Professor 
Humphrey,  the  distinguished  surgeon.  The  latter  thought 
Vienna  had  shot  ahead  of  Berlin  in  surgery,  though  he 
considered  Billroth  too  venturesome,  and  praised  recent 
American  works  on  surgery,  but  thought  England  was 
still  keeping  the  lead.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  came 
a  curious  custom.  Two  ser\'ants  approached  the  vice- 
master  at  the  head  of  the  first  table,  laid  down  upon 
it  a  narrow  roll  of  linen,  and  then  the  gue«ts  rolled  this 
along  by  pushing  it  from  either  side  until,  when  it  had 
reached  the  other  end,  a  strip  of  smooth  linen  was  left 
along  the  middle  of  the  whole  table.  Tlien  a  great  silver 
dish,  with  ladles  on  oitJier  side,  and  containing  some 
sort  of  fragrant  fluid,  was  set  in  front  of  the  vic«-master, 
npon  the  narrow  strip  of  linen  which  had  formed  the  roll, 
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and  the  saine  thiug  vias  rejwated  nt  each  of  the  other 
tables.  The  vice-master  having  theii  filled  a  large  glass 
at  his  side  from  the  dish,  and  I,  at  his  suggestion,  having  < 
done  the  same,  tiie  great  dii^h  was  pushed  <I(>wd  the  tablA* 
to  guest  after  guest,  each  following  our  example.  Wait- 
ing to  see  vrliat  was  to  follow,  I  presently  obsen'ed  a 
gcntlciuan  near  me  dipping  his  napkin  into  his  glass  and 
vigorously  scrubbing  his  face  and  neck  with  it,  evidently 
to  cool  himself  off  after  dinner;  this  was  repeated  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness  by  others  present;  and  then 
came  a  musical  grace  after  meat— the  non  nobU,  Domine 
—wonderfully  given  by  the  choir.  In  the  combination 
room,  afterward,  1  met  most  agreeably  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.,  a  nephew  of  Wacaulay,  who  has  written  an  ad- 
mirable biography  of  his  uncle. 

December  6. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  as  the  guest  of  Aldis  Wright, 
and  met  a  number  of  interesting  men,  among  them  Ma- 
haffy,  the  eminent  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  College, 
liiiblin.  Both  he  and  Wright  told  excellent  stories. 
Among  those  of  the  latter  wa^  one  of  a  Scotchwoman  who, 
on  being  informed  of  the  change  made  by  the  re\'i8er8  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,— namely,  "and  deliver  us  from  thoj 
t!v\\  one,"— said,  *'I  doot  he  '11  be  sair  uplifted."  Ma 
haffy  gave  droll  accounts  of  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. One  of  these  had  as  its  hero  a  country  clergj-mau 
who  came  to  ask  Wliately  for  a  linng  which  had  just 
become  vacant.  The  archbishop,  thinking  to  have  a  little 
fun  witli  his  guest,  said,  "Of  conrsc,  first  of  all,  I  must 
know  what  your  church  i)oIitics  are:  are  you  an  attitudi- 
narian,  a  latitudinarian,  or  a  platitudinarian  I"  To  which 
tLc  parson  replied,  "Thank  God,  your  Grace,  I  am  not  an 
Arian  a1  all  at  all,  if  that  V  what  ye  mane."  The  point 
of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  among  the  charges  con- 
stantly made  by  the  Tligh-church  party  against  Whately 
was  that  of  secret  Unitananism.  But  the  reply  so  amused 
Whately  that  he  bestowed  the  living  on  the  old  parson  at 
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ouoe.  Mabaffy  also  said  that  whcu  Archbishop  TroDch, 
vbo  was  a  man  exceedingly  mindful  of  the  proprieties  of 
life,  arrived  iu  Dubliu  bo  assured  MaliafFy  that  be  tti> 
tended  to  follow  in  all  things  tbc  example  of  bis  eminout 
predecessor,  whereupon  Mabaffy  answered,  "Should  your 
Grace  do  so,  you  will  in  summer  frequently  sit  in  your 
shirt  sleeves  on  tJie  chains  iu  front  of  your  palace,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe." 

Some  one  capped  this  with  a  story  that,  on  a  visitor 
once  tolling  Whately  how  a  friend  of  his  in  a  remote  part 
of  Ireland  had  such  confidence  in  the  people  about  him 
that  be  never  looked  bin  doors,  the  archbishop  quietly 
replied,  "Some  fine  morning,  when  your  friend  wakes, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  the  only  spoon  left  in  the  house." 


December  7. 

For  several  days  visiting  atlractivo  places  in  London. 
Of  most  interest  to  me  were  talks  with  Lecky,  the  his- 
torian. He  especially  lamented  Goldwin  Smith's  expatri- 
ation, and  referred  to  his  admirable  style,  though  regret- 
tiDg  bis  lack  of  continuity  in  biatorieal  work.  Though  an 
Irishman  devoted  most  heartily  to  Ireland,  Lecky  tbought 
Gladstone's  home  rule  policy  suicidal.  On  my  telling 
him  of  Oscar  Browning's  study  of  Louis  XVI's  flight  to 
Varennes,  he  stood  up  for  Carlyle's  general  accuracy. 
He  liked  Sir  Henry  Maine's  book,  but  was  surprised  at 
so  much  praise  for  "The  Federalist,"  sim^e  he  tbought 
Story's  "Commentaries"  much  better.  He  thought  Dra- 
per's "History  of  the  Intellectual  Tievelopnicnt  of  Eu- 
rope" showed  too  much  fondness  for  very  largo  gouer- 
alizations.  Ho  liked  HiMreth's  "Histor)'  of  the  Uuite<l 
Slates"  belter  than  Bancroft's,  and  I  argued  against 
this  view.  He  praised  Buckle's  style,  and  when  I  asked 
bim  regarding  his  own  "Righleentb  Century,"  be  said 
it  was  to  be  longer  than  be  bad  expected.  As  to  his 
"European  Morals,"  he  said  that  it  must  be  recast  be- 
fore it  could  bo  continued.  Keturning  to  the  subject  of 
bome  rule  in  Ireland,  be  said  it  was  sure  to  lead  to 
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religioua  persecution  and  confiscatioD.  He  speaks  in  a 
very  low,  gentle  voice,  is  tall  and  awkward,  but  has  a 
very  kind  face,  and  pleases  me  greatly.  Ehiring  my  stay 
in  London  I  did  some  work  in  the  British  Museum  on 
subjects  which  interested  me,  and  at  a  visit  to  Maskelyne 
and  Cooke's  great  temple  of  jugglery  in  Piccadilly  saw 
a  display  which  set  me  thinking.  Few  miracle-mongers 
have  ever  performed  any  feats  so  wonderful  as  those 
there  accomplished;  the  men  and  women  who  take  such 
pleasure  in  attributing  spiritual  and  supernatural  origin 
to  the  cheap  jugglery  of  "mediums"  should  see  this 
performance. 
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self  again  in  PariH;  and,  during  our  tttay  of  nearly 
a  fortnight  there,  we  met  various  intei-esting  persons— 
among  them  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  laininter  at  tiiat 
post,  whom  1  had  last  scfu,  over  thirty  years  before,  when 
we  crossed  the  ocean  together — he  then  going  as  miuis' 
ter  to  CbiDa,  and  I  as  attache  to  St.  Petersburg.  His 
discussions  both  of  American  and  French  politics  were 
interesting;  but  a  far  more  t^uggesttve  talker  wa^  Mme. 
Blaze  de  Bury.  Though  a  Krcuchwoman,  she  was  said 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham;  his  portrait  hang 
above  her  chair  in  the  Halon,  and  she  certainly  showed 
a  versatility  worthy  of  tlio  famous  philosopher  and  states- 
man, of  whom  it  was  said,  when  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, that  if  he  only  knew  a  little  law  bo  would  know  a 
little  of  everything.  She  apparently  knew  not  only  every- 
thing, but  everybody,  and  abounded  in  revelations  and 
prophecies. 

On  the  way  from  Paris  lo  the  Riviera  we  encountered 
at  Lyons  very  cold  weather,  and,  giving  my  wraps  to  my 
wife,  I  hurried  out  into  the  station  in  the  evening,  bought 
of  a  news-vender  a  mas-t  of  old  newspapers,  and,  having 
swathed  myself  in  these,  went  through  the  night  comfort- 
ably, although  oar  coupe  was  exposed  to  a  most  piercing 
wind. 

Arriving  at  f-annes,  we  found  James  Bryee  of  the  Kng- 
lish  FarUameot,  Baron  Oeorge  von  BunKen  of  tlie  Ger- 
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man  Parliament,  and  I^ord  Acton  (since  professor  of  his- 
tor>'  at  Uie  University  of  Cambridge),  all  interesting  men, 
bnt  the  latter  pecnliarly  bo:  the  nearest  approach  to 
omniscience  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the  i>u88ible  exception 
of  Theodore  Parker.  Another  person  who  especially  at- 
tracted me  was  Sir  (!harles  Xturray,  formerly  British 
minister  at  Lisbon  and  Dresden.  Uis  first  wife  was  an 
American,— MisH  Wadswortli  of  Geneseo,— and  he  had 
traveled  nmch  in  America— once  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  wilh  Governor  Seymour  of  New  York,  of  whom 
he  spoke  most  kindly.  Discussing  the  Eastern  Question, 
he  said  that  any  nation,  except  Russia,  might  ha%'e  Con- 
stantinople; he  gave  reminiscences  of  old  King  .John  of 
Saxony,  who  was  verj-  scholarly,  hot  tlie  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  a  king.  Most  charming  of  all  were  hia  remi- 
niscence® of  Talleyrand.  The  best  things  during  my  stay 
were  my  walks  and  talks  with  Lord  Acton,  who  was  full 
of  information  at  first  band  regarding  Gladstone  and 
other  leaders  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  Al- 
though a  Roman  Catholic,  he  spoke  highly  of  Fraser,  late 
Anglican  Itishop  of  Manchester.  As  to  Americans,  he 
had  known  Charles  Sumner  in  America,  but  had  not 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  evidently  thinking  that  the 
senator  orated  too  much ;  he  had  with  bini  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  selected,  doubtles-s,  from  his  two  large 
libraries,  in  London  and  in  the  Tyrol,  and  with  this  be 
astonished  one  as  does  a  juggler  who,  from  a  single  small 
bottle,  i>ours  out  any  kind  of  wine  demanded.  For  ex- 
ample, one  day,  Bnnsen,  Br>'i*,  and  myself  being  with 
him,  the  first-named  said  sometlung  regarding  a  curious 
philological  tract  by  Bernays.  put  forth  when  Bunsoo 
was  a  student  at  OutUngeu,  but  now  entirely  mit  of  print, 
At  this  Lord  Acton  went  to  one  of  bis  shelves,  took  down 
this  rare  tract,  and  handed  it  to  us.  So,  too,  during 
one  of  our  walks,  the  talk  happening  to  fall  upon  one  of 
my  heroes,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  I  asked  how  it  was  that, 
white  in  the  old  church  on  the  Lagoon  at  Venice  I  had 
at  three  different  visits  sought  Sarpi 's  grave  in  vain,  I 
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had  at  the  la«t  visit  found  it  jtisl  whpre  I  had  looked  for 
it  before.  At  this  he  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  opposition  of  Pope  (irrgory  XVI— who,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  boon  abbot  of  the  monastery 
— to  Sarpi'a  burial  within  ils  sacred  precincts,  and  of  the 
compromise  under  which  his  barial  was  allowed.  This 
compromise  was  that  his  bones,  which  had  so  Ionj»  been 
kept  in  the  ducal  library  to  protect  them  from  clerical  ha- 
tred, might  be  buried  in  the  church  on  the  island,  provided 
iSarpi  were,  during  the  ceremonies,  honored  simply  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,— which  he  prob- 
ably was  not,— and  not  honored  as  the  greatest  statea- 
man  of  Venice— which  he  certainly  was.  This,  as  I  then 
BupiHised,  closed  the  subject;  but  in  the  afternoon  a  ser- 
vant eame  over,  bringing  me  from  Lord  Acton  a  moat 
interesting  collection  of  original  mannscri])ts  relating 
to  Sarpi,— a  large  part  of  them  being  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  papal  authorities  and  the  Venetians 
who  had  wished  to  give  Sarpi 's  bones  decent  burial,  over 
half  a  century  before.  I  now  found  that  tlio  reason  why 
I  had  not  diflcoverefl  the  grave  was  that  the  monks,  as 
long  as  (liey  were  allowed  control,  had  jwrsistcd  in  break- 
ing np  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscription;  that  they  oonid 
not  disturb  the  bones  for  the  reason  that  SarjH's  ad- 
mirers had  inclosed  them  in  a  large  and  strong  iron  bo:i, 
anchoring  it  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  remove;  but 
that  since  the  death  of  the  late  [wtriarch  and  the  abolition 
of  monkish  power  the  inscription  over  the  grave  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

I>uring  another  of  our  morning  walks  tlie  discussion 
having  fallen  on  witchcraft  persecution,  Liord  Acfon 
called  in  the  afternoon  and  brought  nie  an  interesting 
addition  to  my  collection  of  eurions  books  on  llmt  sub- 
ject—a volume  by  Christian  Thomasius. 

On  another  of  oor  excursions  1  aitkod  him  regarding 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  and  its  proce- 
dure. To  this  he  answered  that  individnala  or  commis- 
sions are  appointed  to  examine  special  works  and  report 
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tberetipon  to  the  CoDgregation,  which  then  allows  or  coo- 
demas  them,  ait  may  iseem  best;  and  1  man'eted  mach 
when,  ID  the  aftemooo  of  that  day,  he  sent  me  specimens 
of  surh  ori^nal  reports  on  various  books. 

He  agreed  with  me  that  the  papal  condemnation  of 
Vidor  IIugo'H  "Ijes  MiHerahles"  was  a  mistake  as  a 
matter  of  jmlicy— as  great  a  mistake,  indeed,  us  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  condemnations  had  been.  Of 
Pop«  Leo  XIII  he  siKike  with  rettpecL,  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  very  liberal  concessions  made  by  him  at  the 
Vatican  library,  so  that  it  is  now  freely  opened  to  Protes- 
tants, whereas  it  was  formerly  kept  closely  shot  At  a 
later  periwl  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,  the  eminent  Protestant  church  historian,  who  toid 
me  that  formerly  at  the  Vatican  library  he  was  only 
allowed,  as  a  special  favor,  to  look  at  the  famoos  Codex, 
with  an  attendant  watching  him  every  moment ;  whereas 
after  Pope  Loo  Xlll  came  into  control  he  was  permitted 
to  study  the  Codex  and  take  notes  from  it  at  his  ease. 

In  another  of  bis  walks  Lord  Acton  discussed  Glad- 
stone, whom  lie  greatly  admired,  but  pointed  out  some 
curioas  peculiarities  in  the  great  statesman  and  church- 
man,—among  these,  that  he  worshiped  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  I^ud  and  detested  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam in. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  little  dinners  on  Satur- 
day evenings  at  the  Oercle  Nauti(jue,  at  which  i  found 
not  only  Lord  Acton,  but  Sir  Henry  Keating,  a  retired 
English  judge ;  General  Palfrey,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  onr  Civil  War;  and  a  few  other  good  talkers. 
At  one  of  these  dinners  Sir  Henry  started  the  question: 
"Who  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived t"  Lord 
Acton  gave  very  interesting  arguments  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon, while  1  did  my  hest  in  favor  of  Ca?8ar;  my  argu- 
ment being  that  the  system  which  C«sar  founded  main- 
tained tlie  Koman  Empire  during  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  death;  that  its  fundamental  ideas  and 
features  have  remained  effective  in  various  great  nations 
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until  the  present  day;  and  that  they  have  id  our  own 
century  tthown  themselves  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
Lord  Acton  insisted  that  we  have  do  means  of  knowing 
the  processes  of  CEesar's  mind;  that  we  know  tlie  mode 
of  thinking  of  only  two  ancients,  Socrates  and  Cioero; 
that  possibly,  if  we  knew  more  of  Shakspere's  mental 
processes,  the  preeminence  might  be  claimed  for  him, 
but  that  we  know  nothing  of  them  save  from  his  writ- 
ings; while  we  know  Napoleon's  thoroughly  from  the 
vast  collections  of  memoirs,  state  papers,  orders,  conver- 
satioDti,  etc,  as  well  as  in  his  amazing  dealings  with  the 
problems  of  his  time;  that  the  scope  and  power  of  Na- 
jKileon's  mental  processes  seem  almost  preternatural, 
and  of  this  he  gave  various  remarkable  proofs.  He  ar- 
gued that  considerations  of  moral  character  and  aims, 
as  elements  in  greatness,  must  be  left  out  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion; that  the  intellectual  processes  and  their  resulta 
were  all  that  we  could  really  estimate  in  comparing  men. 
Sir  Henry  Keating  observed  that  his  father,  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  was  vastly  impressed  by  tlie  sight  of 
Napoleon  at  St,  Helena;  whereuiwn  Lord  Acton  re- 
marked that  Thiers  acknowledged  to  Oaizot,  who  told 
Lord  Acton,  that  Napoleon  was  "km  sc4I4rat."  That 
seemed  to  me  a  rather  Ftrong  word  to  be  used  by  a  man 
who  bad  done  so  much  to  revive  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Lord  Acton  also  qnoted  a  well -authenticated  story- 
vouched  for  by  two  jwrsons  whom  he  named,  one  of  them 
being  the  Count  de  Flahaut,  who  was  present  and  heard 
the  remark— that  when  the  imperial  guards  broke  at 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  said,  "It  has  always  been  so  since 
Cr6cy." 

Toward  the  end  of  February  wc  went  on  to  Florence, 
and  there  met,  frequently,  Villari,  the  historian;  Man- 
tegazzi;  and  other  leading  Florentines.  Mention  being 
made  of  tlie  Jesuit  Father  Curei,  who  had  relwUed 
against  what  he  considered  the  fatal  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism on  the  papacy,  Villari  thought  him  too  scholastic  to 
have  any  real  influence,    '^f  Settembrini  bo  spoke  highly 
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as  a  noble  charnrter  and  vatunhle  critic,  though  with  no 
permancut  place  iu  Italian  literature.  He  excused  the 
tardiness  of  Italiann  in  putting  up  titatUGS  to  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Km  i*aoIo  Sarpi,  since  they  had  so  many  other 
recent  statues  to  put  up.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  oon- 
vereatinn,  it  is  a  jiU-usure  to  rcintMiihor  that  I  have  lived 
to  »eo  iMith  these  statues— that  of  Bruno,  on  the  place  in 
Rome  where  he  was  burned  alive,  and  Uiat  of  Sarpi,  on  the 
]>lace  in  Venice  where  the  assassins  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V 
left  him  for  dead. 

Early  in  March  we  arrived  iu  Naples,  going  piously 
through  the  old  sights  we  had  seen  several  times  before. 
Bevisiting  AiimlB,  I  »a\v  thti  archbi^^hop  {ion tiflt'a ting  at 
the  cathedral:  he  was  the  finest-looking  prelate  I  ever 
saw,  reminding  me  amazingly  of  my  old  professor,  SilU- 
man  of  Yale.  Then,  during  the  stay  of  some  weeks  in 
Sorrento,  I  took  as  an  Italian  teacher  a  channing  old 
padre,  who  read  his  mass  every  morning  in  one  of  the 
churches  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  literature. 
He  was  at  heart  liberal,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  famous  "Politico-Phitosophical  Cate- 
chiHin,"  adopted  by  ArcJibishop  Apuzzo  of  Sorrento, 
than  which,  probably,  nothing  more  defiant  of  moral  prin- 
ciplex  was  ever  written.  The  archbishop  had  been  made 
by  "King  Bomba"  tutor  to  his  son,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  yonng  man  was  finally  kicked  ignominiously  off  his 
throne,  and  his  country  annexed  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
This  catechiHm,  written  years  before  by  the  elder  Leo- 
panli,  hut  adopteil  and  promoted  by  the  archbishop,  was 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  righteousness  of  all  that  sys- 
tem of  extreme  despotism,  oath-breaking,  defiance  of  na- 
tional sentiment,  and  violations  of  ordinary  decency, 
which  had  made  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  h;-word  during 
so  many  generations.  Tlierein  patriotism  was  proved  to 
be  a  delusion;  popular  education  an  absurdity;  obser- 
vance of  the  monarch's  sworn  word  opposition  to  divine 
law;  a  constitution  a  mere  plaything  in  tlie  monarch's 
hands;   the  Bible  is  steadily  quoted  in  behalf  of  "the 
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riglit  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong";  and  all  this  with 
a  mixture  of  cynicism  and  UDctuotiHDe»s  which  makes  this 
i-atechiKm  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  works  of 
modem  times. 

At  this  time  I  made  an  interesting  atujuaintance  with 
Francis  Galton,  the  eminent  English  authority  on  hered- 
ity. Dim:u.sRing  dreams,  he  told  me  a  story  of  a  lady 
who  said  that  she  knew  that  dreams  came  true;  for  she 
dreamed  once  that  the  number  .3  drew  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  again  that  the  number  8  drew  it;  and  so,  she 
said,  "I  multiplied  them  together,  3X8  =27,  bought  a 
ticket  bearing  the  latter  number,  and  won  the  prize." 

Very  interesting  were  my  meetings  with  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  author.  NoUung  could  be  more  delightful  than 
his  villa  and  surroundings,  and  his  accounts  of  Italian 
life  were  fascinating,  as  one  would  expect  after  reading 
his  novels.  Another  new  acquaintance  was  Mr.  Mayall, 
an  English  microscopist ;  he  gave  me  accounts  of  his  visit 
to  the  Louvre  with  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  after  looking 
steadily  at  the  "  Immaculate  ronception  "  of  Murillo.said, 
"I  cannot  like  a  painted  figure  that  has  no  visible  means 
of  support" 

On  my  return  northward  I  visited  the  most  fantons  of 
Christian  monasteries,— the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  — Monte  Cassino,  and  there  met  a  young  English 
novice,  who  introdaced  me  to  various  Benedictine  fa- 
thers, especially  sundry  Germans  who  were  decorating 
with  Byzantine  figures  the  lower  story,  near  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict.  At  dinner  the  young  man  agreed  with  mo 
that  it  might  bo  well  to  have  a  Benedictine  college  at 
Oxford,  bnt  thought  that  any  eollege  established  there 
most  be  controlled  by  the  Jesuit  order.  He  professed 
respect  for  the  Jesaits,  bnt  evidently  witli  some  mistrust 
of  their  methods.  On  my  asking  if  he  tliought  he  could 
bear  the  severe  rule  of  his  order,  especially  that  of  ris- 
ing about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retiring  early 
in  the  evening,  he  answered  that  formerly  b'  't 

he  could  not,  but  that  now  be  believed  be  eouiu 
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tentative  sti^e^lion  that  be  come  and  entablish  a  Bene- 
dictine ooQveut  on  Cayuga  Lake,  lie  told  me  that  he  tihoQld 
probably  be  sent  to  Scotland. 

The  renon*ned  oht  inouaslery  tteeiiis  to  be  mindfal  of 
its  best  traditions,  Tor  it  has  eslAblished  within  its  walls 
an  admirably  equipped  printing-homje,  in  which  I  was 
able  to  secure  for  Cornell  University  copies  of  various 
books  by  learned  Benedictines— some  of  them,  by  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  well  worthy  to  be  placed 
l>eflide  the  illuminated  manascripts  which  formerly  came 
from  tlie  Scriptoria. 

At  Borne  I  was  taken  about  by  Lanciani,  the  eminent 
arcliH>ologiut  in  control  of  tlie  excavations,  who  showed 
me  beautiful  things  newly  discovered  and  now  kept  in 
temporary'  rooniK  near  the  Capitol.  To  my  snqrrise,  he 
told  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authentic  bust  of  Ci- 
cero dating  from  hii)  time;  hut  tiiin  was  afterward  dented 
by  Story,  the  American  sculptor,  who  pointed  out  to  me 
a  cast  of  one  in  his  studio.  Story  spoke  gloomily  of  the 
condition  of  Italy,  saying  that  formerly  there  were  no 
taxes,  but  that  now  the  taxes  are  crushing.  He  added 
that  the  greatest  mistake  made  hy  tlie  present  Pope  was 
that,  during  the  cholera  at  Naples,  he  remained  in  Rome, 
while  King  TTumbert  went  immediately  to  that  city, 
visited  the  hospitals,  cheered  the  cholera-stricken,  com- 
forted them,  and  supplied  their  wants. 

On  Easter  Sunday  1  saw  Cardinal  Howard  celebrate 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's.  He  had  been  an  English 
guardsman,  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  proud  prelate.  The  audience  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  tlie  altar  were  none  too  reverential, 
and  in  otlier  parts  of  the  church  were  walking  about  and 
talking  as  if  in  a  market;  all  of  this  irreverence  remind- 
ing me  of  the  high  mass  which  ]  had  seen  celebrated  by 
Pojie  Pius  IX  at  the  same  altar  on  Easter  day  of  1856. 

Calling  on  the  former  prime  minister,  Minghetti,  who 
had  been  an  associate  of  Cavour,  I  foond  him  very  inter- 
esting, as  was  also  Sambuy,  senator  of  the  kingdom  and 
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8>iidic  of  Turin,  who  was  witU  him.  Miiighelli  said  that 
the  Italian  school  system  was  not  yet  satisfactory,  though 
young  men  are  doing  well  in  advanced  scientific,  mathe- 
matical, historical,  and  economic  studies.  On  my  speak- 
ing of  a  statistical  map  in  my  possession  which  revealed 
the  enormous  percentage  of  pereons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  in  those  parts  of  Italy  most  directly  under 
the  influence  of  ttie  church,  he  said  tliat  matters  were 
slowly  improving  under  the  new  regime.  He  spoke  with 
respect  of  Leo  XlII,  saying  that  he  was  not  so  bitter  in 
his  utterances  against  Italy  as  Pius  IX  had  been.  Dis- 
cussing Bismarck  and  Cavour,  he  said  that  both  were 
eminently  practical,  but  that  Cavour  adhered  to  certain 
principicM,  such  as  free  trade,  freedom  of  the  church,  and 
the  like,  whereas  Bismarck  was  wont  to  take  up  any 
principle  which  would  serve  his  temporarj'  purpose. 
Minghetti  hoped  much,  eventually,  from  Cavour 's  idea 
of  toleration,  and  spoke  with  praise  of  the  checks  put 
by  the  American  Constitution  on  unbridled  democracy, 
whereupon  I  quoted  to  him  the  remark  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour in  New  York,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  Presidency,  to  the  effect  that 
the  merit  of  our  Constitution  is  not  that  it  promotes 
democracy,  but  that  it  checks  it  Minghetti  spoke  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  book  on  "Free  Government"  with  much 
praise;  in  spite  of  its  anti-democratic  tendencies,  it  bad 
evidently  raised  his  ojiinion  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. He  also  praised  American  scientific  progress. 
Sambuy  said  tliat  the  present  growth  of  the  eity  of  Rome 
is  especially  detested  by  the  clergy,  since  it  is  making  the 
city  too  large  for  tliem  to  control;  that  their  bitterness  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  tliey  clearly  see  that,  no 
matter  what  may  happen,— even  if  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
were  to  be  destroyed  to-morrow,  — it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  old  regime  of  Pope,  cardinals,  and 
priests  ever  again  to  govern  the  eity ;  that  with  this  in- 
crease of  the  popnlnlion,  and  its  long  exercise  of  politi- 
cal power,  the  resumption  of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope 
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n  an  otter  tropowtilnlitj;  that  even  if  revohitioa  or  w^ 
arefay  earn*,  t>i«  people  vould  n«ver  again  take  refuge 
mder  the  papacy. 

Vdry  int«r«itiog  were  smulry  gatbcriogfi  at  the  rooma 
fyt  Story,  ti\f.  scnlptor.  Meeting  there  the  Brazilian  min- 
inter  At  the:  fiapai  rmurt,  I  wa«  amazed  by  hin  statements 
regarding  the  mlea  restricting  intercoorse  between  diplo- 
TnfltiRtA  accredited  to  the  Vatican  and  thoHe  accredited 
lo  llio  Quiriiinl ;  he  naid  that  although  the  minister 
from  bin  country  in  tlie  (juirinal  wau  one  of  bis  beitt 
friendii,  be  wna  not  allowed  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
hhn. 

Tb&  American  minister,  Jndgo  Stallo  of  Cincinnati, 
■ocnicd  to  me  an  admirable  man,  in  epite  of  the  stories 
rirciilnttH)  by  various  hoBtilo  cliquea.  At  the  hoase  of  tbe 
British  HiiiIm«nndor  Stallo  BjMtke  in  a  very  interesting  way 
of  I'ardiiiiil  Ilubeutoliu  aB  far  above  his  fellows  and  ca- 
pable of  making  a  great  pope.  The  political  difficulties 
hi  Italy,  lie  «flid,  wore  very  great,  and,  greatest  of  all,  in 
Nnplo«  and  Hicity.  Dining  with  him,  I  met  my  old  friend 
IIofTmann,  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  Italian  men  of  science,  senators,  and 
others. 

At  the  bouse  of  Dr.  Ncvin,  rector  of  the  American 
Kpi9co|>a)  church.  I  met  the  l>ulch  minister,  who  (wrr(dM>- 
ratetl  my  opinion  that  the  Brititth  parliamentary  system 
generatty  works  badly  in  the  Continental  countries,  sinoe 
it  canine!*  ctmstantly  reoiirrir^  changes  in  ministers,  and 
prevents  any  proper  continoity  of  state  action,  and  be 
BKtually  alluded  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Fntaee 
aa  an  example. 

Among  other  interet^ting  iieople,  I  met  tbe  abbot  of  St. 
Ttm\  Outside  the  WalK  to  wbocn  Lord  Acton,  in 
8pon»  to  my  que^ion  as  to  whether  there  was 
thing  as  a  "learned  Benedictine'^  extant,  had  gjiva 
a  letter  of  tntrodnction.  The  good  abbot  turned  oiA  to 
he  an  Irishman  with  some  of  ^  more  intarasting 
liarities  of  bis  racej  bnt  his  ooovneatiim 
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tlian  illuminating.  lie  had  reviewed  various  books  for  tbe 
Cong  rogation  of  the  Index,  one  of  tlieae,  a  book  which  I 
had  gtist  bought,  beiua  on  "The  Archilectuie  of  St.  John 
Lateran."  He  held  a  position  in  the  Propaganda,  and  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  his  minute  knowledge  of  aflfairs 
in  the  United  States.  Tlie  quei^tion  being  then  nnde* 
cided  as  to  whether  a  new  bishopric  for  ocutral  New  York 
was  to  be  estal)lislie(l  at  Utioa  or  Syratruse,  be  discussed 
both  places  with  much  minute  knowledge  of  their  claims 
and  of  the  people  residing  in  them.  I  put  in  the  best 
word  I  could  for  Syracuse,  feeling  that  if  a  bishopric  waa 
to  be  established,  that  was  the  proi>er  place  for  it;  and 
afterward  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the 
bishop  bad  been  placed  there.  The  abbot  bad  known  Sec- 
retary Sew*ard  and  liked  hiui. 

Leaving  Rome  in  May,  wo  made  visits  of  deep  interest 
to  Assisi,  I'emgia,  Orvieto,  and  other  historic  towns, 
and,  arriving  at  Florence  again,  saw  something  of  society 
in  that  city.  Count  de  Qubernatis,  the  eminent  scholar, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India,  was  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  which,  of  all  buildings  in  the  world, 
is  the  one  I  most  desire  to  see.  He  thinks  that  the  stories 
regarding  juggling  in  India  have  been  raarvelously  de- 
velopfd  by  transmission  from  Kast  to  West;  that  grow- 
ing the  mango,  of  which  so  mncb  is  said,  is  a  very  poor 
trick,  as  is  also  the  crushing,  kilting,  and  restoration  to 
life  of  a  boy  under  a  basket;  that  these  man*els  are 
not  at  all  wtiat  the  stories  report  them  to  be;  tliat  it  is 
simply  another  case  of  the  rapid  growth  of  legends  by 
transmission.  Ho  said  tliat  hatred  for  England  remains 
deep  in  India,  and  that  cjiste  spirit  is  very  little  altered, 
his  own  servant,  even  when  very  thirsty,  not  daring  to 
drink  from  a  bottle  which  his  master  had  touched. 

Dining  with  Count  Kessi  at  his  noble  villa  on  the  slope 
toward  Fiesole,  I  noted  various  delicions  Italian  wines 
upon  the  table,  but  the  champagne  was  what  is  known 
as  "Pleasant  Valley  Catawba,"  from  Lake  Kouka  in 
western  Now  York,  which  the  count,  during  his  journey 
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to  Niagara,  had  found  so  good  that  he  had  shipped  a 
quaDtity  of  it  to  Florence. 

A  very  iutereatiug  man  I  found  in  the  Marquis  Alfieri 
Sostogno,  vice-president  of  the  Senate,— a  man  noted  for 
his  high  diarader  and  his  writings.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  new  "School  for  Political  and  Social  Studies," 
ami  gave  me  much  information  ri^garding  it.  His  fam- 
ily is  of  mediirval  origin,  but  he  is  a  liberal  of  the  Cavonr 
sort  Preferring  TOnstitutional  monarchy,  but  thinking 
democracy  inevitable,  he  aaks,  "Shall  it  be  a  democracy 
like  Uiat  of  France,  excluding  all  really  leading  men 
from  power,  or  a  democracy  influenced  directly  by  its 
best  men!"  In  his  school  he  bas  attempted  to  train 
yoiing  men  in  Uie  practical  knowledge  needed  in  public 
affairs,  and  hopes  thus  to  prepare  tiiem  for  tJie  inevi- 
table future.  This  college  bas  encount<^nKl  nmch  oppo- 
aition  from  the  local  universities,  but  is  making  its  way. 

Another  man  of  the  grand  old  Italian  sort  was  Peruzzi, 
syndic  of  Florence,  a  former  associate  of  Cavour,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Italy.  Calling  for  me  with 
two  other  senators,  ho  took  me  to  his  country  villa,  wbich 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  (be  family  for  over  four 
hundred  years,  and  Uiere  I  dined  with  a  very  distin- 
gnished  company.  Kver>i.hing  was  large  and  patri- 
archal, but  simple.  The  discussions,  both  at  table  and 
afterward,  as  we  sat  upon  the  terrace  with  its  wonder- 
ful outlook  over  one  of  tlie  richest  parts  of  Tuscany, 
mainly  related  to  Italian  matters.  All  seemed  bopcfut 
of  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  clerical  difficulty.  Most 
interesting  was  his  wife.  Donna  Emilia,  well  known  for 
her  brilliant  powers  of  discussion  and  ber  beautiful 
qualities  as  a  hostess  both  at  the  Penizzi  palace  in  Flor- 
ence and  in  this  villa,  where  one  meets  men  of  light 
and  leading  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

From  Florence  we  went  on  to  the  Italian  lakes,  staying 
especially  at  Baveno,  Lugano,  and  Cadeuabbia.  Kspe- 
cially  interfsting  to  me  were  the  scenes  depicted  in  the 
first  part  of  Manzoui's  "Promessi  Sposi."    An  eminent 
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Italian  totd  uio  at  this  time  that  Manzom  never  forgave 
himself  for  his  humorous  delineations  of  the  priest  Don 
Abhondio,  who  figures  in  thcae  scenes  after  a  somewhat 
nndignified  fasliion.  Interesting  also  was  a  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Kobimini,  with  itfl  portrait-statue  by  Vela, 
in  the  monastery  looking  over  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Thence  by  the  St.  Uotthard 
to  Zurich,  where  we  visited  my  old  colleague.  Colonel 
Roth,  the  Swiss  minister  at  Berlin.  Verj-  simple  and 
charming  was  his  family  life  at  Teufen.  In  the  library 
I  noti<'t*d  a  curious  shield,  and  upon  it  several  swords, 
each  with  an  inscription ;  and,  on  my  asking  regai'ding 
them,  T  was  told  that  tiiey  were  the  official  swords  of  Colo- 
nel Koth's  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  and 
himself,  each  of  whom  had  been  Landamman  of  tlie  can- 
ton.  He  told  me  that  as  Landamman  he  presided  from 
time  to  time  over  a  popular  assembly  of  several  thousand 
people;  that  it  was  a  republic  such  as  Uousseau  advo- 
cated,—all  the  people  coming  together  and  voting,  by 
"yes*'  and  "no"  and  showing  of  hands,  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Landamman  and  his  couocil.  Driving  through  the 
canton,  I  found  that,  while  none  of  the  people  were  rich, 
few  were  very  poor,  and  that  the  Catholic  was  much  be- 
hind the  Protestant  part  in  tlirift  and  prosperity. 

My  love  for  historical  studies  interested  me  greatly 
in  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Oall.  The  medieval  build- 
ings are  virtually  gone,  and  a  mass  of  rococo  construo- 
tions  have  taken  their  place.  Gone,  too,  in  the  main, 
is  the  famous  library  of  the  middle  ages;  but  the  eminent 
historian  and  archivist,  Henne  Am  Rhyn,  showed  me  the 
ancient  catalogue  dating  from  the  days  of  ('harlemagne, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  old  manuscripts  referred  to  in  it, 
which  have  done  duty  for  more  tliun  a  tliousand  years. 
Then  followed  my  second  visit  to  the  Engadine,  reached  by 
two  days'  driving  in  the  mountains  from  Coire;  and  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  St  Moritz  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
interesting  people,— among  them  Admiral  Irvine  of  the 
British  oavy.    Speaking  of  the  then  recent  sinking  of 
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the  Cunartler  Oregon,  he  expressed  the  opiaion  that  a 
ticiuadroii  of  neveu-hunijred'ton  veoHelH  with  heaks  could 
best  defeud  a  harbor  from  ironclads;  and  iii  support  of 
this  ooDtentioD  he  cited  an  experieDce  of  his  ovn  as 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  beak  in  naval  warfare.  A 
few  years  before  he  had  ancliored  in  the  Piraeus,  his  ship, 
an  ironclad,  having  a  beak  projecting  from  tJie  bow, 
of  coarse  nnder  water.  Noticing  a  Greek  brig  uearing 
bini,  lie  ni»d<^  fsigiiaiR  to  lier  to  keep  well  off;  but  the 
captain  of  tbe  brig,  resenting  tliis  interference,  and  keep- 
ing straight  on,  endeavored  to  [HIKs.  at  a  distance  whic^, 
no  doubt,  seemed  to  him  perfectly  safe,  in  front  of  the 
Wws  of  the  ironclad.  The  admiral  naid  that  not  the 
slightest  shock  was  felt  on  board  his  own  vessel ;  but  the 
brig  Hank  alniost  immediately.  She  had  barely  grazed 
the  cud  of  the  Iwak.  At  another  time  the  admiral  spoke 
of  the  advance  of  the  Britis^h  fleet,  in  which  he  held  a 
command,  upon  Constantinople  in  1878.  The  British 
Oovernment  supposed  that  the  Turks  bad  virtually  gone 
over  to  the  Kussians,  and  the  f^rst  order  was  to  take 
the  Turkish  fortresses  at  Constantinople  immediately; 
but  tliifl  order  was  afterward  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
at  issue  was  settlc<l  in  the  ensuing  Kuropean  inference. 

It  was  a  pleusiire  to  find  at  this  Alpine  resort  my  old 
friend  Hton'  the  sculptor.  He  gave  us  a  comical  atieouut 
of  the  presentation  at  the  Vatican  of  Mr.  George  Peabody 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  of  IJoaton.  Referring  to  Mr.  Peaboily's 
innnificence  to  various  institutions  for  aiding  the  needy, 
and  especially  orphans,  Mr.  Winllirop,  in  a  pleasant  vein, 
prfsentcd  bis  friend  to  Pop*-  Pius  IX  as  a  gculletiian  who, 
though  unmarried,  had  hundreds  of  children;  whereupon 
the  Pope,  taking  him  literally,  held  up  his  hands  and  an- 
swered, "Firfonc/  fidonc!" 

Our  stay  at  St.  Moritz  was  ended  by  a  severe  snow- 
storm early  in  Angnst.  That  was  too  nmch.  I  had  left 
America  mainly  to  esciipe  anow ;  my  traveling  all  this  dis- 
tance was  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  it 
again;  and  so,  having  hogged  the  stove  for  a  day  or 
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two,  I  decided  to  returo  to  a  milder  climate.  Passing  by 
Vevey,  we  visited  our  friends  the  Bmnnows  at  their  beau- 
tifol  villa  on  tbe  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  where  my  old 
president  at  tiie  Uiiivei-sity  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Tappan, 
had  died,  and  it  was  with  a  melancholy  satlsfactiou  that 
I  visited  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  hard  by. 

Stopping  at  Geneva  over  Sunday,  I  observed  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Calvin's  old  church,  that  the  ser- 
mon and  service  carefully  steered  clear  of  the  slightest 
Trinitarian  formula,  as  did  the  churches  in  Switzerland 
generally.  Considfriug  Uiat  Calvin  had  burned  Sorvetus 
in  that  very  city  for  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  this  nmission  would  seem  enough  to  make  that 
stem  reformer  turn  in  his  grave.  Ketuming  to  Paris, 
I  again  met  Lecky,  who  was  making  a  short  visit  to  the 
French  capital;  and,  as  we  were  breakfasting  together, 
Mmp.  Blaze  de  Bury  being  present,  our  conversation 
fell  on  Parisian  mobs.  She  insisttrd  that  the  studied  in- 
action of  the  papal  nnncio  during  the  Commune  caused 
tbe  murder  of  Darboy,  Arclibisliop  of  I'aris,  who  was 
hated  by  the  extreme  clerical  party  on  account  of  his 
coolness  toward  infallibility  nnd  sundi^  other  dogmas 
advocated  by  the  Jesuits.  Leoky  thought  Lord  Acton's 
old  article  in  the  "Xortli  British  lieview"  the  best 
statement  yet  made  on  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
The  discussion  having  veered  toward  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, which  was  even  then  rising.  Le<-ky  said  that  Shak- 
spero  probably  never  saw  a  Jew  — that  Jews  were  not 
allowed  in  Kngland  in  his  time,  tJie  only  exceptions  lieing 
Queen  Elizabeth's  physician  and,  perhaps,  a  few  othera. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  1  started  on  an 
architectural  tour  through  the  east  of  France,  and  was 
more  than  ever  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  all  I  found 
at  Soissonit,  Laon,  Chalons,  Troyes,  and  Bbetnis,  the 
cathedral  at  the  latter  place  seeming  even  more  grand 
than  when  T  last  saw  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
cide finally  which  is  tlie  more  noble— Amiens  or  Uheims; 
my  temporary  decision  being  generally  in  favor  of  that 
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ODe  of  Uie  two  which  I  have  seen  last.  But  I  found  in- 
iquity triumphant:  the  "restorers"  had  been  at  work, 
and  iind  apparently  done  their  worst.  A  great  scafTold- 
ing  covered  tlie  superb  rose-window  of  the  west  front, 
perhaps  tlio  finest  of  itit  kind  iu  Christendom,  and,  iu 
n  little  book  published  by  one  of  the  canous,  I  soon 
learned  the  reason.  It  appears  that  the  architect  super- 
intonding  the  "restoration"  had  dug  a  deep  well  at  one 
corner  of  one  of  the  massive  towers  for  tlie  purpose 
of  inspocting  the  fonudations;  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
fill  tliis  well;  and  that,  during  tlie  winter,  tlie  water  from 
tlie  roofs,  having  come  down  into  it  and  frozen,  bad  up- 
heaved the  tower  at  one  comer,  with  the  result  of  crura- 
bliug  and  cruuking  this  inunense  window  adjacent. 

At  Troyes  it  was  hardly  better.  It  is  a  city  which 
probably  never  bad  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  yet 
here  are  four  of  the  most  magnificent  architectural  mon- 
uments in  Kurope.  But  t]ie  work  wrought  upon  them 
under  the  pretext  of  "  resloratioB  "  was  no  less  atrocious 
than  that  upon  the  cathedral  at  Kbeinis,  and  of  Uiis  I 
have  given  an  example  elsewhere.' 

Continning  my  way  homeward,  T  stopped  a  few  days 
in  London.  From  my  diary  I  select  an  account  of  the 
sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city  by  Dr.  Temple,— then  bishop  of  London,  bat  later 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,— before  the  lord  mayor,  lady 
iriflvoross,  and  other  notable  people.  The  sennon  was  a 
striking  exhibition  of  plain  common  sense,  without  one 
particle  of  what  \b  generally  known  as  spirituality.  The 
text  was,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  and  the 
argument  simply  was  tJiat  the  congregation  worshiping 
in  that  old  church  had  received  all  its  privileges  from 
contributions  made  centuries  before,  and  that  it  was  now 
their  duty,  in  their  torn,  to  contribute  money  for  new 
congregations  constantly  arising  in  the  new  population 
of  I^ndon.  Of  spiritual  gifts  to  bo  acknowledged  do- 
tbing  was  said.    In  the  afternoon  took  tea  with  Lecky, 

>  Bm  Cbapt«r  XZI,  p.  3T0. 
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and  on  my  referring  to  Earl  Kussetl,  he  spoke  of  him 
an  wondorful  in  getting  at  the  center  of  an  argument. 
Of  Carlyle  he  said  that  be  knew  him  in  his  last  days  in- 
timately, often  walking  with  him ;  hut  tliat  hiB  mind  failed 
him  sadly ;  that  the  last  thing  Lecky  read  him  was  a  se- 
lection from  Burns's  letters;  and  that  Carlyle,  when  left 
to  himself,  often  toned  down  his  harsh  judgments  of  men. 
At  his  funeral,  in  Scotland,  Lecky  was  present,  and, 
judging  from  bis  aceount,  it  was  one  of  Ibe  most  dismal 
things  ever  known.  Speaking  of  America,  Lecky  said 
that  Carlyle  was  really  deeply  attached  to  Kmeruon;  and 
he  added  that  Dean  Stanley,  on  bis  return  from  America, 
told  him  that  the  best  things  he  found  there  were  the 
private  libraries,  and  the  worst  the  newspapers.  Lecky 
thought  Americans  more  prone  to  give  themHelves  up 
to  a  purely  literary  life  than  arc  the  English,  and  cited 
PrescoU,  Ir\-ing,  and  others,  lie  si»oke  of  "The  Club." 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is  that  to  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  t>r.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith  belonged ; 
its  members  dine  together  every  fortnight;  one  black 
ball  excludes.  Speaking  of  Gladstone,  he  thought  that 
he  had  greatly  declined  as  a  speaker  of  late  years,  and 
that  no  one  had  had  such  power  in  clouding  truth  and  ob- 
scuring a  fact. 

Ketarning  to  America,  1  again  settled  in  my  old  quar- 
ters at  Cornell  University,  hoping  to  devote  myself  quietly 
to  the  work  T  had  in  hand.  My  old  home  on  the  campus 
had  an  espe^-ial  charm  for  me,  and  I  had  begun  to  take 
np  the  occupations  to  which  I  purposed  to  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life,  when  there  came  upon  mo  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities— the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  for  thirty  ycare 
ray  main  inspiration  and  8Uj)|>ort  in  all  difficulties,  cares, 
and  trials.  For  the  time  all  was  lost  In  all  calamities 
hitherto  I  had  taken  refuge  in  work ;  but  now  there  seemed 
no  motive  for  work,  and  at  last,  for  a  complele  change 
of  scene,  I  returned  to  Europe,  determined  to  give  my- 
eelf  to  the  preparation  of  my  "History  of  Uje  Warfar* 
of  Science  with  Theology." 
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"VT/'HILE  nnder  tlio  infhienco  of  the  groatPBl  sorrow 
T  T  Dint  IiFiH  ever  dnrkenetl  my  life,  there  came  to  lue 
a  t-ahiu)ity  of  a  loss  painful  sort,  yot  one  of  the  most 
Irj'ing  thiit  I  have  ever  known.  A  long  course  of  mis- 
taken university  policy,  which  1  had  done  my  best  to 
change,  and  the  conse<inence»  of  which  I  had  eflpeciatly 
exerted  myself  to  avert,  at  hiat  bore  its  evil  fruit  On  tiie 
13th  of  June,  1888,  I  was  present  at  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Appeain  at  Saratoga,  and  tliere  heard  the  ar- 
gument in  the  suit  brought  to  prevent  the  institution 
from  taking  nearly  two  millions  of  doUars  bequeathed  by 
MrK.  Willard  Fiskc.  1  had  looked  forward  to  Uie  de> 
velopniont  of  the  great  library  for  which  it  provided 
as  the  culminating  event  in  my  administration,  and,  in- 
deed,  as  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  American  schol- 
arship. Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  had 
80  splendid  a  bequest  been  made  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
as  I  heard  the  argument  I  was  satisfied  that  our  cause 
was  lost,— and  simply  from  the  want  of  efToctive  cham- 
pions; that  this  great  opportunity  for  the  institution 
which  1  loved  better  than  my  life  had  passed  from  na 
during  my  lifetime,  at  least ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  deter- 
mined to  break  from  my  juiirroundinga  for  a  time,  and 
to  seek  new  scones  which  might  do  something  to  change 
the  current  of  my  tlioughts. 

At  the  end  of  June,  taking  with  me  my  nephew,  a  bright 
and  active  college  youth,  I  sailed  for  Glasgow,  and,  re< 
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visitiog  tbe  scenes  made  bcantiful  to  me  by  Walter  Scott, 
I  was  at  last  able  to  tliink  of  sottifvtiiing  beside  the  sor- 
row and  disappoiutuicnt  which  had  beset  inc.  Memorable 
to  me  still  IK  a  sermon  heard  at  the  old  Church  of  St 
Giles,  in  Kdinburgh.  The  text  was,  "lie  wist  not  that 
his  face  shone,*'  and  the  ar>fument,  wliile  broad  and  lib- 
eral, was  deeply  religious.  One  thought  struck  me  for- 
cibly. The  preacher  likened  theological  controveroieH  to 
storms  on  the  eoast  which  rcsalt  only  in  heaps  of  sand, 
while  he  compared  religious  influences  to  the  dew  and 
gontlc  rains  which  beautify  tlie  earth  and  fructify  it. 

Healing  in  their  influences  npon  mc  were  visits  to  tho 
calhe<lral  towns  between  Kdinburgh  and  London.  Tlio 
atmosphere  of  Durham,  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Teter- 
borough,  aided  to  lift  me  out  of  my  depreswion.  In  each 
I  stayed  long  enough  to  attend  the  ealhcdrul  service 
aod  to  enjoy  the  architecture,  the  music,  and  my  recol- 
lections of  previous  visits.  At  Lichfield  ('athedral  t 
beard  Bach's  "Easter  Hymn"  given  beautifully,— and 
it  was  needwl  to  make  up  for  the  sermon  of  a  colonial 
bishop  who,  having  returned  to  England  after  a  long 
Btay  in  his  remote  diocese,  was  fearfully  depressed  by 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  English  tlieology.  His  diHCoarM 
was  one  long  diatribe  against  the  tendency  in  England 
toward  broad-churchmanship.  One  passage  had  rather 
a  comical  effect.  Ue  told,  pathetically,  the  story  of  a 
ser\'ant-girl  waiting  on  the  table  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterburj-,  who,  after  hearing  the  clergymen  prewnt 
dealing  somewhat  freely  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity,  rushed  out  into  the  passufn^  and  recited  loudly  the 
Nicene  Treed  to  atrengthen  her  faith.  I,  too,  felt  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  strengthen  mine  after  tfai>> 
tirade,  and  fortunately  rtrolled  across  the  meAdowi  to 
the  little  Charrb  of  St.  Chad,  and  there  took  part  in  a 
lovely  "Flower  Ser\-ice.*'  ended  by  a  very  sweet,  kiodty 
sermoD  to  the  <^ildren  from  the  fatherly  old  rector  of 
the  parish,  Xothiog  eoold  be  better  in  its  way, 
took  the  iufU  of  the  tDOffnifl|;  sntDcn  ont  of  nr 
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Of  vbHoos  cxperieoccs  iu  London,  the  one  of  most  in- 
terest t«  me  was  a  viait  to  tlie  ITonse  of  Comnions,  where 
tJie  Irish  Home  Rulers  were  attempting  to  bait  Mr.  Bal- 
foar,  the  government  leader.  One  after  another  they 
arose  and  attacked  him  bitterly  in  all  the  moods  and 
tenses,  with  alleged  facts,  insinuations,  and  dcnnneiations. 
Notliing  oonid  be  better  than  his  way  of  taking  it  all. 
He  sat  qnietly,  looking  at  liis  cnemiee  with  a  placid  tanile, 
and  then,  when  they  were  fully  dour>,  rose,  and  before  ho 
had  spoken  five  miuutex  his  reply  had  tlie  elTei-t  of  a  mus- 
ket-shot upon  a  bubble.  It  was  evident  that  these  pa- 
triots were  hardly  taken  Beriously  even  by  their  own  side, 
and,  in  faet,  did  not  take  themselves  seriously.  I  thea 
realized  as  never  l)efore  the  real  reasons  why  the  ora- 
torical and  other  demonstrations  of  Irish  leaders  have 
Bocotnplishe<l  so  little  for  their  country. 

A  Liberal  political  meeting  iu  Holboru  also  interested 
me.  The  main  speaker  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Earl  Compton,  who  was  standing  for  Par- 
liament. His  speech  was  all  good,  but  its  best  point  was 
his  answer  to  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  a^ked  htm  if  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  tlie  abolition  of  tlie  House  of 
Lords.  That  would  seem  a  trying  queftion  to  the  heir 
of  a  marquisate;  but  he  answered  instantly  and  calmly: 
"As  to  the  House  of  Loi'ds,  better  try  first  to  mend  it, 
and,  if  wo  cannot  luend  it,  end  it." 

He  was  followed  by  a  Home  Ruler,  Father  McFadden, 
whose  speech,  being  simply  anti-British  rant  from  end 
to  end,  must  have  cost  many  votes :  and  I  was  not  sur- 
])rised  when,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  his  bishop  recalled 
him  to  Ireland. 

Very  pleasing  to  me  were  sundry  excursions.  At 
Rugby  I  was  intensely  interested  iu  the  scenes  of  Ar- 
nold's activity.  He  had  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
my  own  life,  and  a  new  inspiration  came  amid  the  scenes 
so  familiar  to  him,  and  espeiMally  in  the  clmi)el  where  he 
pi-eached. 

Visiting  some  old  friends  io  Hampshire,  I  drove  with 
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ibem  to  Setborne,  stood  by  tlie  grave  of  Gilbert  White, 
and  eat  in  his  charming  old  hoDse  in  that  beautiful  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

Most  sootbing  in  its  effect  open  me  was  a  visit  to  Stoke 
Pogis  churcbyard  and  the  grave  of  Thomas  Gray.  The 
"Elegy"  has  never  since  my  boyhood  lost  its  hold  upon 
me,  and  my  feelings  of  love  for  its  author  were  deepened 
as  I  read  the  inscription  placed  by  him  upon  his  mother's 
monnmcnt : 

"The  tender  mother  of  many  children,  only  one  of 
whom  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her.'* 

A  Sunday  afternoon  in  Kennal  Qreen  cemetery,  with 
a  visit  to  the  gra%'es  of  Thackeray,  Thomas  Hood,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  roused  thoughts  on  many  things. 

Somewhat  later,  revisiting  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips's 
"Bungalow"  at  Brighton,  I  met  at  his  table  the  most 
bitter  and  yet  one  of  the  most  just  of  all  crititrs  of  Car- 
lyle  whom  I  have  ever  known.  Ho  spoke  especially  of 
Carlyle's  treatment  of  his  main  historical  aothorities,— 
many  of  them  admirable  and  excellent  men,— and  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  Carlyle,  having  nsed  the  results  of  the 
life*work  of  these  scholars,  then  enjoyed  ponring  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  over  them;  he  also  referred  to  Car- 
lyle's address  to  the  Scotch  students,  in  which  he  told 
them  to  study  the  patents  of  nobility  for  the  deeds  which 
made  the  nobility  of  England  great,  bnt  did  not  reveal 
to  them  the  fact  that  tlie  expressions  in  these  patents 
were  stereotyped,  and  the  same,  dnring  many  years,  for 
men  of  the  most  different  qualities  and  services. 

Running  up  to  Cambridge  for  a  day  or  two,  and  din- 
ing with  Oscar  Browning  at  King's  College,  I  after- 
ward saw  at  his  rooms  a  collection  of  intensely  interest* 
iog  papers,  and,  among  others,  reports  of  BritiMh  spies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America.  Very  curi- 
ous, among  these,  was  a  letter  from  the  British  minister 
at  Berlin  in  those  days,  who  detailed  a  burglary  which 
he  had  caused  in  that  capital  in  order  to  obtain  the  papers 
of  the  American  envoy  and   copies  of  American  de- 
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BpatcJios.  The  corrcsi>ondcm'0  also  kIkjwwI  tliat  Freder- 
ick the  Qr«»t  was  much  TifX(>d  at  the  vbolc  matter;  that 
the  British  ministry  at  homo  thought  thoir  envoy  too 
enterprising;  that  ho  camo  near  resigning;  but  thai  the 
whole  matter  finally  blew  over.  This  wa«  brought  back 
to  me  somewhat  later  at  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Tlistori- 
ca!  Society,  where  the  pn'sident,  Lord  Abordare,  recalled 
a  story  bearing  ou  thi»  matter.  It  van  that  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  British  minister  at  his  court  greatly 
disliked  each  other,  and  that  on  llieir  meeting  one  day  the 
old  King  asked,  "Who  is  tliis  Hyder  AU  who  is  making 
yon  British  so  much  trouble  in  Indial"  to  which  the  bold 
Briton  answered:  "Sire,  ho  is  only  an  old  tyrant  who, 
8ft«r  robbing  his  neighl)ors,  is  now  falling  into  bis  do- 
tage" {"Sire,  c€  »'e«(  qti'un  ineus  li/ran  qui,  apres  avoir 
pille  ses  voisins,  commence  a  radoter"). 

Having  made  with  my  nephew  a  rapid  excursion  on 
the  Continent,  up  the  Rhine,  and  as  far  as  Munich,  I  re- 
turned to  see  him  off  on  his  return  journey  to  America, 
and  then  settled  down  for  several  weeks  in  London.  It 
was  in  the  early  autumn,  Parliuuient  had  adjourned,  most 
people  of  note  bud  left  town,  and  I  was  left  to  myself  as 
completely  as  if  T  had  h^en  in  the  depths  of  a  forest 
Looking  out  over  Trafalgar  S<iuare  from  my  pleasant 
rooms  at  Morley's  Hotel,  with  all  the  hurry  and  busllo 
of  a  great  city  going  on  boneath  my  window,  I  was  sim- 
ply a  hermit,  and  now  found  myself  able  to  resume  the 
work  which  for  so  many  years  had  occupied  my  leisure. 
At  the  British  Museum  I  enjoyed  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities there  given  for  in^'estigation ;  and  there,  too,  I 
found  an  admirable  helper  in  <'©rtain  lines  of  work— my 
friend  F'rofessor  Hudson,  since  of  Stanford  University, 
California. 

The  only  place  where  T  was  at  all  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world  wa.s  at  the  AUieuxum  Club ;  but  the  main 
attraction  there  was  the  library. 

Now  came  a  sudden  change  in  all  my  plans.  My 
health  having  weakened  somewhat  under  the  influence 
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of  (bis  rather  sedentary  life  in  Ibe  LondoD  fog,  I  c!Od- 
salted  two  emineDt  phTsiciaos,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  and  each  advised  and  even  urged 
me  to  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt.  Sbortly  came  a  letter 
from  my  friend  Profeshor  Willard  Fisko,  ut  Floremre, 
saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  with  me.  This  was 
indeed  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  he  had  visited  Kgypt 
again  and  again,  nud  was  not  only  the  beat  of  guides,  but 
the  most  charming  of  companions.  My  decision  was 
instantly  taken,  and,  having  finished  one  or  two  chapters 
of  my  book,  I  left  London  and,  by  the  way  of  the  St 
Gotthard,  soon  reached  Florence.  Thence  to  Kome,  Na- 
ples, and,  after  a  charming  drive,  to  Castellammare,  Sor* 
rento,  Amalfi,  and  Salerno,  whence  we  went  by  rail  to 
Brindisi,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  od 
the  Ist  of  January,  1880. 

Now  came  a  new  chapter  in  my  life.  This  journey  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  my  thinking.  I  became  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  continuity  of  historical  causes,  and  real- 
ized more  and  more  how  easily  and  naturally  have  grown 
the  myths  and  legends  which  have  delayed  the  unbiased 
observation  of  human  events  and  the  scientific  investi- 
gation of  natural  laws.  On  a  Nile  boat  for  many  weeks, 
with  scholars  of  high  character,  and  with  an  excellent 
library  about  me,  I  found  not  only  a  refuge  from  trouble 
and  sorrow,  bnt  a  portal  to  new  and  most  fascinating 
studies. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  life  of  old  Egypt  which  interested 
me:  the  scenes  in  modem  Eastern  life  also  gave  a  needed 
change  in  ray  environment.  At  Cairo,  in  the  bazaar, 
in  contact  with  the  daily  life,  which  seemed  like  a  chapter 
ont  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  also  in  the  modem 
part  of  the  city,  in  contact  with  the  newer  life  of  Egypt, 
among  Knglish  and  Egyptian  functionaries,  there  was 
constant  stiniulus  to  fruitful  trains  of  thought 

For  oar  journey  of  five  weeks  upon  the  Nile  we  had 

what  was  called  a  "special  Btcamcr,"  the  Sethi;  and 
tL-a 
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for  our  oompanions,  some  fourteen  Amoricans  and  Eng- 
lish—all  on  friendly  terms.  Every  day  came  new  sub- 
jects of  tJiought,  and  nearly  every  waking  moment  came 
some  new  stimulus  to  observation  and  refieetion. 

Deeply  impressoil  on  my  mind  is  the  accoimt  given  me 
by  Brugsch  Bey,  assistant  director  of  tbe  Egyptian  Mu- 
senm,  of  the  amazing  find  of  antiquities  two  or  three 
years  before— perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery  ever 
made  in  arelueology.  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  mnseum 
authorities  had  for  some  time  noted  that  tourists  com- 
ing down  the  river  were  bringing  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  workmanship;  and  this  led  to  a  sus- 
picioD  that  the  Arabs  about  tbe  first  cataract  had  dis- 
oovered  a  new  tomb.  For  a  long  time  nothing  definite 
could  be  fouud;  but,  at  last,  vigorous  measures  having 
been  taken,— measures  which  Bnigsch  Bey  did  not  ex- 
plain, but  which  [  could  easily  understand  tn  be  the  time- 
honored  method  of  tying  up  the  principal  functionaries 
of  the  region  to  tlicir  palm-trees  and  whipping  them  nntil 
they  confessed, —the  disoovery  was  revealed,  and  Brugsch 
Bey,  having  gone  np  the  Nile  to  the  place  indicated,  was 
taken  to  what  appeared  to  bo  a  well ;  and,  having  been 
let  down  into  it  by  ropes,  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  ar- 
tificial cavern,  not  beautified  and  adorned  like  the  royal 
tombs  of  that  region,  but  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock.  It 
teas  filled  with  sarcophagi,  and  at  first  sight  of  them  he 
was  almost  paralyzed.  For  they  bore  the  names  of  sev- 
eral among  the  most  eminent  early  sovercignH  and  mem- 
bers of  sovereign  farailios  of  the  greatest  days  of  Kgypt. 
The  first  idea  which  took  hold  of  Brugsch 's  mind  while 
stunned  by  this  revelation  was  that  he  was  dreaming; 
but,  having  soon  convinced  himself  that  be  was  awake, 
he  then  thought  that  he  must  be  in  some  state  of  hallu- 
cination after  death— that  he  bad  suddenly  lost  his  life, 
and  that  his  soul  wan  wandering  amid  shadow?.  Rnt 
this,  too,  he  soon  found  unlikely.  Then  came  over  him 
a  sense  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  discovery 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne.    He  conld  stay  in  the  cavern 
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no  longer;  and,  having  gone  to  tiie  entrance  of  tbo 
veil  and  signaled  to  the  men  above,  lie  vras  drawn  up, 
and,  arriving  at  the  surface,  gasped  out  a  command  to 
them  all  to  leave  hiiu.  He  tlien  sal  down  iu  the  desert 
to  secure  the  calm  required  for  further  tbonght;  aud, 
finally,  having  become  more  composed,  returned  to  Uie 
wurk,  and  the  mummies  of  Hamesea  Ibe  (ircat  and  of 
the  other  royal  personages  were  taken  from  their  tem- 
porary home,  carried  down  tlie  river,  aud  placed  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo. 

Another  experience  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  I 
had  passed  a  day  with  the  Egyptian  minister  of  public 
instruction,  Artin  Pawba,  at  the  great  technical  school 
of  Cairo,  which,  under  the  charge  of  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  is  training  admirably  a  considerable  number 
of  Kgj-ptians  in  various  arts  applied  to  industry;  and, 
at  luncheon,  I  had  noticed  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  the 
Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  ropreaoutiug  him  as  most  com- 
manding in  manner— over  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  a 
gorgeous  uniform.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  went 
to  dine  with  tlie  Khedive,  and,  entering  the  reception- 
rooms,  found  a  targe  assemblage,  and  was  welcomed  by 
a  kindly  little  man  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  in  the  plain- 
est of  uniforms,  who,  as  I  supposed,  was  the  prime  min- 
ister, Kiaz  Pasha.  Uis  greeting  was  cordial,  and  we  were 
soon  in  close  conversation,  I  giving  him  especially  the 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  school,  asking  ques- 
tions and  making  suggestions.  He  entered  very  heartily 
into  it  all,  and  detained  me  long,  1  wondering  constantly 
where  the  Khedive  might  be.  Presently,  the  great  doors 
having  been  flung  open  and  dinner  annoum-ed,  each  gen- 
tleman liatitened  to  the  lady  asKigned  him,  and  alt  inarched 
out  together,  my  thought  being,  '*Tliis  is  tlie  Oriental  way 
of  entertaining  strangers ;  we  shall,  no  doubt,  ftnd  the  sov- 
ereign on  his  throne  at  the  table."  But,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  first  place  at  the  table  was  taken  by  the  unas- 
muuing  little  man  with  whom  I  bad  been  talking  so  freely. 
At  first  1  was  somewhat  abashed,  though  the  miatak« 
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vas  a  very  uatural  one.  The  fact  was  that  I  had  been  com- 
pletely uuder  tlie  iniprcH»i<ni  made  upon  me  by  Uie  ideal- 
ized portrait  of  tlio  Kiiedivv  at  the  tcclmical  school,  and 
the  thought  had  never  entered  my  mind  that  the  real 
Khedive  might  be  physically  fur  inferior  to  tlie  ideal. 
But  no  harm  was  done;  for,  after  dinner,  he  came  to  me 
again  and  renewed  the  conversation  with  especial  cor- 
diality. 1  also  had  a  long  talk  with  the  real  Biaz,  and 
found  him  intelligent  and  broad-minded.  One  thing  he 
said  amused  me.  It  was  that  ho  especially  liked  to  wel- 
come Americans,  becauKe  they  were  not  seeking  to  exploit 
the  country. 

In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  Ameri- 
can and  Knglt»h  miBsionariett,— among  tliem  my  old  Yale 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Jessup,  who  has  for  so  many  yeara 
rendered  admirable  iiervifes  nt  Beyrout;  but  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  was  a  lecture  which  1  heard  from  Dr. 
Grant,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  physician  connected  with 
tlio  mission.  It  was  oo  the  subject  of  the  Kg>'ptiaa  Trini- 
ties. The  doctor  explained  them,  as  well  as  the  Trimurtia 
of  India,  by  exprcssiug  his  belief  that  when  the  Almighty 
came  down  in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  refresh  himself  by 
walking  and  talking  with  Adum  in  tlie  garden  of  Eden, 
he  revealed  to  the  man  he  had  made  some  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  divine  exititence,  and  that  these  had 
"leaked  out"  to  men  who  took  tbem  into  other  oountrieH, 
and  there  taught  them! 

I  ultio  found  at  Cairo  another  especially  interesting 
man  of  a  very  difTerent  sort,  an  Armenian,  Mr.  Nimr; 
and,  on  visiting  liini,  was  amaz4Hl  tu  And  in  his  library 
a  large  collection  of  Kuglish  and  French  books,  scientific 
and  literary— among  them  tlie  "New  York  Scientific 
Monthly  ' '  containing  my  own  articles,  which  he  had  done 
me  tlie  honor  to  read.  I  found  that  he  had  been,  at  an 
earlier  i>eriod,  a  professor  at  the  college  established  by 
the  American  Protestant  missionaries  at  Beyront;  but 
tliat  he  and  several  others  who  had  come  to  adopt  the 
Darwinian  h>'pot}ie8is  were  on  that  account  turned  out 
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of  their  8itaations,  and  that  be  had  taken  refuge  in  Cairo, 
wliere  he  was  publishing,  in  Arahic,  a  daily  newspaper, 
a  weekly  literary  magazine,  and  a  monthly  scientific  joar* 
nal.  I  WS8  much  struck  by  oDe  remark  of  his— which 
was,  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  East,  as  the  only  uieaiis  of  bring- 
ing Christians  and  Mohammedans  together  under  the 
samo  roof  for  mutual  help,  with  the  feeling  that  they 
were  children  of  the  same  Qod.  He  told  me  that  the  worst 
opposition  he  bad  mot  came  from  a  very  excellent  Protes- 
tant misi^ionar)',  who  bad  publicty  insisted  that  the  God 
worshiped  by  tlie  Mohammedans  was  not  the  Qod  wor- 
shii>ed  by  Christians.  This  reminded  me  of  a  sermon 
which  one  of  niy  friends  heard  in  Strasbarg  Cathedral, 
in  which  a  priest,  reproving  his  Catholic  hearers  for  en- 
tering into  any  relations  with  Protestants,  especially  op- 
posed the  idea  that  they  worsbijied  the  same  Ood,  and 
insisted  that  the  God  of  the  Catholics  and  the  God  of 
the  Protestants  are  two  different  beings. 

Among  the  tliing)<  which  gave  me  a  real  enjoyment  at 
tbis  period,  and  aided  to  revive  my  interest  in  the  world 
about  me,  was  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  Cairo  and 
its  neighborhood.  Nothing  could  be,  in  its  way,  more 
beautiful.  I  had  never  before  realize<l  how  much  beauty 
is  obtainable  under  the  limitations  of  Mohammedanism; 
the  exquisite  tracery  and  fretwork  of  the  Saracenic  pe- 
riod were  a  constant  joy  to  me,  and  happily,  as  there  had 
been  no  ''restorers,"  everything  remained  as  it  bad  left 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  genius  who  created  it. 

In  this  older  architecture  a  thousand  things  interested 
me;  bnt  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  by  the  tombs 
at  Beni  HaH.<ian,  as  showing  the  historical  linking  to- 
gether of  human  ideas  both  in  art  and  science— the  de- 
velopment of  one  period  out  of  another.  Up  to  the  time 
of  my  seeing  them  I  had  supixiseil  that  the  Doric  archi- 
tecture of  Greece?,  and  especially  the  Doric  coloran,  was 
of  Greek  creation;  now  I  saw  the  proof  that  it  waa 
evolved  out  of  an  earlier  form  upon  the  lower  Nile,  which 
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bA«J  itself,  doubtless,  becD  developed  out  of  forms  yet 
earlier. 

At  one  tluDg  I  was  especially  surprised.  I  found  that, 
exoellniit  eh  are  our  mitisionaries  iu  those  regions,  Uieir 
«ork  bas  not  at  all  been  what  those  vbo  send  Uieiu  bave 
supposed.  No  Mohammedan  converts  are  made.  Indeed, 
Kliuuld  the  good  mit^sionaries  at  Cairo  wake  up  Komu  iiue 
monuDg  in  the  spacious  quarters  for  wbicb  they  are  so 
largely  indebted  fo  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  and  find  that 
they  had  converted  a  Mohammedan,  they  would  be  filled 
■with  consternation.  They  would  possibly  be  driven  from 
the  country.  The  real  Mohammedan  cannot  be  con- 
verted. There  were,  indeed,  a  few  persons,  here  and 
there,  dainiing  to  be  converted  .lews  or  MohammedaDs; 
but  we  were  always  warned  against  them,  even  by  Chris- 
tians, a8  far  less  trustworthy  tlian  those  who  were  true 
to  their  original  faith.  Whatever  good  is  done  by  the 
missionaries  is  done  thn>ugh  their  schools,  to  which  come 
many  children  of  the  Copts,  with  perhaps  a  certain  nuro- 
her  of  Mohnuimwinns  desirous  of  learning  English ;  and 
the  greateat  of  American  missioDary  successes  is  doubt- 
less Robert  College  at  Constantinopte,  which  has  certainly 
done  a  very  noble  work  among  the  more  gifted  young 
men  of  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Several  times  I  attended  service  in  the  Uniteil  Fres- 
bytcrian  church  at  Cairo,  and  fonnd  it  hard,  unattractive, 
and  little  likely  to  influenoe  any  considerahlH  number  of 
persons,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  tJie  preachers,  as  a  rule,  were  entirely  oat  of 
the  current  of  modern  theological  and  religious  thought, 
and  that  even  the  best  and  noblest  of  them  represented 
ideas  no  longer  held  by  their  leading  corotigiouists  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Eg>'pt,  we  left  Alex- 
andria for  Athens,  where  I  enjoyed,  during  a  consid- 
erable stay,  the  ad%'antages  of  the  library  at  the  American 
School  of  Archfl'oloffv,  and  the  companionship  of  my 
friend  Professor  Waldstein,  now  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
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sity.  Very  delightful  also  were  excursions  with  my  old 
Tale  companioQ,  Walker  Feame,  our  minister  iu  Greece, 
and  his  oliarming  family,  to  the  Acropolis,  the  Theater 
of  Dionysus,  the  Bay  of  Salamia,  Megara,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  An  especial  advantage  we  had  in  the 
companion  ship  of  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whose  comments  on  all  these  places  were  mo«t 
suggestive. 

Very  interesting  to  me  was  nn  interview  with  Trioon- 
pis,  the  jn-ime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  His  talk  on  the 
condition  of  things  in  Greece  was  that  of  a  broad-minded 
statesman.  Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  state,  he  said  tliat  the  church  had  kept 
the  language  and  the  nationality  of  the  people  alive  dur- 
ing the  Turkish  occupation,  but  tliat,  in  spite  of  it^  ser- 
vices, it  had  never  been  allowed  to  domineer  over  the 
country  politically;  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  push- 
ing railway  communications  into  Kurope,  and  lamented 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  Turkey.  His  remi- 
niscences of  Mr.  Ruchanan  and  Mr.  Dallas,  whom  he  had 
formerly  known  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  during  his 
stay  as  minister  in  London,  were  especially  interesting. 

The  most  imi)ortant  "function"  T  saw  was  the  sol- 
emn "Te  Deum"  at  the  cathedral  ou  the  anniversary  of 
Greek  indei>endence,  the  Ring,  Queen,  and  court  being 
present;  but  I  was  less  impressed  by  their  devotion  than 
by  the  irreverence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, who,  at  the  close  of  the  scrWce,  walked  about  in 
the  church  witli  their  hats  on  their  heads.  As  to  the 
priests  who  swarmed  about  us  in  their  Byzantine  cos- 
tumes and  long  hair,  T  was  reminded  of  a  sententious 
Moslem  remark  regarding  tbem:  "Much  hair,  little 
brains." 

On  Good  Friday  I  visited  Mars  Hill  and  mused  for  an 
hour  over  what  has  come  from  the  sermon  once  pr- 
there. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  we  left  the  Pineu 
passing  through  the  .£gean  on  a  most  bea 
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rived  in  Constantinople,  wliore  I  made  tlie  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Straus,  our  minister  at  that  capital.  Thas  began 
a  friemlship  which  1  have  ever  since  greatly  prized.  Mr. 
Straus  introduced  mo  to  two  of  the  most  iutoreating 
men  I  have  ever  met ;  the  first  of  tiiese  being  Hamdi  Bey, 
director  oE  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
Meeting  him  at  Mr.  Straus's  table  and  in  his  own  house, 
I  heard  him  discuss  sundry  questions  relating  to  modern 
art— better,  in  some  respects,  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  known.  Never  have  I  heard  more  admirably 
diacriminatlug  judgments  upon  various  modern  schoola 
of  painting  than  those  which  he  then  gave  me. 

The  other  person  to  whom  Mr.  Straus  introduced  me 
was  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  William  White,  who 
was  very  hospitable,  and  revealed  to  me  much  in  life  and 
literature.  One  thing  especially  surprised  me— namely, 
that  tliough  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  ha<l  a  great  admiration 
for  Rcnan's  writings,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  reader, 
Here,  too,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  whom  I  had  met  elsewhere. 
Curious  was  an  evening  visit  to  the  liussian  Euibas.sy, 
Mrs.  Straux  being  carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  her  huMhand 
walking  beside  her  in  evening  dress  at  one  door,  I  at 
the  other,  and  a  kavass,  witli  drawn  sword,  marching 
at  tlie  bead  of  the  procession. 

While  the  Mohammedan  liistory  revealed  in  Coa8taa> 
tinople  gave  me  frequent  subjects  of  thought,  I  was  more 
constantly  carried  back  to  the  Byzantine  period.  For 
there  was  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia !  No  edifice  baa  ever 
impressed  me  more;  indeed,  in  many  respects,  none  has 
over  impressed  me  so  much.  Bearing  in  mind  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  architecture,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  in- 
teresting church  in  the  world.  Though  smaller  than  St. 
Peter's  at  Home,  it  is  vastly  more  impressive.  Taking 
into  account  the  view  as  one  enters,  embracing  the  lofty 
vaults  retreating  on  all  sides,  the  arches  springing  above 
our  heads,  and,  crowning  all,  the  dome,  which  opens 
fully  upon  the  sight  immediately  upon  passing  the  door- 
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way,  it  is  certainly  the  most  overpowering  of  Christian 
eharcfacs.  Gibbon's  pictures  tlironged  upon  me,  and  very 
vividly,  as  I  visited  the  gronnd  where  formerly  stood 
the  Great  Cinnis,  and  noted  the  remains  of  monuments 
where  the  "Bines"  and  "Qreous"  convulsed  the  city  with 
their  bloody  faction  lights,  and  where  squabbling  Chris- 
tian sects  prci>arc<J  the  way  for  that  Turkish  dominion 
which  has  now  burdened  this  weary  earth  for  more  tbau 
five  hundred  years. 

From  Constantinople,  by  Buda-Pesth,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Ulm.  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  Paris,  stopping  in 
each  of  these  cities,  mainly  for  hook-hunting.  At  Munich 
T  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Royal  Library,  where 
various  rare  works  relatitig  to  the  bcanug  of  theology 
on  civilization  were  placed  at  my  disposal;  and  at  Frank- 
fort added  largely  to  my  library— especially  mono- 
graphs on  Egypt  and  illuminated  mannscripts  of  the 
middle  ages. 

At  Paris  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  in  full  blast.  As 
to  the  American  exhibit,  there  were  some  things  to  be 
lamented.  Our  "commission  of  oxporta"  was  in  part 
remarkably  well  chosen;  among  them  being  a  number 
of  the  best  men  in  their  departments  that  America  has 
produced :  hut,  on  the  other  band,  there  were  some  who 
bad  evidently  been  foisted  u[>on  tlie  President  by  politi- 
cians in  remote  States  — so-called  "  experts,"  yet  as  un- 
fit as  it  is  imssible  to  conceive  any  human  beings  to  be. 
One  of  these,  who  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
important  Amerieari  departments,  was  utterly  helpless. 
Day  in  and  day  out,  he  sat  in  a  kind  of  daze  at  the  Ameri- 
can  headqnarters,  doing  nothing— indeed,  evidently  in- 
capable of  doing  anything.  One  or  two  of  his  associates, 
as  well  as  sundrj'  Frenchmen,  asked  n:e  to  aid  in  gelling 
his  department  into  some  ord«r;  anj  this,  though  greatly 
pressed  for  time,  I  did,- devoting  to  the  task  several 
days  which  1  could  ill  afTurd. 

Very  happy  was  I  over  one  improvement  which  the 
United  States  had  made  since  the  former  exposition,  at 
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vhicli  I  liad  myself  been  a  comniissioDer.  Then  all  la- 
mented and  apologized  for  ttie  conditioD  of  tlio  Amen- 
can  Art  Gallery;  now  there  was  qo  ocetl  eitbcr  of  lamen- 
tiition  or  ai>oIogy,  for  tliere,  in  all  Uieir  ljeaut>',  were 
portraits  by  Sargent,  and  Oari  Meloliera'a  picture  of  "A 
Communion  Day  in  Holland"— the  latter  toachiag  tho 
deep  plaees  of  the  human  heart.  Ah  I  was  sitting  before 
it  one  day,  au  English  gentleman  came  with  bis  wife  and 
Bat  beside  me.  Presently  I  heard  him  say:  "Of  all  tho 
pietures  in  the  entire  ex]>osition,  this  takes  the  strongest 
hold  upon  me."  Many  other  American  pictures  were 
also  objects  of  pride  to  us.  1  found  oor  minister,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  very  hospitable,  and  at  his  house  became 
acquainted  with  various  interesting  Americans.  At 
President  Carnot's  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee 
I  also  met  several  personages  worth  knowing,  and 
among  them,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Senator  John 
Sherman. 

During  this  stay  in  Paris  I  took  part  in  two  commem- 
orations. First  came  the  Fourth  of  July,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  old  ciistoin  wbieb  1  had  known  so  woU 
in  my  student  days,  the  American  colony  visited  the 
cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  and  laid  wreaths  npon  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette,— the  American  band  performing  a 
dirge,  and  onr  marines  on  dnty  firing  a  farewell  volley. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  wann  and  hearty  tribute.  A  week 
later  was  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Camille  Desmon- 
lins  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Hoyal,— this  being  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  llie  day  on  which,  in  that 
garden.— and,  indeed,  on  that  spot,  before  the  Cafe  Foy,^ 
he  had  roused  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  Bastille  and 
begnn  the  whirlwind  which  finally  swept  away  so  much 
and  so  many,  including  himself  and  his  beloved  Lucille. 
Poor  Camille,  orating,  gesticulating,  and  looking  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  was  one  of  the  tittle  great 
men  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions  and 
so  insignificant  afterward.  It  was  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  old  legends  regarding  him,  the  French  hud  ceased 
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to  care  for  liim;  I  was  surprised  at  the  smaJl  number 
present,  and  at  tbe  languid  interest  even  of  these. 

Among  itiy  most  delightful  rcminisceuces  of  tliJH  |i«riod 
are  my  walks  and  talks  with  my  old  Vale  and  Paris  stu- 
dent friend  of  nearly  forty  years  before,  Randall  Gib- 
son, who,  having  been  a  general  in  (he  Confederate  ser- 
vice, was  now  a  United  States  senator  from  Loiiisiana. 
Kevisitiug  our  old  liaunts,  especially  the  Sorbonne,  tlio 
Pantheon,  St  Sulpice,  and  other  monuments  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  we  spoke  much  of  (lays  gone  by,  he  giving  me 
most  iuterenting  reminiscences  of  our  Civil  War  period 
as  seen  from  the  Southern  side.  One  or  two  of  the  things 
be  told  me  are  especially  fastened  in  my  mind.  The  first 
was  that  as  he  sat  with  other  officers  over  the  camp-fire 
night  after  night,  discussing  the  war  and  their  hopes 
regarding  the  future,  all  agreed  that  when  the  Confed- 
eracy obtained  its  indejiendence  there  should  be  no 
"right  of  secession"  in  it.  But  what  interested  me  moat 
was  the  fact  that  he,  a  Democratic  senator  of  the  United 
States,  absolutely  detested  Thomas  .Jefferson,  and,  above 
all  things,  for  the  reason  that  he  considered  Jefferson 
the  real  source  of  tlie  extreme  doctrine  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. Gibson  was  a  tj-pica!  Kentucky  Whig  who,  in 
tbe  Civil  War,  went  with  the  South  from  the  force  of 
family  connections,  friendsliips,  social  relations,  and  the 
like,  but  who  remained,  iu  his  heart  of  hearts,  from  first 
to  last,  deeply  attached  to  the  Union. 

Leaving  Paris,  we  went  together  to  Homburg,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sauford,  our  minister  at  Belgium 
during  the  Civil  War,  one  of  Secretary  Seward's  fore- 
most agent«»  on  the  European  continent  at  that  period. 
His  accounts  of  matters  at  that  time,  especially  of  the 
doings  of  sundry  emissaries  of  the  United  States,  were 
ell  of  them  interesting,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
amusing.  At  Homburg.  too,  I  found  my  successor  in 
the  legation  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Pendleton,  who.  though  his 
mind  remained  clear,  was  slowly  dying  of  paralysis. 

Thence  with  Gibson  and  Sanford  down  the  Rhine  to 
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Mr.  Sanford's  country-seat  in  Belgiam.  It  was  a  most 
beantifnl  place,  a  lordly  chateau,  snperbly  bnilt,  fitted, 
and  fumiBhed,  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  a  score 
of  gueets,  and  yet  the  rent  be  paid  for  it  was  bnt  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  It  had  been  built  by  a  prince  at 
such  cost  that  he  himself  conld  not  afford  to  live  in  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  rent  it  for  what  he  conld  get  Thence 
we  made  our  way  to  London  and  New  York. 
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yl  KBIVJNG  nt  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  18H9,  I  was 
Xi.  Boon  settled  at  my  awustomed  work  io  tlie  nniver- 
sity,— devoting  myself  to  new  chapters  of  my  book  aud 
to  BUitdry  coarses  of  lectures.  Early  in  the  following 
year  I  began  a  o^mrse  before  the  University  of  I'cunsyl- 
vania;  and  my  slay  in  Philadelphia  was  rendered  very 
agreeable  by  various  new  aoquaintanees.  Interesting  to 
me  was  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Dr.  Hyan.  Din- 
ing in  hiH  company,  I  referred  admiringly  to  hlo  cathe- 
dral, which  1  had  recently  visited,  but  spoke  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  defective  mode  of  placing  the  dome 
u|K>n  tite  building;  whereupon  he  made  one  of  the  most 
tolerable  Latiu  puns  I  have  ever  heard,  saying  that  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  both  the  oave  and  the  dome  his 
predecessors  were  hampered  by  lack  of  money,— that,  in 
fact,  they  were  greatly  troubled  by  the  »€.i  angusta  domi. 
Interesting  also  was  attendance  upon  the  conference  at 
Lake  Mobonk,  whicti  brought  together  a  large  body  of 
leading  men  from  all  i>arts  of  the  country  to  discuss  the 
beat  methodis  of  dealing  witlt  ((uestions  relating  to  the 
freedmeo  and  Indians.  The  president  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Hayes,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
had  known  well  in  former  days,  when  T  served  under 
him  as  minister  to  Qermany,  and  tlie  high  opinion  1  had 
then  formed  of  htm  was  increased  as  I  heard  him  dis* 
CUBS  the  main  questions  before  the  conference.  11  wa^ 
the  f&shioQ  at  one  time  among  blackguards  and  cynics  of 
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both  parties  to  sneer  at  him,  and  this,  doubtlesR,  produced 
some  effect  on  tJie  popular  mind;  but  notliiug  could  be 
more  unjust:  rarely  have  I  met  a  man  in  our  own  or 
any  other  country  who  has  impresswl  me  more  by  the 
qnalities  which  a  true  American  should  mont  desire  iu 
a  President  of  the  United  States;  he  had  what  our  coun- 
try needs  most  in  our  public  men— sobriety  of  judgment 
united  to  the  power  of  calm,  strong  statement 

Thotwo  following  years,  1890-1891,  were  passed  mainly 
at  Corneit,  though  with  excursions  to  various  other  in- 
atitulioDs  where  1  had  bet-n  a«ked  to  give  addresses  or 
lectures;  but  in  February  of  1892,  having  been  invited 
to  lecture  at  Stanford  IFniversity  in  California,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  become  one 
of  the  guests  going  in  his  car  to  the  Pacific  coattt  by  way 
of  Mexico.  Our  party  of  eight,  provided  with  cook,  ser- 
vants,  and  every  comfort,  traveled  altogether  more  than 
twelve  thousand  miles—first  through  the  Central  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  beyond,  then  by  a  scries  of  zigzag  excursions  from 
lower  California  to  the  northern  limits  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  finally  tlirongh  tlie  Rooky  Mountains 
and  the  canons  of  Colorado  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 
Thence  my  compnniontt  went  East  and  I  retumed  alone 
to  Stanford  to  give  my  lectures.  During  this  long  ex- 
ouraion  I  met  many  men  who  greatly  interested  me,  and 
especially  old  student*  of  mine  whom  I  found  everj-whero 
doing  manfully  the  work  for  which  Cornell  had  aided 
to  fit  them.  Never  have  I  felt  more  fully  repaid  for  any 
labor  and  care  I  have  ever  given  to  the  fouuding  and 
development  of  the  university.  Arriving  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  I  said  to  myself,  "Here  certainly  I  shall  not  meet 
any  more  of  my  old  Cornellians";  but  hardly  was  I  set- 
tled in  my  room  when  a  card  came  op  from  one  of  them, 
and  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  doing  honor  to  the  Sil>< 
ley  College  of  the  university  by  superintending  tlie  erec- 
tion of  the  largest  printing-press  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  Mexico,    The  Mexican  capital  interested  me 
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greftlly.  The  cathedral,  which,  op  to  that  time,  I  had  snp* 
posed  to  be  in  a  debased  rt>r!0(m  style,  t  found  to  b«  of  a 
simple,  noble  Renaissance  character,  and  of  real  dignity. 
Being  presented  to  the  President,  Porfirio  Diaz,  1  was 
greatly  impressed  by  his  quiot  strength  and  self-posses- 
Bion,  and  then  understood  for  tlie  first  time  what  had 
wrought  »o  beneficent  a  change  in  his  country.  His  min- 
isters also  impressed  me  favorably,  though  they  were  evi- 
dently overshadowed  by  so  great  a  personality.  One  de- 
tail struck  mo  as  curious :  the  room  in  which  tlie  Prenident 
received  U8  at  the  palace  was  hung  round  with  satin 
draperies  stamped  with  the  crown  and  cipher  of  his  pre- 
dec^saor—the  ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian. 

California  was  a  great  revelation  to  me.  We  arrived 
just  at  the  full  outburst  of  spring,  and  seemed  to  have 
alighted  upon  a  new  placet  Strong  and  good  men  I 
found  there,  building  up  every  sort  of  worthy  enterprise, 
and  especially  their  two  noble  universities,  oue  of  whfch 
was  almost  entirely  officered  by  Cornell  graduates.  To 
this  institution  I  was  attached  by  a  special  tie.  At  vari- 
ous times  the  founders.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford, 
had  consulted  me  on  problems  arisiug  in  its  development; 
they  had  twice  visited  me  at  Cornell  for  the  purpose  of 
more  full  discussion,  and  at  the  latter  of  the  two  visits 
had  urged  me  to  accept  its  presidency.  This  I  had  felt 
obliged  to  decline.  I  said  to  them  that  the  best  years  of 
my  life  had  been  devoted  to  buildingup  two  universities,— 
Michigan  and  Cornell,— and  that  not  all  the  treasnres  of 
tJie  Pacifi«  coast  would  tempt  me  to  begin  with  another; 
that  this  feeling  was  not  due  to  a  wish  to  evade  any  duty, 
but  to  a  conviction  that  my  work  of  that  sort  was  done, 
and  that  tliere  were  others  who  could  continue  it  far 
better  than  L  It  was  after  this  conversation  that,  on 
tlieir  asking  whether  there  was  any  one  suitable  within 
my  acquaintance,  I  answered,  *'Qo  to  the  University  of 
Indiana;  there  you  will  find  the  presido'  '  old  stu- 

dent of  mine,  David  Starr  Jr  ending 

scientific  men  of  the  country,  aharm- 
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ing  power  of  litorary  expressiou,  with  a  reinjnkable  abil- 
ity m  orgHniziilion,  and  ble»ti«<)  witli  good,  Bound  iterittc. 
Call  him."  TIjoy  took  my  advice,  called  Dr.  Jordan,  ami 
1  foimd  hiiu  at  Hw  niiivursily.  My  Llir»^  wM-ks'  ntuy  in- 
terested ino  more  and  more.  Evening  after  evening  I 
walked  tbroiigli  iLc  cloisters  of  the  greal  quadrangle,  ad- 
miring tbe  tiolidily,  boauly,  and  admirable  arrangcincnt 
of  the  buildings,  and  enjoying  their  lovely  surroundings 
and  the  whole  chanu  of  that  California  atmoMphore. 

The  buildings,  in  siuiptioily,  boAuly,  and  fitness,  far 
surpassed  any  others  which  had  ut  that  time  boon  eree4ed 
for  university  purposes  in  the  United  States;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  when  tlie  entire  plan  is  carried  out,  not  even 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  have  anything  more  beautiful. 
President  Jordan  had  more  than  fulfilled  my  prophecies, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  sec  at  their  daily  work  the 
faculty  he  had  called  together,  The  students  also  greatly 
interested  nie.  When  it  was  first  noised  abroad  tliat 
Senator  Stanford  was  to  found  a  new  university  in  Cali- 
fornia, sundry  Eastern  men  took  a  sneering  tone  and 
said,  "What  will  it  find  to  dot  The  young  men  on  tlio 
Pacific  eoatit  who  are  an  yet  fit  to  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  are  very  few;  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  is  already  languishing  for 
want  of  students."  The  weaknes-s  of  these  views  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that,  at  thiti  hour,  each  of  these  universities  has 
nearly  three  thousand  nudcrgrad nates.  The  erection  of 
Stanford  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  State  University, 
and  both  arc  doing  noble  work,  not  only  for  tlie  Pacific 
coast,  but  for  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy things  in  the  history  of  American  university  e<lu- 
cation  thus  far  is  the  fact  that  the  university  buildings 
erected  by  boards  of  tnistees  in  all  part«  of  the  country 
have,  almost  without  exception,  proved  to  be  mere  jumbles 
of  mean  materials  in  incongruous  styles;  but  to  this  rule 
there  have  been,  mainly,  two  noble  exceptions :  one  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  eye  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  other 
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in  thoBC  buildings  at  Palo  Alto,  itluiined  and  exciciited  un- 
der the  direction  or  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford.  These 
two  groups,  one  in  Virfpnia  and  one  in  California,  with, 
perhaps,  the  new  university  huildingB  at  Philadelphia  and 
Gliicago,  are  almost  Uie  only  homes  of  IcaiTiing  in  the 
United  States  which  are  really  satisfactorj'  from  au  archi- 
tectural ]>oint  of  view. 

The  "City  of  the  Saints,"  which  T  saw  on  my  way, 
had  much  intercBt  for  me.  I  collected  while  there  every- 
thing poitnible  in  the  way  of  publications  beanng  on  Mor- 
monism,  l>eginning  with  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
tJie  "Rook  of  Mormon";  but  nothing  that  1  oould  find  in 
any  of  these  publications  indicated  any  considerable  intel- 
lectual development,  a»  yet. 

More  euoouraging  was  a  rapid  visit,  on  my  way  home, 
to  tbe  Chicago  Exposition  buildings,  which,  though  not  yet 
fully  completed,  were  very  beaotiful ;  and  still  more  plea- 
sure came  from  a  visit  to  the  new  University  of  Chicago, 
which  waa  evidently  beginning  n  most  important  work  for 
American  civilization,  lis  whole  plan  is  renmrkahly  well 
conceived,  and  with  the  means  that  it  is  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing, due  to  the  public  spirit  of  its  main  benefactor  and  a 
multitude  of  others  hardly  second  to  him  io  the  importance 
of  Uieir  gifts,  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence, 
especially  tlironghout  the  Nortliwestern  States.  First  of 
all,  it  will  do  much  to  lift  the  city  in  which  it  stands  out  of 
ita  crude  materialism  into  something  higher  and  better. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  tJial  its  buildings  are  worlJiy  of  it : 
they  seem  likely  to  form  a  fourth  in  tbe  series  of  fit  homes 
for  great  centers  of  advanced  education  in  the  United 
States,— Virginia,  Stanford,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
aylvania  being  the  others. 

Having  returned  to  Cornell,  I  went  on  quietly  with  my 
work  until  autumn,  when,  lo  my  sorprise,  I  received  no- 
lice  that  the  President  had  appointed  me  minister  to  SU 
Petershui^;  aud  on  the  4tli  of  Nuvemlw    *  my 

post  in  that  capital.   Of  my  experien  « 

spoken  elsewhere,  but  have  ^vei 
II -a 
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jonrncys  which  interested  me  at  that  period.  The  firet 
of  tlieKe  waa  id  Uie  Scandinavian  countries.  The  voyage 
of  a  day  and  night  acro^t*  the  Ilaltic  through  the  Aland 
Islands  was  like  u  dream,  the  nortliern  twilight  making 
night  more  beautiful  than  day,  and  the  approach  to  the 
Swedish  capital  being,  next  to  the  approaches  to  Cod- 
etantinople  and  to  Now  York,  tJie  most  beautiful  1  know. 

Very  instructive  lo  me  was  a  visit  to  Upsala—espe- 
ciatly  to  the  university  and  cathedral.  As  to  the  former, 
the  "Codex  of  Ulfilas,"  in  tlie  library,  which  T  had  long 
desired  to  see,  especially  interested  me;  and  visits  to  the 
houses  of  the  various  "nations"  showed  me  that  oat 
of  the  social  needs  of  Swedish  students  in  the  middle 
ages  had  been  developed  something  closely  akin  to  the 
fraternity  houses  which  similar  needs  have  developed 
in  our  time  at  American  imiversities.  The  cathedral, 
containing  the  remains  of  Oustavus  Vasa  and  LiDUfens, 
was  fruitful  in  su^estions.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
I  was  at  that  time  finishing  my  chapter  entitled  "From 
Creation  to  Evolution,"  and  had  been  paying  special  at* 
tention  to  the  ancient  and  mediseval  conceptions  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  a  work  done  by  an  individual 
in  human  form,  laboring  with  his  hands  during  si::  days, 
and  taking  needed  rest  on  the  seventh;  and  here  I  found, 
at  the  side  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  a  delightfully  naiVe 
mediieval  representation  of  the  whole  process,— a  series 
of  medallions  representing  the  Almighty  toiling  like  an 
artisan  on  each  of  the  six  days  and  reposing,  evidently 
very  weary,  on  the  seventh. 

The  journey  across  Sweden,  through  the  canals  and 
lakes,  was  very  restful.  At  Christiania  Mr.  Qade,  the 
American  consul,  who  had  ser\'ed  our  country  so  long 
and  so  honorably  in  that  city,  took  me  under  his  guid- 
ance during  various  interesting  excursions  about  the 
fiords.  At  Gothenburg  I  took  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  their  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ever  obtained. 
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The  whole  old  system  of  aaioous,  gin-shops,  and  the  like, 
with  their  allurements  to  the  drinking  of  adulterated  al- 
cohol, had  been  swept  away,  and  iu  its  place  the  govem- 
meot  had  given  to  a  corporation  the  privilege  of  selling 
pure  liquors  in  a  restricted  nuniher  of  dei^ent  shops,  un- 
der carefully  devised  limitations.  First,  the  liquors  must 
be  fully  tested  for  purity;  secondly,  none  could  be  sold 
to  persons  already  under  tiie  iuiluenee  of  drink;  thirdly, 
uo  intoxicant  could  be  sold  without  soinetlung  to  eat  with 
it,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  Uie  systeiri  being  thus  miti- 
gated. The«e  and  other  restrictions  had  reduced  the 
drink  evil,  as  I  was  assured,  to  a  minimum.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  pro\'iBion  in  tlie  whole  system  was  tliat 
the  company  which  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  was 
not  allowed  to  declare  a  dindcnd  greater  than,  I  believe, 
six  per  cent;  everything  realized  above  this  going  into 
the  public  treasury,  mainly  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
resnlt  of  this  restriction  of  profits  was  that  no  person 
employed  in  selling  ardent  spirits  was  under  the  slight- 
est temptation  to  attract  customers.  E^cb  of  these  aelU 
ers  was  a  salaried  official  and  knew  that  his  place  de- 
pended on  his  adhering  to  the  law  which  forbade  him 
to  sell  to  any  person  already  nnder  the  ioBuence  of  liquor, 
or  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  sales;  and  the  whole 
motive  for  making  men  drunkards  was  tlms  taken  away. 

I  was  assured  by  both  tlie  American  and  British  con- 
suls, as  well  as  by  most  reputable  citizens,  that  this  sys- 
tem had  ^really  diminished  iiitemiM>rance.  Unfortunately, 
since  that  time,  fanatics  have  obtained  control,  and  have 
passed  an  entirely  "prohibitory"  law,  with  the  result,  as 
I  understand,  that  the  community  is  now  discovering 
that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  that  the  worst 
kinds  of  liquors  are  again  sold  by  men  whose  main  mo- 
tive is  to  sell  as  much  as  possibte. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  my  visit  to  Norway  was 
Throndheim.  With  my  paasion  for  Gothic  architecture, 
the  beautiful  little  cathedral,  which  the  authorities  were 
restoring  judiciously,  was  -  \  it  was  all  the 
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more  intereHting  as  contaiDing  one  of  those  ouriositlea 
of  hutnau  civilizotion  vrbicb  have  iiow  become  rare.  In 
one  comer  of  tlie  edifice  ih  h  "holy  well,"  the  pilgrimagw 
to  which  in  tlie  middle  ages  were,  no  doubt,  a  main  »ouroa 
of  the  wealth  of  the  establii^biRent.  The  attendant  tthowa, 
in  the  stonework  close  to  the  well,  Ibo  end  of  a  tube  coming 
from  tlie  npper  part  of  the  catliedral;  and  through  tliis 
tnbo  pious  nionk»  in  the  middk-  agt^K  no  doubt  K)>oke  oraeu- 
lar  words  calculated  to  enhance  t)ie  authority  of  the  saint 
prewiding  over  the  place.  It  was  tlie  t>aine  sort  of  thiug 
M'liich  one  sees  iu  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and 
the  zeal  which  created  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  that 
to-day  oiiginates  the  Hacred  fire  which  always  comes 
down  from  heaven  on  Easter  day  into  the  Greek  church 
at  JeruHaleni,  Uie  liquefaction  of  the  hlood  of  tSt.  Jau- 
uarius  in  the  cathedral  at  Naples,  and  sundry  camp- 
meeting  utterances  and  actions  in  the  United  States, 

Sweden  and  Norway  struck  me  as  possessing,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  satisfat'^ory  civilization  of  modem 
times.  With  a  monarchical  figurehead,  they  are  really  a 
republic.  Here  is  no  overbearing  plutocracy,  no  squalid 
|x)verty.  an  excellent  system  of  e^iucfltion,  liberal  and 
practical,  from  the  local  school  to  the  university,  a  popu- 
lation, to  all  appearance,  healthy,  thrifty,  and  comfort- 
able. 

And  yet  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  re- 
sources of  hnman  folly  are  illimitable.  A  targe  party 
in  Norway  urges  secession  from  Sweden,  and  both  re- 
main divided  from  Denmark,  though  the  three  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  of  the  same  race,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  early  historical  traditions.  And  close  beside 
them  looms  up,  more  and  more  portentous,  tlie  Russian 
colossus,  which,  having  trampled  Swedish  Finland  under 
its  feet,  is  looking  across  the  Scandina^nan  peninsula 
toward  the  good  harbors  of  Norway,  just  opposite  Great 
Britain.  Hussia  has  declared  the  right  of  her  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  niillions  of  people  to  an  ice-free  port  on 
the  Pacific ;  why  shall  she  not  assert,  with  equal  cogency, 
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Ibe  right  of  these  millions  to  bd  ice-free  port  on  the  At- 
laDticT  Why  should  not  these  millions  owd  a  railway 
across  Si-undinavin,  and  a  suilable  territory'  along  the 
line;  and  then,  logically,  all  the  territory  north,  and  as 
much  as  she  needH  of  the  territory  south  of  the  linef  The 
northern  and.  to  some  extent,  the  middle  regions  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  wouhl  tliii»  come  under  the  Hway  of  a  czar 
in  St  Petersburg,  represented  by  some  governor-general 
like  those  who  have  been  tr>'ing  to  show  to  the  Scandi- 
navians of  Finland  that  newspapers  are  useless,  petitions 
inadmissible,  constitutions  a  fetish,  banishment  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  use  of  their  native  language  a  superfluity. 
The  only  sad  thing  in  this  fair  prospect  is  that  it  is  not 
the  objurgatory  Bjomsou,  tlie  philosophic  Ibsen,  and  the 
impulsive  Nansen,  with  their  compatriots,  now  groaning 
under  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "Swedish  tyranny," 
who  would  enjoy  this  Uussiau  liberty,  but  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children. 

At  Copenhagen  I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  Kth- 
nographiir  Museum,  which,  by  its  display  of  the  gradual 
uplifting  of  Hcandinavian  humanity  from  prehistoric 
times,  has  so  strongly  aided  in  enforcing  on  the  world 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  "rise  of  man,"  and  in  bring- 
ing to  naught  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  "fall  of 
man." 

A  short  stay  at  Moscow  added  to  my  Russian  points  of 
view,  it  being  my  second  visit  after  an  inter\'al  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Although  the  city  had  spread  largely,  there 
was  very  little  evidence  of  real  progress:  everywhere 
were  filth,  fetishism,  beggar\%  and  reaction.  The  monu- 
ment to  Alexander  II,  the  great  emancipator,  stood  in  the 
Kremlin,  half  finished;  it  has  since,  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
been  completed;  but  this  has  only  been  after  long  and 
slothful  delays,  and  the  statue  in  St.  Petersburg  has  not 
even  been  begim.  It  is  well  understood  that  one  eau.se 
of  this  delay  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  reactionary 
leadt-TS  in  the  empire  to  glnrify  so  radical  a  movement 
as  tiie  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
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I  bad  one  curious  experience  of  Muscovite  ideas  of 
trade.  Alortcow  i»  eue  of  the  luain  centers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  church  bells  in  whi<:li  the  Russian  peasant 
takes  such  delight;  and,  being  much  interested  in  campa- 
uology,  I  visited  several  of  the  principal  foundries,  and 
vas  delighted  with  the  size  and  workiuauslitp  of  many 
speiniiien!t.  Walking  one  morning  to  the  Kremlin,  I  saw 
at  the  agency  of  one  of  these  eatablishraents  a  bell  weigh- 
ing about  two  hundred  aud  Qfty  pounds,  most  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  such  a  beautiful  example  of  ttie  lieitt  that 
Kussians  can  do  in  this  respect  that  I  went  in  aud  asked 
the  price  of  it  The  price  being  named,  I  said  that  T 
would  take  it.  Thereupon  consternation  was  evident  in 
the  establishment,  and  presently  the  he-ad  of  the  con- 
cern said  to  me  that  they  were  not  sure  that  they  wished 
to  sell  it.  But  1  said,  "You  have  sold  it;  I  asked  you 
what  your  price  was,  you  told  me,  and  I  have  bought  it" 
To  this  he  demurred,  and  finally  refused  altogether  to 
sell  it.  On  going  out,  my  guide  informed  me  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake;  tliat  1  was  myself  the  oausc  of 
the  whole  trouble;  that  if  I  had  ofTered  half  the  price 
named  for  the  bell  I  should  have  secured  it  for  two  thirds ; 
but  that,  as  I  liad  offered  the  entire  priee,  the  people  in 
the  shop  had  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
worth  more  than  they  had  supposed,  that  I  had  detected 
values  in  it  which  they  had  not  realized,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  me  pay  more  for  it  than  the  price  they 
had  asked.  The  result  was  that,  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
a  compromise  having  been  made,  I  bought  it  and  sent  it 
to  the  library  of  Cornell  University,  where  it  is  now  botli 
useful  and  ornamental. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  stay  in  Moscow 
was  my  intercourse  with  Tolstoi,  and  to  this  I  have  de- 
voted a  separate  chapter.' 

One  more  e-x-perience  may  bo  noted.  In  coming  and 
going  on  the  Moscow  railway  I  found,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Ehirope,  that  governmental  control  of  railways  does 
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not  at  all  mean  better  accommodationa  or  lower  fares  than 
wben  such  works  are  under  individaal  control.  The 
prices  for  travel,  as  well  as  for  aleeping-berLlis,  were 
much  higher  on  these  lines,  owned  by  the  government, 
than  on  any  of  our  main  trunk-lines  in  Ameriea,  whirh 
are  controlled  by  private  corporations,  and  the  accom- 
modations were  never  of  a  high  order,  and  sometimes 
intolerable. 

During  this  stay  in  Russia  my  sj-mpathles  were  en- 
listed for  Finland;  but  on  this  subject  1  have  spoken  fully 
elsewhere.' 

Having  resigned  my  position  at  St  Petersburg  in  Oc- 
tober of  1894,  the  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to 
go  with  my  family  to  Italy  for  tlie  winter;  and  several 
months  were  passed  at  Florence,  where  I  revised  and 
finished  the  book  which  had  been  preparing  daring  twenty 
years.  Then  came  a  rapid  run  to  Home  and  through 
Bouthern  Italy,  my  old  haunts  at  Castelluiiimare,  Sorren- 
to, and  Amalfi  being  revisited,  and  sundry  new  excursions 
made.  Among  these  last  was  one  to  Palermo,  where  I 
visited  the  Church  uf  St  Josaphat  This  edifice  greatly 
interested  me  as  a  Christian  church  erected  in  honor  of 
a  Christian  saint  who  was  none  other  than  Buddha.  The 
manner  in  which  tlie  founder  of  that  great  world-religion 
which  preceded  oor  own  was  converted  into  a  Cbristiaa 
saint  and  solemnly  proclaimed  as  such  by  a  long  series 
of  popes,  from  Sixtus  V  to  Pius  IX,  inclusive,  by  virtue 
of  their  infallibility  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
morals,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  things 
in  all  history.' 

At  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  tliis  church ;  but, 
finally,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  the  Commendatore  Marzo,  canon  of  the  Cappella 
Palatina  and  director  of  the  National  Library  at  Palermo, 
he  kindly  took  me  to  the  place.    Over  tbe  entrance  were 
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the  words,  "Divo  Josnpliat'*;  within,  occupying  one  of 
the  places  of  highest  honor,  was  au  altar  to  tho  &aint, 
and  above  it  a  statue  representing  liim  as  a  yonng  prince 
wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a  crucifix.  By  penniftsion 
of  the  aiittioritiea  I  was  allowed  to  send  a  photographer, 
who  took  a  negative  for  mo.  A  remark  of  tlie  Ooninien- 
datore  Marzo  upoo  the  subject  pleased  me  much.  When, 
one  day,  after  showing  me  tlie  treasures  of  his  great 
library,  he  was  dining  with  me,  and  I  pressed  him  for 
particulars  regarding  Rt.  Josaphat,  he  answered,  "He 
cannot  be  the  Jehosliaphat  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  ho 
is  represented  as  a  very  young  man,  and  contemplating 
a  crucifix:  t'  molto  misterioso."  It  was,  after  all,  not  so 
very  mysterious;  for  in  these  later  days,  now  that  the 
"Life  of  Barlaam  and  .losaphat,"  which  dates  from 
monks  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  has  been  compared 
with  Uie  "Life  of  Buddha,"  certainly  written  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  constant  coincidence  in  details,  and 
even  in  phrases,  puts  it  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
St  Josaphat  and  Buddha  arc  one  and  the  same  person. 

Very  suggestive  lo  thought  was  a  visit  to  the  wonder- 
ful cathedral  of  Monreale,  above  Palermo;  for  here,  at 
this  southern  extreme  of  Europe.  I  found  a  conception 
of  the  Almighty  as  an  enlarged  human  being,  subject  to 
hnman  weakness,  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  sculp- 
tures upon  the  cathedral  of  Upsala.  at  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe.  The  whole  inferior  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
is  covered  with  a  vast  sheet  of  mosaii*  dating  from  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  one  series  of  these,  repre- 
senting the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  shown  as  working, 
day  after  day,  like  an  artisan,  and  finally,  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  "resting,"— seated  in  almost  the  exact  attitude  of 
the  "weary  Mercury"  of  classic  sculpture,  with  a  marked 
expression  of  fatigue  upon  his  countenance  and  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  his  body.' 

During  this  journey,  having  revisited  Orvieto,  Perugia, 
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and  AseUi,  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  again  enjoyed 
the  society  of  ray  old  friends,  Professor  Willard  Fiske, 
Professor  Villari,  with  his  acraiiiplished  wif«,  and  Judge 
Sta]lo,  former  minister  of  the  IJuited  States  in  Rome. 

The  great  event  of  this  stay  was  an  earthquake.  Seated 
on  a  pleasant  April  evening  in  my  rooms  at  the  boose 
built  by  Adolphns  Trollope,  near  the  Piazza  dell'  Inde- 
pendenza,  I  heard  what  seemed  at  first  the  rising  of  a 
storm;  then  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind;  then,  as  it 
gi'ew  stronger,  apjiarently  the  gallop  of  a  eoqis  of  cav- 
alry in  the  neighboring  avenue;  but,  almost  instantly,  it 
seemed  to  change  into  the  onrush  of  a  corps  of  artillery, 
and,  a  moment  later,  to  strike  the  house,  liftiug  its  foun- 
dations as  if  by  some  mighty  hand,  and  swaying  it  to  and 
fro,  overj-tbing  croaking,  groaning,  rattling,  and  seeming 
likely  to  fall  in  upon  us.  This  movemeut  to  and  fro,  with 
crastiing  and  screaming  inside  and  outside  tlie  house, 
continued,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  twenty  minutes — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  lasted  hardly  seven  seconds;  bat 
certainly  it  was  the  longest  seven  seconds  I  have  ever 
known.  At  the  first  uplift  of  the  seismic  wave  my  wife 
and  1  rose  from  our  seats,  I  saying,  "Stand  perfectly 
still.*'  Thenceforward,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
of  us  until  all  was  over;  but  many  thoughts  came,— the 
dominant  feeling  being  a  sense  of  our  helplessness  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  powers  of  nature.  Neither  of 
us  bad  any  hope  of  escaping  alive;  but  we  calmly  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  thinking  each  moment  would  be 
the  last.  As  I  look  back,  our  resignation  and  i>erfect 
quiet  still  surprise  me.  That  room,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Villino  Trollope,  which  an  ill-founded  legond  makes  tlie 
place  where  George  Eliot  wrote  "Romola,"  is  to  me 
sacred,  as  the  place  where  we  two  passed  "from  death 
unto  life." 

Nearly  all  that  night  we  remained  near  the  doors  of 
tlie  house,  ready  to  es<iape  any  new  shocks;  but  only  one 
or  two  came,  and  those  very  light.  Crowds  of  the  popu- 
lation remained  oat  of  doors,  many  dwellers  in  hotels 
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taking  refuge  in  carriages  and  cabii,  and  slaying  in  them 
through  the  night 

Next  moniiiig  I  walked  forth  to  find  what  had  hap- 
pened,—first  to  Ujc  cathedral,  to  sec  if  anything  was 
leftof  Giotto's  tower  and  BrunelleBchi'sdotne,  and,  toniy 
great  joy,  found  them  standing;  but,  as  I  entered  the  vast 
building,  I  saw  one  of  the  enormous  iron  bars  which  lake 
tlie  thruHt  of  tlie  wide  arches  of  the  nave  pulled  apart 
and  broken  as  if  it  had  been  pack-thread;  there  were 
a]»o  a  few  cracks  in  one  of  the  piers  supporting  the  dome, 
hut  all  else  was  as  before. 

At  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  a  crowd  of  people  were  examin- 
ing sundry  crevices  which  had  been  made  in  its  mighty 
wallx:  and  at  various  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  road  to  Kan  Miniato,  I  found  that  the 
damage  had  been  much  worse.    A  part  of  the  tower  of 
one  villa,  o(H'upied  by  an  Knglish  lady  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, had  been  thrown  down,  crashing  directly  through 
one  of  (he  upper  rooms,  but  causing  no  loss  of  life;  the 
villa  of  Judge  Stallo,  at  the  Porta   Romaua,   wag  so 
wrecked  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it;  and  in  the  house 
of  another  friend  a  heavy  Oerman  stove  on  the  upper 
6oor,  having  been  thrown  over,  had  come  down  throuf^ 
the  ceiling  of  llic  main  parlor,  crasliing  through  the  grand 
piano,  and  thence  into  the  cellar,  without  injury  to  any 
person.     One  of  the  professors  whom  I  afterward  met 
told  me  that  he  was  giving  a  dinner-party  when,  suddenly, 
the  house  was  lifted  and  shaken  to  and  fro,  the  chandetters 
swinging,  broken  glass  crashing,  and  the  ladies  scream- 
ing, and,  in  a  moment,  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  gave 
way,  but  fortunately   fell   outward,  so  that  the    guests 
scrambled  forth  over  the  rains,  and  passed  the  night  in 
the  garden.    Perhaps  the  worst  damage  wa»  wrought  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Certosa,  where  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  work  was  irreparably  injured. 

It  was  very  difficult  next  morning  to  get  any  real  in- 
formation from  the  newspapers.  They  claimed  that  bnt 
three  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  city:  it  was  clearly 
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thought  best  to  miniinize  the  damage  done,  lost  tlic  stream 
of  travel  might  be  Beared  away.  I  reiimrked  at  the  time 
Uiat  we  should  never  know  fully  what  had  oopurred  until 
we  received  the  American  pai>er8;  and,  curiously  enough, 
several  week»  afterward  a  Californian  tihowed  me  a 
very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  whole  calamity,  with 
careful  detailn,  given  in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  a  San 
Fraucisoo  newspaper  on  the  very  morning  after  the 
earthqoake. 

On  the  way  to  America  I  passed  a  short  time,  during 
the  month  of  June,  in  London,  meeting  various  interest- 
ing people,  a  most  pleasant  occasion  to  me  being  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  minister,  at  which 
1  met  my  classmate  Wayne  MacVcagh,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  minister  to  Constantinople, 
and  ambassador  to  IJome,  full,  as  usual,  of  interesting 
reminiscence  and  witty  suggestion.  Very  interesting  also 
to  me  was  a  talk  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the  eminent 
pre-Kaphae)ile  artist.  He  told  me  much  of  Tennyson, 
dwelling  upon  his  morbid  fear  that  people  would  stare 
at  him.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  \m  meeting  with 
Ruskin  at  Venice,  when  Huskin  took  Hunt  to  task  for 
not  having  come  to  see  him  more  frequently  in  London; 
to  which  Hunt  replied  that,  for  one  reason,  he  was  very 
busy,  and  that,  for  another,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  classed 
with  the  toadies  who  swarmed  abuiit  Ruskin.  Whereupon 
Buskin  said  that  Hunt  war  right  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  peojile  about  hint.  Hunt  also  spoke 
of  the  ill  IreAtment  of  his  beautiful  picture,  "The  Light 
of  the  World."  From  him,  or  from  another  source  about 
that  time,  I  learned  that  formerly  tlic  Keble  College  peo- 
ple had  made  much  of  it;  but  that,  some  one  having  int«r- 
preted  the  rays  passing  throogh  the  different  openings 
of  tlie  lantern  in  Christ's  hand  as  typifying  truth  shining 
through  different  religious  conceptions,  the  owners  of  tlie 
picture  distrusted  it,  and  had  recently  refused  to  allow  its 
exhibition  in  Ixmdon. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  Holman  Hnnf  so  absorbed  in 
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tiis  own  art  that  lie  apparently  knew  next  to  nothing  abont 
that  of  oUier  European  masters,— uotliiug  of  Puvis  de 
CImvanni's  at  Paris ;  nothing  of  Menzel,  Koaus,  and  Wer- 
ner at  Berlin. 

Having  roturued  to  America,  I  was  soon  settled  in  my 
otil  homestead  at  Cornell,— as  I  sapposod  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Very  delightful  to  me  during  this  as  wdll  as 
other  sojoams  at  Cornell  after  my  presidency  were  sun- 
dry visits  to  American  universities  at  which  I  was  asked 
to  read  papers  or  make  addregses.  Of  these  I  may 
mention  Han-ard,  Yale,  and  the  State  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  at  each  of  which 
I  addressed  bodies  of  students  on  subjects  which  seemed 
to  me  important,  among  tliese  "The  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  ""Democracy  and  Education," 
"Evolution  vs.  Revolution  in  Politics,"  and  "The  Prob- 
lem of  High  Crime  in  the  United  States."  To  me,  as  an 
American  citizen  earnestly  desiring  a  noble  future  for 
my  countr>',  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleasures  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  large  audiences  of  vigorous  young 
men  and  women,  and,  above  all,  at  the  State  universities 
of  the  West,  which  are  to  act  so  powerfully  through  so 
many  clmnnels  of  influence  in  this  new  century.  The 
last  of  the  subjects  above-named  interested  me  painfully, 
and  I  was  asked  to  present  it  to  large  general  audiences, 
and  not  infrequently  to  the  congr^ations  of  churches.  I 
had  become  convinced  that  looseness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  crimiual  law  is  one  of  the  more  serious  dan- 
gers to  American  society,  and  my  earlier  studies  in  this 
field  were  strengthened  by  my  observations  in  the  com- 
munities I  had  Wsited  during  the  long  journey  through 
our  SouUiem  and  Pacific  States,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.    Of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 

Koturning  to  Washington  in  February  of  1897,  T  joined 
the  Venezuela  Commission  in  presenting  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  so  ended  my  duties 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  my  con- 
nection  with  the  political  campaign  of  1896  I  have  spoken 
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elsewhere.  In  May  of  1897,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  ambassador  to  Berlin,  I  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  my  journeys  since  that  time  have  consisted 
mainly  of  excursions  to  interesting  historical  localities 
in  Qermany,  with  several  short  vacations  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  northern  Italy,  upon  the  Riviera,  and  in 
America. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 


THE  CABDIFF  OUNT:  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTOBT  OP 
HUMAN  FOLLY— ISQV-UTD 

THE  traveler  from  New  York  to  Niagara  by  the  north- 
ern route  is  generally  disapimiiited  in  the  second 
half  of  Ilia  journey.  During  tlie  earlier  hours  of  the  day, 
tnoving  rapidly  up  the  valleys,  first  of  the  LIud»on  and 
next  of  the  Mohawk,  he  passes  through  a  suceession  of 
landscapes  striking  or  pleasing,  and  of  places  interesting 
from  their  relations  to  the  French  and  Kevolutiouary 
vars.  But,  arriving  at  the  middle  ]>oint  of  his  journey,— 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk,— a  disenehantment  bo- 
gins.  Thenceforward  ho  pai^sos  through  a  country  tame, 
monotonous,  and  with  cities  and  villages  as  uninterest- 
ing in  their  appearance  as  in  their  names;  the  latter  be- 
ing taken,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason,  from  the 
classical  dictionary  or  the  school  geography. 

Aod  yet,  during  all  that  second  half  of  his  excnrsion, 
he  is  passing  almost  within  musket-shot  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Northern  States,— the  lake 
country  of  central  and  western  New  York. 

It  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  valleys  running  from 
south  to  north,  and  lying  generally  side  by  side,  each 
with  a  beauty  of  it«  own.  Some,  like  the  Oneida  and  the 
Genesee,  are  broad  expanses  under  thorough  cultivation; 
others,  like  the  Oa>'uga  and  Seneca,  show  shoots  of  water 
long  and  wide,  their  shores  sometimes  indented  with 
glens  and  gorges,  and  sometimtw  rising  with  pleasant 
slopes  to  the  wooded  hitis;  in  others  still,  as  the  Caze- 
novia,  Skaneateles,  Owaitco.   Keuka,  and  Canandaigua, 
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eroalter  lnhcs  are  set,  like  getoH,  atnoog  vineyards  and 
groveK;  and  in  otherH  shimmering  streams  go  winding 
through  («rn-ficldfl  and  orchards  fringed  by  the  forest 

Of  thin  laxt  Horl  in  the  Onondaga  valley.  It  lies  just  at 
the  center  of  the  State,  and,  although  it  has  at  its  northern 
entrance  the  most  thri\Hng  city  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  it  preserves  a  remarkable  character  of  peaoefol 
beauty. 

It  is  also  interesting  bistoricalty.  Here  was  the  seat— 
the  "long  honse"— of  the  Onondagae,  the  central  tribe 
of  llie  Irorjuois;  hero,  from  time  immemorial,  were  held 
the  councils  which  decided  on  a  warlike  or  peaceful  policy 
for  their  great  confederation;  hither,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  came  the  Jesuits,  and  among  them  some  who 
stand  high  on  the  roll  of  martyrs;  hither,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  Chateaubriand,  who 
bas  given  in  bis  memoirs  his  melancholy  nmsings  on  the 
shores  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  his  conversation  with  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Onondaga  tribe;  hither,  in  the  early 
years  of  Ibis  century,  came  the  companion  of  Alexis  do 
Tocqneville,  OuHtavc  de  Beaumont,  who  has  given  in  his 
letters  the  thoughts  aroused  within  him  in  this  region, 
made  sacred  to  bim  by  the  sorrows  of  refugees  from  the 
French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  land  of  peace.  The  remnant  of  the  Indians  livo 
quietly  upon  their  reservation.  Christians  and  pagans 
uniting  harmoniously,  on  broad-chtirch  principles,  in  the 
celebration  of  Christuas  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
dog  to  the  Great  Spirit 

The  surrounding  farmers  devote  themselves  in  peace 
to  their  vocation.  A  noted  academy,  which  has  sent  out 
many  of  their  children  to  take  high  jilaces  in  tlieir  own 
and  other  States,  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  and 
little  red  school-houses  are  suitably  scattered.  Cling- 
ing to  the  bills  on  eitlier  side  are  hamlets  like  Onondaga, 
Potnpey,  and  Otisco,  which  in  summer  remind  one  of  the 
villages  upon  the  lesser  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  It 
wonld  be  hard  to  find  a  more  typical  American  popula- 
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tioii  of  tlio  best  sort— the  sort  which  made  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believe  in  democracy.  It  is  largely  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  with  a  free  admixture  of  tlie  better  sort 
of  more  recent  immigrants.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  dar< 
ing  several  years,  to  know  many  of  these  dwellers  in 
the  valley,  and  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  their  favor 
by  the  fact  tJiat  in  my  early  days  tJiey  listened  very  le- 
niently to  my  political  and  literary  addresses,  and  twice 
sent  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  with  a  large  majority. 

But  truth,  even  more  than  friendship,  compels  this 
tribute  to  tlieir  merits.  Good  iufiueuces  have  long  been 
at  work  among  them :  in  the  little  cemetery  near  the  val- 
ley church  is  the  grave  of  one  of  their  early  i)astors,— a 
quiet  scholar,— the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  edited  the 
first  edition  of  the  Qreek  Testament  ever  published  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  known  one  of  these  farmers,  week  after  week, 
during  the  storms  of  a  hard  wiutcr,  drive  four  miles  to 
borrow  a  volume  of  Scott's  novels,  and,  what  is  better, 
drive  four  miles  each  week  to  return  it  They  are  a  peo- 
ple who  read  and  think,  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  in  the 
lung  run,  to  take  the  sensible  view  of  any  (|uestiau. 

They  have  done  more  than  read  aud  think.  They  took  a 
leading  part  in  raising  regiments  and  batteries  for  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  stalwart  sous  went  valiantly  forth 
as  volnnteers.  The  Onondaga  regiments  distinguished 
themselves  on  many  a  hard-foaght  field;  they  learned 
what  war  wus  like  at  Bull  Uun,  and  used  Uieir  knowledge 
to  good  purpose  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Five  Forks,  and 
Qetiysbnrg.  Tj'pical  is  the  fact  that  one  of  these  regi- 
ments was  led  by  a  valley  schoolmaster,— a  man  who, 
having  been  shot  through  the  body,  reported  dead,  aud 
honored  witli  a  public  commemoration  at  which  eulo- 
gies were  delivered  by  various  persons,  including  my- 
self, lived  to  command  a  brigade,  to  take  part  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Clouds,"  where  he  received  a  second 
wound,  and  to  rec-eive  a  third  wound  during  the  march 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
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Beat  of  all,  aft«r  the  war  the  sarviving  soldiers  re- 
turned, wt-nt  on  wiUi  tlieir  accustomed  vooations,  and  all 
was  quiet  as  before. 

But  in  the  autumn '  of  1669  this  peaceful  region  waa  in 
(wmtnotion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Atraoge  reports 
echoed  from  farm  to  farm.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  a 
great  stone  statue  or  |»otriiied  giant  had  been  dug  up 
near  the  little  hamlet  of  Cardiff,  almost  at  the  southent 
extremity  of  the  valley;  and  soon,  despite  Uie  fact  that 
the  crops  were  not  yet  gathered  in,  and  the  elections  not 
yet  over,  men  and  women  and  children  were  hurrying 
from  Syracuse  and  from  the  farm^honses  along  the  val- 
ley to  the  scene  of  the  great  discover}'. 

I  had  been  absent  in  a  distant  State  for  some  weeks, 
and,  on  my  return  to  Syracuse,  meeting  one  of  the  most 
substantial  citizens,  a  highly  respected  deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Chun-li,  fortnerly  a  county  judge,  T  asked 
him,  in  a  jocose  way,  about  the  new  object  of  interest, 
fully  expecting  tliat  he  would  join  me  in  a  laugh  over  the 
whole  matter;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  became  at  once 
very  solemn.  lie  said,  "I  assure  you  that  this  is  no 
laughing  matter;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  indeed; 
there  is  no  question  that  an  amazing  discovery  has  been 
made,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  down  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it." 

Next  morning,  my  brother  and  myself  were  speeding, 
after  a  fast  trotter  in  a  light  buggy,  through  the  valley 
to  the  wrene  of  the  discovery;  and  as  we  went  we  saw 
more  and  more,  on  every  side,  evidences  of  enormous 
popular  interest  The  roads  were  crowded  with  bugles, 
carriages,  and  even  orriuibiises  fmiii  the  city,  and  witli 
lumber-wagons  from  the  farms  —  all  laden  with  passen- 
gers. In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Newell  farm, 
and  found  a  gathering  which  at  first  sight  seemed  like  a 
county  fair.  In  the  midst  was  a  tent,  and  a  crowd  was 
pressing  for  admission.  PJntunug,  we  saw  a  large  pit  or 
grave,  and,  at  tlie  bottom  of  it.  perhaps  five  feet  below 

■  October  IC. 
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the  anrfacG,  an  enormous  figure,  apparently  of  Onon- 
daga gT&y  limestone.  It  was  a  Btonc  giant,  with  massive 
fealurps,  the  wliole  Ixxly  nude,  the  litnbs  contracted  as 
if  in  agouy.  It  had  a  color  as  if  it  bad  lain  long  iu  the 
earth,  and  over  its  surface  were  minnte  punctures,  like 
pores.  An  especial  appearance  of  great  age  was  given 
it  by  deep  grooves  and  channels  in  its  under  side,  ap- 
parently woni  by  the  water  which  flowed  in  streams 
through  the  earth  and  along  the  rock  on  which  the  figure 
rested,  laying  in  its  grave,  with  the  subdued  light  from 
the  roof  of  the  tent  falling  upon  it,  and  with  the  Umbs 
contorted  as  if  iu  a  death  struggle,  it  produced  a  most 
weird  effect.  An  air  of  great  solemnity  pervaded  the 
place.     Visitors  hardly  siKike  above  a  whisper. 

Coming  out,  I  asked  some  questions,  and  was  told  that 
the  farmer  who  lived  there  had  discovered  the  figure 
when  digging  a  well.  Being  asked  my  opinion,  my  an- 
swer WHS  that  the  whole  matter  was  undoubtedly  a  hoax; 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  dig  a 
well  in  the  spot  where  the  figure  was  found;  that  it  was 
convenient  neither  to  tlic  house  nor  to  the  ham;  that 
there  was  already  a  good  spring  aud  a  stream  of  water 
running  conveniently  to  both;  tliat,  as  to  the  figure  itself, 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  carved  by  any  prehistoric 
race,  since  no  part  of  it  showed  tiie  characteristics  of  any 
such  early  work;  that,  rude  as  it  was,  it  betrayed  the 
qualities  of  a  modem  perfoniiance  of  a  low  order. 

N'or  could  it  be  a  fossilized  human  being;  in  this  all 
scientific  observers  of  any  note  agreed.  Tliere  was  am[)Ie 
evidence,  to  one  who  had  seen  luncb  sculpture,  that  it 
was  (•ar\'eil.  and  tliat  the  man  who  carved  it,  though  by 
no  means  possessed  of  genius  or  talent,  had  seen  casts, 
engravings,  or  photographs  of  noted  sculptures.  The 
figure,  in  size,  in  massiveness,  iu  the  drawing  up  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  its  roughened  surface,  vaguely  reminded 
one  of  Michelangelo's  "Night  and  Morning."  Of  course, 
the  difference  between  this  crude  figure  anil  (hose  grtal 
Medicean  statues  waa  infinite;  and  yet  it  seomiMl  to  me 
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that  the  man  who  had  carved  this  figure  moflt  have  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  those. 

It  was  also  clear  that  the  figure  was  neither  intended  to 
be  (ronsidered  ait  an  idot  uor  as  a  nionutneutal  statue. 
There  was  no  pedestal  of  any  sort  on  which  it  coald  stand. 
and  the  disposition  of  the  liiiihs  and  their  contortious 
were  not  such  as  any  sculptor  would  dream  of  iu  a  figure 
to  be  set  up  for  adoration.  That  it  was  intended  to  be 
taken  as  a  fossilized  giant  was  indicated  by  the  fact  tbat 
it  was  made  as  nearly  like  a  hnman  being  as  the  limited 
powers  of  tbe  8tone-car\'er  permitted,  and  that  it  was 
covered  witli  minute  imitations  of  )>ores. 

Therefore  it  was  tliat,  in  spite  of  all  scientific  reasous 
to  the  contrary,  tbe  work  was  very  generally  accepted 
a8  a  petrified  human  being  of  colossal  size,  and  became 
known  as  "the  Cardiff  Giant" 

One  thing  seemed  to  argue  strongly  iu  favor  of  its 
antiquity,  and  1  felt  bound  to  confess,  to  tliose  who  asked 
my  opinion,  that  it  puzzled  me.  This  was  the  fact  tlmt 
tbe  surface  water  flowing  beneath  it  in  its  grave  seemed 
to  liave  deeply  gruovi-d  and  cliauneled  it  on  tiie  under 
side.  Now  the  Onondaga  gray  limestone  is  bard  and 
substantial,  and  on  that  very  aocount  used  in  the  locks 
upon  the  canals :  for  tbe  running  of  surface  water  to  wear 
such  channels  in  it  would  require  centuries. 

Against  the  opinion  that  tbe  figure  was  a  hoax  various 
arguments  were  used.  It  was  insisted,  first,  that  the 
farmer  had  not  the  ability  to  devise  such  a  fraud;  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  not  the  means  to  execute  it;  third,  that 
his  family  had  lived  there  steadily  for  many  years,  and 
were  ready  to  declare  under  oatli  that  they  had  never 
seen  it,  and  had  known  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  acciden- 
tally discovered;  fourth,  that  the  neighbors  had  never 
seen  or  beard  of  it;  fiftb,  that  it  was  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  mass  of  stone  could  have  been  brought 
and  bnried  in  tlie  pla<!e  without  some  one  finding  it  out; 
sixth,  tliat  the  grooves  and  channels  worn  in  it  by  the 
surface  water  proved  its  vast  antiquity. 
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To  tbese  coasiderations  otberii  were  kooq  added.  Es- 
pecially interesting  was  it  to  observe  tlie  evolution  of 
myth  and  legend.  Within  a  week  after  the  discovery, 
full-blowu  cduteiiicuts  appeared  to  the  effect  that  the 
Qcighboriog  ludiaos  had  abnndant  traditions  of  giauts 
who  formerly  roamed  over  the  hiils  of  Otioodaga;  and, 
finally,  the  circnmstantial  story  was  evolved  that  an 
Onondaga  squaw  had  declared,  "iu  an  impressive  man- 
nor,"  that  the  statue  "is  undoubtedly  the  petrified  body 
of  a  gigantic-  Indian  prophet  who  flonrislied  many  cen- 
turies ago  and  foretold  the  coming  of  the  palefaces,  and 
who,  just  before  his  own  death,  said  to  those  about  him 
that  their  desccndauts  would  see  him  again.'"  To  this 
were  added  the  reflections  of  many  good  people  who 
found  it  an  edifying  confirmation  of  the  biblical  text, 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days."  There  was,  indeed, 
an  undcn-urrent  of  skepticism  among  the  harder  heads 
in  the  valley,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  region 
at  large  was  more  and  more  in  favor  of  tlie  idea  that 
the  object  was  a  fossilized  human  being— a  giant  of 
"those  days."  Such  was  the  rush  to  see  the  figure  tliat 
the  admission  receipts  were  very  large;  it  was  even  staled 
that  they  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  upon  three  miUions 
of  dollars,  and  soon  came  active  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing region  who  proposed  to  purchase  the  figure  and  ex- 
hibit it  through  tlie  country.  A  leading  spirit  in  this 
"syndicate"  deserves  mention.  He  was  a  horse-dealer 
in  a  large  way  and  banker  in  a  smalt  way  from  a  village 
ID  the  next  county,  — a  man  keen  and  shrewd,  but  merci- 
ful and  kindly,  who  had  fought  his  way  np  from  abject 
poverty,  and  whose  fundamoutal  prinL-ipIo,  as  he  a!4s«rled 
it,  was  "Do  unto  others  as  they  would  like  to  do  unto 
you,  and— (fo  it  fast."*  A  joint-stock  concern  was 
fonned  with  a  considerable  capital,  and  an  eminent  show- 
man, "Cxilonel"  Wood,  employed  to  exploit  the  wonder. 

tSM<"n#CudIffQiuitnMBln«.''PbrtDMIcist<>wiu  1870.  p.  IX 

*  For  ■  pletiin).  botb  aiMiMiigHM  p<ith*Ile,  of  th*  dnlnx*  of  uk  maii.  aiid 

■Iwi  nf  Itrn  in  lbs  crntnl  N*w  T«rk  TillwMg  tM  "  DkvU  Hwnu,"  ■  oorel  bv 

K.  N.  WeMMl^  N«w  Tork.  I«M. 
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A  week  after  my  first  visit  I  again  weot  to  the  place,  by 
invitation.  In  the  crowd  on  that  day  were  many  men  of 
light  and  leading  from  neiglihoring  towns,— among  them 
some  wlio  made  pretensionH  to  Hcieutific  kuowUnlge.  The 
figure,  lying  in  its  grave,  deeply  impressed  all;  and  as  a 
party  of  as  came  away,  a  very  excellent  doctor  of  divinity, 
pastor  of  one  of  tlio  largest  churches  in  Syracuse,  said 
very  impressively,  "Is  it  not  strange  that  any  human 
being,  after  seeing  this  wonderfully  preser\'ed  figure, 
can  deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  refuse  to  believe, 
what  is  so  evidently  the  fact,  tliut  we  have  here  a  fossilized 
bnman  being,  perhaps  one  of  the  giants  mentioned  in 
Scripture  t" 

Another  visitor,  a  bright-looking  lady,  was  heard  to 
declare,  "Notliing  in  the  world  can  ever  make  me  believe 
that  he  was  not  once  a  living  being.  Why,  you  can  see  the 
veins  in  his  legs."' 

AnoUier  prominent  clergyman  declared  with  ex  ca- 
thedra emphasis:  "This  is  not  a  tiling  contrived  of  man, 
but  is  the  face  of  one  who  lived  on  the  earth,  the  very 
imago  and  child  of  God." '  And  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
most  important  daily  papers  of  the  region  dwelt  on  the 
"majestic  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  figure,"  and 
added,  "It  is  not  un.iafe  to  affirm  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  who  have  «een  this  wonder 
have  become  immediately  and  instantly  impressed  with 
the  idcn  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  object  not 
made  by  mortal  hands.  ...  No  piece  of  sculpture  ever 
produced  the  awe  inspired  by  this  blackened  form.  .  .  . 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  living  sculptor  can  be  pro- 
duced who  will  say  that  the  figure  was  conceived  and 
executed  by  any  human  being."* 

The  current  of  belief  ran  more  and  more  strongly,  and 
soon  embraced  a  large  number  of  really  thoughtful  peo- 
ple.   A  week  or  two  after  my  first  visit  came  a  deputa- 

I  8««  Lcltpr  or  non.  Oalnghu  pBnonii  In  thv  Fort  noden  Pmiipblet. 
*  8««  Mr.  Stock l>riili;><'«  artiolo  fii  th«i  "  Popular  Si'ieiicu  MooUiIr,"  June, 
I8T8. 
1  Sm  "  Tho  AmttricM  Golintb,"  SyrticuM,  1609,  p.  10. 
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Uon  of  regents  of  the  State  University  from  Albany,  in- 
cluding especially  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  M^rretary,  a  man 
of  large  educational  experience,  and  no  less  a  personage 
in  tlie  scientific  vorld  tban  Dr.  James  Hal),  the  State 
geologist,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  American  paleon- 
tologist of  that  period. 

On  tlieir  arrival  at  Syracuse  in  the  evening,  I  met 
them  at  their  hotel  and  discussed  with  them  the  subject 
which  so  interested  us  all,  urging  them  especially  to  be 
cautious,  and  stating  that  a  mistake  might  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  regents,  and  to  the 
proper  standing  of  scientific  men  and  methods  in  the 
State;  that  if  the  matter  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fraud, 
and  such  eminent  authorities  should  be  found  to  have 
committed  themselves  to  it,  there  would  be  a  guffaw 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  at  the  expense 
of  the  men  intrusted  by  the  State  with  its  scientific  and 
educational  interests.  To  this  the  gentlemen  assented, 
and  next  day  they  went  to  Cardiff.  They  came ;  they  saw ; 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  boiQg  conquered.  Luckily 
they  did  not  give  their  sanction  to  the  idea  that  the  statue 
was  a  petrifaction,  but  Professor  Hall  was  induced  to 
say:  "To  all  appearance,  the  statue  lay  upon  the  gravel 
when  the  deposition  of  the  fine  silt  or  soil  began,  upon 
the  Hiirfar*  of  which  the  foresta  have  grown  for  succeed- 
ing generations.  Altogether  it  is  the  moBt  remarkable 
object  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and,  although  not 
dating  back  to  the  stone  age,  is.  nevertheless,  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  arcliii^ologists.'" 

At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  ever  been  more  discour- 
aged as  regards  the  possibility  of  making  right  reason 
prevail  among  men. 

As  a  refrain  to  every  argument  there  neemed  to  go 
jeering  and  sneering  through  my  brain  Schiller's  famous 
line: 

"  Against  stnpidlty  the  gods  themwlves  flghl  in  vain."  ■ 


■"Vit  d<tr  nmstnbull  iimylm  Ba." 

OrlMM.  Art  III.  Mcoa  S. 
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There  eeemed  no  possibility  even  of  suspending  the 
jadgnieDt  of  the  great  majority  who  saw  the  atatue.  Aa 
a  rule,  they  iusisloil  on  Iiclieving  it  a  "i>etrifiod  giant," 
and  those  who  did  not  dwelt  on  ita  perfections  as  an 
ancient  atatne.  They  saw  in  it  a  whole  catalogue  of  fine 
qualities;  and  one  writer  went  into  such  extreme  ecstatiru 
tliat  he  suddenly  realir^ed  the  fact,  and  ended  by  eaying, 
"but  this  is  rather  too  high-flown,  so  I  had  better  con* 
cinde."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  work  wau  wretchedly 
defective  in  proportion  and  features;  in  every  charac- 
leriHlic  of  sculpture  it  showed  itself  the  work  simply  of 
an  inferior  gtooe-earver. 

Dr.  Bo>'nton,  a  local  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  gave 
it  the  highest  praise  as  a  work  of  art,  and  attributed  it 
to  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  bad  come  into  that  re- 
gion  about  two  hundred  years  before.  Another  gentle- 
man, who  united  the  rlmracler  of  a  deservedly  beloved 
pastor  and  an  inspiring  popular  lecturer  on  various 
scientific  topics,  developed  (his  Boynlou  theory.  He  at- 
tributed the  statue  to  "a  trained  sculptor  .  .  .  who  had 
noble  oripnal  powers;  for  none  but  such  oould  have 
formed  and  wrought  ont  the  conception  of  that  stately 
head,  with  its  calm  smile  so  full  of  mingled  sweetness 
and  strength,"  This  writer  then  ventured  the  query, 
"Was  it  not,  as  Dr.  Boynton  suggests,  some  one  from 
that  French  colony,  .  .  ,  some  one  with  a  righteous 
soul  sighing  over  the  lost  civilization  of  Europe,  weary 
of  swamp  and  forest  and  fort,  who,  finding  this  block 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  solaced  the  weary  days  of 
exile  with  ponring  out  his  thought  upon  the  stonet"' 
Although  the  most  eminent  siiulptor  in  the  State  had 
ntterly  refused  to  pronounce  the  figure  anything  beyond 
a  poor  piece  uf  carving,  these  strains  of  admiration  and 
adoration  continued 

There  was  evidently  a  "joy  in  believing"  in  the  marvel, 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  peculiariy  American  su- 
perstition that  the  correctness  of  a  belief  is  decided  by 


■ 


the  DDniber  of  people  who  can  be  indticed  to  adopt  it— 
that  truth  i»  a  matter  of  majorities.  The  current  of  cre- 
dulity seamed  irresistible. 

Shortly  after«'ard  the  statue  was  raised  from  itfl  grave, 
taken  to  ^racuso  and  to  various  other  cities,  especially 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  each  place  exhibited  as 
a  show. 

Ak  already  stated,  there  was  bat  one  thing  in  the  figure, 
as  1  had  seen  it,  which  puzzled  me,  and  that  was  the 
grooving  of  the  under  side,  apparently  by  curreots  of 
water,  which,  as  the  statue  appeared  to  be  of  our  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  would  require  very  many  years. 
But  one  day  one  of  the  cool-headed  skeptics  of  the  val- 
ley, an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  came  to  mc,  and  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnity  took  from  h'ttt  |x)cket  an  ob- 
ject which  he  carefully  unrolled  from  its  wrappings,  and 
said,  "There  is  a  piece  of  the  giant.  Careful  guard  has 
l>een  kept  from  the  first  in  order  to  prevent  people  touch- 
ing it;  but  I  have  managed  to  get  a  piece  of  it,  and  here 
it  is."  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  the  matter  was  made 
clear  in  an  instant.  The  stone  whs  not  our  hard  Onon- 
daga gray  liineHtone,  but  soft,  easily  marked  wiUi  the 
finger-nail,  and,  on  testing  it  with  an  acid,  1  found  it, 
not  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  soft,  friable  sulphate 
of  lime— a  form  of  gypsum,  which  must  have  beea 
brought  from  some  other  part  of  tlie  country. 

A  healthful  skeptirism  now  began  to  assert  its  rights. 
Professor  Harsh  of  Yale  appeared  upon  the  scene.  For- 
tunately, he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  paleontologists,  but,  unlike  most  who  had  given  an 
opinion,  he  really  knew  something  of  sculpture,  for  he 
bad  twen  familiar  with  tlie  best  gallerieK  of  tlie  Old 
World.  He  examined  the  statnc  and  said,  "It  is  of  very 
recent  origin,  and  a  most  deciderl  humbug.  .  .  .  Very 
short  exposure  of  the  statue  would  suffice  to  ohliterat* 
all  trace  of  tool-marks,  and  also  to  roughen  the  polished 
surfaces,  bat  these  are  stilt  quite  perfect,  and  hence  the 
giant  must  have  been  ver    recently  buried.  ...  I  am 
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surprised  Oint  any  scieDtific  observers  shmild  not  have 
at  onco  dottKtcd  tbc  unmistakable  cvidcDce  against  ita 
antiquity." ' 

Various  suspicious  circumstances  presently  became 
known.  It  waa  found  that  Farmer  Newell  had  just  r&- 
nii(t(!d  to  a  man  named  LIull,  at  sumo  place  in  tlie  West, 
several  thousand  dollars,  the  result  of  admission  fees  to 
the  bootli  containing  thu  figure,  and  that  nothing  had 
come  in  return.  Thinking  men  in  the  neighborhood  rea- 
Houed  Llmt  an  Newell  had  never  been  in  condition  to  owe 
any  human  being  such  an  amount  of  money,  and  had  re- 
ceived nothing  in  return  for  it,  bis  correspondent  bad, 
not  unlikely,  something  to  do  with  the  statue. 

These  sutipiciontt  were  noon  conBnned.  The  neigbbor- 
ing  farmers,  who,  in  their  quiet  way,  kept  their  eyes 
open,  noted  a  tall,  lank  individual  who  frequently  vinited 
the  place  and  seemed  to  exercise  complete  control  over 
Farmur  Newell.  Soon  it  was  learned  tliat  Uns  stranger 
was  the  man  Ilull,— Newell's  brotlier-in-law,— the  same 
to  whom  the  latter  had  made  the  targe  remittance  of  ad- 
mission money.  One  day,  two  or  three  farmers  from  a 
distance,  visiting  the  place  for  the  first  time  and  seeing 
Hull,  said,  "Why,  Uiat  is  the  man  who  brought  tlie  big 
box  down  the  valley.'*  On  iK'ing  asked  what  they  meant, 
they  said  that,  being  one  evening  In  n  tavern  on  the  valley 
turnpike  some  miles  sooth  of  Cardiff,  they  had  noticed 
under  the  taveni  died  u  wagon  bearing  an  enormous  box; 
and  when  tliey  met  Hull  in  the  bar-room  and  asked  about 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  some  tobacco-cutting  machinery 
which  he  was  bringing  to  Syracuse.  Other  farmers,  who 
had  seen  the  box  and  talked  with  Ilull  at  different  places 
on  the  road  between  iiingliamton  and  Cardiff,  made  simi- 
lar  statements.  It  was  tlien  ascertained  Uiat  no  tmch  box 
had  passed  the  toll-gates  between  Cardiff  and  Syracuse, 
and  proofs  of  tlie  swindle  began  to  mature. 

But  skepticism  was  not  well  received.    Vested  interests 
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had  accrued,  a  oousiderable  nund>cr  of  people,  most  of 
them  very  good  people,  had  taken  stock  in  the  new  en- 
terprise, and  anything  whirh  discredited  it  was  unwel- 
couio  to  them. 

It  was  not  at  all  that  tliese  excellent  people  wished  to 
countenance  an  imposture,  but  it  had  l)Qcomc  so  entwined 
with  their  beliefs  and  their  interestK  that  at  last  they 
came  to  abhor  any  doubles  re^rding  it.  A  pamphlet, 
"The  American  Ooliath,"  was  now  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
wonder.  On  its  title-page  it  riaiiiied  to  give  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Discovery,  and  the  Opinions  of  Scientific  Men 
Uiereon.'*  The  tone  of  tlie  book  was  moderate,  but  its 
tendency  was  evident  Only  letters  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles exciting  curiosity  or  favoring  the  genuineness  of 
the  statue  were  admitted;  adverse  testimony,  like  that 
of  Profesfior  Marsh,  was  carefully  excluded. 

Before  long  the  matter  entered  into  a  comical  phase. 
Bamum,  King  of  Shontnen,  attempted  to  purchase  tlie 
"giant,"  but  in  vain.  He  then  had  a  copy  made  so  nearly 
resembling  the  original  that  no  one,  save,  iMMisibly,  an 
expert,  couUI  distinguinh  between  tliem.  This  new  statue 
was  also  exhibited  as  "the  Cardiff  Giant,"  and  thencefor- 
ward the  credit  of  the  discovery  waned. 

The  catastrophe  now  approached  rapidly,  and  soon 
affidavits  from  men  of  high  character  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois established  tlio  fact  that  the  figure  was  made  at  Fort 
Dodge,  in  Iowa,  of  a  great  blm^k  of  gjiisnm  there  found ; 
that  this  block  was  transported  by  land  to  the  nearest 
railway  station,  Boone,  which  was  atmut  forty-five  miles 
distant;  that  on  tlie  way  the  wagon  conveying  it  broke 
down,  and  that  an  no  other  conld  be  found  strong  enough 
to  boar  the  whole  weight,  a  portion  of  the  block  was  cut 
off;  that,  thus  diminished,  it  was  taken  to  Chicago,  where 
a  German  Ktone-carver  gave  it  final  shaiie;  that,  as  it 
had  been  shortened,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  the  lower 
limbo,  thus  giving  it  a  strikingly  contracted  and  agonized 
appearance;  that  the  nnder  side  of  the  figure  was  grooved 
and  cbanoeled  in  order  that  it  should  appear  to  be 
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wasted  by  age;  tluit  it  wns  then  doited  or  pitted  over  with 
niJDuto  pores  by  means  of  a  leaden  taaUct  faced  with 
steel  DecdIeK;  tliat  it  was  stained  with  Home  preparation 
which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  great  age;  that  it  was 
then  shipped  to  a  place  near  Binghamton,  New  York,  and 
finally  brought  to  (^rdilT  and  there  buried.  It  was  far- 
ther stated  that  Hull,  in  order  to  secure  his  brother-in- 
law,  Fanner  Newell,  as  his  (!onfe<lerate  in  burying  tim 
statue,  had  sworn  him  to  secrecy;  and,  in  order  that  the 
family  migiit  testify  that  they  had  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  the  statue  until  it  had  been  unearthed,  he 
had  sent  them  away  on  a  little  excnrsion  covering  tlio 
time  when  it  was  brought  and  buried.  AU  these  facts 
were  established  by  affidavits  from  men  of  higli  character 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  various 
Onondaga  fanners  and  men  of  business,  and,  finally,  by 
the  admissioDB  and  oven  boasts  of  UuU  himself. 

Against  this  tide  of  tnith  the  good  jwople  who  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  statue— those  who  had  vested 
interests  in  it,  and  those  who  had  rashly  given  solemn 
opinions  in  favor  of  it— 8truggle<i  for  a  time  desperately. 
A  writer  in  the  "Syracuse  Journal"  expressed  a  sort  of 
regretful  wonder  and  shame  that  "the  public  are  asked 
to  overthrow  the  sworn  le-ttimony  of  sustained  witnesses 
corroborated  by  tlie  highest  scientific  authority"— the 
only  sworn  witness  being  Farmer  Newell,  whose  testi- 
mony was  not  at  all  conclusive,  and  the  highest  scientific 
authority  being  an  eminent  local  dentist  who,  early  in 
his  life,  had  given  popular  chemical  lectures,  and  who  had 
now  invested  money  in  the  enterprise. 

The  same  writer  referred  also  with  awe  to  "the  men 
of  sense,  property,  and  character  who  own  the  giant  and 
receive  whatever  revenue  arises  from  its  exhibition"; 
and  the  argument  culminated  in  the  oracular  declaration 
that  "the  operations  of  water  as  testified  and  interpreted 
by  science  cannot  create  falsehood."* 


>  Bee  letter  of  "  X"  in  Ui»  "  Bttmiiim  Jenniiil,''  imMbUibed  in 
tbs  Fort  DnAgt  Pamplilet,  pp.  IS  ftn4  10. 
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But  all  this  pathetic  eloquence  was  in  vain.  Hull,  tlic 
inventor  of  the  statue,  having  reali7,ecl  more  money  from 
it  than  he  expected,  and  being  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
its  day  was  done,  was  evidently  bursting  with  the  desiru 
lo  avert  scom  frntn  himself  by  bringing  the  laugh  upon 
others,  and  especially  upon  certain  clergymen,  whom,  a» 
we  Bhall  see  hereafter,  he  greatly  disliked.  He  now  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  and  gave 
details  of  the  way  in  which  be  came  to  embark  in  it. 
He  avowed  that  the  idea  wa«  suggested  to  him  by  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  Methodist  revivalist  in  Iowa;  that,  being 
himself  a  skeptic  in  religious  matters,  he  bad  flong  at 
his  antagonist  "those  remarkable  stories  in  the  Bible 
about  giants";  that,  observing  bow  readily  the  revivalist 
and  those  with  him  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  giants, 
it  then  and  there  occurred  to  him  that,  since  so  many 
people  found  pleasure  in  believing  such  things,  he  wouhl 
have  a  statue  carved  ont  of  stone  which  he  had  found 
in  Iowa  and  pass  it  off  on  them  as  a  petrified  giant.  Iti 
H  later  conversation  he  said  tJiat  one  thing  which  decided 
him  was  that  the  stone  had  in  it  dark-colored  bluish 
streaks  which  resembled  in  appearance  the  veins  of  the 
human  body.  The  evolution  of  the  whole  affair  thus  be- 
came clear,  simple,  and  natural. 

Up  to  this  time,  Hull 's  remarkable  cunning  had  never 
availed  him  much.  He  had  made  various  petty  inven- 
tions, but  had  realized  verj-  little  from  them;  he  had 
then  made  some  combinations  as  regarded  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  referring  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco, and  these  had  only  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  courts;  but  now,  when  the  boundless  resources  of 
human  credulity  were  suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  the 
revivalist,  be  determined  to  exploit  them.  This  evolution 
of  his  ideas  strikingly  resembles  that  throngh  which  the 
mind  of  a  worthless,  shiftless,  tricky  creature  in  western 
New  York— Joseph  Smith— must  have  passed  forty  years 
before,  when  he  dug  up  "the  golden  platpn"  of  tlie  "Book 
of  Mormon,"  and  found  plenty  of  excellent  people  who 
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rejoiced  in  Mieviug  that  (he  Kev.  Mr.  Spalding's  bibli- 
cal novel  w»s  a  uow  rcveluliou  from  the  Almighty. 

The  whole  iimttcr  was  Ihus  fully  laid  op«n,  nnd  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  thenceforward  no 
hniiinn  beiug  would  insiiit  that  tlie  tttone  figure  was  any- 
thing but  a  swindling  hoax. 

Not  8o.  In  the  Divinity  Scliool  of  Yale  College,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  was  a  solemn,  quiet,  aemi- 
jocosc,  semi -melancholic  resident  gnidunte— Alexander 
McWliorter.  1  know  liitii  well,  ilo  liud  <^iiibarked  in  va- 
rious matters  which  had  not  turned  out  satisfactoril}'. 
Tlot  water,  e^wteKiiiHticnl  nnd  nmrial,  seeroed  hin  favorite 
element.'  Ho  was  generally  believed  to  secure  most  of 
his  sleep  during  the  day,  and  to  do  most  of  his  work 
during  the  night;  a  favorite  object  of  his  study  being 
Hebrew.  Various  slrnnge  things  had  appeared  from  his 
pen,  and,  mOKt  curious  of  nil,  a  liHle  book  entitled,  "Yah- 
veh  Clu'ist,"  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
that  tlie  dtM>trine  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  found  entangled 
in  the  consonants  out  of  which  fonner  scholars  made  the 
word  "Jehovah,"  and  more  recent  scholars  "Yahveh"; 
that  thit;  word,  in  fact,  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.' 

Ho  now  brought  his  intellwt  to  bear  upon  "tbe  Cardiff 
Giant,"  and  «oon  i>roducod  an  amazing  theory,  develop* 
ing  it  at  length  in  a  careful  article.' 

This  theory  was  simply  that  the  figure  discovered  at 
Cardiff  was  a  Phcnician  idol;  and  Mr.  McWhorler  pub- 
lished, as  the  climax  to  all  hi«  proofs,  the  facsimile  and 
translation  of  an  inscription  which  ho  had  discovered 
upon  the  figure—a  "Phenician  in«<Tiption,"  which  he 
thought  conld  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
open  to  conviction. 


'  Th*  main  prli)pnd>  of  thl*  U  to  bo  found  In  "  Trnfh  HtntiiKcr  Th*n  Plo- 
tion :  A  Nnmliw  (•!  R^^^nt  TmnMidioiin  involrhie  Iii<|um*^H  in  K*^ivd  l« 
tli4>  Prin«iiilni<  nf  nnnor.  Truth,  and  Jualir*,  whit^b  Obtnjui  tn  «  DliiliniruIiilMd 
Ain(>rir«i  Uiilvernily,"  by  rftllinriii"  E.  Bcwhor,  Nrw  York,  ISSO. 

■  B«c  *'  Yabvi^h  CliriHi,  or  thr-  ll(<iiiurial  S'umi^,''  t>/  A.  HoWborlvr.  DokIoh. 
IMT. 

■6»e  MeWhorlAr,  "Tuninux  nnd  tlio  Mountt-bnUilcira,"  la  th«  "Gttlnur," 
Jal7,  1872. 
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Tbat  the  whole  Uiing  had  heen  confessed  a  sviutlle  by 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  with  full  details  as  to  its  origiu  aud 
developuietjt,  i^c-vnied  to  liiiii  Dot  worthy  of  the  slightest 
meutioD.  Kcgardiesti  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  he 
tibowed  a  pathetic  devotion  to  his  theor)',  and  allowed 
his  imagination  the  fullest  play.  He  found,  flrst  of  all, 
an  inscrijitioD  of  thirteen  letters,  "introduced  by  a  large 
cross  or  star— the  Assyrian  index  of  the  Deity."  Before 
the  last  word  of  the  inscription  he  found  carved  "a 
flower  which  he  regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  particular 
deity  Tauimux,  aitd  at  both  ends  of  tlio  iuscriptioii  a  eer- 
|>ent  moDOgraui  and  symbol  of  Baal." 

This  insoriplion  ho  as^umeil  as  an  evident  facrt,  though 
DO  other  human  being  had  ever  been  able  to  see  it  Even 
Professor  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  was  unable  to  find  it. 
Dr.  White  was  certainly  not  inclined  to  xuperfidality  or 
skepticism.  With  "achromatic  glasses  which  magnified 
forty-five  diameters"  he  examined  tlie  "pinholes"  which 
covered  the  figure,  and  declared  that  "the  beautiful  finish 
of  every  pore  or  pinhole  appeared  to  me  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  the  statue  was  of  modern  workmanship." 
He  also  thought  he  saw  the  markings  which  Mr.  McWhor- 
ter  conjectured  might  be  an  inscription,  and  said  in  a 
letter,  "though  I  saw  no  recent  tool-marks,  I  saw  evi- 
dences of  design  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
markings,  whit-h  suggostwl  the  idea  of  an  inwription." 
And,  finally,  having  made  these  concessions,  he  ends  his 
long  letter  with  the  very  guarded  statement  that,  "though 
not  fully  decided,  I  iHcline  to  the  opinion  that  the  OaOD- 
daga  statue  is  of  ancient  oiigia." ' 

Hut  this  mild  statement  did  not  daunt  Mr.  McWhorter. 
Having  calmly  pronounced  Dr.  Wliite  "in  error,"  he  pro- 
ceeded witli  sublime  disr^vrd  of  uver>'  other  human  be- 
ing. He  found  that  the  stalae  "hnlont-^  to  the  winged 
or  'cherubim'  type";  thnt"down  ii  idc  of  Uie  fig- 

ure are  seen  the  oatlinefl  of  >  the  eepa- 
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rate  featlicrs  being  clearly  distingaishable";  that  "the 
left  Aide  of  the  head  is  inexpre>i«ibly  noble  and  majestic," 
and  "conforms  remarkably  to  the  type  of  the  head  of 
the  mound-builderH";  Uiat  "the  left  arm  tenninates  in 
what  apiwars  to  b«  a  huge  extended  lion's  paw";  that 
"the  dnal  idea  expressed  in  the  head  is  carried  out  in 
the  figure";  that  "in  the  wonderfully  artistic  mouth  of 
the  divine  side  we  find  a  suggestion  of  that  of  the  Greek 
Apollo."  Mr.  McWhortor  attto  found  other  tbiugs  that 
no  other  hnmau  being  was  ever  able  to  discern,  and 
among  them  "a  cre.s<!ent'Hhap(.-d  wound  upon  Uie  left 
side,"  "traces  of  ancient  coloring"  in  all  parts  of  the 
statae,  and  evidencei  that  the  minute  pores  were  made 
by  "borers."  He  lays  great  stress  on  an  "ancient 
medal"  found  in  Onondaga,  wtiidi  he  thinks  belongs  "to 
the  era  of  the  mound-builders,"  and  on  which  he  finds 
a  "cin'le  incloHing  an  equilalernl  rross,  both  cross  and 
circle,  like  the  wheel  of  Ezekiel,  being  full  of  small  circles 
or  eyea."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  "ancient  medal"  was 
an  Knglish  penny,  wliioh  a  street  gamin  of  Syracuse  said 
that  he  had  found  near  tlie  statue,  and  the  "equilateral 
cross"  was  simply  the  usual  cross  of  8t.  George.  Mr. 
HcWhorter  thinks  the  circle  inclosing  the  cross  denotes 
the  "world  soul,"  and  in  a  dissertation  of  alxjut  twenty 
pages  ho  discourses  upon  "Baal,"  "Tammuz,"  "King 
Hiram  of  Tyre,"  the  "ships  of  Tarshish."  the  "Bluli," 
and  "Atlas,"  with  plentiful  arguments  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  and  among  them  Sanchoniathon, 
Kzekiel,  Plato,  Dr.  Dollinger,  Isaiah,  Melauchthon,  Le- 
normant.  Humboldt,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Don  Do- 
mingo JuarroM,  — fiiiiitly  satisfying  himself  that  the  statue 
was  "brought  over  by  a  colony  of  Pbcnicians,"  possibly 
several  hundred  years  before  Christ.' 

With  the  modesty  of  a  true  scholar  he  says,  "Wliether 
the  final  battle  at  Onondaga  .  .  .  occurred  before  or 
after  this  event  we  cannot  tell";  bnt,  resuming  confidence, 
he  says,  "we  only  know  that  at  some  distant  period  the 

1  See  th«  "Ok1bx7*'  artielc,  u  nbovc,  parmm^ 
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great  statue,  brought  in  a  'sliip  of  Tarsbisii'  across  the 
sea  of  Atl,  was  lightly  covered  with  twigs  and  flowers, 
and  these  with  gravel."  The  dtUiberatious  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  over  "Bill  Stubba,  His  Mark"  pale  before 
this;  and  Dickens  io  his  most  expansive  moods  never 
conceived  anything  more  funny  tlian  the  long,  solemn 
discussion  between  the  erratic  Hebrew  scholar  and  the 
eminent  medical  professor  at  New  Haveu  over  the 
"pores"  of  the  statne,  which  one  of  them  thought  "tbe 
work  of  minule  animals,"  which  the  othiT  (bought  "elab- 
orate Phouit-'iau  workmanship/'  which  both  thought  ex< 
quisite,  and  which  the  maker  of  Uie  statue  had  already 
confessed  that  ho  had  made  by  rudely  striking  the  statue 
with  a  mallet  faced  with  needles. 

Mr.  Mc'H'borter's  new  theory  made  do  great  stir  in 
the  United  States,  thougli  some,  dowbtlesa,  took  comfort 
in  it;  bot  it  found  one  very  eminent  convert  across  the 
oeean,  and  in  a  place  where  we  might  least  have  expected 
him.  Some  ten  years  after  the  events  above  sketched, 
while  residing  at  Berlin  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
I  one  day  received  frum  an  Atncri<>aa  student  at  the 
University  of  Halle  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  eminent  Dr. 
Schlottinaun,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  theological 
•ohool  of  that  university,— the  successor  of  Gesenius  in 
that  branch  of  iD8tractJon,~to  write  me  for  information 
regarding  the  Phenician  statue  described  by  tlie  Rev. 
Alexander  McWhorter. 

In  reply,  I  detailed  to  him  the  main  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  as  it  has  been  given  in  this  chapter, 
adding,  as  against  the  Phenician  theory,  that  nolhing  in 
the  nature  of  Phenician  remains  had  ever  been  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  tliat  if  they 
liad  been  found,  this  remote  valley,  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  barred  from  the  coast  by  mountain- ranges, 
forests,  and  savage  tribes,  could  never  have  been  the 
place  chosen  by  Phenician  navigators  for  such  a  deposit ; 
that  the  figure  itself  was  clearly  not  a  work  of  early  art, 
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but  a  erode  development  by  an  unvultnred  stone-cutter 
out  of  his  remembrance  of  things  in  modem  eculplure; 
and  that  the  inscription  whs  purely  the  creation  of  Mr. 
McWhorter's  imagination. 

In  his  acknowlodguieut,  my  correspondent  said  that  I 
had  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fact  that  the  giant 
was  a  swindle;  but  that  lie  had  communicated  my  letter 
to  the  emiuent  Dr.  Schlottmann,  that  the  latter  avowed 
that  I  had  not  convinced  him,  and  that  he  still  believed 
the  Cardiff  figure  to  be  a  Phenician  statue  bearing  a  moat 
important  iimcription. 

One  man  emerged  from  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  fnlty  KU]>remely  happy:  this  was  Hull,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "giant."  He  had  at  last  made  some  money, 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  "siiiartneHs,"  and,  what 
probably  pleased  him  best  of  all,  had  revenged  himself 
upon  the  liev.  Mr.  Turk  of  Ackley,  Ii)wa.  who  by  lung- 
power  had  worsted  hint  in  the  argument  as  to  the  giants 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

So  elate  was  he  that  ho  shortly  sot  about  devising 
another  "petrified  man"  which  wonid  defy  the  world. 
It  was  of  clay  baked  in  a  furnace,  contained  human 
bones,  and  was  provided  with  "a  tail  and  logs  of  the  ape 
type";  and  this  he  caused  to  Iw  burie<)  and  discovered 
in  Colorado.  This  time  ho  claimed  to  have  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  former  foes— the  great  Barnum;  and  all  went 
well  until  his  old  enemy,  Professor  Martih  of  Yale,  ap- 
peared and  blasted  the  whole  enterprise  by  a  few  minutes 
of  scientific  observation  and  conmion-sense  discourse. 

Others  tried  to  imitate  Hull,  and  in  187G  one— William 
Ruddock  of  Thornton,  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan  — mann- 
facturod  a  small  effigy  in  cement,  and  in  due  lime  brouglit 
about  the  discovery  of  it.  But,  thongh  several  country 
clergymen  nsed  it  to  strengthen  their  arg:uments  as  to  the 
literal,  prosaic  correctness  of  Genesis,  it  proved  a  failure. 
Finally,  in  1889,  twenty  years  after  "the  Cardiff  Giant" 
was  devised,  a  "petrified  man"  was  found  near  Bathurst 
in  Australia,  brought  to  Sydney,  and  exhibited.    The  re- 
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suit  was,  in  some  measure,  the  same  as  io  the  case  of  the 
American  fraud.  Excellent  |>eople  found  comfort  in 
believing,  and  sundry  pseudo-sc-icntiflc  men  of  a  cheap 
Rort  thought  it  best  to  pander  to  this  sentiment;  but  a 
well-trained  geologist  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
iwpiilar  theory,  and  finally  the  police  finished  the  matter 
by  securing  evidences  of  fraud.' 

To  close  tlieso  annals,  I  mny  add  that  recently  the  in- 
ventor of  "the  Cardiff  Giant,"  Hull,  being  at  the  age  of 
*teventy-six  years,  apparently  in  his  la-st  illness,  and  anx- 
ions  for  the  glory  in  history  which  coirioti  from  suc- 
cessful achievement,  again  gave  to  the  press  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  part  in  the  affair,  confirming  what  he  had 
previously  stated,  showing  how  he  planuwi  it,  executed  it, 
and  realized  a  goodly  sum  for  it;  bow  Bamnm  wished 
to  purchase  it  from  him;  and  how,  above  all,  lie  bad  his 
joke  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  thongh  they  had  man- 
aged to  overcome  him  in  argmnent,  bad  finally  been  reu- 
dered  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  coimtry," 

'For  th«  Itui1<1ork  ^Ihmtwtt  >mi  Dr.  G.  A  Sl<M--kw«lI  in  th(t  "Poimlar 
BnUpffi  Uonltily  "  for  Jiin».  ItltHL  FV>r  tli»  AuhIt^ihii  fr»ui]  m«  ttii*  LmiImi 
"Timra"  of  AiiiTUt  3.  ISag. 

'  Par  RuU'a  "  PiuAl  SUMnMnf  bm-  Ilia  "  IUik*  Diilljr  Joui-nal, "  Juiturr 
4,  I8H. 


CHAPTER    LVU 

FLAHs'Ain)  PROJECTS.  EXKT'TED  AND  UIIEXBCDTKD— 


A  MONO  those  who  especially  attracted  my  youthful  ad- 
r\  iiiiraliou  were  authors,  whether  of  hooka  or  of 
articles  in  the  magazines.  When  one  of  tliese  parsonages 
was  pointed  out  to  mo,  he  seemed  of  far  greater  stature 
than  the  men  about  him.  This  feeling  wa^  eupecially 
developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  household,  where 
scholars  and  writers  were  held  in  especial  reverence,  and 
wa.s  afterward  increased  by  my  studies.  This  led  me  at 
Yale  to  take,  at  first,  much  interest  in  general  literature, 
and,  as  a  result,  I  had  some  youtliful  successes  as  a  writer 
of  essays  and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Yale  Literary 
Magazine ' ' ;  but  although  it  was  an  era  of  great  writers, 
—the  culmination  of  the  Victorian  epoch,— my  love  for 
literature  as  literature  gradually  diminished,  and  in  place 
of  it  came  in  my  young  manhood  a  love  of  historical  and 
other  studies  to  which  literature  was,  to  my  mind,  merely 
subsidiary.  With  this,  no  doubt,  the  pravailing  atmo- 
sphere of  Yale  had  much  to  do.  Tliere  was  between  Yale 
and  Harvard,  at  that  time,  a  great  difTerence  as  regarded 
literary  culture.  Living  immediately  about  Han-ard  were 
moat  of  the  leading  American  authors,  and  this  fact 
greatly  influenced  that  university;  at  Yale  leas  was  made 
of  literature  as  snch,  and  more  was  made  of  it  as  a  means 
to  an  end— as  ancillary  in  the  discussion  of  various  mili- 
tant political  questions.  Yale  had  writers  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  acute:  of  such  were  Woolsey,  Porter,  Bacon,  and 
Bushoell,  some  of  whom,— and,  above  all,  the  last,— had 
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they  devoted  themselves  (o  pure  literature,  would  ba%-e 
gaioed  lasting  fame;  but  their  interest  Id  the  questions  of 
tliu  day  was  oontrulling,  and  literature,  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  was  secondary. 

Harvard  undoubtedly  had  tlie  greater  ioflnence  on  lead* 
ing  American  thinkers  throughout  the  nation,  but  much 
]e8H  direct  influence  on  the  i>eoplc  at  large  outtnide  of 
Massachusetts.  The  direct  inHueuoe  of  Vale  on  affairs 
throughout  the  United  Slates  was  far  greater;  it  was 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ami  in  every  «ort  of  enter- 
prise. Many  years  after  my  graduation  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Yale  almiiui  at  Wanhington,  where  a 
Western  senator,  on  taking  the  chair,  gave  an  offhand 
statement  of  tJie  difference  between  the  two  universitiea. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  the  senator,  "we  all  know  what  Har- 
vard does.  She  fita  men  admirably  for  life  vu  Boston 
and  its  immediate*  neighborhood;  they  sec  little  outride 
of  eastern  Maswacbusetts  and  nothing  outside  of  New 
England;  in  Boston  club«  they  are  delightful;  elsewhere 
they  are  intolerable.  And  we  also  know  what  Yale  does: 
she  sends  her  graduates  out  into  all  partit  of  the  land, 
for  every  sort  of  good  work,  in  town  and  («)uatry,  oven 
to  Uie  remotest  borders  of  the  nation.  WTierever  you  find 
a  Yale  man  you  Ond  a  man  who  in  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
citizens;  who  appreciates  them  and  is  appreciated  by 
them;  who  is  doing  a  man's  work  and  is  honored  for 
doing  it," 

This  humorons  overstatement  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  real  difTerencc  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  uni- 
versities: the  influence  of  Harvard  being  greater  tlirongb 
tiie  men  it  trained  to  lead  Americnu  thought  from  Boston 
as  a  center;  the  influence  of  Yale  being  greater  through 
its  graduates  who  were  joining  in  Uie  world 's  work  in  all 
its  varied  forms.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  utter- 
ance  of  a  ITar^'ard  man  which  perhaps  did  most  in  my 
yonng  manhood  to  make  me  unduly  depreciate  literary 
work.  I  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  Theodore  Parker, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  and  when  he  poured  contempt 
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over  fl  certain  class  of  ineflTeclive  [Mwple  as  "weak  and 
literary,"  Homething  of  his  fooling  took  possession  of  me. 
Tbon,  too,  I  fras  much  under  the  influence  of  ThoniaD 
Carlyle:  his  preachments,  hortatory  and  objurgatory, 
vitty  and  <]uerulouH,  that  men  should  defer  work  in  lit«ra- 
turc  until  tliey  really  have  some  worthy  message  to  de- 
liver, had  a  strong  effect  upon  lue.  Wliile  I  greatly  ad- 
mired men  like  l^iu-oll  and  Wltittier,  who  brought  exqui- 
8it«  literary  gifts  to  bear  powerfully  oo  the  stniggle 
against  slavery,  persons  devoted  wholly  to  literary  work 
Heeme*l  to  me  akin  to  sugar-bakers  and  eonfoctioaery- 
makers.  I  now  know  that  this  view  was  very  inadequate; 
but  it  was  then  in  full  force.  It  seemed  to  mo  more  and 
more  absurd  that  a  man  with  an  alleged  immortal  soul, 
at  such  a  time  as  the  middle  of  the  niueleentii  eentury, 
Bbould  devote  himself,  as  T  Iben  Ibonght,  to  amusing 
weakish  young  men  and  women  by  tbo  balancing  of 
phrases  or  the  jingling  of  verses. 

Therefore  it  was  tbat,  after  leaving  Yale,  whatever  1 
wrote  had  some  distinct  purpose,  with  little,  if  any,  care 
ns  to  form.  I  was  greatly  stirred  against  the  eneroaoh- 
uients  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  had  also  become 
deeply  interested  in  university  education,  and  most  of 
my  Uiinlcing  and  writing  was  devoted  to  these  subjetits; 
though,  at  1imc?»,  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  various 
militant  ideas  that  seemed  to  need  support.  The  lecture 
on  "Cathedral  Builders  and  Media-val  Sculptors,"  given 
in  the  Yale  clmpel  after  my  relurn  from  Europe,  often 
repealed  afterward  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
widely  circulated  by  extracts  in  newspapers,  thougli  ap- 
parently an  exception  to  the  rule,  was  not  really  so. 
It  aimed  to  show  the  educational  value  of  an  ethical 
element  in  art.  So,  too,  my  article  in  the  "New  Eng- 
lander"  on  "Glimpses  of  Univer&al  History"  had  as  ita 
object  the  better  development  of  historical  studies  in  oar 
universilies.  My  articles  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly*'— 
on  "Jefferson  and  Slavery,"  on  "The  Statesmanship  of 
Richelieu,"  and  on  "The  Development  and  Overthrow  of 
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having  as  its  object  the  preparation  of  j-oudk  men  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  service.  Esi3ecial)y  was  I  struck  by 
the  thorough  equipment  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service*  given  at  the  newly  established  Eeolc  Libre  des 
Sciences  PoHtiques  at  Paris ;  consequently  my  report  as 
commissioner  was  devoted  to  this  (general  subject.  On 
my  return  this  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Proviaion  for  Higher  lostmction  in  Subjects  bearing 
diroelly  on  Public  Affaire,"  and  a  portion  of  my  mate- 
rial was  thrown,  at  a  later  day,  into  an  appeal  for  tlie 
eKtablishment  of  proper  courses  in  histor>'  and  political 
science,  which  took  the  final  fonu  of  a  commencement 
address  at  .lohns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaetion  to  me  that  this  publication,  acting  with  otlier 
forces  in  the  same  direction,  has  been  evidently  useful. 
Nolliiug  in  the  groat  development  of  our  uuiversitiea 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  more 
gratifying  and  full  of  proniiiie  for  the  country  than  the 
increased  provision  for  instruction  bearing  on  public 
questions,  and  Uie  increased  interest  in  such  instruction 
shown  by  students,  and,  indeed,  by  Ibe  conmmuity  at  large. 
I  may  add  that  of  all  the  kindnesses  shown  me  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University  at  my  resignation  of  its  presi- 
dency, there  was  none  which  pleated  me  more  than  the 
attachment  of  my  name  to  tbeir  newly  established  College 
of  ni«tor>'  and  Political  Science. 

During  this  same  period  another  immediately  practical 
subject  which  interested  nie  was  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service;  and,  having  spoken  upon  this  at  various  public 
meetings  as  well  as  written  private  letters  to  varions  pub- 
lic men  in  order  to  keep  them  tiunking  upon  it,  I  pub> 
lished  in  1882,  in  the  "North  American  Kcview,"  an  ar- 
ticle giWng  historical  facts  regarding  the  origin,  evolo- 
lion,  and  results  of  the  spoils  system,  entitled,  "Do  the 
Spoils  Belong  to  tlie  Victor!"  This  brought  upon  me 
ta  bitter  persoital  attack  -in  my  old  friend  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weedo»h*t  far-sighti  d  shrewd  as  he  was,  conld 
never  ^^^^  republiuai  tutions  could  be  made  to 
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which  I  took  especial  pains— namely,  the  "History  of  tlie 
Causes  of  the  French  Kovolution."  This  part  of  the  whole 
course  interested  me  most  as  revealing  the  .strength  and 
weuknesH  of  deniooracicH  und  throwing  light  ui>ou  luany 
problems  which  our  own  republic  must  endeavor  to  solve ; 
and  I  gave  it  not  only  at  Cornell,  but  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
the  UDi%'or8ity  of  I'eunsylvauia,  Stanford,  Tnlaue,  and 
Washington.  It  still  remains  in  manuscript:  whetlier  it 
will  ever  be  published  is  um!«rtain.  Should  my  life  be 
somewhat  extended,  T  hope  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a 
small  volume;  but,  at  my  present  age  and  with  Uie  work 
now  ni>on  me,  the  realixatiou  of  this  plan  is  doubtful. 
Still,  in  any  cnse,  there  Is  to  me  one  great  consolation:  my 
collection  of  books  aided  the  former  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Cornell,  Mr.  Morse  Stevens,  in  preparing  what 
is  unquestionably  the  best  history  of  the  French  Kevola- 
tion  in  the  English  language.  Nor  has  the  collection  been 
without  other  use.s.  L'pon  it  was  based  my  pamphlet  on 
"Paper  Money  Inflation  in  France:  How  It  Came,  What 
It  Brought,  and  How  It  Ended,"  and  this,  being  circu- 
lated widely  as  a  campaign  document  during  two  differ- 
ent periods  of  financial  delusion,  did,  I  ho|>e,  something 
to  set  some  coDtrotling  men  into  fruitful  trains  of  thought 
on  one  of  the  most  important  iasuesi  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people. 

Another  course  of  lectures  also  paved  the  way  possibly 
for  a  book.  I  have  already  told  how,  during  my  college 
life  and  even  previously,  I  became  fascinated  with  the  faia- 
tory  of  the  Proteistant  Iteformation.  This  leil  to  further 
studies,  and  among  the  first  courses  in  history  prepared 
during  my  professorship  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  one  upon  the  "Revival  of  Learning"  and  the"Hefor- 
mation  in  Germany."  This  coarse  was  developed  later 
until  it  was  brought  down  to  our  own  times;  its  coDtioo- 
ance  being  especially  favored  by  my  stay  in  Germany,  first 
as  a  student  and  later  as  minister  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  my  spare  time  at  these  periods  was  given  to  this 
subiect,aQd  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  1  conceived 
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the  plan  of  a  book  bearing  some  such  namo  as  "  The  Build- 
ing of  the  QermaD  Empire,"  or  "The  Evolution  of  Mod- 
ern Germany. ' '  As  to  metliod,  I  proposed  to  make  it  al- 
most entirely  biographical,  and  the  reason  for  tliis  is  very 
simple.  Of  all  histories  that  I  have  known,  those  relating 
to  Germany  have  been  the  mo»t  <lif!irult  to  read.  Events 
in  German  history  are  complicated  and  interwoven,  to  a 
greater  degree  Umn  those  of  any  other  nation,  by  stnig- 
gles  between  races,  between  tliree  great  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  between  scores  of  territorial  divisions, 
between  greater  and  lestter  monarehs,  between  states  and 
cities,  between  families,  between  individuals.  Then,  to  in- 
crease the  complication,  the  center  of  interest  is  constantly 
changing,— being  during  one  period  at  Vienna,  during  an- 
other at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  during  anotlier  at  Berlin, 
and  during  others  at  other  places.  Tlierefore  it  is  that 
narrative  histories  of  Germany  become  to  most  foreign 
readers  wretche<ily  confusing:  indeed,  they  might  well 
be  classed  in  Father  Bouhours's  famous  catalogue  of 
"Books  Impossible  to  bo  Read."  This  obstacle  to  histori- 
cal treatment,  especially  as  regai'ds  the  needs  of  American 
readers,  led  me  to  group  events  about  the  lives  of  various 
German  leaders  in  thought  and  action— the  real  builders 
of  Germany ;  and  Ibis  plan  was  perhaps  confirmed  by  Car- 
lyle's  famous  diotuui  that  the  hislxiry  of  any  nation  is  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  it.  Impressed 
by  such  considerations,  I  threw  my  le<!tureB  almost  entirely 
into  biographical  form,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bistor- 
ieai  lectures  to  bind  the  whole  together.  Beginning  with 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Ulrich  von  Hntten,  and  Charles  V,  I 
continued  with  Coraenius,  Canisins.  Grotius,  Thomasiofl, 
and  others  who,  wliether  bom  on  Geniian  soil  or  not,  exer- 
cised their  main  influence  in  Germany.  Then  came  the 
work  of  the  Great  Elector,  the  administration  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  moral  philosophy  of  Kant,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  in  Germany, 
the  reforms  of  Stein,  the  hopeless  efforts  of  Joseph  II  and 
Metternich  to  win  the  hegemony  for  Austria,  and  the  boo- 
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oeesful  ofTorte  of  Bifiinarck  and  tbo  £mp«ror  WiUism  to 
give  it  to  Prussia.  My  owu  direct  kcowledgt.'  of  Oeruiaoy 
at  different  dates  dnring  tnore  thiin  forty-five  yenrs,  and 
perhaps  also  my  oRieini  and  personal  rolatiouB  to  tbo  two 
personages  last  mentioned,  enabled  me  to  sec  some  things 
which  a  man  drawing  ]m  material  from  books  alone 
would  not  have  seen.  1  have  given  much  of  my  spare  time 
to  this  subject  during  several  years,  and  still  hope,  almost 
agaiutit  hope,  to  bring  it  into  book  fonn. 

Thongh  thus  interested  in  the  work  of  a  professor  of 
modern  history,  I  conld  not  refrain  from  taking  part  in 
the  discuiwion  of  practical  qnestiona  pressing  on  thinking 
men  from  all  sides  and  earaestly  demanding  attention. 

During  my  State  senatorship  I  had  been  obliged  more 
than  once  to  confess  a  lack,  both  in  myself  and  in  my 
colleagues,  of  much  fundamental  knowledge  especially 
impoiiant  to  men  intrusted  with  the  legislation  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  Besides  this,  even  as  far  back  as  my 
Russian  attacheship,  I  had  observed  a  similar  want  of 
pro|>er  equipment  in  our  diplomatic  arid  consiilur  nervi<'o. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  such  subjects  as  international  law, 
political  economy,  modem  history  bearing  on  legislation, 
the  fundiiiiicntat  principles  of  law  and  administration,  and 
especially  studies  bearing  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
pauperism,  inebriety,  and  crime,  and  on  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  had  been  always  inadequately  provided  for  by 
our  univereitiee,  and  in  most  cases  utterly  neglected.  In 
France  and  Germany  1  had  obser\'ed  a  better  system,  and, 
especially  at  the  College  de  France,  had  been  intercste«l 
in  the  courses  of  Labonlaye  on  "Comparative  Legis- 
lation." The  latter  subject,  above  all,  seemed  likely  to 
prove  fruitful  in  the  United  States,  where  not  only  the 
national  Congress  but  over  forty  State  legislatures  are 
trying  in  various  ways,  year  after  year,  to  solve  the  mani- 
f<ild  problems  presented  to  them.  Therefore  it  was  that, 
while  discharging  my  duties  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878, 1  took  pains  to  secure  informa- 
tion regarding  instruction,  in  various  European  countrie«, 
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having  as  iU  object  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
civil  and  diploumtio  scrviee.  Kspcoiady  was  I  struck  by 
the  thorough  equipment  for  the  diplomatic  and  oonsnlar 
services  given  at  Uie  newly  established  Koole  Libre  des 
Scionoes  PoUtiques  at  Paris;  cousequently  my  report  as 
commissioner  was  devoted  to  this  general  subject  On 
my  return  tliis  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Pronsion  for  Higher  lostmetioD  in  Subjects  bearing 
directly  on  Public  Affairs,"  and  a  portion  of  my  mate- 
rial was  throwD,  at  a  later  day,  into  au  apixtal  for  Iho 
establishment  of  proiwr  courses  in  history  and  political 
science,  which  took  the  final  form  of  a  commencement 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  this  publitiition,  acting  with  other 
forces  in  the  same  direction,  has  been  evidently  useful. 
Nothing  in  tlie  great  development  of  our  universities 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  more 
gratifying  and  full  of  promise  for  the  country  than  the 
increased  provision  for  inatniction  bearing  on  public 
questions,  and  the  increased  interest  in  such  instruction 
sliown  by  students,  and,  iudeed,  by  the  community  at  large. 
I  may  add  tliat  of  all  tJic  kindnesses  shown  me  by  tlie  tniS' 
tees  of  Corneil  University  at  my  resignation  of  its  presi- 
dency, tliere  was  none  which  pleased  me  more  than  the 
attachment  of  my  name  to  their  newly  established  College 
of  nistorj-  and  Political  Science. 

l>uring  this  same  period  another  imme<Iiately  practical 
subject  which  interested  me  was  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service;  and,  having  s|>oken  upon  this  at  various  public 
meetings  as  well  as  written  private  letters  to  various  pub- 
lic men  in  order  to  keep  them  Uiluking  upon  it,  I  pub- 
lished in  1882,  in  Uie  "North  American  Koview,"  an  ar- 
ticle giWng  historical  facts  regarding  the  origin,  evolu- 
tion, and  results  of  the  spoils  system,  entitled,  "Do  the 
Spoils  Belong  to  the  Victort"  This  brought  U|>on  me 
a  bitter  personal  attack  from  my  old  friend  Mr.  Thar- 
low  Weed,  who,  far-sighted  and  shrewd  as  he  was,  could 
never  sec  how  republican  institutions  could  be  made  to 
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wurk  without  Um  finticipation  of  spoils;  bot  for  this  I 
was  more  timu  compensated  by  tlie  friendship  of  younger 
men  who  are  likely  to  liave  far  more  to  do  with  our 
future  politicni  dcvelopuieut  than  will  the  old  race  of 
politicians,  and,  chief  among  these  young  men,  Mr. 
Tlifiodore  Roosevelt.  I  was  hIso  drawn  off  to  other 
subjects,  making  addresses  at  various  universities  on 
points  which  seemed  to  me  of  importance,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  being  one  given  at  Yale,  upon  Uie  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  ray  class,  entitled,  "The  Message  of  the 
Kineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentietli."  It  was  an  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  tJie  bauds  of  those  who  were  laboring 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  the  humanities 
and  technical  studies.  To  Ibe  latter  I  bad  indeed  devoted 
many  years  of  my  life,  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
otlH-r  side  seemed  to  demand  attention.  This  address, 
Uiough  the  result  of  much  preliminary  meditation,  was 
dictated  in  all  Uie  hurry  and  worry  of  a  Cornell  com- 
inencoment  week  and  given  in  the  Yale  cbapel  the  week 
following.  Probably  nothing  which  I  have  ever  done,  save 
perhaps  the  tractate  on  "Pai>er  Money  Jnflatinu  in 
France,"  received  such  immediate  and  wide-spread  recog- 
nition: it  was  circulated  very  extensively  in  the  New 
York  "Independent,"  then  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  for 
which  there  was  large  demand,  and  finally,  still  more 
widely,  in  a  clteap  form. 

Elsewhere  ia  these  reminiKeDces  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  my  "History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology."  It  was  growing  iu  ray  mind 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  my  main  reading,  even  for 
my  difTereut  courses  of  lectures,  had  more  or  less  con- 
nection with  it.  First  given  as  a  lecture,  it  was  then  ex- 
tended into  a  little  book  which  grew,  in  the  shape  of  new 
uliapters,  into  much  larger  final  form.  It  was  written 
mainly  at  Cornell  University,  but  several  of  its  chapters 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  one  being  almost  wholly  pre- 
pared on  the  Nile,  at  Athens,  and  at  Munich;  another  at 
St.  PetersbDi^  and  during  a  journey  in  tlie  Scandinavian 
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countries;  and  other  cbapters  in  EDgland  and  France.  At 
last,  in  the  spare  hours  of  my  offieial  life  at  St.  Petersburg, 
I  made  an  eml  of  t)ie  work ;  and  in  Italy,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1894-1895,  gave  it  final  revision. 

For  valuable  aid  in  collecting  materials  and  making 
notes  in  public  libranes,  I  was  indebted  to  various 
friends  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  it.-*  preface;  and, 
above  all,  to  my  dear  friend  and  former  student.  Profes- 
sor George  Lincoln  Burr,  who  not  only  aided  me  greatly 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  ta>)k  by  wise  suggestions 
nod  cautions,  but  who  read  the  proofs  and  made  the 
index. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  (o  repeat  here  that  my  pur- 
pose in  preparing  this  book  was  to  strengthen  not  only 
science  but  religion.  I  have  never  had  any  tendency  to 
scoffing,  nor  have  I  liked  scoffers.  Many  of  my  closest 
associations  and  dearest  friendships  have  been,  and  still 
are,  with  clergymen.  Clergymen  are  generally,  in  oar 
cities  and  villages,  among  the  best  and  most  Intelligent 
men  that  one  finds,  and,  as  a  mle,  with  thoughtful  and 
tolerant  old  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  people  best  worth 
knowing.  My  aim  in  writing  was  not  only  to  aid  in  free- 
ing science  from  trammels  which  for  centuries  had  been 
vexatious  and  cruel,  but  also  to  strengthen  religious  teach- 
ers by  enabling  them  to  sec  some  of  the  evils  in  the  past 
wbich,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itttelf,  they  ought  to  guard 
against  in  the  future. 

During  vacation  journeys  in  Kurope  I  was  led,  at 
various  historical  centers,  to  take  up  special  snbjecta 
akin  to  those  developed  in  my  lectures.  Thus,  daring  my 
third  visit  to  Florence,  having  read  Manzoni's  "Pro- 
tnessi  S|>o«ti,"  which  still  seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
historical  romance  ever  written,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  that  part  of  it  which  depicts  (he  superstitions  and  legal 
cruelties  engendered  by  the  plagiip  at  Milan.  This  story, 
with  Manzoni's  "Colonna  Infame"  and  Canto's  "Vita  di 
Beccaria,"  led  me  to  take  np  the  history  of  criminal  law, 
and  especially  the  development  of  torture  in  procedure 
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and  puDifltim&nt.  Mucb  time  daring  two  or  three  years 
wax  given  to  tliiH  Kiilijed,  and  a  winter  at  Stuttgart  in 
1877-1878  was  entirtly  devoted  to  it.  In  the  course  of 
these  Rtndies  I  realized  an  never  before  how  macli  dog- 
matic Uieology  and  occlcsiasticisiu  have  done  to  develop 
and  maintain  tlie  most  friglitful  featm-es  in  penjil  law.  1 
found  tliat  in  Greeoe  and  Itonie,  before  the  coming  iu  of 
ChriBtianity,  tortnre  bad  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and, 
indeed,  had  been  mainly  uboliKbe<l;  btit  that  the  doctrine 
in  tbc  mediicval  church  as  to  "Excepted  Cases'*— 
namely,  cases  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  regarding  which 
the  theological  dogma  was  developed  that  Satan  would 
exercise  his  powers  to  help  his  votaries— had  led  to  the 
rc^tablishmcut  of  a  system  of  torture,  in  order  to  baflle 
and  overcome  Satan,  far  more  cruel  than  any  which  pre* 
vailed  under  paganism, 

I  also  found  that,  while  under  the  later  Roman  emper- 
ors and,  in  fuel,  down  to  the  complete  supremacy  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  criminal  procedure  grew  steadily  more  and  more 
mercifnl,  as  soon  as  the  church  was  established  in  full 
power  yet  another  theological  doctrine  came  in  wiUi  such 
force  that  it  extended  tlie  use  of  torlui-e  from  the  "Ex- 
cepted Cases"  named  above  to  all  criminal  procedure, 
and  maintained  it,  in  its  most  frightful  form,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  This  new  doctrine  was  that  since 
the  Almighty  punishes  his  erring  children  by  tortures  in- 
finite in  cnielty  and  eternal  iu  dnration,  earthly  author- 
ities may  justly  iniitutc  Uiis  divine  example  no  far  a.-i  their 
finite  powers  enable  them  to  do  so.  I  found  this  doctrino 
not  only  especially  effective  in  the  mediaeval  church,  but 
taking  on  even  more  hideous  chni-aeteristics  in  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  especially  in  Germany.  On  this  subject  I 
collected  mach  material,  some  of  it  verj'  interesting  and 
little  known  even  to  historical  scholars.  Of  this  were 
original  editions  of  the  old  criminal  codes  of  Europe  and 
later  criminal  codes  in  France  and  Germany  down  to  the 
French  Hevolution,  nearly  alt  of  which  were  enriched  with 
engranngs  illustrating  instruments  and  processes  of  tor- 
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ture.  So,  too,  a  ghastly  light  was  thrown  into  the  whole 
Bubjeot  by  the  executioners'  taritTs  in  the  various  Qerman 
states,  especially  those  under  ecclesiastical  rale.  One 
of  several  in  my  ptwseswtion,  wliich  was  publixhcii  by  the 
Elector  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1757  and  slaiupod  with 
the  archbishop's  seal,  specifies  and  sanctions  every  form 
of  ingcnioiiB  cruelty  which  one  human  being  can  exercise 
upon  another,  and,  opposite  each  of  these  cnielties,  the 
price  which  the  executioner  was  authorized  to  receive  for 
administering  it.  Thus,  for  cutting  off  the  right  hand, 
so  much ;  for  tearing  out  the  tongue,  so  much ;  for  tear- 
ing the  flesh  with  hot  pincers,  so  much ;  for  burning  a 
criminal  alive,  so  much;  and  so  on  through  two  folio 
pages.  Moreover,  I  had  collected  details  of  witchcraft 
condemnations,  which,  during  more  than  a  century,  went 
on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  in  Germany 
alone,  and  not  only  printed  books  but  the  original  manu- 
script depositions  taken  from  the  victims  in  tbe  tortnre- 
cbaniher.  Of  these  were  the  trial  papers  of  Dietrich 
Flade,  who  had  been,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  eastern  Germany, 
diief  justice  of  the  province  and  rector  of  the  University 
of  Troves.  Having  ventured  to  think  witchcraft  a  de- 
lusion, he  was  put  on  trial  by  the  archbishop,  tortured 
nntil  in  his  agony  he  acknowledged  cveiy  impossible  thing 
suggested  to  him,  and  finally  strangled  and  bnmed.  !n 
bis  case,  as  in  various  others,  I  have  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  accusers  and  accused:  the  original  report  in  the 
handwriting  of  tbe  scribe  who  was  present  at  the  torture 
and  wrote  down  the  questions  of  Uie  judges  and  the  an- 

I  swera  of  tlie  prisoner. 

On  this  material  T  based  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 

'"The  Evolution  of  Humanity  iii  Criminal  Law,"  and 
have  often  thought  of  throwing  these  into  the  form  of 
a  small  hook  to  be  called  "The  Warfare  of  Humanity 

[with  Unreason";  but  this  will  probably  remain  a  mere 

I  project    I  mention  it  here,  hoping  that  some  other  per- 
son, with  more  leisure,  will  some  day  properly  present 
n-n 
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the^e  factn  an  bearing  nn  Uie  claims  of  tbeologtanfi  and 
ecclesiastics  to  direct  education  and  control  thoogbt 

Of  this  period,  too,  were  sundry  projects  for  special 
monographs.  Thus,  during  various  visits  to  Florence, 
I  planned  a  history  of  that  city.  It  had  interested  toe  in 
my  student  days  during  my  reading  of  SimnoDdi's  '*Uis- 
tory  of  the  Italian  Republics,'*  and  on  resuming  my  stud- 
ies in  thai  field  it  seemed  to  mo  that  a  history  of  Florence 
might  bo  made,  most  varied,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
It  would  embrace,  of  course,  a  most  remarkable  period  of 
politieal  development —the  growth  of  a  medieval  republic 
out  of  early  anarchy  and  tyranny;  some  of  the  most  cu- 
rious experimeuta  in  goveromeDt  ever  made;  the  most 
wouderfui,  perhapN,  of  all  growths  in  art,  literature,  and 
science;  and  the  final  supremacy  of  a  monarchy,  bring- 
ing many  interesting  results,  yet  giving  some  terrible 
warnings.  But  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  saw  that  to 
write  such  a  history  a  man  must  relinquish  everything 
else,  and  no  it  was  given  up.  So,  too,  during  various  so- 
journs at  Venice  my  old  interest  in  Father  Paul  Sarpi, 
which  had  been  aroused  during  my  early  profeHsorial  life 
while  reading  hi:^  pithy  aud  brilliant  history  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  greatly  increased,  and  I  collected  a  oon< 
Fiderable  library  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  him  for  American  readers.  This,  of  all  projects 
not  executed,  has  Iieen  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  me 
to  relinquish.  My  last  three  visits  to  Venice  have  espA- 
oially  revived  my  interest  in  him  and  increased  my  collec- 
tion of  hooks  regarding  him.  The  desire  to  si)read  hia 
fame  has  come  over  mc  very  strongly  as  I  have  stood  in 
the  council-rooms  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  which  he 
served  so  long  and  so  welt;  as  I  have  looked  upon  his 
statue  on  the  spot  where  he  was  left  for  dead  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Pope  Paul  V;  and  as  I  have  mused  over  hia 
grave,  so  long  desecrated  and  hidden  by  monks,  but  in 
these  latter  days  honored  with  an  inscription.  But  other 
work  has  claimed  mo,  and  others  must  write  upon  tbia 
subject.    It  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  the 
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interest  of  Us  details,  but  for  the  light  il  tbraws  upon 
great  forces  still  at  work  iu  the  world.  Strong  men  bave 
distiUtisiHl  it  for  Ruropeao  readeni,  but  it  deser\'es  to  bo 
especially  presented  to  Americans. 

I  Uiink  an  eminent  European  publicist  entirely  right  in 
saying  th»t  F»tlier  Paul  is  one  of  the  three  men,  since  the 
middle  ages,  who  have  exercised  the  most  profound  influ- 
ence on  Italy;  the  other  two  being  Galileo  and  Machia- 
velli.  The  reason  assigned  by  this  historian  for  this 
judgment  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  Father  Paul  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  science  whom  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, nor  the  equally  iQcontestable  fact  that  he  taught 
the  Venetian  Repnhlic—and  finally  tlie  world— how  to 
withstand  papal  usurpation  of  civil  power,  but  that  by 
his  histor}'  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  showed  "how 
the  Holy  Spirit  conducts  the  councils  of  the  church" 
{"comme  guot  le  Saint  Esprit  dirige  les  concHes")? 

Yet  anotlier  Hubje<;t  whii-h  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
present  was  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier— partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  veneration  for  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies, 
and  partly  becnuse  a  collation  of  his  successive  biog- 
raphies so  strikingly  reveals  the  origin  and  growth  of 
myth  and  legend  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  devotion. 
The  project  of  writing  such  a  book  was  formwl  in  my 
Cornel!  lecture-room  at  the  close  of  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  tlie  "Jesuit  Reaction  which  followed  the  Itefor- 
matioD."  In  the  last  of  these  I  had  pointed  out  the  beanty 
of  Xavier's  work,  and  bad  shown  how  natural  hud  been 
the  immense  growth  of  myth  and  legend  in  connection 
with  it.  Among  my  hearers  wa.t  Qoldwin  Smith,  and  as 
we  came  out  he  said:  "I  have  often  thought  that  if  any 
one  were  to  take  a  series  of  the  published  lives  of  one  of 
the  great  Jesuit  saintK,  beginning  at  tlie  beginning  and 
comparing  the  successive  biographies  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, century  after  century,  down  to  our  own  time, 
mncJi  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
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miraculous  in  religion."  I  was  struck  by  tliis  idea,  and 
it  0(»;urrr<l  U>  nit>  ttiat,  df  nil  suoli  exiiiiipleii,  that  of  Kran- 
ciii  Xavier  would  be  the  moal  fruitful  and  interesting.  Tor 
we  have,  to  b«gin  with,  Iuh  own  letters  written  from  tJie 
scene  of  his  great  missionary  labors  in  the  Kast,  in  wbicli 
no  inirades  appear.  We  have  the  letters  of  his  associates 
al  that  period,  in  which  there  is  also  no  knowledge  shuwu 
of  any  miracles  performed  by  him.  We  also  have  the 
great  speeches  of  Layuez,  one  of  Xavier's  associalua. 
who,  ut  the  Council  of  Trent,  did  his  best  to  promote 
Jesuit  interests,  and  who  yet  showed  no  knowledge  of  any 
miracles  performed  by  Xavier.  We  have  the  very  im- 
portant work  by  Joseph  Awatu,  Uie  eminent  provincial 
of  tlic  Jesnits,  written  at  a  later  period,  largely  on  tlie 
conversion  of  the  Indies,  and  especially  on  Xavier *a  part 
in  it,  which,  while  aecopting.  in  a  perfunctory  way,  Uio 
attribution  uf  niiraeles  to  Xavier,  gives  ns  reasoning 
which  seems  entirely  to  discredit  tbcm.  Then  we  have 
biographies  of  Xavier,  published  soon  after  his  death,  in 
which  very  slight  traces  of  miracles  begin  to  be  found; 
then  other  biographies  later  and  later,  century  after  cen- 
tury, in  which  more  and  more  miracles  appear.und  earlier 
miracles  of  very  simple  charncter  grow  more  and  more 
complex  and  astounding,  until  6ually  we  see  him  credited 
willi  a  vast  number  of  the  most  striking  miracles  ever 
conceived  of.  In  order  to  develop  the  subject  I  have  col- 
lected books  and  documents  of  every  sort  bearing  upon 
it  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  have  given  a  brief  summary 
of  therc8ult8inmy*'ni8lor}'of  the  Warfare  of  Science." 
But  the  full  development  of  this  subject,  which  throws 
intense  light  upon  the  growtb  of  miracles  in  the  biog- 
raphies of  so  many  benefactors  of  our  race,  must  prob- 
ably be  left  to  others. 

Tt  should  be  treated  with  judicial  fairness.  There 
sliould  not  be  a  trace  of  prejudice  against  the  chorch 
Xavier  8er\'ed.  The  infaMibilily  of  the  Pope  who  canon- 
ivAH]  him  was  indocil  coiimiiltt^-d  lo  the  reality  of  miracles 
which  Xavier  certainly  never  performed;  but  the  church 
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at  large  cannot  justly  be  blamed  for  this:  it  vas  indeed 
made  the  more  iltustrious  by  Xavier's  great  example. 
The  evil,  if  evil  there  was,  lay  in  human  nature,  and  a 
proper  history  of  this  evolution  of  myth  and  legend,  by 
throwing  light  into  one  of  the  strongest  propensities  of 
tlovout  minds,  would  give  a  most  valuable  wnruing  against 
basing  religions  systems  on  miraculous  claims  which  are 
(touutantly  becoming  more  and  more  discredited  and 
therefore  more  and  more  dangerous  to  any  system  which 
persists  in  using  tliem. 

Still  another  project  interested  me;  effort  connected 
with  it  was  a  kind  of  recreation;  this  project  was  formed 
during  my  attache  days  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Governor 
Seymour.  It  was  a  brief  biography  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. I  made  some  headway  in  it,  but  was  at  last 
painfully  convinced  that  I  should  never  have  time  to  finish 
it  worthily.  Besides  this,  after  the  Civil  War,  .lefferson, 
though  still  interesting  to  me,  was  by  no  means  so  great 
a  man  in  my  eyes  as  he  had  been.  Perhaps  no  doctrine 
ever  cost  any  other  country  so  dear  as  Jefferson's  pet 
theory  of  Stale  rights  cost  tlie  United  States;  nearly  u 
million  of  lives  lost  on  battle-fields,  in  prisons,  and  in 
hospitals;  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars  poured 
into  gulfs  of  hatred. 

With  another  project  I  was  more  fortunate.  In  1875  I 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  bibliograpliiral  introduction  to  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris's  short  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  1  did  with  much  care,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  period  in  history,  giving  most  interesting  material  for 
study  and  thought,  had  been  much  obscnred  by  ideas 
drawn  from  trashy  books  instead  of  from  the  really  good 
authorities. 

Having  finished  tliis  short  bibliography,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  much  more  extensive  work,  giving  a  selection  of 
the  best  authorities  on  all  the  main  periods  of  modem  his- 
tory, might  be  useful.  This  I  began,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it ;  but  here,  as  in  various  other  projects,  the  fates 
were  against  mo.    Being  appointed  a  coimnissioner  to  the 
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French  Exposilion,  aod  seeing  in  this  an  opportunity  to 
do  other  work  which  1  bad  at  heart,  I  asked  my  successor 
in  tile  profesMorship  ofhiMtory  at  the  Universily  of  Michi- 
guu,  who  at  a  later  period  became  tuy  eueeessor  as  presi- 
dent of  Cometl,  Dr.  Charles  Kemhill  Adama,  to  take  the 
work  ofT  my  hands.  This  he  did,  and  produced  a  book  far 
better  than  any  which  I  could  have  written.  The  kind 
remarks  in  bis  preface  regarding  my  snggestions  I  greatly 
prize,  and  feel  that  this  project,  at  least,  though  1  could 
not  accomplish  it,  had  a  most  happy  issue. 

Another  project  which  I  have  long  cherished  is  of  a 
very  different  sort ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  carry  it  out,  my  hope  is  that  some  other  person  wilt 
do  so.  For  many  years  I  have  noted  with  pride  the  mu- 
nificent gifts  made  for  educational  and  cbaritahle  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  noble  history,— one 
which  doe«  honor  not  only  to  our  own  country,  bat  to 
human  nature.  No  other  country  has  seen  any  munifi- 
oence  which  approaches  that  so  familiar  to  Americans. 
The  records  show  that  during  the  year  iy(»."J  uonrly,  if 
not  quite,  eighty  millions  of  dollars  were  given  by 
private  parties  for  Uiese  public  purposes.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  a  little  book  based  on  the  history  of  such 
gifts,  p<iinting  ont  the  lines  in  which  they  have  been  most 
BUcoessful,  might  he  of  much  use,  and  more  tlmn  once  I 
have  talked  over  with  my  dear  friend  Oilman,  at  present 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  the 
idea  of  our  working  together  in  the  production  of  a 
pamphlet  or  volume  with  some  such  title  as.  "What  Rich 
Americans  have  Done  and  can  Do  with  their  Money." 
But  my  friend  lias  been  busy  in  his  great  work  of  founding 
nnd  developing  the  university  at  Baltimore.  I  have  been 
of  lat«  years  occupied  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  so 
this  project  remains  unfulfilled.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  puhlioiition  of  such  a  book.  Most  of  the  gifts 
above  referred  to  have  been  wiaeiy  made;  but  some  have 
not,  and  a  considerable  number  have  caused  confusion  in 
American  education  rather  than  aided  its  healthful  de- 
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velopment.  Many  good  things  have  resulted  from  Uie«e 
gifts,  but  some  vastly  important  matters  have  been  ut- 
terly neglected.  We  have  seeu  excellent  small  colleges 
transformed  by  gifts  into  pretentious  and  inadequate 
shams  called  "universities";  we  have  seen  great  tele- 
scopes given  without  any  accompanying  instruments,  and 
with  no  provision  for  an  ob8Gr\'atory ;  magnificent  collec- 
tions in  geology  given  to  institutions  which  had  no  pro- 
fessor in  that  science;  beautiful  herbariums  added  to 
institutions  where  there  is  no  instruction  in  botany;  pro- 
fessorships of  no  use  established  where  others  of  the 
utmost  importance  should  have  boen  founded ;  institutions 
founded  where  tbey  were  not  needed,  and  nothing  done 
wbero  they  were  neetted.  He  who  will  write  a  UiouKhtfuI 
book  on  this  subject,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  late 
educational  history,  may  render  a  great  service.  As  I 
revise  this  ehflpler  I  may  say  that  in  an  address  at  Yale  in 
19(J3,  entitled,  "A  Patriotic  Investment,"  I  sought  to 
point  out  one  of  tlie  many  ways  in  which  rich  men  may 
meet  a  pressing  need  of  our  universities  with  great  good 
to  the  country  at  targe.' 

Yet  another  project  has  occupied  much  time  and 
thought,  and  may,  I  hope,  be  yet  fully  carried  out  For 
many  years  I  have  thought  mneh  on  our  wretched  legisla- 
tion against  crime  and  on  the  imperfect  administratinn  of 
such  criminal  law  as  we  have.  Years  ago,  after  comiwir- 
ing  the  criminal  statistics  of  our  own  conntrj'  with  those 
of  other  nations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
poRsiljlc  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, there  is  more  unpunished  murder  in  our  own  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  civilized  world.  This  condition 
of  things  I  found  to  be  not  nnknown  to  others;  but  there 
seemed  to  prevail  a  sort  of  listless  hopelessness  regarding 
any  remedy  for  it  Dining  in  Philadelphia  with  my  class- 
mate and  dear  friend  Wayne  MacVeagh,  I  found  beside 
me  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
this  qnestion  of  high  crime  having  been  broached  and  the 
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«au8ca  of  it  discussicd,  the  judge  quietly  remarked,  "The 
taking  of  life,  nfter  u  full  und  fair  trial,  m  a  penalty  for 
murder,  soeitm  to  be  tlic  ouly  foriu  of  lakiog  life  to  which 
the  average  American  has  any  objection."  Many  of  our 
dealings  with  murder  and  oUier  high  crimes  would  iHjeia 
to  show  tliat  Uie  judge  was,  on  tho  whole,  right.  My  main 
study  on  tlie  subject  was  made  in  1S92,  during  a  journey 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Gamcgic  and  bis  party  througti  the  Middle,  Southem, 
Southweutern,  Pacific,  and  NorUiwesteru  StatC8.  We 
8toppeil  at  all  the  imi>ortant  places  on  our  route,  and  at 
vast  numbers  of  unimportant  places ;  ut  every  one  of  tliese 
I  bought  all  tho  newspapers  obtaiiiftble,  examined  them 
with  reference  to  tins  subject,  and  found  tliat  the  long 
daily  record  of  murdera  in  our  metropolitan  journals  is 
far  from  giving  m  tlie  fall  reality.  I  constantly  found  in 
the  local  papers,  at  tliese  out-of-llie-way  place?!,  numerous 
aecounls  of  murders  which  never  reached  the  metropoli- 
tan journals.  Most  striking  testimony  was  also  given  me 
by  individualM,— in  one  case  by  a  United  States  senator, 
who  gave  nie  the  history  of  a  country  merchant,  iu  one  of 
the  Southwestern  StJites,  who  had  at  different  times  killed 
eight  persons,  and  who  at  his  last  venture,  endeavoring  to 
kill  a  man  who  had  vexed  him  in  a  mere  verbal  qnarrel, 
had  fired  into  a  lumber-wagon  containing  a  parly  coming 
from  church,  and  killed  three  persons,  one  of  thorn  a  little 
girl.  And  my  infonnant  added  that  this  murderer  had 
never  been  punished.  In  California  I  saw  walking  jauntr 
ily  along  the  streets,  and  afterward  discoursing  iu  a  draw- 
ing-room, a  man  who,  on  being  cautioned  by  a  policeman 
while  disturbing  the  public  peace  a  year  or  two  before,  had 
simply  shot  the  policeman  dead,  and  had  been  tried  twic«, 
but  each  time  with  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Multitudes 
of  other  cases  I  found  equally  bad.  I  collected  a  mass  of 
material  illustrating  the  tiubject,  and  on  tliis  based  an 
address  given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  and 
afterward  at  Boston,  New  York,  New  Haven,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  tho  State  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
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oesota.  My  aim  was  to  arouite  thinking  men  to  Uie  im- 
portaucc  of  tlie  subject,  and  1  now  hope  to  prepare  a  dis- 
cussion of  "The  Problem  of  High  Crime,"  to  be  divided 
into  thre«  parts,  the  first  on  the  present  <x>uditiou  of  the 
problem,  the  second  on  its  origm,  and  the  third  on  pos- 
sihte  and  probable  remedies. 

Of  ail  my  projects  for  Uiatorical  treatises,  tliere  arc  two 
which  I  have  dreamed  of  for  many  years,  hoping  againi<t 
hope  for  their  realization.  I  have  tried  to  induce  some  of 
our  younger  historical  professors  to  undertake  them  or  to 
train  up  students  to  undertake  tbeni;  and,  as  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  1  can  devote  myself  to  theiu,  1  now  mention 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  one  wilt  arise  to  do  honor  to 
himself  and  to  our  country  by  developing  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
general  style  of  Rotwrtson's  "Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Charles  V."  Years  ago,  when  beginning  my  work  as  a 
professor  of  modern  history  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, I  felt  greatly  the  need  for  my  students  of  some  work 
which  should  show  briefiy  but  clearly  the  transition  from 
ancient  history  to  modem.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
the  stuiiy  of  the  minute  details  of  the  medifeval  period  in 
addition  to  ancient  and  modem  history.  What  is  needed 
for  the  mass  of  thinking  young  men  is  something  which 
shall  show  what  the  work  was  which  was  accomplished 
between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  new  beginnings  of 
civilixatioD  at  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation.  For 
this  purpose  Robertson's  work  was  once  a  master- 
piet«.  It  has  renderc<l  great  services  not  only  in  Knglisli- 
speaking  lands,  but  in  others,  by  enabling  tliinking  men  to 
see  how  this  modem  world  has  been  deveIope<i  out  of  the 
past  and  to  gain  sume  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  yet 
nobler  civilization  may  be  developed  out  of  the  present. 
Robertson's  work  still  remains  a  classic,  but  modem  his- 
torical research  has  superseded  large  i>nr1s  of  it,  and 
what  is  now  needed  is  a  short  history — of,  say,  Uirco  hun- 
dr«l  pages— carried  out  on  the  main  linos  of  Rolrortson, 
taking  in  euocesaton  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
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ovolation  of  mediicval  history,  diBcarding  all  ex(«|>tiiig 
the  leading  points  in  otironology,  and  bringing  out  clearly 
the  sequonco  of  great  liistorical  caiitioD  and  reKnlts  from 
the  downfall  of  lionie  to  tJie  formatiun  of  the  great 
nio<Ieni  states.  And  there  might  well  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  tliia  what  Robertson  did  not  pve— namely, 
sketches  showing  the  character  and  work  of  some  of  the 
men  who  wrought  mOHt  powerfully  in  Dhh  transition. 

During  my  stay  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  made 
a  begioning  of  such  a  history  by  giving  a  coiii*se  of  lec- 
tures on  the  growth  of  civilization  in  the  middle  ages, 
taking  up  such  subjocts  as  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the  bar- 
barian invasion,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  feudalism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  anti-feudal  effects  of  the  crusades,  the 
rise  of  free  cities,  the  growth  of  law,  the  growtli  of  litera- 
ture, and  ending  with  the  centralization  of  uionarehical 
power  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  the 
leiitures  then  prepared  were  basi^l  merely  upon  copious 
notes  and  given,  as  regarded  phrasing,  extempora- 
neously. It  is  too  late  for  me  now  lo  write  them  out  ur  to 
present  the  subject  in  the  tight  of  modern  historical  re- 
search ;  but  I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  belter  calculated 
to  broaden  the  mind  and  extend  the  horizon  of  historical 
studies  in  our  universities.  Provost  Stills  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  did  indeed  carry  out,  in  part,  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  time  fnile<I  him  for  making  more 
than  a  beginning.  The  man  wlio.  of  all  in  our  time,  seems 
to  me  best  fitted  to  undertake  this  much  needed  work  is 
Frederic  Harrison.  If  the  general  method  of  Rolwrtson 
were  combined  with  the  spirit  sliown  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Harrison's  book  on  "The  Meaning  of  History,"  llie 
resultant  work  would  be  not  only  of  great  service,  but  at- 
tractive to  all  thinking  men. 

And,  last  of  all,  a  project  which  has  long  l>een  one 
of  my  dreams— a  "History  of  Civilization  in  Spain." 
Were  I  twenty  years  younger,  I  would  gladly  cat  myself 
loose  from  all  entanglements  and  throw  myself  into  this 
wholly.    It  seems  to  me  the  most  suggestive  history  now 
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to  b«  written.  The  materia)  at  hand  is  ample  anJ  easily 
accessible.  A  mQltitude  of  historians  have  made  remark- 
able contributions  to  it,  and  among  these,  iu  our  own 
country,  Irving,  Prescott,  Mollcy,  Ticknor,  and  Lea;  in 
EDgland.  Fronde,  Ford,  Buckle,  and  others  have  given 
many  pregnant  siiggtations  and  some  increase  of  know- 
ledge; Germany  and  France  have  contributed  much  in 
the  form  of  printed  books;  Spain,  much  in  the  publica- 
(ioD  of  archives  and  sundry  interesting  historie^^  a|>ologiz- 
iug  for  tlie  worst  things  in  S|>anit;h  history;  the  Nether- 
lands have  also  contributed  documents  of  great  value. 
There  is  little  need  of  delving  umong  manuscripts;  that 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  results  are  easily  within 
reach  of  any  scholar.  The  "History  of  Civilization  in 
Spain"  is  a  history  of  perhaps  the  finest  amalgamation 
of  races  which  was  made  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  of  splendid  beginnings  of  liberty  and  its  noble 
exercise  in  the  middle  ages ;  of  high  endeavor ; 
of  a  wonderful  growtli  in  art  and  literature.  But  it  is 
also  a  histor)'  of  the  undermining  and  destruction  of  all 
this  great  growth,  so  noble,  so  beanlifu),  by  tyranny  in 
church  and  state — tyranny  over  I>ody  ami  mind,  heart 
end  soul.  A  simple,  thoughtful  account  of  ihis  evolution 
of  the  former  glory  of  Spain,  nod  then  of  the  causes  of 
her  decline  to  her  present  condition,  would  be  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  fruitful  thought  regarding  politics,  religion, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  To  write  such  a  history  was 
the  best  of  my  dreams.  Perhaps,  bad  1  been  sent  in  1879 
as  minister  to  Madrid  instead  of  to  Berlin,  1  might  at 
least  have  made  an  eifort  to  begin  it,  and,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  might  have  led  other  men  to  continue  iL 
It  is  now  too  late  for  me,  but  I  still  hope  that  our  country 
will  supply  some  man  to  undertake  it  Whoever  shall 
write  such  a  book  in  an  honest,  broad,  and  impartial 
spirit  will  gain  not  only  honor  for  his  country  and  him- 
Belf,  but  will  render  a  great  ser\'ice  to  mankind. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  "Plans  and  Projects,  Exe- 
cuted and  Unexecuted,"  I  know  well  that  ray  confessions 
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will  do  mc  no  Rood  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  shall  read 
thetn.  It  will  be  said  thnt  I  attempted  too  many  thin^. 
In  mitigation  of  such  a  judRincut  I  may  say  that  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life  in  tlie  necond  half  of  the  century 
jnst  closet)  have  been  very  difTereut  from  those  in  most 
other  countries.  It  has  been  a  bnilding  period,  a  period 
of  reformH  nece»iitnted  by  the  ra|)id  groivth  of  our  cation 
out  of  earlier  conditions  and  limitations.  Every  thinking 
man  who  has  felt  any  responsibility  has  necessarily  been 
obliged  to  lake  part  in  many  euterpristta  of  various  sorts : 
neoBBBary  work  has  abounded  and  has  been  absolutely 
fOToed  u|K)n  him.  It  has  be«n  a  period  in  which  a  man 
could  not  well  dovoto  himself  entirely  to  the  dative  case. 
Besides  this,  so  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  had  much  practi- 
cal adiiiiuiKtrativc  work  to  do,  was  plnngeil  into  the  midst 
of  it  at  two  universities  and  at  various  posts  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  duties,  so  that 
my  plans  were  constantly  interfered  with.  Like  many 
others  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centary,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  obey  tlie  injunction,  "Do  the  work 
which  lieth  nearest  thee."  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  when  all  has  been  ready  for  some  work  which  T 
greatly  desired  to  do,  and  which  I  hoped  might  be  of  use,  1 
have  been  suddenly  drawn  off  to  official  duties  by  virtually 
an  absolute  command.  Take  two  examples  out  of  many : 
I  had  brought  my  lectures  on  German  history  together, 
had  collected  a  mass  of  material  for  putting  them  into 
final  shape  as  a  "History  of  the  Building  of  the  New  Oer- 
many,"  and  had  written  two  chapters,  when  suddenly 
came  the  summons  from  President  Cleveland  to  take  ]>art 
in  the  Venezuela  Commission,— a  summons  which  it  was 
impossible  to  decline.  For  a  year  this  now  work  forbade 
a  continuance  of  the  old;  and  just  as  I  was  again  free 
came  the  Bryan  effort  to  capture  the  Presidency,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  rcwIt<Ml  in  wide-spread  misery  _ 
at  homo  and  in  dishonor  to  the  American  name  through- 
out the  world.  Most  reluctantly  then  I  threw  down  my 
chosen  work  and  devoted  my  time  to  what  seemed  to  mo 
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to  be  a  polilical  doty.  T]ien  followed  my  appointment  to 
the  Berlin  Kmbassy,  vbich  could  not  bo  declined;  and, 
just  at  tlie  porifwl  when  1  liopetl  to  mnnire  leisure  at  Berlin 
for  continuing  the  preparation  of  loy  book  on  Germany, 
there  came  duties  at  The  Hague  Conference  which  took 
ray  Ume  for  nearly  a  j'ear.  It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  for  me 
thuH  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,— "q«i  s'excuse,  a'ac- 
cUBo";  but  I  have  somelhlng  other  than  excuses  to  make: 
I  may  honestly  plead  before  my  old  friends  and  stadents 
who  shall  read  this  book  that  my  life  has  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  worthy  work;  that  I  can  look  back  upon  the 
leading  tiiinga  in  it  with  satiKfaction;  that,  whether  as 
regards  religion,  politics,  eduoattou,  or  the  public  sen-ico 
in  general,  it  will  be  found  not  a  matter  of  unrelated 
sbreds  and  patches,  but  to  have  been  developed  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  well-defined  line  of  purpose.  I  review  the  main 
things  along  tliis  line  with  thankfulness:  First,  my  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  enabled  me  to  do 
something  toward  preparing  tlie  way  for  a  better  system 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States;  next,  my  work 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate,  which  enabled  me  to  aid 
effectively  in  developing  the  school  system  in  the  State, 
in  establishing  a  health  department  in  its  metropolis,  in 
promoting  good  legislation  in  various  Belds;  and  in  se- 
curing the  charter  of  Cornell  University;  next,  my  part 
in  founding  Cornell  University  and  in  maintaining  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  nest,  the  preparation  of  a  book 
which,  whatever  its  shortcomings  and  however  depre- 
cated by  many  good  men,  has,  as  I  believe,  done  service 
to  science,  to  edacatJon.  and  to  religion;  next,  many 
speeches,  articles,  pamphlets,  which  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  right  reason  on  politicjil,  financial,  and 
social  questions;  and,  finally,  the  opportunity  given  mo 
at  a  eriticJiI  period  to  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
and  in  establishing  the  international  arbitration  tribunal 
of  The  Hague.  I  say  these  things  not  bonstingly,  bul 
reverenUy.     I  have  sought  to  fight  tlie  good  fight;  1  have 
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Bonght  to  keep  the  faith,— faith  in  a  Power  in  the  tuii- 
verse  good  enoagh  to  make  tmth-seeking  wise,  and  strong 
enongh  to  make  tmth-telling  effective,— faith  in  the  rise 
of  man  rather  than  in  the  fall  of  man,— faith  in  the  grad- 
ual evolution  and  altimate  prevalence  of  right  reason 
among  men.  So  mnch  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  giving 
as  an  apologia  pro  vita  mea. 
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CHAPTER  LVra 

EABLT  IHPBESSIONS-1S33-1S31 

WmCN  llie  coloDisU  Trom  Nev  England  came  into 
central  and  western  New  York,  at  the  end  of  the 
rigliU'enth  reutury,  they  wrote  their  main  ideas  large 
npoD  the  towns  they  founded.  Especially  waa  this  evi- 
dent at  my  birthplace  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.  In  the  heart  of  the  little  village  tboy  laid  out, 
largely  and  liberally,  "the  Green";  across  the  middle  of 
this  there  gradually  rose  a  line  of  wooden  titructures  ax 
stately  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them,— the  orthodox 
Congregational  church  standing  at  the  center;  close  be- 
side this  church  stood  tlic  "academy";  and  then,  on 
either  side,  the  churches  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Kpisco]m!ians.  Thus  were  represented  religion^  educa- 
tion, and  church  equality. 

The  KpiMOopa)  church,  as  belonging  to  the  least  nnroer- 
oufi  congregation,  was  at  the  extreme  left,  and  the  smallest 
building  of  all.  It  was  easily  recognized.  All  tliu  otheni 
were  in  a  sort  of  qnasi-Italian  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century*,  like  those  commonly  found  in  New  England;  but 
this  was  iu  a  kind  of  "carpenter's  Gothic"  which  had 
grown  out  of  vagoe  recollections  of  the  mother-country. 
To  this  building  I  was  taken  for  baptism,  and  with  it  arc 
connected  my  first  recollections  of  public  worship.  My 
iwreutj*  were  very  devoted  members  of  the  Protestant 
Kpiscopal  Cfaarch.  With  a  small  number  of  others  of  tike 
mind,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  it  from  the  storms  of 
fanaticism  which  swept  through  western  New  York  dur- 
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tng  tbe  c^rlv  yearn  of  the  nineteenth  centarv.  For  that 
was  the  tim*?  of  great  "rcvivaU.*'  Tbe  tremendous  fts- 
sortioos  of  JonatJiBn  Edwards  regarding  the  tyranny  of 
God,  having  b«pn  taken  a\*  by  a  multitude  of  men  who 
were  infinitely  Kdwards's  inferiors  in  everything  save 
lung-power,  were  si>read  with  mnoh  din  throuj^  inany 
churches:  pictures  of  an  angry  Moloch  holding  over 
the  infernal  fireH  tlie  creatures  whom  he  had  pre> 
destined  to  rebel,  aud  the  statement  tliat  "hell  is  filled 
with  infants  not  a  s]>au  long,"  were  among  the  choice 
oratorical  outgrowths  of  this  period.  With  these  loud 
and  lurid  utterances  went  strivings  after  sacerdotal  rule. 
The  presbyter— "old  priest  writ  large"— took  high 
ground  in  all  these  villages:  the  simplest  and  most  harm- 
less amusements  were  denounced,  and  church  luembcra 
giiiity  of  taking  part  in  them  were  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  broad  aisle  and  be  publicly  reprimanded  from  the 
pulpit. 

My  mother  was  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  kindly;  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  froth  and  fury  some  one  lent  her  a 
prayer-book;  this  led  her  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  a 
little  knot  of  people  who  had  been  brought  up  to  use  it; 
and  among  these  she  found  i>eace.  My  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  vigor,  was  attracted  to  this 
little  company;  and  not  long  afterward  rose  the  little 
church  on  the  Green,  served  at  first  by  such  clergymea  as 
chanced  to  be  in  that  pai-t  of  the  State. 

Among  these  was  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Episcopal 
College  at  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake— Henry  Gregory. 
His  seemed  to  be  a  soul  wliich  by  some  mistake  had  es- 
caped out  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  the  nineteenth. 
He  was  slight  in  buihl,  delicate  in  health,  and  ascetic  in 
habits,  his  one  interest  in  the  world  being  the  upbuilding 
of  tJie  kingdom  of  God— as  he  understood  it.  It  was  the 
time  when  Pusey,  Newman,  Koble,  and  their  compeers 
were  reviving  medieval  Christianity;  their  ideas  took 
strong  hold  upon  many  earnest  men  in  the  western  world, 
and  among  these  no  one  absorbed  tbcm  more  fully  than 
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this  youDg  missionary.  He  was  honest,  fearless,  self- 
sacrifidog,  and  these  qualities  soon  gave  bim  a  stroog 
hold  upon  his  flock,— the  hold  of  a  niediieval  saint  upon 
pilgriuis  seekiug  refuge  from  a  world  cruel  and  {tcrvenie. 

Seeing  this,  sundry  ctergyinen  and  influential  laymen 
of  what  were  known  as  the  "evangelical  denominations" 
attempted  to  refut*  his  arguments  and  disci-edit  his  prac- 
tices. That  was  the  very  thing  which  he  and  his  congre- 
gation most  needed:  under  tliis  opposition  his  fervor 
deei>ened,  his  media-val  charaeteri.slies  developed,  hia 
little  band  of  the  faitliful  increased,  and  mure  and  more 
they  adored  him;  but  this  adoration  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  him:  he  remained  the  same  gentle,  fearless,  nar- 
row, uncompromising  man  throughout  his  long  life. 

My  first  recollections  of  religious  worship  in  the  little 
old  church  take  me  back  to  my  fourth  year;  and  !  can 
remember  well,  at  the  age  of  five,  standing  between  my 
father  and  mother,  reading  the  Psalter  with  them  as  best 
I  could,  joining  in  the  chants  and  looking  with  great  awe 
on  the  service  as  it  went  on  before  my  admiring  eyes.  So 
much  did  it  impress  me  that  from  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth 
year  1  always  lookeil  forward  to  Sunday  morning  with 
longing.  The  prayers,  the  chants,  the  hymus,  all  had  a 
Ifreat  attraction  for  me,— and  this  although  I  was  some- 
what severely  held  to  the  proper  observance  of  worship, 
I  remember  well  that  at  the  age  of  six  years,  if  I  faltered 
in  the  public  reading  of  Uic  Psalter,  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
side  of  my  head  from  my  father's  knackles  reminded  me 
of  my  duty. 

At  various  times  since  I  have  been  present  at  the  most 
gorgeous  services  of  the  .-Vnglicau,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Oriental  churches;  have  heard  the  Pope,  surrounded  by 
bis  cardinals,  sing  mass  at  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's; 
have  seen  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  sur- 
rounded by  prelates  of  the  Russian  Knipire,  conduct 
the  burial  of  a  czar;  have  seen  the  highest  Lutheran  dig- 
nitaries solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  German  kaiser; 
have  sat  under  the  ministrations  of  sundry  archbishopa 
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of  Canterbury;  have  been  prcseot  at  high  mase  per- 
formed by  the  Archbinhop  of  Athens  onder  the  shadow 
of  Mars  Hill  and  the  Parthenon;  and,  though  I  am  sin- 
gularly susceptible  to  the  influence  of  such  pageants, 
BBpecially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  ooble  music,  no  one 
of  these  has  ever  wade  so  great  an  impreg&ion  upon  me 
as  that  simple  Anglo-American  service  performed  by  a 
surpliced  clergyman  with  a  country  choir  and  devout  as- 
semblage in  this  little  village  church.  Curiously  enough, 
one  custom,  which  higli-churc-hmen  long  ago  discarded  as 
beneath  tlie  proper  dignity  of  the  ser\'ice,  was  perhaps 
the  thing  which  impressed  me  most,  and  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  generally  thus  impressed  new-comers  to 
tlie  Kpiscopal  Church:  tliis  was  llie  retirement  of  the 
clergyman,  at  tlie  close  of  (he  regular  morning  prayer, 
to  the  vestry,  where  be  left  his  surplice,  and  whence  he 
emerged  in  a  black  Geneva  gown,  in  which  he  then 
preached  the  sermon.  This  simple  feature  in  the  cere- 
monial greatly  impressed  me,  and  led  me  to  ask  the  rea- 
son for  it:  at  which  answer  was  made  that  the  clergyman 
wore  bis  white  sur]>l>ce  as  long  as  he  was  using  God's 
words,  but  that  be  wore  hia  black  gown  whenever  be  used 
his  own. 

Though  comparatively  little  was  said  by  Episcopalians 
regarding  religious  experiences  or  pious  states  of  mind, 
there  was  an  atiriosphere  of  orderly  decenc>'  during  the 
whole  service  which  could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  all  tliinking  i^ldren  brought  into  it.  I  re- 
member that  when,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  was  taken 
to  the  Congregational  chnrch  by  my  grandniotlier,  I  was 
much  shocJied  at  what  seemed  to  me  the  unfit  dress  and 
conduct  of  the  clergyman,— in  a  cutaway  coat,  lounging 
upon  a  sofa,— and  at  the  irreverent  ways  of  the  sturdy 
farmers,  who  made  ready  to  leave  the  church  dnring  the 
final  prayer,  and  even  wbile  they  should  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  benediction. 

I  thus  became  a  devotee.  Of  the  sermons  I  retained 
little,  except  a  few  striking  assertions  or  large  words; 
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one  of  my  amu^iueDts,  ou  rcturniug  home,  was  conduct- 
iDK  a  sort  of  service,  on  my  owd  accoQut,  with  those  of  the 
houKehohi  who  were  willing  to  take  part  in  it;  and,  from 
some  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  regarding  my 
utterances  on  such  oocasioas,  a  droll  sort  of  service  it 
must  have  been. 

In  my  seventh  year  tlie  family  removed  to  Syracuse, 
the  "Central  City"  of  the  State,  already  beginning  a 
wonderfnl  career,  although  at  that  time  of  less  than  six 
thonsand  iuhnbitants.  My  experience  in  the  new  city 
was  prefaced  by  an  excursion,  with  my  fatlier  and  mother 
and  younger  brother,  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara;  and  as 
the  railways  through  central  New  York  were  then  unfm- 
ished,  — and,  indeed,  but  few  of  them  begun,  — we  made  Uie 
journey  almost  entirely  on  a  canal-packet.  Perhaps  my 
most  vivid  remembrance  of  this  voyage  is  that  of  the 
fervid  prayers  1  then  put  up  against  shipwreck. 

At  Syracuse  was  a  much  larger  and  more  influential 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  than  that  which  we  had 
left,— next,  indeed,  in  importance  to  the  Presbyterian 
body.  That  church— SI.  Paul's— has  since  become  tlie 
mother  of  a  large  number  of  others,  and  has  been  made 
the  cathedral  of  a  now  diocese.  In  this  my  father,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  vigor  in  everything  be  nndertook,  was  soon  made 
a  vestryman,  and  finally  senior  warden;  and,  the  rector- 
ate  happening  to  fall  vacant,  he  recommended  for  the 
place  our  former  clergyman,  Flenry  Oregory.  He  came, 
and  bis  work  iti  tlie  new  place  was  soon  even  more  effec- 
tive than  in  the  old. 

Bis  first  inflnence  made  me  a  most  determined  little 
bigot,  and  I  remember  well  my  battles  in  behalf  of  high- 
church  ideas  with  various  Presbyterian  boys,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian  |>astor.  In  those 
days  went  on  a  famous  controversy  provoked  by  a 
speech  at  a  Xew  England  dinner  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  had  set  by  the  ears  two  eminent  divines— the  Kev. 
Or.  Wainwright,  Kpimropalian,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potta, 
Presbyterian.    Dr.  Potts  had  insisted  that  the  Puritans 
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As  1  wwATtiarmag  bomea 
ot  wiwbIi  boys,  ooe  of  tlN 

'*— ia  tttow  dajra  a  : 
OS  Uial  tbe  proprietor  worafaipfl 
■mittH]  other  abomi 
At  ttii,  vidi  «■»  aBBOTd.  ve  did  vhat  we  roald  I 
t  Ibt  OU  Tataaal  pwiiMimpiit  for  blaKphemy- 
atUsdoor.  My  father,  hearmg  of  tit 
kaiplf  and  dwrtly,  mui  taug^bt  me  ma 
effectoallr  to  Wart  dealing  with  tbe  .lewi^b  religioD 
tfae  Afanif^itr.  I  bare  oerer  since  been  tempted  to  jo 
ia  aay  lali  f]— Jtir  nMmineDt  whatever. 

HeaawUle  Mr.  Oregory— or,  as  be  afterward  becatm 
Dr.  Ore^rr— was  fi^tin;;  tbe  battJes  of  tbe  chnreb 
many  wstb.  and  some  of  hi!<  Rermons  made  a  great  in 
preasion  apoo  me.  Of  these  one  was  entitled  "Tbe  Chnrr 
Dot  a  Sect,"  tbe  text  being.  "For  as  to  this  sect,  we  kno' 
that  it  is  everywhere  spoken  against."  Another  sermo 
showed,  especially,  his  nncompromising  spirit  and  too 
yet  stronger  hold  upon  me;  it  was  given  on  an  occasioi 
when  Presbj-terians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  were  drawi 
in  large  nnmbera  to  his  charch ;  but,  disdaining  all  efforts 
to  propitiate  ttiem,  he  took  as  his  subject  "The  i^iii  o£ 
Korah,"  who  eet  himself  up  against  the  regularly  or 
dained  priesthood,  and  was,  with  alt  \m  adherents,  fear- 
fully punished.  The  conclnsion  was  easily  drawn  by  all 
the  "dissenters"  present  On  anotlier  owasiou  of  the 
Bame  sort,  when  his  cbarch  was  filled  with  people  from 
other  congregations,  ho  took  as  his  subject  tlie  story  o 
Naaman  tbe  Syrian,  bis  text  being,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
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Pliarphar,  rivora  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  rivers 
of  Israel  T  May  I  not  vash  in  them  and  be  clean  t ' '  The 
good  reotor'a  answer  was,  in  effect,  "No,  you  may  not 
The  Almighty  designated  the  river  Jordan  as  the  means 
for  securing  health  and  safety;  and  so  in  these  times  he 
has  designated  for  a  similar  purpose  the  church— which 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  outside  of  tbat-as 
the  one  appointed  by  him— yon  have  no  hope." 

But  gradually  there  came  in  my  mind  a  reaction;  and, 
curiously,  it  started  from  my  love  for  my  grandmother  — 
my  mother's  mother.  Among  all  the  women  whom  I  re- 
member in  my  early  life,  she  was  the  kindest  and  most 
lovely.  She  bad  been  brought  as  a  young  girl,  by  her 
parents,  from  Old  Guilford  in  Connecticut;  and  in 
her  later  life  she  often  told  me  cheerily  of  the  days 
of  privation  and  toil,  of  wolves  bowling  about  tJie  cot- 
tages of  the  little  New  York  settlement  in  winter,  of  jour- 
neys twenty  miles  to  church,  of  riding  on  horseback  from 
early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  through  the  for- 
ests, to  bring  flour  from  the  mill.  She  was  quietly  reli- 
gious, reading  every  day  from  her  New  Testament,  but 
remaining  in  the  old  Congregational  ('hurch  which  my 
mother  bad  left.  I  remember  once  asking  her  why  she 
did  not  go  with  the  rest  of  us  to  the  Kpiscopal  Church. 
Her  answer  was,  "Well,  dear  child,  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  just  the  church  for  your  fatlier  and  mother  and  for  you 
children;  you  ai'e  all  young  and  active,  but  I  am  getting 
old  ami  rather  stout,  and  there  is  a  little  too  mncb  getting 
apand  sitting  down  in  yoar  church  forme."  To  the  harsh 
Calvinism  of  her  creed  she  seemed  to  pay  no  attention, 
and,  if  hard  pressed  by  mo,  used  to  say,  "Well,  sonny, 
there  is.  of  course,  some  merciful  way  out  of  it  all."  Her 
religion  took  every  kindly  form.  She  loved  every  person 
Worth  loving,— and  some  not  worth  loving,— and  her  hene> 
factious  were  extended  to  people  of  every  creed;  espe- 
cially was  she  a  sort  of  Providence  to  tlie  poor  Catholic 
Irish  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  To  us  children  she 
vas  especially  devoted— reconciling  us  in  our  quarrels, 
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soothing  as  in  our  Borrown,  comforting  us  io  oar  disap- 
jiointmentii,  and  ciirryitig  uk  tlirougli  our  tjickni'ttaeit.  Htie 
used  great  uommou  scusc  in  bcr  c^re  of  os;  kindly  aod 
gentle  to  tlte  laHt-degree,  there  was  one  thing  she  would 
never  allov,  and  this  was  that  the  cliUdren,  even  when 
they  became  (jiiitc  large,  should  be  out  of  the  house,  in 
the  HtrectH  or  jmhiio  places,  after  dark,  without  an  elderly 
and  trostj-  companion.  Though  luy  brother  and  I  nsed 
to  regard  tliis  an  her  one  fault,  it  van  really  a  great  ser- 
vice to  us;  for,  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on,  if  we  were 
tempted  to  linger  in  the  streets  or  in  public  places,  we 
returned  home,  Bince  we  knew  that  if  we  did  not  wo 
should  soon  see  her  coining  to  remind  us,  and  this  was, 
of  course,  a  seriotis  blow  to  our  pride. 

When,  then,  I  sat  in  church  and  heard  our  mediaeval 
saint  preach  with  nrdor  and  unction,  8un<lay  after  Sun- 
day, tiiat  the  promises  were  made  to  the  church  aloue; 
that  those  outside  it  bad  virtually  no  part  in  God 'a  good- 
ness ;  that  they  were  probably  lost,— I  Uionght  of  this  dear, 
sweet  old  lady,  and  my  heart  rose  in  rebellion.  Slie 
was  certainly  the  best  Christian  I  knew,  and  tlie  idea  that 
she  should  be  punished  for  saying  her  prayers  in  tho 
Presbyterian  (.'Imrcli  was  abhorrent  to  me.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  she  was  to  be  lost,  I  would  be  lost  with 
her;  and  soon,  under  Uie  influence  of  thoughts  like  these, 
I  became  a  religious  rebel. 

The  matter  was  little  helped  when  our  good  rector 
preached  ujion  retribution  for  siu.  He  held  tho  most  ex- 
treme views  regarding  future  punishment;  and  the  more 
he  developed  Ihom,  the  more  my  mind  rejecle<l  the  idea 
that  so  many  good  people  about  me,  especially  the  one 
whom  I  loved  so  much,  could  be  subjected  to  such  tortures, 
and  the  more  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  Moloch  who 
had  established  and  was  administering  so  horrible  a  sys- 
tem. I  must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old  when  it 
thus  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  whole  sacred  theory; 
and  this  questioning  was  started  into  vigorous  life  after 
visiting,  with  some  other  school-boys,  the  Presbyterian 
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chnrch  when  a  "revival"  was  going  on.  As  I  entered,  a 
very  unspi ritual-looking  jireacher  was  laying  down  the 
most  severe  doctrines  of  divine  retribution.  In  front  of 
him  were  several  of  our  neighbors'  daughters,  many  of 
tbem  my  schoolmates,  whom  I  regarded  as  thoroughly 
Kweet  and  good;  and  they  were  in  tears,  apparently 
broken-hearted  under  the  storm  of  wrath  which  poured 
over  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  revival  preacher.  At 
this  I  revolted  entirely,  and  from  that  moment  I  disbe- 
lieved in  the  whole  doctrine,  utterly  and  totally.  1  felt 
that  these  kindly  girU,  to  whom  I  had  looked  witli  so  much 
admiration  in  the  classes  at  school  and  in  our  various  little 
gatherings,  were  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor than  was  the  big,  fleshly  creature  storming  and  raging 
and  claiming  to  announce  a  divine  message. 

Some  influence  on  my  youthful  thinking  had  also  been 
exercised  by  sundrj*  occurrences  in  our  own  parish.  Our 
good  rector  was  especially  fond  of  preaching  upon  "bap- 
tismal regeneration";  taking  the  extreme  high-ehoroh 
view  and  tliereby  driving  out  some  of  the  best  "evangeli- 
cals" from  his  congregation.  One  of  these  I  remember 
especially— a  serene,  dignified  old  man,  Mr.  John  Durn- 
ford.  After  he  left  our  chorch  he  took  bis  place  among  the 
Presbj-terians,  and  I  remember,  despite  my  broad-(:hurch 
tendencies,  thinking  that  he  was  incurring  scnoos  danger 
by  auch  apostasy;  but  as  I  noted  him,  year  after  year,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  newly  founded  orphan-asylum,  giv- 
ing all  his  spare  time  to  the  care  of  the  children  gathered 
there,  even  going  into  the  market  and  tlience  bearing  pro- 
visions to  them  in  a  basket,  I  began  to  fee)  that  perhaps 
his  soul  was  safe,  after  all.  I  betliought  myself  that,  with 
all  my  reading  of  tbe  Bible,  I  had  never  found  any  text 
which  required  a  man  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  but  that  I  had  fotmd,  in 
the  words  uf  Jesus  himself,  as  well  as  in  tlio  text  of  St. 
James  regarding  "pnre  religion  and  undefiled,"  declara- 
tions which  seemed  to  commend,  especially,  labors  for  tho 
poor,  fatherless,  and  afflicted,  like  tJiose  of  Mr.  Dumford. 
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Bat  still  more  marked  was  the  influence  on  my  tbinking 
of  a  painful  (iloHli  in  tiie  |>arisb.  It  eame  on  this  vise. 
Our  rcflor  was  one  day  called  to  attend  t!ie  funeral  of  a 
little  child  but  a  few  weeks  old,  the  daughter  of  neighbors 
of  ours.  Tlie  father  was  a  big-bodied,  big-hearte<l,  big- 
voiced,  successful  man  of  businesR,  well  liked  for  bis  bluff 
cordiality  and  generosity,  who  went  to  church  because  his 
wife  went.  The  mother  was  a  sweet,  kindly,  delicate 
woman,  tJie  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  devoted  to  tlie 
church. 

It  happened  that,  for  various  reasons,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  acconnt  of  tho  absence  of  the  father  from  home 
on  business,  the  baptism  of  the  child  had  been  delayed 
until  its  sudden  death  ])revented  the  rite  forever. 

The  family  and  neighbors  being  assoiubliKl  at  tiie  house, 
and  the  sernce  about  to  begin,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who 
had  deeply  absorbetl  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
wished  to  impress  tbeni  on  those  present,  said  to  the 

father,  audibly  and  with  a  groan,  "Oh,  Mr, ,  what 

apity  that  the  baby  was  not  baptized!"  to  which  the  rector 
responded,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  a  most  plaintive  voice. 
"Yes!"  Thereupon  the  mother  of  tlio  eliild  burst  into 
lond  and  passionate  weeping,  and  at  this  the  father,  big 
and  impulsive  as  he  was,  lost  all  control  of  himself. 
Hising  from  his  ohair,  he  strode  to  the  side  of  the  rector 
and  said,  "That  Is  a  slander  on  the  Almighty;  none  but  a 
devil  could,  for  my  negligence,  punish  this  lovely  little 
child  by  ages  of  torture.  Take  it  back  — take  it  back,  sir ; 
or,  by  the  God  that  made  ns,  I  will  take  you  by  the  neck 
and  throw  yon  into  the  street!"  At  this  the  gentle  rector 
faltered  out  Ihat  ho  did  not  presume  to  limit  tlie  mercy 
of  flod,  and  after  a  time  the  service  went  on ;  but  sermons 
on  baptisinttl  regeneration  from  our  pulpit  were  never 
afterward  frequent  or  cogent 

Startled  as  I  was  at  this  scene,  I  felt  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  stood  the  test.  More  and  more  there  was  de- 
veloped in  me  that  feeling  vhich  Lord  Bacon  expressed  so 
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profouodiy  and  pithily,  in  his  essay  od  "Superstition," 
vhen  he  said: 

It  wore  better  to  have  do  opiniou  of  God  at  all,  than  suah  an 
opinion  nn  in  unworthy  of  Him;  fur  if  tlii>  on«  i«  uiibt-lief,  tJie 
other  is  contumely :  and  oeruinly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of 
the  Deity.  Philurch  saith  well  to  thut  pnrpoiw:  "Stiruly,  I  hnd 
rather  a  gnrat  d^nl  that  men  should  »y  thcro  was  no  snch  mnn 
at  nil  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  that  Plutarch  at«  his 
children  a»  »ooii  a«  they  were  horn ;  " —  as  the  poet*  tipeak  of 
Saturn :  and  as  the  contumely  is  ^pat«r  towards  God,  so  the  dan- 
ger ia  gfMtVir  tuwarda  luoa. 


The  "danger"  of  which  Baron  speaks  has  been  noted 
by  me  often,  both  before  and  since  1  read  his  eKsays. 
Once,  indeed,  when  a  very  orthodox  lady  had  declared  to 
me  her  conviction  that  every  disbeliever  In  the  divinity  of 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  must  bo  lost,  1  warned  her 
of  this  danger  and  said.  "We  lately  had  President  Grant 
here  on  the  university  grotinds,  Su]>i)o»e  your  little  girl, 
having  met  the  President,  and  having  been  told  that  he  was 
tlie  great  genera!  of  the  war  and  President  of  the  [Jnited 
States,  sbonid  assert  her  disbelief,  basing  it  on  the  fact 
that  she  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  much  more  showy  and 
gorgeoDs  person  than  this  qniet,  modest  little  man;  and 
suppose  that  flenerni  Orant,  on  hearing  of  the  child's  mis- 
take, should  eniclly  punish  her  for  it;  what  would  yoa 
think  of  himT  and  what  would  be  think  of  yon,  were  he  to 
know  tliat  you  asserted  that  ho  oould  be  so  contemptibly 
unjnst  and  cmell  The  child's  utterance  would  not  in 
the  slightest  offend  him,  but  your  imputation  to  him  of 
such  vilcness  would  most  certainly  anger  him." 

A  contribution  fo  my  religious  dpvelojjment  came  also 
from  a  very  different  quarter.  Our  kitchen  Bridget,  one 
of  the  best  of  her  kind,  lent  me  her  book  of  devotion— th« 
"Ursnline  Manual."  It  interestwl  me  much  until  !  found 
in  it  the  reasons  very  cogently  given  why  salvation  was 
confined  to  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church.    This  disgusted 
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me.    According  to  this,  even  our  good  rector  had  no  more 
chance  of  salvation  than  a  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  or 

Methodist  minister.  But  thig  serious  vien'  of  the  ca»e  was 
disturbed  by  a  humorous  analogy.  There  were  then  fight- 
ing vigorously  through  the  advertisement  coltmms  of  the 
new8iH)iier8  two  rival  do<;torR,  each  claiming  to  produce 
the  ouly  salutary  "sarsaparilla,"  and  each  named  Town- 
send.  At  first  one  claimed  to  be  "the  Dr.  Townseud," 
tJien  the  otiier  claimed  to  be  "(Ac  Dr.  Townsend  " ;  the  first 
rejoined  that  7t*;  was  "Dr.  Jacob  Townsend,"  whereupon 
tlie  other  insisted  that  he  was  "Dr.  Jacob  Townsend*';  to 
this  the  first  aufiwered  that  Ae  was  "the  oW(?iiMii  Dr.  Jacob 
TowDsond,"  and  the  other  tlicn  declared  that  he  was  "the 
original  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend";  and  so  on,  through  issue 
after  itwue,  each  supplying  statements,  certificates,  argn- 
ments,  rejoinders  ad  nauseam.  More  and  more,  tJieu,  the 
various  divines  insisting  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
only  remedy  fur  sin  reminded  me  of  theiie  eminent  sarsa- 
parilla- makers,— each  declaring  his  own  concoction  geno- 
ine  and  all  others  sparions,  each  glorifying  himself  as 
possessing  the  original  recipe  and  deuouncing  his  rivals 
as  pretenders. 

Another  contribution  to  my  thought  was  made  one  day 
in  the  Sunday -school.  Wiile  reading  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment I  had  uoUc^I  the  difficulties  involved  in  ttie  two  gen- 
ealogies of  Jesas  of  Nazareth— that  in  Matthew  auil  that 
in  Lohe.  On  my  asking  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  an 
explanation,  he  gave  the  ofTliand  answer  that  one  was  the 
penwalogj'  of  Joseph  and  the  other  of  Mary,  Of  course  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  thiK  answer  inadequate;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  Sunday-school  teaching  lost  nmch  of  its 
effect  upon  me. 

But  there  was  still  one  powerful  influence  left  in  behalf 
of  Uie  old  creed.  From  time  to  time  came  the  visitation 
by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Del>ancey.  TTe  was  the  most  impres- 
sive man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  stood  in  tlio  presence 
of  many  prelates  in  my  day,  from  Pope  Pins  IX  down; 
bnt  DO  one  of  them  has  ever  so  awed  me  as  this  BishoD  of 
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Western  New  York.  His  entry  into  a  churci]  cliancel  was 
an  event;  no  music  ooutd  be  finer  tlian  his  reading  of  tbe 
service;  his  eonfiruiation  prayer  still  dwellti  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  moat  iM^rfttH  petilioii  I  have  ever  heard;  and 
his  simple,  earnest  sermons  took  strong  hold  of  me.  His 
personal  influence  was  also  great.  Goldsmith's  lines  iii 
the  "Deserted  Village," 

"Even  ohildrt-n  follnw'd  with  endearlDg  wile, 
Au<l  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile," 

accurately  pictured  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  as  we  lin- 
gered after  service  to  see  him  greet  our  fathers  and 
mothers. 

As  to  my  biblical  studies,  tliey  were  continued,  though 
not  perhaps  as  systematioally  as  they  might  well  have 
been.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  for  a  youUi 
at  least  one  advantage  in  this  rcspe(>t,~that  the  services, 
including  Introits,  Canticles,  Psalter,  Lessons,  Epistles, 
Qospcls,  and  various  quotations,  familiarize  him  with  tlie 
noblest  ntteranoes  in  our  sacred  books.  My  mother  had 
received  instruction  in  Bible  class  and  prized  Scripture 
reading;  therefore  it  was  that,  when  I  was  allowed  to  stay 
at  home  from  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  was  always 
on  condition  that  I  should  read  a  certain  number  of  chap- 
ters in  tlie  Bible  ami  prove  to  her  upon  her  returu  that  I 
bad  read  tbcm  carefully,— and  this  was  not  without  its 
uses. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat  curious  event. 
One  afternoon,  when  I  had  been  peniiilted  to  remain  at 
borne,  on  the  usual  condiltons,  my  mother,  returning  from 
sen-ice,  said  to  me  that  by  staying  away  from  chnrch  I 
had  missed  something  very  interesting:  that  tliere  was  a 
good  sermon  well  given,  that  the  preacher  was  of  fine 
appearance,  dignified,— and  an  Indian ;  but  that  she  would 
never  have  suspected  him  to  bo  an  Indian  were  it  not  for 
bis  wonls  at  the  condusiou  of  his  Kcrmon,  which  were  as 
follows:  "Aod  now,  luy  brvthrro,  I  leave  you.  We  shall 
probably  never  meet  ngaiu  in  Ibis  world,  and  doubtless 
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most  of  yon  will  forget  all  Oie  coonsels  I  have  given  ytra 
and  remember  uothing  save  that  you  have  to-day  beard  a 
Bcnnon  from  ao  Indian."  The  point  of  intero«t  really 
wilt)  tbttt  this  preaohcr,  Eleazar  Williams,  though  be  gave 
uo  biot  of  it  on  this  occasion,  believed  himBelf,  aod  was 
believed  by  mniiy,  lo  be  tlie  lotit  Dauphin  of  France, 
Louis  XVII,  aod  that  decidedly  skilful  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  his  claims  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uanaon 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  women  I  have 
ever  known  believes  to  this  hour  that  Kleazar  Williams, 
generally  known  us  h  huirhreed  Indian  born  in  Canada, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  XVT  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  tliat 
his  portly  form  and  Bourbon  face  were  convincing  addi- 
tions to  other  more  cogent  testimonies. 

At  various  timett  I  sought  light  from  new  sources,  and, 
finding  on  the  family  shelves  a  series  of  books  called  the 
"Evangelical  Family  Library,"  I  read  sundry  replies  to 
Home,  Gibbon,  and  other  deists;  but  the  argmiieuts  of 
Hume  and  Oibbon  and  those  who  thought  with  them 
seemed  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  cjuite  as  forcible  as  those  in 
answer  to  them.  These  replies  simply  strengthened  my 
tendency  to  doubt,  and  what  I  heard  at  church  rather  in- 
croaeed  the  difficulty ;  for  the  favorite  subjects  of  sermons 
in  the  Kpiscopal  Church  of  those  days,  after  the  "Apos- 
tolical Succession"  and  "Baptismal  Kegeneralioo,"  were 
the  perfections  of  the  church  order,  the  beauty  of  its  scr- 
vices,  and  the  almost  divine  character  of  the  Prayer-book. 
These  topics  were  developed  in  alt  the  moods  and  ten»ee ; 
the  beauties  of  our  own  service  wore  constantly  con- 
trasted with  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  worship 
practised  by  others ;  and  although,  since  those  days,  left  to 
my  own  observation,  I  have  found  much  truth  in  thcso 
comparisons,  tliey  produced  upon  me  at  that  time  anything 
but  a  good  effect.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman  coming 
into  an  assemblage;  calling  attention  to  the  perfections  of 
her  own  face,  form,  and  garments;  claiming  loudly  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  room ;  and  so,  finally,  be- 
coming the  least  attractive  person  present. 
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This  state  of  mind  was  d(!e{)eiied  by  my  first  experiences 
at  college.  I  had,  from  my  early  boyhocKi,  wislied  to  go  to 
Yale;  but,  under  pressore  from  the  bishop,  1  was  jwnt  to 
the  little  church  college  at  Geneva  in  western  New  York. 
There  were  excellent  men  among  its  professors— men 
whom  1  came  to  love  and  admire ;  bat  its  faculty,  its  en- 
dowment, its  equipment,  were  insufficient,  and  for  fear  of 
driving  away  the  sous  of  its  wcaltliy  and  inllueutial  pa- 
trons it  could  not  afi'ord  to  insisteithcr  on  high  .scholarship 
or  good  diflclpiine,  so  that  the  work  done  wan  most  unsat- 
isfactory. And  here  I  may  mention  (hat  the  es|>ecial 
claim  put  foKh  by  this  <to11ege,  us  by  so  many  otliers  like 
it  throughout  the  country,  was  that,  with  so  small  a  body 
of  students  directly  under  church  control,  bolh  (he  inlel- 
leclnal  and  religious  interests  of  the  students  would  !« 
better  guarded  than  they  could  be  in  tlie  larger  and  com- 
paratively unaectarian  institutions.  The  very  contrary 
was  then  true;  and  various  experiences  have  shown  uie 
that,  as  a  rule,  little  sectarian  colleges,  if  too  feeble  to 
exercise  strong  discipline  or  insist  on  thorough  work,  are 
the  more  dangerous.  As  it  was,  I  felt  that  in  this  partic- 
ular case  a  wrong  had  h«cn  done  me  and  charged  that 
wrong  against  the  church  system. 

I  have  been  glad  lo  learn  of  late  years  that  the  college 
just  referred  to  has,  since  my  stiident  days,  shared  the 
upward  progress  of  its  sister  institutions  and  that  with 
more  means  and  bettor  appliances  a  smMjession  of  supe- 
rior instructors  have  been  able  to  bring  its  students  into 
steady  good  work  and  under  excellent  discipline. 

Much  was  made  in  those  days  of  the  "Christian  evi- 
dences," and  one  stateuicnt  then  put  forth,  regarding 
tho  mii'acutous,  produced  a  temporary  effect  uiwu  me. 
This  statement  was  that  th^  claims  of  the  reltgioDS 
opposed  to  Christianity  did  not  rest  upon  miracles;  that 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  no  real  testimony  to  any  except 
Christian  miracles;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  other  religions  did 
not  pretend  to-exhibit  any.  But  when  I,  sliortly  after- 
ward, read  the  life  of  Mohammed,  and  saw  what  a  great 
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part  was  played  by  his  miracle  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  dnr- 
ing  which,  on  his  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  there  came  to 
his  rescae  legions  of  angels,  who  were  seen  and  testified  to 
by  many  on  the  field,— both  by  his  frieods  and  by  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  I  foand  that  miracnlous  testimonies  play 
a  leading  part  in  all  religions,  even  in  favor  of  doctrines 
the  most  cmel  and  absurd,  I  felt  that  the  "evidences" 
must  be  weak  which  brought  forward  an  argument  so  ill 
grounded. ,  Moreover,  in  my  varied  reading  I  came  across 
multitudes  of  miracles  attributed  to  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charch,— miracles  for  which  myriads  of  good 
men  and  women  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  at- 
testation of  their  belief,— and  if  we  must  accept  one  class 
of  miracles,  I  could  not  see  why  we  should  not  accept  the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  year,  for  reasons  given  else- 
where, I  broke  away  from  tiiis  little  college  and  went  to 
Yale. 


CHAPTER  UX 

IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  AT MOSI'HERB— 1851-1 8S3 

AT  Yale  1  found  myself  in  Uie  midst  of  New  England 
XjL  Congregationalism;  but  I  caunot  say  that  it  helped 
me  ranch  religiously.  It,  indeed,  broadened  my  %"iew, 
since  1  was  associated  with  profc.isors  and  students  of 
varioos  forms  of  Chridtianity,  and  came  to  respect  them, 
not  for  what  they  professed,  bat  for  what  tliey  really 
were. 

There  also  I  read  under  an  excellent  professor— my 
dear  friend  tbc  late  President  Porter  — Butler's  "Anal- 
ogy"; but,  though  it  impressed  me,  it  left  on  my  mind  the 
effect  of  a  strong  piece  of  sjwtJial  pleading,— of  a  serie*  of 
nrgnmenta  equally  valuable  for  any  religion  which  bad 
once  "got  itself  established.'* 

Here,  too,  a  repellent  influencf*  was  exercised  npon  me 
by  a  "revival."  What  was  called  a  "relifpous  interest" 
began  to  be  shown  in  sundry  stndent  meetings,  and  soon  it 
t-nme  in  with  a  full  tide.  I  was  induced  to  go  into  one  or 
Iwo  of  these  assemblies,  and  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  penitence  shown  and  the  pledges  given  by  some  of  my 
college  friends.  But  within  a  year  the  whole  thing  was 
dead.  Several  of  the  men  who  bad  been  loudest  in  their 
expret«ions  of  penitence  and  determination  to  accept 
Christianity  became  worse  than  ever:  they  were  like  logs 
strandwl  high  and  dn,-  after  a  frealiet. 

But  this  religious  revival  in  college  was  infinitely  better 
than  one  which  ran  its  course  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, .lust  at  tlio  comer  of  the  college  grounds  was  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  principal  one  in  New 
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Haven,  and,  a  profesHional  revivalist  having  begun  his 
work  there,  the  church  was  soon  thronged.  Blasphemy 
and  ribaldry  wei-e  the  preacher's  great  attractions.  One 
of  Uie  prayers  attributed  to  hitu  ran  as  follovs:  "Come 
down  among  us,  0  Lord!  Corae  straight  through  the 
roof;  I  'II  pay  for  the  shingles!"  Night  after  night  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  stndentK  laughing  at  this 
impious  faroe;  and  among  thom,  one  evening,  came 
"Charley"  Cbotard  of  Mississippi.  Chotard  was  a  very 
handHome  fellow:  sh-uder,  well  forme<!,  six  feet  three 
uudies  tall,  and  in  any  crowd  a  man  of  mark,  libe  King 
SanL  In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings,  at  some  grotesqae 
ntterancc  of  the  revivalist,  the  students  in  the  galleries 
burst  into  laughter.  The  preacher,  angrily  taming  bis 
eyes  upon  the  offenders,  saw,  Qrst  of  all,  Chotard,  and 
catted  oat  to  him:  "Tou  lightning-rod  of  bell,  you  flag- 
staff of  damnation,  come  down  from  there!"  Of  coarse 
no  such  grotesque  scenes  were  ever  allowed  in  the  college 
chapel:  tlie  services  there,  thottgh  simple,  were  always 
dignified ;  yet  even  in  tbese  there  sometimes  appeared  in- 
congruous features. 

Accortting  to  tradition  in  my  time,  an  aged  divine, 
greatly  and  justly  beloved,  from  a  neighboring  city,  had 
been  asked  to  preach  before  the  students.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  Knglish-s|>eaking  world  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  story  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  cry 
of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  heard  the  defiant  slogan  and 
heart-stirring  pibroch  of  tJic  Higblandors  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  had  echoed  across  all  the  oceans. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  sermon  the  dear  old  doctor  became 
very  impressive.  Ho  recited  the  story  of  Lucknow,  and 
then  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  "  So  to-day,  my  young 
friends,  I  sound  in  your  ears  the  slo-o-o-broch  of  salva- 
tion." The  alliteration  evidently  pleased  him,  and  he 
repeated  it  with  more  and  more  emphasis  in  his  perora- 
tion, ^\'hpn  he  sat  down  aiiotlier  clergj-nian  who  was  with 
him  at  the  sacred  desk  reminded  him  of  his  mistake, 
wherenpon  the  good  old  doctor  rose  and  addressed  the 
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studenls  as  follows:  "My  young  friends,  you  doubtless 
noticed  a  mistake  in  my  Qnul  remarks.  I  said  'slo-o-o-o- 
broch';  of  course  I  weaut  "pi-i-fj-a-H-an.*  " 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  tlie  week- 
day prayers  made  by  lay  professors  lent  themselves 
rather  too  easily  to  parody.  One  of  my  classmates— 
since  known  as  a  grave  and  respected  judge  — was  esj)©- 
cially  gifted  in  imitating  tliese  petitions,  with  the  very 
intonations  of  their  authors,  and  Uiese  parodies  were  in 
great  demand  on  festive  occasions.  The  pet  phrases,  the 
choice  rhetoric,  aud  the  impressive  oratory  of  tliese  pra}'- 
ers  were  thus  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  caricatures  that 
the  originals  were  little  conducive  to  devotion. 

The  influence  at  Yale  of  men  like  Ooodricli,  Taylor, 
Woolsey,  and  Porter,  whom  I  saw  in  their  professors' 
chairs,  was  indeed  stroug  upon  mo.  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired them;  but  their  purely  religions  teaching  took  but 
little  hold  on  me ;  1  can  ramumber  clearly  but  two  or  three 
sermons  which  I  heard  preached  in  Yale  chapel.  One  was 
at  the  setting  up  of  the  cliapet  organ,  when  Horace  Bush- 
nell  of  Hartford  preached  upon  music;  and  another  was 
when  President  Woolsey  preached  a  baccalaureate  yer- 
nion  nijou  "Kighteous  Anger."  The  first  of  these  ser- 
mons was  very  beautiful,  but  the  second  was  powerful.  It 
has  had  an  intlueuce— and,  I  think,  a  good  iuduence— on 
my  thoughts  from  that  day  to  tliis;  and  it  ought  to  be 
preached  in  everj'  pulpit  in  our  country,  at  least  once  a 
year,  as  an  antidote  to  our  sickly,  mawkish  lenity  to  crime 
aud  wrong. 

In  tlioee  days  conformity  to  religious  ideas  was  carried 
very  far  at  Yale.  On  week-days  we  had  early  prayers  at 
abont  six  in  the  morning,  and  evening  prayers  at  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon;  but  on  Sundays  we  had 
not  only  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel,  but 
morning  and  afteruoon  service  at  church.  I  attended  St. 
I'aul '»  Kpisc(»pul  church,  sitting  in  one  of  the  gallery  pews 
assigned  to  undergraduates;  but  cannot  say  that  anything 
that  I  heard  during  this  period  of  my  life  elevated  me  us- 
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peoiaily.  I  joiDed  in  tlie  reading  of  Uie  Psalter,  in  the 
aingiiig  of  Uie  chants  and  bymos,  and,  occasionally,  in  re- 
citing part  of  tlic  creeds,  tliougli  more  and  more  this  lust 
exercise  became  pe<:uliarly  distasteful  to  me. 

Time  hae  but  conBrtned  tlie  opinion,  which  I  then  began 
to  bold,  that,  of  all  mistaken  usages  in  a  church  service, 
tlie  most  unfortunate  is  this  demand  which  confronts  a 
man  who  wouhl  gladly  unite  with  Christians  in  Christian 
work,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  tbo  Blessed  Foander  of 
('hristianity,  wouUI  cheerfully  become  a  member  of  the 
church  and  rei-eive  the  benefit  of  its  miui»lratiotis;— the 
demand  that  micb  a  man  stand  and  deliver  a  creed  made 
no  one  knows  where  or  by  whom,  and  of  which  no  hunmn 
being  can  adjust  the  meanings  to  modern  knowledge,  or 
indeed  to  human  comprehension. 

Uy  sympathies,  tastes,  and  aims  led  me  to  desire  to 
enter  fully  into  the  church  in  which  T  wa«  bom ;  there  waa 
no  otlier  part  of  the  iwrvic«  in  which  I  could  not  do  my 
part;  but  to  stand  up  and  recite  the  creeds  in  all  their 
clauses,  honestly,  I  c<mld  not.  I  had  come  to  know  on 
what  slender  foundations  rested,  for  example,  the  descent 
into  hell;  and,  as  to  the  virgin  birth,  my  reading  showed 
me  so  weak  a  basis  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  so  many  simitar  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
divine  founders  of  religious,  that  when  I  reDuiHed  upon  tht* 
rejisons  for  holding  the  doctrine  to  be  an  aftergrowth 
upon  the  original  legend,  it  was  im(>ossible  for  me  to  go 
on  loudly  proclaiming  my  belief  in  it.  ^metimus  1  have 
refrained  from  reciting  any  part  of  the  creed;  but  often, 
in  my  reverence  for  what  I  admire  in  the  service,  In  ray 
love  for  those  whom  I  have  heard  so  devoutly  take  part  in 
it  in  days  gone  by,  and  in  my  nympathy  with  those  about 
ttie,  I  have  been  wont  to  do  what  I  could,— have  joined  in 
repeating  parts  of  it,  leaving  out  other  parts  which  1,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  repeat. 

Various  tilings  combined  to  increase  my  distrust  for  the 
prevailing  orthodoxy.  I  had  a  passion  for  historical 
reading,— iudeed,  at  that  time  had  probably  read  more  and 
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tliought  more  npon  my  reading  than  bad  most  men  of  my 
age  in  college,— and  the  more  1  thus  read  and  thought,  tlie 
more  evident  it  became  to  me  that,  wliile  the  simple  reli- 
gion of  tlie  lllesscd  Fonnder  of  Cliristianity  has  gone  on 
through  the  ages  producing  Urn  nohlest  growths  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  many  of  the  beliefs  insisted  upon  within 
the  church  as  necessary'  to  salvation  were  son'ivats  of 
primeval  superstition,  or  evolve*!  in  obedienc-e  to  pagan 
environment  or  Jewish  habits  of  thought  or  Grcok  meta- 
|)hy8ie8  or  mediicval  inter]>oIatiou«  in  our  sacred  books; 
F^that  most  of  the  fnghtfu)  systems  and  events  in  modem 
history  have  arisen  from  theological  dogmatism;  that  the 
long  reign  of  hideous  cruelty  in  tlie  administration  of  the 
penal  law,  with  its  torture-chambers,  its  burnings  of  here- 
tics and  witches,  ils  cruelties  of  every  sort,  its  repression 
of  so  much  of  sane  human  instinct  and  noble  human 
thought,  arose  from  tins  source,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and 
Uiat  even  such  ghastly  scones  as  those  of  the  French  K«vo- 
lutioo  were  provoked  hy  a  natural  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  whom  the  church,  by  its  theory  of  divine  retri- 
bution, had  educated  for  ages  to  b«  cruel. 

But  what  impressed  me  most  directly  as  regards  the 
whole  orthodox  part  of  the  church  was  its  virtual  support 
of  slavery  in  the  crisis  then  rajtidly  approaching.  Kxcel- 
lont  divines,  like  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  of  N'ew  Jersey,  and  others  holding  high  |M>sitious 
in  various  sects  throughout  Uie  country,  having  based 
elaborate  defenses  of  slavery  upon  Scripture,  the  church 
us  a  whole  had  ac(]uiesced  in  tliis  view.  I  had  become  bit- 
terly opposed,  first  to  the  cneroachmeuts  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  new  Territories  of  tlie  Unlte<l  States,  and 
finally  to  slavery  itself;  and  this  allinncu  between  it  and 
orthodoxy  deepened  my  distrust  of  what  was  known  about 
me  as  mligion.  As  the  struggle  lietween  slavery  and 
freeflnm  deepened.  thi«  fwling  of  mine  increased.  Dur- 
ing my  first  year  at  college  the  fugitive-slave  law  was 

wed,  and  this  soemetl  to  me  the  acme  of  abaininations. 

ere  were,  it  in  true,  n  few  religious  men  who  took  high 
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grounil  iigtiinHt  tilavory;  but  these  were  generally  New 
EnglnnU  Unitarians  or  ineoibcrs  of  other  bcMJies  rejected 
by  the  orthoilox,  uiid  this  Fact  increased  my  distrust  of  the 
domiaaut  religion. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  yet  a  boy  prejukriDg  for 
college,  1  had  met  for  the  first  time  a  clergyman  of  this 
sort— the  fiev,  Suinuel  Joseph  May,  pastor  of  tlie  ITni- 
tarian  church  in  Syracuse;  ood  he  had  attracted  me  from 
the  first  moment  that  I  saw  him.  There  was  about  him 
somelhiQg  very  genial  and  kindly,  which  won  a  way  to  all 
hearts.  Though  I  kuew  him  during  many  years,  he  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  proselyte  me.  To  every  good 
work  iu  the  community,  and  especially  to  all  who  were 
downtrodden  or  oppressed,  he  was  steadfastly  devoted; 
the  Onondaga  Indians  of  contra!  New  York  found  in  him  a 
stauch  ally  aguin»t  the  encroachments  of  their  scheming 
white  neighbors;  fugitive  slaves  knew  bim  as  their  best 
friend,  ready  to  risk  his  own  safety  in  their  behalf. 

Although  be  was  the  son  of  an  honored  Massachusetts 
family,  a  graduate  of  riarvard,  a  disciple  of  Clianning,  a 
man  of  sincere  character  and  elegant  maimers,  he  was 
evidently  dreaded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox 
Christians  about  him.  I  remember  speaking  to  him  once 
of  a  clergyman  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Syracuse, 
and  who  was  an  excellent  scholar.  Said  Mr.  May  to  me, 
"1  should  like  to  know  him,  if  that  wore  possible."  I 
asked,  "ViHiy  not  call  upon  himf"  He  answered,  "1 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  do  you  suppose  he  would  return 
my  call!'*  "Of  course  he  would,"  I  replied;  "he  is  a  gen- 
tleman." "  Vos,"  said  Mr.  May,  "no  doubt  he  is,  and  so 
arc  the  other  clergymen ;  yet  I  have  called  on  them  as  they 
have  come,  and  only  two  or  tliree  of  them  all  have  ever 
entered  my  bouse  since."  Orthodox  fanatics  came  to  re- 
monstrate and  pray  with  him.  but  tliese  he  generally  over- 
came witli  his  sweet  and  kindly  manner.  To  slavery  he 
was  an  uncompromising  foe,  being  closely.associated  with 
Garrison,  Phillips,  and  the  leaders  of  the  antislavery 
movement ;  and  so  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  a  side  to 
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Christianity  not  necessarily  friendly  to  slavery:  but  I 
also  saw  that  it  was  a  aide  not  welcomed  by  the  churches 
in  general,  and  especially  distrosted  in  my  own  family. 
I  remember  taking  to  him  once  au  old  friend  of  mine,  a 
man  of  moat  severe  orthodoxy;  and  after  we  had  left  Mr. 
May's  house  I  aaked  my  friend  what  he  thonght  of  the 
iiindly  heretic,  lie  answered,  "Those  of  us  who  aliai)  be 
yo  fortunate  as  to  reach  he-aven  are  to  be  greatly  surprised 
at  Home  of  the  people  we  are  to  meet  there." 

As  a  Vale  student  T  found  an  additioual  advantage  in 
the  fact  thai  I  could  now  frequently  hear  distinguished 
clergymen  who  were  more  or  less  outside  the  orthodox 
pale.  Of  these  were  the  liberal  Congregationalists  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  and,  above  all,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Edwin  Chapiii,  and  Theodore  Parker.  At 
vai'ions  times  daring  my  college  course  I  visited  Boston, 
and  wat)  taken  by  my  ctastimale  and  old  friend  George 
Washburn  Smalley  to  hear  Parker.  He  drew  immense 
crowds  of  tlioughtful  people.  The  music-hall,  where  he 
spoke,  contained  about  four  thousand  seats,  and  at  each 
visit  of  mine  every  seat,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  filled. 
Both  Parker's  prayers  and  sermons  were  inspiring.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man;  probably  the  most  thorough 
American  scholar,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  of  his  time; 
devoted  to  the  public  good  and  an  intense  hater  of  slavery. 
His  influence  over  my  thinking  was,  I  believe,  excellent; 
iiis  books,  and  those  of  Channing  which  1  read  at  this 
time,  did  me  great  good  by  checking  all  inclination 
to  cynicism  and  scoOing;  more  than  any  other  pursoii  he 
atrengthened  my  thcistic  ideas  and  stopped  any  tendency 
to  atlmism;  the  intense  conviction  with  which  men  like 
Channing,  Parker,  and  May  spoke  of  a  Qod  in  the  uni- 
vente  gave  a  direction  to  my  thinking  which  has  never 
been  lost. 

As  to  Beerher,  nothing  could  exceed  his  bold  brilliancy. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius ;  even  more  a  poet  than  an  orator ; 
in  sympathy  with  every  noble  cause;  and  utterly  without 
fear  of  tlie  pew-holders  inside  his  oharch  or  of  the  mob 
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oDtside.  Hereey-b  tin  tors  did  not  daaot  bim.  Humor 
played  over  mncb  of  his  semioniziiig;  wit  corascated 
through  it ;  bnt  there  watt  at  times  a  palbos  which  [>(>r- 
vaded  the  deep  places  of  the  huuan  heart  By  virtue  of 
his  poetic  insight  he  souoded  depths  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing whi(!h  no  mere  theolo^icul  n^ationing  could  ever  reach. 
He  was  a  man,— indeed,  a  great  man.— but  to  the  end 
of  bit>  life  he  retained  Llie  frcHlmess  of  youth.  Geo* 
era!  Grant,  who  greatly  admired  him,  once  said  to  me, 
"Beeclier  is  a  boy —a  glorious  boy," 

Beecher's  love  of  nature  was  a  passioo.  During  one  of 
bis  visits  to  Cornell  University,  I  was  driving  through  the 
woods  with  hini,  and  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  brilliant  dis- 
course when,  suddenly,  he  graeixxl  my  hand  which  held 
tlie  reins  and  said  peremptorily,  "Stop!"  I  obeyed,  and 
nil  was  Htill  save  Uie  note  of  a  bird  in  the  neighboring 
thicket.     Our  stop  and  silence  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes, 

when  he  said,  "Did  you  hear  that  birdT    That  is  the 

(giving  a  name  I  have  forgotten).  You  are  lucky  to  have 
hiui  here;  I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  him 
nest  as  near  me." 

During  this  visit  of  his  to  my  bouse,  I  remember  find- 
ing, one  morning,  that  he  had  been  out  of  doors  since  day- 
liKht !  and  on  my  expressing  surprise  at  liiw  rising  so  early 
after  sitting  up  so  late,  he  said,  "I  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
squirrels  in  your  trees." 

Wonderful,  too,  was  his  facility,  not  merely  in  preach- 
ing, bnt  in  thinking.  When,  on  anotiier  visit,  he  stayed 
with  me,  he  took  no  thouglit  regarding  his  sermon  at  the 
university  chapel,  so  far  as  one  could  see.  Every  waking 
moment  was  Hlled  with  things  which  apparently  made 
preparation  for  preaching  impossible.  1  became  some- 
what nervous  over  this  neglect;  for,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  he  had  nothing  written,  he  never  spoke  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  only  the  students,  but  the  people  from  the 
whole  country  round  about,  were  crowding  toward  the 
<*hapel. 

Up  to  tlie  last  moment  before  leaving  my  house  for  the 
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moniing  service,  he  discussed  the  best  shrubs  for  planting 
tlirotigbout  our  groves  and  woods,  and  tlie  best  grasses  to 
use  in  getting  a  good  turf  upon  the  university  grounds. 
But,  on  leaving  the  house,  he  became  silent  and  walked 
slowly,  his  eyes  fixe<l  steattily  on  the  ground ;  and  as  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  collecting  bis  thoughts  for  his 
BennoD,  I  was  fareful  not  to  disturb  him.  As  we  reached 
the  chapel  porch,  a  vast  crowd  in  waiting  and  the  organ 
pealing,  be  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  said,  "I  have  been  studying  your 
lawn  all  the  way  down  here;  what  you  need  is  to  sow 
Kentucky  blue-grass."  Then  he  entered  Hie  ohai»el,  and 
shortly  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  evidently  suggested 
by  the  oocasion,  his  whole  manuscript  Iwing  a  few  pencil- 
iogs  on  a  sheet  or  two  of  note-paper,  all  the  rest  being  ex- 
temporized in  his  best  vein.  boUi  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Chapin,  too,  waa  brilliant  and  gifted,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  every  respect  from  Beecher.  His  way  was  to 
read  from  manuscript,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  rise 
out  of  it  and  soar  above  it,  speaking  always  forcibly  aud 
often  elof|nentiy.  His  gift  of  presenting  figures  of  speech 
so  that  they  became  vivid  realities  to  his  audience  was  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  preacher  I  ever  heard.  Giving 
once  a  temperance  address,  and  answering  the  ai^nment 
as  to  the  loss  of  property  involved  in  the  confiscation  of 
intoxicant'),  he  suddt-nly  pictured  a  balance  let  down  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  in  one  scale  all  the  lucre  lost,  in 
the  other  all  the  crimes,  the  wrecks,  the  miseries,  the  sor- 
rows, the  griefs,  tlie  widows'  groans  aud  orphans'  tears, — 
until  we  absolutely  seemed  to  have  the  whole  vast,  terrific 
masa  swaying  in  mid-air  before  us. 

On  anotluT  occasion,  preaching  from  the  text,  "Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face,"  he 
presented  the  picture  of  a  man  in  his  last  illness,  seeing 
dimly,  through  a  half-lmnsparenl  medium,  the  faint,  dim 
outline  of  the  Divinity  whom  be  was  so  rapidly  nearing; 
and  then,  suddenly,  ileatli,~the  shattering  of  the  glaaa,— 
and  the  man,  on  the  instant,  standing  before  his  Maker 
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and  seeing  tiiiD  "face  to  face."  It  all  seema  poor  wlieo 
pnt  upon  paper ;  but,  as  be  gave  it,  notbiug  could  be  more 
vivid.  We  sooiued  to  bear  the  sndden  crash  of  tlie  trans- 
luceut  Bbeet,  and  to  look  full  into  tlio  face  of  tbe  Almighty 
toQinitig  up  before  as. 

Cbapio  was  a  Dnivenuiltst,  and  bis  inoett  interesting 
parirtbioner  waa  Horace  Oroeley.  wbose  bumauitarian 
ideas  uaturally  inolinod  bim  to  a  very  mild  creed.  As 
young  men,  struiigers  to  tbe  eongregation,  were  osually 
sbown  to  seats  just  in  front  of  tbe  pulpit,  I  could  easily  see 
Mr.  Greeley  it)  bis  pew  on  a  Hide  aisle,  just  behind  tbe 
front  row.  He  geuoralty  stalked  in  rather  early,  the 
pockets  of  bis  long  white  coat  filled  witli  newapapers,  and, 
iniincdiat^^ly  ou  taking  bis  seat,  weut  to  sleep.  As  soon  as 
servieL-  bi>gau  he  awoke,  braked  first  to  see  how  many  va- 
cant places  were  in  tbe  pew.  and  then,  without  a  word,  put 
out  his  long  arm  iuto  tbe  aisle  and  with  one  or  two  vigor- 
ous scoops  )nilled  in  a  sufficient  number  of  strangers  stand- 
ing tliere  to  fill  all  the  vacancies;  then— bo  slept  again. 
Indeed,  be  slept  through  most  of  the  written  parts  of  Dr. 
Chapin's  sermons;  but  whenpver  Uiere  rame  anything 
eloquent  or  e8pe<ual!y  thoughtful,  (Jreeley's  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  fixed  upon  tbe  preacher. 

Greeley's  buinunitarianism  was  not  always  proof 
against  tbe  irritations  of  life.  In  bis  not  infrequent  oot- 
bnrsls  of  wratli  be  was  very  likely  to  consign  people  who 
vexed  bim  to  a  region  which,  according  to  bis  creed,  had 
no  existence. 

A  story  told  of  him  in  tliose  days  seemed  to  show  that 
bis  creed  did  not  entirely  satisfy  him;  for  one  day,  when 
he  was  trying,  in  spite  of  numberless  interruptions,  to 
write  a  "Tribune"  leader,  be  became  aware  that  some  one 
was  standing  behind  his  chair.  Taming  around  suddenly, 
he  saw  a  missionary  well  known  in  tbe  city  slums,— the 
Rev.  ^[^.  Pease,  — and  asked  in  bis  bigheat,  sliriUest,  most 
complaining  falsetto,  "Well,  what  do  you  wautt"  Mr. 
Pease,  a  kindly,  gentle,  apologetic  man,  said  deprecat- 
ioglyt  "Well,  Mr.  Greeley,  I  have  come  for  a  little  help. 
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We  are  still  trying  to  save  souls  in  the  Five  Points." 
'*0h,'*  said  Mr.  Greeley,  "go  along!  go  alongl  In  my 
opinion,  there  ain't  half  t<o  many  men  damnecl  a?  there 
ought  to  be." 

But  though  Ghnpin'8  influence  did  not  restrain  Greeley 
at  all  times,  it  undoubtedly  did  much  for  him,  and  it  did 
much  for  ns  of  the  younger  generation;  for  it  not  only 
broadened  our  views,  but  did  soinotbing  to  better  our 
hearts  and  raise  our  aims. 

In  this  mention  of  the  forces  which  acted  upon  my  reli- 
giouK  feelings  i  ought  to  include  one  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sort.  There  was  one  clergyman  whose  orthodoxy, 
tliough  not  nf  an  extreme  tyi^e,  was  undoubted,  and  who 
exercised  a  good  and  powerful  influence  npoo  me.  This 
was  the  Kev.  l>r.  I«onard  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational cburch  in  New  Uaven.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  a  lover  of  right  and  hater  of 
wrong,  a  bom  fighter  on  tlie  side  of  every  good  cause, 
at  times  pungent,  witty,  sarcastic,  but  always  deeply  in 
earnest.  There  was  a  general  feeling  among  his  friends 
that,  had  he  not  gone  into  the  church,  he  would  have  been 
eminent  in  political  life;  and  tliat  is  my  belief,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  powerful  debater  of  his  time  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  church,  and  his  way  of  lor>king  at  great  ques- 
tions showed  the  characteristics  of  a  really  broad-minded 
statesman.  His  sermons  on  special  occasions,  as  at 
Thanksgiving  and  on  public  anniversaries,  were  noted  for 
their  direclness  and  power  in  dealing  with  the  greater 
moral  questions  before  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  saying  then  current, "  Dntl  as  Dr.  Bacon  when 
he  's  nothing  but  the  Gospel  to  preach";  hat  this,  tike  so 
many  other  smart  sayings,  was  more  epigrammatic  than 
true:  even  when  I  heard  him  preach  religious  doctrines 
in  which  I  did  not  at  all  believe,  he  seemed  to  me  to  show 
his  full  power. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  college  conrse  I  was  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  two  very  powerful  men,  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  presented  entirely  new  trains  of  thought  to 
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me.    Tfao  f[nt  of  these  vran  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  Biiiliop  of 
Pennsylviinia,   who  had  he«D  tlie  leading  professor  at 

Union  College,  St^lienedady,  before  his  t'leviition  to  the 
bisboprie,  and  who,  both  an  professor  and  an  bishop,  had 
exercised  a  very  wide  itiflaeDce.  He  was  physically,  !□• 
tolloctually,  iiml  luontlly  of  u  very  Inrge  patteni.  There 
was  something  very  grand  and  impressive  about  him.  Ho 
had  Imi)!"*-'^^!  lo  some  to  Syracuse  during  one  of  my  vaca- 
tions; ou  a  Saturday  evening  he  gave  a  lovturc  upon  the 
tendf^nvies  to  loose  supi'niaturalism  as  shown  in  wliat  were 
known  aK"spiritualisti('"  phenomena;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  preached  a  simple,  plain,  straightforward  ser- 
mon on  Christian  morals.  Both  these  utterances  im- 
pressed me  and  strengthened  my  conviction  that  every 
thinking  young  man  and  woman  ought  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  some  good  form  of  religious  organization  just 
as  long  as  possible. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  Yale  course  came  an  inllucnce  of 
a  very  different  sort.  It  was  at  tlie  consecration  of  a  Ro- 
man ('atholic  ohurcli  at  Saratoga.  The  mass  was  sung 
by  an  Italian  prelate,  Bedini,  who  as  governor  and  arch- 
bishop at  Bologna  had,  a  few  years  before,  made  himself 
delestod  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  by  the 
execution  of  the  priest  patriot  Ugo  Bassi ;  and  he  was 
now,  as  pajml  nnncio  to  Brazil,  environed  by  all  the  pomp 
possible.  The  mass  did  not  greatly  impress  me,  but  the 
sermon,  by  Ai-chbishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  I  shall  al- 
ways remember.  His  subject  was  the  dwtrine  of  tronsub- 
stautiation,  and,  standing  upon  the  altar  steps,  he  de- 
veloped an  argnuient  most  striking  and  persuasive.  He 
spoke  entirely  without  notes,  in  a  straightforward  way, 
and  at  times  with  eloquence,  though  never  with  any  show 
of  rhetoric:  voice  and  bearing  were  perfect;  and  how 
any  one  accepting  his  premises  could  avoid  his  conclnsions 
I  could  not  see  then  and  cjinnot  see  now,  I  was  proof 
against  his  argument,  for  Uie  shnple  reason  that  I  felt  the 
story  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Satan,  which  he  took 
for  his  text,  to  be  simply  a  legend  such  as  appears  in 
various  religions;  still,  the  whole  was  wonderfully  pre- 
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ftented;  and,  on  niy  retorn  to  the  hotel,  my  father  was 
grealJy  enconraged  a«  to  my  religious  development  when 
I  gave  to  him  a  sjiiopsis  of  the  vholc  sermou  from  end  to 
end. 

Next  day  there  resulted  a  curioufi  episode.  Notices 
vere  posted  throughout  Saratoga  that  Father  Gavazzi,  the 
Italian  patriot  and  heretic,  famous  for  his  oratorj-,  would 
hold  a  mooting  in  the  grove  hack  of  Congress  Hall  Hotel, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  wonid  answer  the  arch- 
bishop's argument.  When  the  hour  arrived  an  immense 
crowd  was  assembled,  and  among  them  many  Catholics, 
some  of  whom  T  knew  well,— one  of  them  a  young  priest 
to  whom  I  had  become  strongly  attnehed  at  school.  Soon 
appeared  the  orator.  lie  was  of  most  striking  presence- 
tall,  handsome,  with  piercing  btnek  eyes  and  blaek  hair, 
and  clad  in  a  long  semi-monastic  cloak.  His  first  lino  of 
argtmient  was  of  little  effect,  though  given  with  impas- 
sioned gestures  and  a  most  sympathetic  voice ;  but  soon  he 
paused  and  spoke  gently  ami  simply  as  follows:  "\Vhen 
I  was  a  priest  in  Italy  1  daily  took  part  in  the  mass.  On 
festivals  I  often  saw  the  fasting  priest  fill  the  chalice 
as  full  as  he  dared  with  strong  wine;  1  saw  him  pro- 
noanee  the  sacred  words  and  make  the  sacred  sign  over  it ; 
and  I  saw,  as  everybody  standing  round  him  clearly  saw, 
before  the  end  of  tlie  sen*ice,  that  it  flushed  his  face, 
thickened  his  voice,  and  enlivened  his  manner.  My  fel- 
low-Christians" (and  here  his  voice  rang  ont  like  a  trum- 
pet), "who  is  the  infidel,  who  is  the  blasphcmor,  — I  who 
say  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  wine  before  the  priest 
drank  it,  and  that  nn  miracle  was  (terfonned,  or  tlic  man 
who  says  that  his  fcHow-man  can  be  made  drunk  on  tlie 
blood  of  the  blessi-d  Son  of  Godt" 

The  effect  was  startling,  even  on  Protestants:  hut  on 
the  Koman  Catholics  present  it  was  most  tbrilling;  and  I 
remember  that  an  old  Irishwoman,  seated  on  the  st<^ps  of 
the  platfonn  as  these  words  were  uttere<l,  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears  and  ran  from  the  place  screaming.  I 
mnst  confess  that  my  sympathif's  were  wilh  her  rather 
than  with  the  iconoclast,  despite  his  gifts  and  gracca. 


CHAPTER  LX 

IN  THE  lEUBOPRAN  ATUOflPlIERE- tUa-18M 

IEAVTNO  Yale  in  1853,  I  passed  nearly  three  years 
J  in  Riiroi)*;  and  obsorvatiou  of  the  effwrts  resalting 
from  the  various  orthodoxies  in  England,  Prance,  Oer- 
many,  RuBsia,  and  Italy  developed  my  opinioDs  in  various 
vays.  I  was  deeply  sus<?eptihle  to  religious  arohitcclure, 
music,  and,  indeed,  to  the  nobler  fonns  of  ccreitionial. 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  entered  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  the  various  cathedrals  of  Great  Britain— and 
1  have  visited  every  one  of  them  of  any  note— witli  a 
more  reverent  feeling  than  that  which  animated  me;  but 
some  featnres  of  the  Anglican  sennce  as  practised  at 
that  time  repelled  me;  above  all,  1  disliked  the  intoning 
of  the  prayers,  as  I  then  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  A 
manly,  straightforward  petition  made  by  a  man  stand- 
ing or  kneeling  before  hie  Maker,  in  a  natural,  earnest 
voire,  has  always  greatly  impressed  me;  hut  the  sort  of 
vhiuing,  drawling,  falsetto  in  which  the  Anglican 
prayers  were  tlien  usually  intoned  simply  drove  out 
all  religious  Umughts  from  my  mind.  1  had  a  feelinjt; 
that  the  Almighty  must  turn  with  contempt  from  a  man 
who  presumed  tlms  to  address  him.  Some  prayers  in 
the  church  service  had  from  a  very  early  iwriod  taken 
a  deep  place  in  my  heart:  the  prayer  of  St  Chrys- 
ostom  in  the  morning  service,  the  first  prayer  in  the 
ante-oommnnion  service,  the  prayer  "for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church  militant,"  and  some  of  the  collects 
had  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  me;  bo  much  the  more 
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disappointed  am)  djggasted  vas  I,  tben,  to  hear  prayer 
made  iu  what  seemed  to  me  a  sickly,  unmanly  wbinc. 

Although  the  feelings  thns  aroused  by  religioas  ob- 
sen'auces  in  Kngland  and  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
freqaontly  anedifTing,  there  was  one  happy  exception 
to  the  rule.  Both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  iu  the 
Roman  ('atholie  churches  of  the  Continent  I  always 
greatly  enjoyed  the  antipbonal  chanting  of  the  Psalter. 
To  me  this  has  always  been  — the  imprecatory  psalms  ei- 
ccpted— by  far  the  noblest  feature  in  Christian  worship, 
as  worship;  for,  coming  down  as  it  does  from  the  Jew- 
ish Church  throagh  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  being  practised  by  all  the  great  bodies  of 
Jews  and  Chri»tiaDK,  it  had,  and  still  has,  to  rae  a  great 
aiguificance,  both  religious  and  historic.  In  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  continent  of  Enroi>e-and  I  ba%'e  visited 
every  one  of  note  except  tiiose  of  ESpain— I  cared  little 
for  what  Browning's  bishop  calls  "the  blessed  mutter 
of  the  mass,"  but  the  chanting  of  the  Psalter  always  at- 
tracted me.  Many  were  the  honrs  during  which  I  sat  at 
vespers  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  lit^tening  to  the  T^atin 
psalms  until  they  became  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  tiie 
English  Psalter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  at  times  greatly 
repelled  by  jierfunctory  perfonnances  of  the  8er\-ire, 
both  Protestant  and  Catliolie.  The  "Te  Deum"  which 
I  onoe  beard  recited  by  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  the 
chapel  at  the  castle  of  Homburg  dwells  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  worst  things  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard,  and 
especially  there  remains  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
invocation,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"Ha-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-ow-Iy:  La-a-rd  Qawd 
of  Sabbith!" 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  of  the  kind,  for  I  have 
heard  utterances  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  in  various 
English  cathedral!),  — as  Itad,  indeed,  as  the  famous 
reading,  "He  that  hnth  yoahs  to  yeah,  let  him  yeah." 

As  to  more  important  religious  influences,  T  had,  dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  Oxford  in  1853,  a  chance  to  under- 
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■tand  something  of  the  two  enrrentB  of  thought  then  show- 
ing Uieiuit«lve8  in  the  Knglisli  (.'htirrh.  On  a  SiiDiluy 
morning  I  vent  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to  hear  Ihc 
regiuR  itrofeHSor  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Jacobson,  wituin,  years 
afterward,  J  saw  enthroned  as  bishop  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cliester.  It  is  a  church  beautiful  in  itself,  and  oonse- 
c-ratfd  not  only  by  the  relics  of  niedia-val  saints,  but  by 
Ihe  devotions  of  many  generations  of  scholars,  xlatesmnn, 
and  poets;  and  in  front  of  the  pitlpit  wow  n  body  of 
young  men,  the  most  promising  in  Cireat  Britain;  yet 
a  more  dull,  mechanical  discourse  could  not  be  iuiagtnud. 
The  preacher  maundered  on  like  a  Tartar  praying-mill; 
every  hearer  clearly  regarding  his  discourse  as  an  Arab 
regards  a  sand-storm. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  St  Mary's,  and  heard  tlie 
regular  university  sermon,  before  a  similar  audience, 
by  Kraser,  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  It  was  not  orator- 
ical, but  straightforward,  earnest,  and  in  a  line  of  thought 
which  enlisted  my  sjinpnlliies.  The  young  preacher  es- 
pecially warned  his  audience  that  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  to  remain  the  Church  of  Kngland,  she  must  put 
forth  greater  efTorts  than  any  she  had  made  for  many 
years;  and  he  went  on  to  point  out  some  of  Ihe  lines 
on  which  tliese  exertions  sh<iul(l  he  made,— lines  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  have  since  been  taken  by  great  num- 
bcra  of  excellent  men  of  the  Angliean  wimmunion. 

During  the  evening,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Mitre 
Inn,  I  happened  to  he  seHte<l  at  table  with  an  old  oountry 
clergyman  who  had  just  entered  his  son  at  Oxford  and 
was  evidently  a  rural  parson  of  the  good  old  high-and-dry 
sort;  but  as  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  sermons  of  the 
day,  he  hurst  out  in  a  voice  gniJT  with  theological  con- 
tempt and  hot  toddy:  "Did  yoti  hoar  that  young  upstart 
this  afternoon?  Did  yon  ever  hear  such  nonsense f  Why 
conld  n't  he  mind  his  own  business,  as  Dr.  .Tacobsondid!" 

Nor  did  sermons  from  Anglican  bishops  which  I  heard 
at  that  period  greatly  move  me.  The  primate  of  that 
day,  Dr.  Sunrner,  impressed  me  by  his  wig,  but  not  other- 
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wise.  He  was,  I  think,  the  last  nrchbishop  of  Caoterbary 
who  used  this  means  of  enhancing  his  dignity.  'Wilber- 
foroe,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  far  better;  but,  after  all, 
though  his  preaching  showed  decided  ability,  it  was  not 
of  the  sort  to  impress  one  deeply,  from  either  the  reli- 
gions or  the  intellectaal  point  of  \iew. 

Then,  and  at  varions  times  since,  f  have  obtained  more 
from  simpler  forms  of  worship  and  less  pretentious 
expositions  of  the  Gospel. 

As  to  religious  influence  in  France,  there  was  little. 
1  lived  in  tbe  family  of  a  French  professor,  a  devout 
Catholic,  but  Oalliean  in  his  ideas,— so  much  so  that  be 
often  said  that  if  he  could  wake  up  some  morning  and 
bear  that  the  Poj>e  had  l>een  dispossessed  of  his  tem- 
poral power,  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  since 
he  was  persnaded  that  nothing  had  so  hampered  the 
church —and,  indeed,  debased  it— as  the  limits  imposed 
npon  the  papacy  by  it^  sovereignty  over  the  Roman 
states. 

A  happy  impression  was  made  apon  me  by  the  simple, 
phiianthropir  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at 
that  period  — Sibour.  Visiting  a  technical  school  which 
he  had  established  for  artisans  in  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine,  I  derived  thence  a  great  respect  for  him  as  a  man 
who  was  really  something  more  than  a  "solemnly  oon- 
stituied  impostor";  but,  like  the  archbishops  of  Paris 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  he  met  a  violent  death. 
and  I  have  more  than  once  visited  and  reflecle<I  over  the 
simple  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  in  the  Church  of  St. 
fitienne  du  Mont  where  a  wretched,  unfrocked  priest  as- 
sassinated this  gentle,  kindly,  affectionate  prelate,  who, 
judging  from  his  appearantw  and  life,  never  cherished 
an  unkind  feeling  toward  any  human  being. 

The  touching  monuments  at  Notre  Dame  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Affre,  shot  on  the  barricades  in  1848  when  im- 
ploring a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  to  his  successor, 
Darboy,  shot  by  the  Communards  in  the  act  of  blessing 
his  murderers,  also  became,  at  a  later  period,  places  of 
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pilgrimage  for  me,  and  did  much  to  keep  alive  my  faith 
that,  despite  all  etTurta  to  erect  barriers  of  hatred  be- 
tween OiriHtians,  there  is,  already,  "one  fold  and  one 
shepherd." 

As  to  my  life  on  the  ContineDt  in  general,  Gemmn 
Protestantism  «eeined  to  me  simple  and  dignified;  bnt  ita 
main  iutlucnc«  opoo  me  was  exercised  through  its  moaio, 
the  "Gloria  in  Kxcelsis"  of  the  morning  Bertncc  at  the 
Bcrtin  Cathedral  being  the  mottt  boantiful  music  by  a 
choir  I  had  ever  heard,— far  8nj»erior,  indeed,  to  the  fin- 
est choirs  of  the  Sistine  or  Pauline  chni>ol  at  Rome; 
and  a  still  deeper  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the 
congrcKational  Hinging.  Often,  after  the  first  notes  given 
by  the  organ,  I  have  heard  a  vast  congregation,  witliont 
book  of  any  kind,  joining  in  Uie  choral.  King  Frederick 
William  IV  and  his  court  standing  and  einging  earnestly 
with  tlie  rest.  It  was  a  vatit  uprolling  tttorm  of  sound. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  uuderittand»  the  Lutheran 
Reformation. 

The  most  impressive  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  which 
I  saw  in  Kuroi>e  vrere  in  Qemiany,  and  they  were  im- 
pressive because  simple  and  reverential;  those  most  so 
being  at  Wiirzburg  and  Fulda,  where,  in  the  great 
(■hurchcH,  large  Imdies  of  the  peasantry  joined  simply  and 
naturally  in  tlie  singing  at  the  mass  and  at  vesi>ers. 

In  Russia  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study  a  religion 
of  a  very  different  sort— the  RuBso-Greek  Church.  MTiile 
this  church  no  doubt  contains  many  devoted  Christian 
men  and  women,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fossilized  system; 
the  vast  body  of  the  people  being  brought  up  to  rely 
mainly  on  fetishes  of  various  sorts,  Tlie  services  were, 
many  of  thciii,  magnificent,  and  the  music  most  beantifu) ; 
but  it  was  discouraging  to  reflect  that  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  ignorant,  besotted,  and  debased, 
was  the  outcome  of  so  many  centuries  of  complete  con- 
trol by  Ihis  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Cfanrch.  It 
had  for  ages  possessed  the  fullest  power  for  developing 
the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  people, 
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and  bere  vaa  the  result.  Experience  of  Hussiaii  life  id 
hardly  calculated  to  increase,  in  any  thinking  man,  con- 
fidence in  its  divine  origin  or  {Rfuidance.  One  benrH  in 
mind  at  such  times  the  words  of  the  blessed  Founder  of 
Christianity  himself,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'* 

But  the  most  unfavorable  impreRRion  was  made  upon 
me  iu  Italy.  It  was  the  )>almy  period  of  reactionary 
despotism.  Ilapsburgs  io  the  north,  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bons in  the  south.  i>elly  tyrants  8<;altered  through  the 
country,  all  practically  doing  their  worst;  and,  in  their 
midst,  Piua  IX,  maintained  in  the  temporal  power  by 
Prencb  bayonets.  It  was  the  time  when  the  little  Jewish 
child  Mortura  wa^  taken  from  hiti  parenl»,  in  spite  of 
their  agonizing  appeals  to  all  Europe;  wfaen  the  Madiai 
family  were  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible  with  their 
friends  in  their  own  bouse ;  when  monks  swarmed  every- 
where, gross  and  dirty;  when,  at  the  centers  o(  power, 
the  Jesuits  bad  it  all  their  own  way,— as  they  generally 
do  vthvn  the  6nal  ex8KjM>ratiiiK  iriipiilsi>  is  needed  to  bring 
on  a  revolution.  All  old  abuses  of  the  church  were  at 
their  highest  flavor.  So  far  as  ceremonial  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  services  at  St. 
Peter's  as  eonductetl  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  For  such  duties 
DO  one  could  lie  belter  fitted ;  for  he  was  handsome,  kindly, 
and  dignified,  with  a  beautiful,  ringing  voice. 

Pnring  Holy  Week  of  W>C>  I  was  present  at  various 
services  in  which  he  took  the  main  part,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  elsewhere;  but  moat  striking  of  all  were  bin 
celebration  of  pontifical  high  mass  beneath  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  on  Raster  morning,  and  bis  appearance  on 
the  balcony  in  front  of  the  cathedral  afterward.  The 
effect  of  the  first  ceremony  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
easy-going  manners  of  some  of  the  attendant  cardinals. 
It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  believed  really  In 
the  tremendous  doctrine  involved  iu  the  mass  when  one 
kaaw  them  taking  snufT  in  the  mid^t  of  the  most  solemn 
'prayers,  and  going  through  the  whole  in  the  most  per- 
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fandory  fashion.  At  the  close  of  the  sen'ice,  the  Pope, 
being  borne  on  hin  throne  by  Uonmn  nobles,  surrounded 
by  pardiunls  nod  princes,  and  wearing  the  triple  crowUt 
gave  his  blessitig  to  the  city  and  to  the  world.  There 
mnst  have  been  over  ten  thousand  of  us  in  the  piazza  to 
re<*eive  it,  find  no  one  <;oul(l  have  performed  his  part  more 
perfuotly.  Arising  from  his  throne,  and  strelcliiug  forlli 
his  hands  willi  a  striking  gesture,  he  chanted  a  benedic- 
tion heard  by  every  one  present,  oven  to  the  remotest 
oomerM  of  the  stjuare.  Many  ye-ara  aftervanl,  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  un  my  mention- 
iog  the  splendor  of  this  ceremony  to  him,  said  to  me, 
*'Ye8,  you  are  right ;  but  it  was  on  one  of  tliose  occasions 
that  I  discovered  that  tlie  Pope  wa«  mortal."  On  my 
aaking  him  how  it  waa,  he  said,  "I  had  fwcasion,  as  the 
Britinh  diploniRlic  representative-,  to  call  on  Pope  Pius 
IX  on  Kaster  Monday,  and,  after  flnishing  my  buniness 
vith  him,  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  at  the  benedic- 
tion in  front  of  SI.  Peter's  on  the  day  before,  and  hod 
been  nmch  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice;  and  I 
added,  'Your  Holiness  must  have  been  traiucil  as  a 
singer.*  At  this  Uie  Pupc  was  evidently  greatly  pleased, 
and  answered,  'You  are  right,  T  was  trained  as  a  singer; 
but  you  ought  lit  have,  heard  me  two  or  thmit  yenrn  at/o.'  " 
But  while  these  great  services  at  St.  Peter's  in  those 
halcyon  days  were  jwrfecl  in  Uieir  kind,  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  many  others.  The  worst  that  I  ever  saw- 
one  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory— was  at  Pisa. 
I  had  previously  visited  the  place  and  knew  it  well,  so 
tliat  when,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  Canadian  clergj'man 
at  the  hotel  wished  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  I  offered  to 
guide  him.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  deep  sincerity, 
and,  as  was  soon  revealed  by  his  conversation,  of  hig^- 
church  and  even  ritualistic  tendencies;  bat,  to  my  great 
surprise,  lie  remarked  tliat  he  had  never  attended  service 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Arriving  at  the  catliedral 
too  late  for  the  high  celebration,  we  walked  down  the 
nave  until  we  came  to  a  side  altar  where  a  priest  was 
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goiug  through  a  tow  mass,  with  a  small  iiongregation  of 
delayed  worshipers,  and  we  took  oar  place  back  of  those. 
The  priesl  rat^d  tlirough  the  ser^'iue  at  the  highest 
possible  8i>ced.  IXis  motions  were  like  those  of  an  autom- 
aton: be  kept  turning  quickly  to  and  fro  as  if  on  a  pivot; 
clasping  hi»  hands  before  his  breast  as  if  by  niaehiuery; 
bowing  his  head  as  if  it  moved  by  a  spring  in  his 
neck;  mumbling  and  rattliug  like  wind  in  a  chimney; 
the  choir-boy  who  served  the  mass  with  bim  jingling 
his  bell  «a  irreverently  as  if  lie  were  <"oiiducting  a  green- 
grocer's cart.  My  Anglican  companiou  immediately  be- 
gan to  be  unhappy,  and  was  soon  deeply  distressed.  ITe 
gronnod  again  and  again.  Ho  whispered,  "Good  hea- 
vens, is  it  like  thisf  Is  this  the  way  tliey  do  itT  This 
is  fearful!"  As  we  came  from  the  chureh  ho  was  very 
sorrowfn),  and  I  administered  to  him  sneh  comfort  as 
I  could,  but  nothing  could  remedy  this  most  painful  dis- 
enebnntnient. 

And  here  I  may  ftay  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  any  Anglican  chorchman  cau  feel  any  in- 
KufTK-ieiK'v  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered  in  his 
own  brunch  of  the  church.  1  have  never  taken  part  in 
it,  but  more  than  once  I  have  lingered  to  see  it,  and  even 
in  its  simplest  fonn  it  has  always  greatly  impressed  mo. 
It  is  8  service  which  all  c^in  understand;  it.t  words  have 
ronie  down  through  tlie  ages;  its  ceremonial  is  calm,  com- 
prehensible, touching;  and  the  whole  idea  of  communion 
in  memory  of  the  last  scene  in  the  iSaviour's  life,  which 
brings  the  worshiper  into  loving  relation  not  only  with 
him,  but  with  all  tlie  church,  militant  and  triumphant, 
is,  to  my  mind,  infinitely  nobler  and  more  religious  than 
all  i>araphernalia,  genuflexions,  and  man-milHnery.  TTow 
any  Protestant,  however  "high"  in  his  tendencies,  can 
feel  otherwise  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

At  that  firs-t  of  niy  many  visits  to  Rome,  there  had 
come  one  experience  which  had  greatly  softened  any  of 
my  inherited  Protestant  prejudieea.  Our  party  had  been 
Inmberiag  along  all  day  oo  the  road  from  Civita  Veccliia, 
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wlien  suddenly  there  dashed  by  us  a  Bne  traveling-ooach 
dravn  by  four  horses  ridden  by  postilioos.  Hardly  bad 
it  paHHetl  when  tliere  ciinie  n  a^reain,  and  our  carriage 
Btopjior],  Wo  at  first  took  it  for  granted  tliat  it  was  an 
attack  by  bjinditit,  but,  ou  getting  out  and  approaching  the 
other  coach,  found  tliat  one  of  the  postitione,  a  beautiful 
Italian  boy  of  sixteen,  in  jaunty  costume,  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  had  been  nin  over  by  the  wheels  of  the 
coach,  and  now  lay  at  tlie  roadside  gasping  his  last  We 
stood  about  him.  trying  to  ease  his  pain,  when  a  young 
pricHt  ranif  running  from  a  neighboring  chnreh.  He 
showed  no  deference  to  the  gorgeously  dressed  person- 
ages who  had  descended  from  the  coach;  he  was  regard- 
less of  all  con veutiona lilies,  oblivious  of  all  surroundings, 
biR  one  thought  being  evidently  of  his  duty  to  the  poor 
sufferer  stretched  out  before  him.  He  knelt,  tenderly 
kissed  the  boy,  administered  extreme  unction,  and  re- 
peated softly  and  earnestly  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
to  which  fervent  responses  came  from  the  peasants  tmeel- 
ing  about  him.  The  whole  scene  did  much  to  tone  down 
the  feelings  which  had  been  aroused  the  previous  day  by 
the  filth  and  beggary  at  the  papal  port  where  we  bad 
landed,  and  to  prepare  me  for  a  more  charitable  judg- 
ment of  what  I  was  to  see  in  the  papal  city. 

But  an  early  experience  in  Rome  showed  a  less  bean- 
tiful  manifestation  of  Christian  zeal.  We  were  a  band 
of  students,  six  in  number,  who  had  just  closed  a  year 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  and  the  youngest, 
whom  I  will  (^11  .Tack  Smith,  was  a  bright  young  fellow, 
son  of  a  wealthy  New  England  manufacturer.  The  even- 
ing after  arriving  in  Rome,  Jack,  calling  on  an  American 
annt,  was  introduced  to  a  priest  who  happened  to  be 
making  her  a  visit  It  was  instantly  evident  that  the 
priest,  Father  Cataldi,  knew  what  .Tack's  worldly  pros- 
pects were;  for  from  the  first  he  was  excessively  polite  to 
the  youth,  and  when  the  latter  remarked  that  during  hia 
stay  in  Borne  he  would  like  to  take  Italian  lessons,  the 
priest  volunteered  to  send  him  a  teacher.    Kext  day,  at 
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the  appointod  hour,  the  teacher  appeared,  and  in  Uie  per- 
son of  the  priest  himself.  Thenceforward  he  stuck  to  the 
youQfi;  American  like  a  brother,  kept  htm  away  from  the 
rest  of  OS  as  much  as  possible,  and  served  not  only  as  hia 
teacher,  but  as  his  cicerone. 

Amouff  various  di^itaries  to  whom  he  presented  the 
young  American  wa^i  his  Rminemw  (Cardinal  Tosti;  and 
when  tlie  cardinal  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  Jack 
gra.<<i)ed  and  cordially  shook  it.  The  two  clerical  gentle- 
men were  evidently  disconcerted ;  but  the  priest  said  to 
the  cardinal,  in  an  undertone,  "^  un  principe  Ameri- 
cano," whereupon  tlie  cardinal  seemed  relieved  and  shook 
hands  heartily. 

One  day,  when  the  priest  was  not  with  our  companion, 
we  all  visited  one  of  the  basilicas,  where  some  threat  func> 
(ion  was  going  on,  and,  Uiough  we  found  a  crowd  at 
the  doors,  obtained  a  sight  of  the  high  altar,— and 
there,  in  magnificent  attire,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
prelates,  was  a  person  who  bore  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  Jack's  clerical  guide.  We  were  all  struck  by 
tiiis  curious  coincidence,  but  concluded  that  in  the  dis- 
tance and  through  the  clouds  of  incense  wo  had  simply 
seen  a  chance  resemblance,  and  in  the  moltltude  of  mat- 
ters we  soon  forgot  it.  A  month  afterward,  as  we  were 
leaving  Rome,  Jack  asked  his  new  friend  for  his  bill, 
irtierenpon  the  priest  drew  himself  Dp  with  a  superb  ges- 
tnre  and,  presenting  his  card,  said:  "Yon  evidently  do 
not  know  who  I  am.'*  The  card  bore  the  inscription, 
"Monsignor  Cataldi,  Master  of  the  Papal  Ceremonies." 
The  young  American  was  quite  confounded,  hut  listened 
submissively  while  this  dignitary  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  might  yet  meet  within  the  pale  of  that  ohnrch  which 
alone  could  give  a  claim  to  salvation. 

The  condition  of  Rome  at  that  period  was  not  snch  as 
to  induce  much  respect  for  priestly  government  .\ny- 
thing  more  dirty,  slipshod,  and  wretche<l  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  No  railways  had  yet  been  allowed;  the 
Vatican  monsignori  feeling  by  instinct  the  truth  stated 
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by  Buckle,  that  railways  promote  the  coming  in  of  new 
ideas.  Nor  did  Uie  inorul  condition  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  any  hotter. 

Any  oue  wlio  visits  Rome  to-day,  vrith  tbe  array  of 
nioiitcH  Hwopt  out  of  tbo  place,  with  streets  well  cicaued, 
with  the  excavations  scientifically  cooducted,  with  a  gov- 
eminent  wincli,  whatever  its  faults,  is  at  any  rate  patri- 
otic, finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  vilcness  of  tbe  city 
under  the  old  regime. 

But,  bad  as  was  Kome,  Naples  was  worse.  The 
wretched  Bourbon  then  on  the  throne,  "King  Bonibe," 
was  the  worst  of  his  kind.  Our  minister  of  that  period, 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  gave  me  some  acconnts  of  the 
condition  of  thingx.  Me  told  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
any  young  man  showing  earnest  purpose  of  any  sort  was 
immediately  uuspocted  and  discouraged,  while  worthless 
young  debanchees  were  regarded  as  harmless,  and  there- 
fore favonKl. 

The  most  cherished  counselor  of  the  King  was  Apuzzo, 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  In  addition  to  what  1  have  al- 
ready »aid  of  Lcopardi's  political  catechism,  which  the 
.-irchbishop  forced  upon  the  people,  I  may  note  tliat  this 
work  took  great  pains  to  show  that  no  edacation  was 
needed  save  just  enough  to  enable  each  man  to  accom- 
plish his  duties  within  the  little  sphere  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  that  for  the  great  brnly  of  the  people  education 
was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  resnlt  of  this 
policy  was  evident :  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  read 
or  write,  which  was  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  Pied- 
mont, was  from  aixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  Rome,  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
above  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Naples  and  Sicily.' 

I  also  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  great 
religious  function  of  Naples— the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  .Tanuarius,  patron  of  the  city.    It  was  in  tbe 

*  Soe  niitpa  in  Vol.  tl,  of  "!/Itn1ls  EoonomlM  n«1  IfiTS"  (Rmu,  TIpofmfte 
Bwbftr»,lST3).  Thin  work  iiua  the  retiult  of  olflcikl  «irv«<}n>  ftad  inoal  ckNiful 
■tudlM  mndn  by  Imi'llui;  i^onomiila  knd  nfjitiotklui*.  For  a  copy  o(  U  I  un 
bidtUwl  to  Ur.  H.  N.  <Ht,  FMoii  of  lluvud  ITuvenitr. 
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gorgeouA  chapel  of  tlie  suint  wbieh  fonnei  part  of  the 
Calliodral  of  Naples,  and  the  place  was  filled  with  devout 
worshipers  of  everj*  elans,  from  the  officials  in  court  dress, 
representing  tJie  Bourbon  king,  down  to  the  lowest  lat- 
saroni.  The  reliquary  of  silver  gilt,  shaped  like  a  large 
hutuao  head,  and  suppoiied  to  (Kintain  tlie  skull  of  the 
saint,  was  first  placed  upon  the  altar;  next,  two  viata, 
containing  a  dark  Huhstam-e  ttaid  to  be  his  blood,  were 
also  placed  upon  the  altar,  near  the  head.  As  the  priests 
said  prayers,  they  turned  the  vials  from  time  to  time; 
and,  the  liquefaction  being  somewhat  delayed,  tJie  great 
crowd  of  people  burst  out  into  more  and  more  impas- 
sioned expostulations  and  petitions  to  the  saint.  Just  io 
front  of  the  altar  were  the  lazznroni  who  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  saint's  family,  and  these  were  espe- 
cially importunate:  at  such  times  they  beg,  they  aoold, 
they  even  threaten;  Uiey  have  been  known  to  abuse  the 
saint  roundly,  and  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  care 
to  show  bis  favor  to  the  city  by  liquefying  bis  blood,  St 
Cosmo  and  St.  Damian  are  just  as  good  saints  as  lie,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  have  the  city  devote  itself 
to  them.  At  last,  as  we  were  beginning  to  be  impatient, 
the  priest,  turning  the  vials  suddenly,  announced  that  the 
saint  had  perfonned  the  miracle,  and  instantly  priests, 
people,  choir,  and  organ  burst  forth  into  a  great  "Te 
Deum";  bells  rang  and  cannon  roared;  a  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  shrine  containing  the  saint's  relics  was 
carried  through  the  streets,  tlie  people  prostrating  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  the  way  and  showering  rose-leaves 
upon  the  shrine  and  upon  the  path  before  it.  The  con- 
tents of  these  precious  vials  are  an  interesting  relic  in- 
deed, for  they  represent  to  ua  vividly  that  period  when 
men  who  were  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions  thought  it  not  wrong  to  "save  souls"  by 
pious  mendacity  and  consecrated  fraud.  To  the  scien- 
tific eye  this  miracle  is  very  simple:  the  vials  contain, 
no  doubt,  one  of  tbo^ie  waxy  mixtures  fusing  at  low  tem- 
perature, which,  while  kept  in  its  place  within  tlie  cold 
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Ktono  walls  of  tlie  cliurcb,  reinaiiu  solid,  but  which,  upon 
boing  brought  out  inlo  the  hot,  crowded  cbapel  aud  fun- 
diet!  by  tbe  warm  luiiidit  of  Ibe  priests,  gradually  softens 
luid  becomes  litguid.  It  vias  curiouH  lo  notif,  ut  tiie  time 
above  mcnlioiMKl,  that  even  the  high  fnnctionariea  rapr«- 
fii>uting  the  King  looked  at  the  miracle  with  uwe:  they  evi- 
dently  found  "joy  iu  believing,"  and  one  of  tbt^m  assured 
me  that  the  only  thing  wliieh  could  cauKu  it  wtut  tlie  diret-t 
exercise  of  miraculouii  power. 

So,  too,  !  had  here  an  opjwrtnnity  to  Btudy  one  of  tbe 
fundamental  ideas  of  tbu  prevalent  theology  — namely,  Ibe 
doctrine  of  "interreiMioii,"  which  has  played  such  a  part 
not  only  in  Catholic  but  in  Protetitaut  eountrieH,— the 
idea  that,  jant  as  in  an  earthly  court  baclc-stairs  io6u- 
ence  is  necessary  to  secure  Favor,  so  it  munt  be  in  the 
heavenly  coart«.  I  was  much  edified  by  the  way  iu  which 
thin  doctrine  was  presented  in  certain  great  pictures  rei 
resenting  the  intervention  of  tlie  Almighty  to  save  Napl< 
from  the  plague.  One  of  them,  as  I  remember  it,  repre- 
tienled,  on  an  enormous  canvas,  the  whole  transaction  as 
follows:  In  the  iimne<liate  foreground  the  i>eople  of  Na-j 
pies  were  represented  on  Ibeir  knees  before  their  magis-' 
trates,  begging  them  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  pesti- 
lence; farther  back  tbe  magistrates  were  represent*^  as 
on  their  knees  before  the  monks,  begging  for  their 
prayers;  the  monks  were  on  their  knees  before  St.  Jan- 
narius,  begging  him  to  intervene;  St.  Januarius  was  then 
represented  as  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  then  pictured  as  beseeching  her 
divine  Son ;  and  he  at  last  was  represented  as  presenting 
Ihe  pelition  to  a  triangle  in  the  heavens  behind  which 
appeared  the  lineamenU  of  a  venerable  face. 

One  can  nnderstand.  after  seeing  pictures  of  this  kind, 
what  Erasmus  was  thinking  of,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  he  wrote  bis  colloquy  of  "The  Shipwreck,"  thej 
most  exquisite  satire  on  mediaeval  doctrine  ever  made.? 
After  n  most  comical  aooonnt  of  tbe  petitions  and  prom- 
ises made  by  tbe  shipwrecked  to  various  saints,  Adolpfaas 
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says:  "To  which  of  the  saints  did  you  prayl"  Antooy 
answers,  "To  not  one  of  them  all,  I  assure  you.  I  don't 
like  your  way  of  bargaining  with  the  saints:  'Do  this  and 
I  'U  do  that.  Here  is  so  much  for  so  much.  Save  me 
and  I  will  give  you  a  taper  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage.'  Jnst 
think  of  it  I  I  should  certainly  have  prayed  to  St  Peter, 
if  to  any  saint;  for  he  stands  at  the  door  of  heaven,  and 
so  would  be  likeliest  to  hear.  But  before  he  could  go 
to  the  Almighty  and  tell  him  my  condition,  I  might  be 
fifty  fathoms  under  water."  Adotphns:  "What  did  you 
do  thenT"  Antony:  "I  went  straight  to  Ood  himself,  and 
said  my  prayer  to  him ;  the  saints  neither  hear  so  readily 
nor  give  so  willingly." 

In  the  city  itself  were  filth,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity 
unspeakable.  No  stranger  could  take  las  scat  at  a  cafe 
without  having  proiwsals  openly  made  to  him  which 
would  have  disgraced  Pompeii.  Cheatorj'  and  lying  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides.  Outside  the  city  was  brigandage,— 
so  much  so  that  various  parties  going  to  Pwstum  took 
pains  to  combine  their  forces  and  to  bear  arms. 

This,  then,  was  tlic  outcome  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  Christian  civilization  in  a  land  which  had  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  church  authorities  ever  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Koman  Kmpire;  a  eountrj-  in  which  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  had  been  from  the  first 
in  the  hands  of  a  body,  ctatming  infallibility  in  its  teach- 
ing of  faith  and  morals,  which  had  molded  rulers  and 
people  at  its  own  will  during  all  these  centuries.  This 
was  the  result!  Tt  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  claims  of  any  church 
to  snperinlend  the  education  of  a  people;  and  if  it  be 
insisted  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  in  Italy,  one 
may  point  for  examples  of  the  same  results  to  Spain, 
the  Spanish  republics,  Poland,  and  sundry  other  coun- 
tries. 

Before  going  to  Italy,  I  had  taken  pains  to  read  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and, 
among  other  works,  had  waded  through  the  ten  octavo 
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Tolnniefl  of  Sismondi's  "History  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics," as  well  as  Gibbon's  "Decline  aod  Fall  of  the  Bomaa 
Empire";  and  this  history  had  served  to  show  me  what 
any  body  of  ecclesiastics,  not  responsible  to  sooDd  lay 
opinion,  may  become.  In  looking  over  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Italy,  there  constantly  rang  in 
my  ears  that  great  warning  by  Christ  himself,  "By  their 
fmits  ye  shall  know  them." 


CTIAPTEU  LXI 

_  IN  LATER  YEARS  — I850-19M 

ON  my  return  to  America  1  remained  for  a  short  time 
an  a  resident  graduate  at  New  ITaven,  and  Uiere 
gained  a  friend  who  influenced  me  most  happily.  This 
was  Professor  George  Park  Fisher,  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  the  univeri^ily  pulpit,  an  admirahle  »:ho1ur 
and  historian.  His  religious  nature,  rooted  in  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy,  had  come  to  a  broad  and  noble  bloom 
and  fruitage.  Witty  and  humorous,  while  deeply  thought- 
ful, his  difknissions  were  of  great  value  to  me,  and  our 
long  walks  together  remain  among  the  most  pleasing 
recollections  of  my  lifo.  He  had  o  genius  for  conversa- 
tion; in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  conver- 
sationiKtK  I  have  ever  known,  and  his  influenee  on  my 
thinking,  both  as  regards  religious  and  secular  questions, 
was  thoroughly  good.  'SSTiile  we  did  not  hy  any  means 
fully  agree,  I  came  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  what  a 
really  enliglitened  Christianity  can  do  for  a  man. 

I  had  returned  to  America  in  the  hope  of  influencing 
opinion  from  a  professor's  chair,  and  my  dear  old  friend 
Professor— afterward  President— Porter  urged  me  to 
remain  in  New  Haven,  assoring  me  that  the  professor- 
ship of  history  for  which  i  had  Iwen  preparing  myself 
abroad  would  be  open  to  me  there.  A  few  years  later 
a  professorship  at  Yale  was  offered  me,  and  in  a  way 
for  whirh  I  shall  always  be  grateful;  but  it  was  not  the 
professorship  of  history:  from  that  I  was  debarred  by 
my  religious  views,  and  therefore  it  was  tliat,  having 
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been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  that  depei 
the  State  University  of  Mirhi^n,  I  iaunedii 
gladly  entered  apon  its  daties. 

tmlallfMl  in  this  new  positiaii  at  Ann  Art* 
only  tlirew  myself  very  heartily  into  my  work 
caroe  interested  in  churcli  and  other  good  work  i 
on  about  me.  From  the  forc«  of  old  ossodatj 
because  my  family  had  also  been  brought  up  in 
coywl  Chnreb,  I  attended  its  perv-ic-ea  re^lai 
while  it  represented  much  that  I  could  not  acce 
were  noble  men  in  it  who  berime  my  verv  de«i 
with  whom  T  was  glad  to  work.  jljfl 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  an  amnit^SB 
in  my  life  doring  this  period  that,  in  spite  of  ^ra 
regarding  my  orthodoxy,  my  friends  elected  mel 
man  of  Hi.  Andrew's  Cliurch  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
full  power  to  select  and  call  a  rect*jr  for  the'  pari 
next  vHcation  excursion  in  the  East.  This  in  di^ 
prooeedeil  to  do.  Attending  the  convention  of  the 
pal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Western  New  Yor. 
suited  with  various  clerical  friends,  visited  one 
places  in  order  to  hear  sundry  clergymen  who 
oinmended  to  me,  and  at  last  called  to  oar  rect« 
man  who  proved  to  be  not  only  a  blessing  to  that 
but  to  the  SUte  at  large.  In  the  annals  of  M 
charitable  work  his  name  is  writ  large,  though  pi 
there  never  lived  a  nmn  more  averse  io  pnblicil; 
has  since  been  made  a  bishop,  and  in  that  t-jipac. 
shown  the  same  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  wt 
mercy  which  mnrked  his  career  as  pastor. 

As  to  my  religious  ideas  in  general,  they  were 
lime  influenced  in  varions  ways.  I  read  much  e« 
lical  history  as  given  by  leading  anthorities.  Pro 
iind  Catholic,  and  in  various  original  treatines  by 
era  eminent  in  Uie  history  of  the  church.  A  mar 
ftuence  was  exercised  upon  me  by  reading;  sundr 
of  the  niedia>val  saints;  oven  the  'piaintest  of 
showed  ine  how,  in  spite  of  childlike  credulity,  mos 
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F^'tcr  bad  been  led,  well  worthy  to  be  pondered  over  in 
ese  later  centariee. 
The  genera!  pffect  of  this  rpading  was  to  nronso  in  me 
jiadniiratiou  for  liie  men  who  have  taken  leadinfc  parlD  in 
developing  the  great  religioDR  of  the  world,  and  cspo- 
rcialty  Christianity,  witetbcr  Oatholii?  or  Protentant;  but 
m  also  caused  me  to  distrust,  more  and  luoro,  every  sort 
lOf  thL-oloffiiral  d(>ginatic;tii.  More  and  more  r;)t>nr  it  be- 
came that  ecclesiastical  dogmas  are  but  steps  in  the  evo- 
cation of  various  religions,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  faH 
ftbat  the  main  underlying  ideas  arc  i-oiuuiou  to  all,  a 
[beneficent  evolution  is  to  continue. 

This  latter  idea  was  sti-eugtliened  by  my  earoful  read- 
ing of  SalfV  Iranslation  of  the  Koran,  which  showed 
mc  that  even  Mohnimnedanisni  is  nf>l  wholly  tlie  tissue 
of  folly  and  imposture  wbicb  in  those  days  it  was  gen- 
erally represente<l  to  be, 

LInflnence  was  also  exerted  upon  me  by  varions  other 
oks,  and  especially  by  Kra  Paolo  Harpi'u  "History  of 
the  Coancil  of  Trent,"  probably  the  most  racy  and  pun- 
:nt  piece  of  e<*»>!eftia8ti('ai   history  ev«r  written;  and 
lOUgh  I  also  read  as  antidotes  the  hislory-uf  tlje  Ckiuncil 
y  Pallavicini,  and  copious  extracts  from  Bossuet,  Arch- 
ishop  Spnhling.  and  Hahiier.,  Katlier  Paul  taught  ine,  as 
n  Italian  historian  phrases  it,  "how  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
Dcta  ehureh  councils."    At  a  later  period  Dean  Htanley 
de  a  similar  revelation  in  bis  account  of  the  Council  of 
jic»a. 
The  works  of  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Draper,  which  were 
.en  appearing,  laid  open  much  to  me.    All  these  authors 
owed  me  how  temporary,  in  the  sum  of  things,  is  any 
lopular  Iheologj-;  and,  finally,  the  dawn  of  the  Parwin- 
AO  hypothesis  came  to  reveal  a  whole  new  orb  of  Uiought 
sbfiolutely  fatal  to  the  claims  of  various  chnrchcs,  sects, 
tad  sacred  books  to  contain  the  only  or  the  final  word 
)/  Ood  to  man.     The  old  dogma  of  "tiic  fall  of  man" 
lad  soon  fully  disapjteared,  and  in  its  plaiw  there  roue 
f  and  more  into  view  the  idea  of  tbe  ri»e  of  w 
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But  while  my  vii^w  was  thuH  broadened,  no  tioxtility 
to  religion  found  lodgment  in  m;  mind:  of  all  the  books 
which  T  read  at  that  time,  Stanley's  life  of  Arnold  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  intlucnoe  tipon  me.  It  showed  thai 
a  man  might  cast  aside  much  which  churches  regard 
aM  eHnentiai,  and  might  strive  for  breadth  and  compre- 
hension in  Christianity,  while  yet  remaining  in  healthful 
relations  with  the  churcJi.  I  also  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bcechcr's  book,  "Our  Seven 
Churches,"  which  showed  that  each  Christian  sect  in 
Ainorica  has  a  certain  work  to  do,  and  does  it  well; 
also,  the  sermons  of  Kobertson,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Theodore  Munger,  which  revealed  a  beauty  in  Christi- 
anity before  unknown  to  me. 

Another  influen(^e  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  From 
lime  to  time  I  went  on  huDting  excursions  with  the  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Ann  Arbor;  and 
though  he  made  no  parade  of  religion,  there  was  in  him 
a  genial,  manly  piety  which  bettered  me. 

But  I  cannot  say  that  this  good  influence  was  alwayi 
exercised  upon  me  by  his  coreligioniHts.    There  was  os-" 
peeially  one,  who  rose  to  be  a  "presiding  elder,"  very 
narrow,  very  shrewd,  and  very  bitter  against  the  State 
University,   yet  constantly   placing  himself  in    comicul 
dilemmas.    On  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  him  regard- 
ing his  relations  with  clerg}*men  of  other  religions  bodies, 
he  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  said  that  ho  hn( 
made  a  determined  effort  to  convert  the  Bishop  of  Petroit.' 
On  my  asking  for  particulars,  ho  answered  that,  calling 
upon  the  bishop,  he  had  spoken  very  solemnly  to  him  and 
told  him  that  ho  was  endangering  his  own  salvation  as; 
well  as  that  of  hts  flock;  that  at  first  the  bishop  was  evi-i 
dontly  inclined  to  be  harsh;  but  that,  on  finding  that  he 
—the  Methodist  brother— disliked  the  Presbyterian  Dr. 
Dnffield,  who  had  recently  attacked  Catliolic  doctrine,  as 
much  as  tlie  bishop  did,  the  relations  between  them  grew 
better,  so  that  thoy  talked  together  very  amicably. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  a  puzzled  expres- 
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dion  overspread  the  elder's  face  and  he  said,  "The  most 
eingnlar  experience  I  ever  had  was  witli  a  French  Oatho* 
lie  priest  in  Monroe.  Being  in  that  town  and  having  a 
day  or  two  of  vacation,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  and  reinon- 
ntrate  with  him.  I  found  him  very  polite,  especially  after 
1  bad  told  him  that  his  bishop  had  received  roe  and  dis- 
cussed religions  questions  with  mo.  Presently,  wishing 
to  make  an  impresision  on  tiie  priest,  I  tixed  my  eyes  on 
him  very  earnestly  and  said  as  solemnly  as  I  could,  *Do 
you  know  that  you  are  leading  your  Bock  straight  down 
to  hellT'  To  this  the  priest  made  a  very  singular  answer 
—very  singular,  indeed.  He  said,  'Did  you  talk  like  that 
to  the  bishop!'  I  answered,  'Yes,  1  did.'  'Did  n't  he 
kirk  ynii  out  of  his  honse!'  *No,  he  did  n't'  'Then,* 
said  the  priest,  '/  won't.'  '*  And  the  good  elder,  during 
the  whole  of  tliis  story,  evidently  thought  that  the  point 
of  it  was,  somehow,  against  the  prieM! 

As  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  lectur- 
ing upon  modem  history,  I,  of  course,  showed  my  feelings 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  which  was  then  completely  domt< 
nant  in  the  nation,  and,  to  all  appearance,  intrenched  in 
our  institutions  forever.  From  time  to  time  I  also  said 
tiorae  things  which  made  the  more  sensitive  orthodox 
brethren  uneasy;  tliough,  as  T  look  hack  upon  them  now, 
they  seem  to  me  very  mild  indeed.  In  these  days  they 
oould  be  said,  and  would  be  said,  by  great  numbers  of 
devoted  members  of  all  Christian  churches.  These  ex- 
preiMiions  of  mine  favored  toleration  and  dwelt  upon 
the  absurdity  of  distinctions  between  ('hriatians  on  ae- 
connt  of  beliefs  which  individuals  or  communities  have 
happened  to  inherit.  Xotliing  like  an  attack  upon  Christi- 
anity itself,  or  upon  anything  vital  to  it,  did  1  ever  make; 
indeed,  my  inclinations  were  not  in  that  direction:  my 
greatest  desire  was  to  set  men  and  women  at  thinking, 
for  T  felt  snre  that  if  they  would  really  think,  in  the  light 
of  human  history',  they  would  more  and  more  dwell  on 
what  is  permanent  in  Christianity  and  less  and  less  on 
what  is  transient;  more  and  more  on  Ms  universal  trntlu, 
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\i3»s  and  less  ui>on  the  creeds,  fomiB,  and  observanoca  in 
wbich  th«««  g«ti)H  are  set;  more  ami  more  od  what  drawn 
riuiii  togcthur,  \oM  and  lees  ou  tliat  which  keeps  them 
upart 

I  beooine  codvuicikI  that  what  the  world  D«oded  was 
more  mligion  rather  than  Wan;  more  devotion  to  human- 
ity aiid  leHH  ])reiichiiiK  of  do>;ma;i.  Wlieuuvor  I  spoke 
of  religion,  it  wn^  not  to  say  a  word  against  any  exist- 
ing forui;  hnt  1  I'Njfocially  referred,  im  my  idonl«  of  re- 
ligions conduct,  to  the  docliiration  of  Micah,  beginning 
witt)  (he  wordu,  "Whut  doth  the  Lord  nsiuirc  of  theet"; 
to  tlie  Sermon  on  Ihe  Monnt ;  to  the  deilnition  of ' '  pure  re- 
ligion and  iiiidr-rilcHl"  given  by  St.  JanieM;  and  to  aotne 
of  the  woudt-rfiil  utterances  of  St.  Paul.  But  even  this 
alarmed  two  or  tliree  very  good  men;  they  were  much 
exercised  over  what  they  called  my  "inditTerentism"; 
and  when  1  was  eboHeu,  Kouiewbat  later,  to  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  University,  I  found  that  tliey  bad  thought  it 
their  duty  to  write  letters  urging  various  trustees  to  pre- 
vent Uie  election  of  so  dangerous  a  heretic. 

Si:atlered  thnmgli  thv  Micbigun  nniversity  town  were 
a  number  of  people  who  bad  broken  from  the  old  faith 
and  were  groping  about  In  find  a  new  one,  but,  ax  a  rule, 
with  such  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  real  basis  of  be- 
lief or  skepticism  tliat  the  religion  they  found  i^eemed  less 
valuable  to  them  than  the  one  they  bad  left  Thiers, 
Voltairian  though  he  was,  has  well  said,  "The  only  altars 
which  arc  not  ridionloiis  are  the  old  altars." 

Some  of  tlie  best  of  these  people,  having  lost  very  dear 
children,  had  taken  refuge  in  what  was  called  "  spiritual- 
ism"; and  I  was  invited  to  witness  some  of  the  "mani- 
festations from  the  spirit-land,"  and  assured  that  thoy 
would  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  tremendous 
reality.  Among  those  who  thus  invited  me  were  a  eounty 
judge  of  high  standing,  and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  accomplished  of  women.  They  had  lost  their 
only  daughter,  ii  hcantiful  creature  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  and  llioy  thought  that  "spiritualism"  had 
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given  her  baok  to  tlioii).  An  Uiey  told  me  wonderful  thiDgs 
ref^rdiog  the  revelations  made  by  sundry  eniioent  me- 
diums, I  accepted  their  invitation  to  witnet^s  some  of 
tlieHef  and  went  to  tlie  Keances  with  a  perrectly  open  and 
iiopartial  iniDd.  1  saw  uothiug  antecedently  improbable 
in  phenomena  of  that  sort;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  tliat 
it  miglit  be  a  blei!»ed  IbiiiK  >f  there  were  really  something 
in  it  all ;  but  examination  nhowed  me  in  thi»,  ait  in  all 
other  eases  whore  I  have  investigated  so-called  "spirit 
revelation!),"  nothing  nave  the  worthlessness  of  human 
t««timouy  to  tlie  miraculous.  These  miraelea  were  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  of  jugglery,  and  the  mediums  were, 
without  exception,  of  a  type  below  contempt.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  revelation  to  me,  not  of  a  spirit-worUl  beyond 
the  grave,  but  of  a  spirit-world  abont  me,  peopled  with 
the  Rpiritn  of  good  and  loving  men  and  women  who  find 
"joy  in  believing"  what  they  wixh  to  believe.  Com- 
pared with  this  new  woi-ship,  I  felt  that  the  old  was  in- 
finitely more  honest,  substantial,  arid  healthful ;  and  never 
sinoe  have  1  desired  to  promote  revolutionary  changes 
in  religion.  Such  changes,  to  lie  good,  must  be  evolution- 
ary, gradual,  and  in  obedience  to-slowty  increasing  know- 
ledge; such  a  change  is  now  evidently  going  on,  irresist- 
ibly, and  quite  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

There  were  other  .Hingiilur  e-Xperiences.  One  day  a 
Btudent  said  to  me  that  an  old  man  living  not  far  frou; 
the  university  grounds  was  very  ill  and  wishe<l  to  see 
uie.  i  called  at  once,  and  found  bim  stretched  out  on  his 
bed  and  greatly  emaciated  with  consumption.  lie  was 
a  Hicksite  Quaker.  As  I  entered  the  room  he  said, 
"Friend.  I  hear  good  things  of  thee:  thou  art  telling  the 
truth;  let  me  bear  my  testimony  before  thee.  1  believe 
in  Qod  and  in  a  future  life,  but  in  little  else  wfaldi  the 
churches  teach.  1  am  dying.  Within  two  or  throe  days, 
at  furthest,  I  shall  be  in  my  coffin.  Yet  I  look  on  the 
fnture  with  no  anxiety;  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  loving 
Father,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  passing  through  the 
gate  of  death  into  the  future  life  than  of  pafising  through 
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yonder  door  into  tJie  next  room.**  After  kindly  talk  I 
left  him,  and  next  day  learned  tlmt  lie  tiiid  quietly  passed 
iiway. 

After  about  five  years  of  duty  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  was  brought  into  the  matu  charge  of  the 
newly  estubliHhed  Cornell  Uni^'erfiity ;  and  in  this  new 
jmsition,  while  do  real  change  took  place  in  my  funda- 
mental religioiiH  ideas,  there  were  conHi<!ting  intluences, 
sotnetimes  mi  fortunate,  but  in  the  main  happy.  In  otlier 
chapterH  of  these  reminisreiirest  I  have  shown  to  what 
nnjust  attacks  the  new  institution  and  all  connected  with 
it  were  subjected  by  the  agents  and  votaries  of  various 
denominational  colleges.  At  times  this  embittered  me, 
but  the  ultimate  result  always  was  that  it  stirred  me  to 
new  efforts.  Whatever  ill  feelings  arose  from  these  on- 
Blauglita  were  more  than  made  up  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Sage  Chapel  pulpit.  1  have  shown  elsewhere 
how,  at  iTiy  instanw,  provision  was  made  by  a  public- 
spirited  man  for  calling  tlie  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  all  denominations,  and  how,  the  selection  of  these  hav- 
ing been  left  to  me,  I  chose  them  from  the  moat  eminent 
men  in  the  various  Christian  bodies.  My  intercourse  with 
these,  as  well  as  my  hearing  their  discourses,  broudeued 
and  deepened  my  religious  feeling,  and  I  i-egard  this  as 
among  the  ospeeiully  happy  Uiiugs  of  my  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  university  was  not  so  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  spoken  in  another  chapter  regarding  t)ie 
establishment  of  Barne-s  Hal)  at  Cornell  as  a  center  of 
work  for  the  Christian  Association  and  other  religious 
organizations  of  the  university,  and  of  my  pleasure  in 
aiding  the  work  tlicre  done  and  in  noting  its  good  results. 
At  various  times  I  attended  the  sen'ices  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  while  they  often 
touched  me.  I  cannot  say  that  they  always  edified  me. 
I  am  especially  fond  of  the  psalms  attributed  to  David, 
which  are,  for  me,  the  highest  of  poetry;  and  I  am  also 
very  fond  of  the  great  and  noble  hynms  of  the  church, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  especially  susceptible  to  the 
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best  cborch  masic,  from  Bacb  and  Handel  to  Mason  and 
Neaie:  but  the  sort  of  revival  hymiiH  whicli  are  generally 
Bung  in  Cbrietian  Associations,  and  which  date  maiuJy 
from  ttie  Moody  and  Sankey  period,  do  not  appeal  to  my 
best  feelings  in  any  respect.  They  seem  to  me  very  thin 
and  gusliy.  This  feeling  of  mine  is  not  essentially  nn- 
orthodoi,  for  I  onoo  heard  it  expressed  by  an  eminent 
orthodox  clerg>'man  in  terms  mach  stronger  than  any 
which  I  have  ever  used.  Said  he,  "When  I  was  young, 
vuiigregationH  used  to  sing  i^uch  psalms  as  this: 

"  n«  Lord  dMomided  from  above, 

And  bowed  the  beavi^ns  most  Uigbi 
And  uudenieatli  His  ft^t  H«  eiiat 
The  darkness  of  the  aky. 

"On  chembim  and  seraphim 
Riglit  royally  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wiuf^  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

"  His  seat  U  on  the  mighty  floods, 
Their  fury  to  ivstrain ; 
And  Uf.  our  everlai'tiiig  Lord, 
Fotevermorc  shall  reign. 

But  now,"  he  continued,  "the  congregation  gets  together 
and  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  sing: 

"  I«wd,  bow  oft  I  long  to  know- 
Oft  it  givMt  uie  auzious  thought- 
Do  I  love  Tb«e,  Lawd,  or  no ; 
Am  I  Thine,  or  am  I  o&wtl 


lere,"  said  he,  "is  the  difference  between  a  religion 
which  believes  in  a  righteous  sovereign  Kulcr  of  the  uai- 
verse,  and  a  mauiUiu  sentiment  incapable  of  any  real, 
continued,  determined  effort," 

I  must  eonfeiis  that  this  view  of  my  orthodox  friend 
strikes  me  as  just.    It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  fint 
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needs  of  large  branches  of  the  Christian  Charch  is  to 
weed  out  a  great  mass  of  sickly,  sentimental  worship 
of  no  one  knows  what,  and  to  replace  it  with  psalms  and 
hyninfl  which  show  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  Iiord  God 
Almighty. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  promoted  in  the  university 
chapel  the  simple  antiphonal  reading  of  the  psalms  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Best  of  all  would  it  be  to  chant 
the  Psalter;  the  clergyman,  with  a  portion  of  the  choir, 
leading  on  one  side,  and  the  other  section  of  the  choir 
and  the  congregation  at  large  chanting  the  responses. 
But  this  is,  as  regards  most  Protestant  chnrches,  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection. 

Staying  in  London  after  the  close  of  my  university 
presidency,  I  was  subject  to  another  influence  which  has 
wrought  with  power  upon  some  strong  men.  It  was  my 
wont  to  attend  service  in  some  one  of  the  churches  in- 
teresting from  a  historical  point  of  view  or  holding  out 
the  prospe<'t  of  a  good  sermon ;  but,  probably,  a  combina- 
tion which  I  occasionally  made  would  not  be  approved 
by  my  more  orthodox  fellow-churchmen.  For  at  times 
I  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  the  service  be- 
fore sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Paul's,  and  then 
going  to  the  neighboring  Positivist  Conventicle  in  Fetter 
Ijaiie  to  hear  Frederic  Harrison  and  others.  Harrison's 
discourses  were  admirable,  and  one  upon  Roman  civil- 
ization was  most  suggestive  of  fruitful  thought.  My 
tend<'iicy  has  always  been  strongly  toward  hero-worship, 
and  this  feature  of  the  Positivist  creed  and  practice  es- 
pecially attracted  me;  while  the  superb  and  ennobling 
nuisic  of  St.  Paul's  kept  me  in  a  religious  atmosphere 
during  iiny  discourse  which  succeeded  it. 

My  favorite  reading  at  this  period  was  the  "Bible  for 
Learners,"  a  bonk  most  thoughtfully  edited  by  three  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  modern  Europe — Hooykaas, 
Oort,  and  Kuenen.  Simple  as  the  book  is,  it  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  reliabiliiatins;  the  Bible  in  ray  mind, 
showing  it  to  be  a  collection  of  literature  and  moral  truths 
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ikably  previous  to  all  Cliriiitian  nations  and  to 
evcr>'  Christian  man.  At  a  later  period,  readings  in  the 
workti  of  K«iian,  Ptleiderer,  Cheyne,  Hamack,  Suytre,  and 
otJiers  strenj^tlicued  lue  iu  luy  Uboral  teudeucies,  wiliiout 
diiiiiuinbing  iu  the  uligliteat  my  reverence  for  all  that  ia 
noble  in  Cliristianlty,  past  or  present. 

Auulher  exiierience,  while  it  did  not  perhaps  set  roe 
iu  any  new  trains  of  thought,  strengtiienod  me  in  some 
of  my  earlier  views.  This  was  the  revelation  to  me  of 
MohamnicdaDisni  during  my  journey  iu  the  Hast.  Wbile 
Mohammedan  fuiiaticism  Keemo  to  uie  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  Mohanimedan  worship,  as  I 
firHt  Haw  il,  made  a  deep  inipresHJon  »o  me.  Our  train 
was  slowly  moving  into  Cairo,  and  stopped  for  a  time 
just  outside  tlie  city;  the  Pyramids  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  but  my  tlioughts  were  turned  from  them  by  a 
picture  in  the  foreground.  Under  a  spreading  palm-tree, 
a  tall  Ggj'pliau  suddenly  arose  to  his  full  height,  took 
off  an  onter  covering  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  npon 
tlm  ground,  and  then  solemnly  prostrated  himself  and 
went  Uirougli  hm  prayers,  addrestiing  them  in  llie  direc- 
tiou  of  Mecca.  He  was  utterly  oblivious  of  the  crowd 
aboat  him,  and  the  simplicity,  direclness,  and  reverence 
in  his  whole  movement  appealed  to  me  strongly.  At 
various  other  tintes,  on  tlie  desert,  in  the  bazaars,  in 
the  mosques,  and  on  the  Nile  boats,  I  witnessed  similar 
M^nes,  Hnd  my  broad- (■burchii)anshi]>  was  thei'eby  made 
broader,  \ur  was  this  general  elfoct  dinitnislied  by  my 
viait  to  the  howling  and  whirling  dervishes.  The  mani- 
festations of  tlieir  zeal  ranged  themselves  clearly  in  the 
same  categor>-  with  tho!<e  evident  in  .American  camp- 
meetings,  and  1  now  understood  better  tbau  ever  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  meaat  when,  after 
returning  from  the  Kant,  he  alluded  to  certain  Cfaristiao 
"revivalists"  as  "howling  dervishes." 

I  must  say.  too,  that  while  1  loved  and  admired  many 
Christian  iniK^ionaries  whom  I  saw  in  tlie  East,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  work  of  their  schools,  the  otter  narrowness 
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of  eome  of  them  vas  discouraging.  Auytliing  more  cold, 
forbidding,  and  rertain  of  extinction  than  the  worship 
of  the  "I'nitC'd  rrenbyterians"  at  the  iiiisttioD  church  at 
Cairo  I  have  never  seen,  gave  possibly  that  of  sundry 
Calvini«tji  at  Paris.  Nor  have  J  ever  heard  aoythiog 
more  defiant  of  sane  thought  and  right  reason  than  the 
ntteranceH  of  some  of  these  excellent  men. 

Bat  the  general  effect  of  all  these  cxperienoes,  as  I  now 
think,  vua  to  aid  in  a  healthful  evolution  of  my  religions 
ideas. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  is  the  enmming  up  of  my 
relation  to  religion,  as  looked  upon  in  the  last  years  of 
a  long  life,  during  which  I  have  had  many  suggestions 
to  thought  upon  it,  many  opportmiities  to  hear  eminent 
religionists  of  almost  every  creed  discuss  it,  and  many 
chances  to  observe  its  workings  in  the  multitude  of  syfl> 
terns  prevalent  in  various  countries. 

As  a  beginning,  I  would  answer  that,  having  for  many 
years  supplemented  my  earlier  observations  and  studies 
by  special  researches  into  the  relutions  between  science 
and  religion,  my  conviction  has  been  strengthened  that 
religion  in  its  true  sense —namely,  the  bringing  of  human- 
ity into  normal  relations  with  tliat  Power,  not  ourselves, 
in  the  universe,  which  makes  for  righteousness— is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  need  absolute,  pressing,  and 
increasing. 

As  to  the  character  of  such  nonna!  relations,  I  feel  that 
they  involve  a  sense  of  need  for  worship:  for  praise  and 
prayer,  public  and  private.  If  fine-spun  theories  are  pre- 
sented as  to  the  necessary  superfluity  of  praise  to  a  per- 
fect Being,  and  Uie  necessary  inutility  of  prayer  in  a 
world  governed  by  taws,  my  answer  is  tfaat  law  is  as  likely 
to  obtain  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world:  that 
while  it  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  physical  laws  to 
pray  for  the  annihilation  of  a  cloud  and  the  cessation 
of  a  rain-storm,  it  may  well  be  in  aeeordnnoe  with  spiri- 
tual taws  that  communication  take  place  between  the  In- 
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finite  and  finite  inindH;  that  lielpful  ioHpiration  may  be 
thus  obtained,— greater  power,  clearer  vision,  higher 
aims. 

As  to  the  qoestion  between  worship  by  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual being,  face  to  face  with  the  Divine  Power,  and 
worship  by  human  beings  in  common,  as  brethren  moved 
to  exproKB  commoD  ideas,  needs,  hopes,  efforts,  aspira- 
tions, 1  attribute  vast  value  to  both. 

As  to  the  first.  Each  individual  of  us  has  perhaps  an 
even  more  inadequate  conception  of  "the  G(k1  uud  father 
of  ns  all"  than  a  plant  has  of  a  man;  and  yet  the  univer- 
sal consciousness  uf  our  race  obliges  a  human  being  under 
normal  conditions  to  feel  the  need  of  betterment,  of  help, 
of  tbaDkfutness.  It  would  seem  best  for  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  thoughts,  relations,  and  practices  which  he 
finds  most  aocordaut  with  such  feelings  and  most  satisfy- 
ing to  snch  needs. 

As  to  tiie  second.  The  aniversa]  normal  consciousness 
of  humanity  seems  to  demand  some  form  of  worship  in 
common  witli  one's  fellow-men.  All  fonns  adopted  by 
raoD  under  normal  conditious,  whether  in  cathedrals, 
temples,  mosques,  or  conventicles,  clearly  have  uses  and 
beauties  of  their  own. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  forms  of  belief  or  ceremonial  ob- 
scure tliat  worship,  "in  spirit  and  in  trutli,"  which  aids 
high  aspiration,  my  answer  is  tliat  tlio  incoqio ration,  in 
beliefs  and  fontis  of  worship,  of  what  man  needs  for  bis 
spiritual  sustenance  seems  to  me  analogous  to  the  incor- 
jmration  in  his  daily  niuleriat  food  of  wliat  he  needs  for 
his  physical  sustenance.  As  a  rule,  the  trnths  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  and  development  of  his  hiKher  nature 
would  seem  better  assimilated  when  incorj>oratod  in  forms 
of  belief  and  worship,  public  or  private,  even  though 
these  beliefs  and  forms  have  imi>erfections  or  inade- 
quacies. We  do  not  support  material  life  by  consuming 
pure  carbon,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen:  we  take  Ihese  in 
Bucb  admixtures  as  our  experience  shows  to  be  best  for 
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as.    We  do  not  live  by  breathing  pure  oxygen:  we 

it  diluted  with  other  ganes,  iind  muioly  with  oue  which, 

if  tuken  by  itHolf,  is  deadly. 

This  ia  but  a  p<Jor  atid  rough  nnalogy,  but  it  seems 
legitimate  iltustratioD  of  a  fact  which  we  must  take  ae- 
couut  of  in  t)i(>  whole  history  of  the  human  nice,  p< 
present,  and  future. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  sad  day  for  this  or  for  any 
pcfople  when  there  shall  have  come  in  them  au  ati-ophy  of 
the  religious  nature;  when  they  shall  have  HuppreHfied  the 
t]ee<l  of  comtiiunicatton,  no  matter  how  vague,  witli  a  su< 
prome  power  in  tJie  universe;  when  Oie  ties  which  bind 
men  of  simitar  modes  of  thought  in  the  various  religious 
organizations  hliiill  Ik  dinsoU'ed;  when  men,  instead  of 
meeting  their  fellow-men  in  assemblages  for  public  wor- 
8bi]i  which  give  them  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  ohall  lounge 
at  homo  or  in  clubs;  when  men  and  women,  instead  of 
bringing  UiemselvoH  nt  stated  periods  into  an  atmosphere 
of  prayer,  praise,  and  aspiration,  to  hear  the  discussion  of 
higher  spiritual  Ihenies,  to  be  stirred  by  ap|»eais  to  their 
nobler  nature  in  behalf  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
to  be  moved  by  a  closer  realization  of  the  fatiierhood  of 
(lod  and  tiie  brollierhoud  of  man,  shall  stay  at  home  and 
give  their  thoughts  to  the  Sunday  papers  or  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  or  to  Uie  luuguid  search  for  bo 
refuge  from  boredom. 

Hut  thus  re(H)gni7ing  the  normal  need  of  religions  ideas, 
feelings,  aad  observances,  1  sec  in  the  history  of  these  an 
evolution  which  has  slowly  brought  our  race  out  of  tower 
forms  of  religion  into  higher,  and  which  still  continues. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  mirrored  than  in  our  own 
sacre<l  books;  nowhere  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  what 
is  going  on  about  us;  and  one  finds  in  this  evolution,  just 
as  in  the  development  of  our  race  in  other  fields,  sur- 
vivals of  outworn  beliefs  and  ob9er\'ance8  which  remain 
as  mile-stones  to  mark  hnman  progress. 

Belief  in  a  God  who  is  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  but  an  eularge<l  "average  man"— unjust,  wMm- 
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sicai,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  bo  fnr  from  otnuipotODt  that 
be  has  to  loake  all  sorts  of  interferences  to  rectify  faults 
iu  hia  orij^iual  Kc)iome~iii  mtiTv  and  wore  fading  away 
among  the  races  controlling  tbe  world. 

More  and  more  the  thinking  and  controlling  races  are 
developing  the  power  of  right  reason ;  and  more  and  more 
they  ar«  lt>aving  to  inferior  and  disappearing  races  the 
methods  of  theological  dogiuatiam. 

More  and  more,  iu  all  parts  uf  Uie  civilized  world,  is 
developing  liberty  of  Ihoughl:  and  more  and  more  is  left 
behind  Ihe  tyranny  of  fonnulut;. 

More  and  more  is  developing,  in  the  leading  nations, 
the  cont^ption  of  the  world's  tsui-red  bonks  as  a  literature 
ID  which,  as  in  a  mass  of  earthy  material,  the  gems  and 
gold  of  its  religious  tJiuiight  are  emlMHlded;  and  more 
and  more  is  left  behind  tbe  belief  in  the  literal,  prosaic 
oonfonnily  to  fact  of  all  uUorancea  in  tins  lilGrature. 

To  one  who  closely  stndie»  the  historj'  of  humanity, 
evolntion  in  religion  ia  a  certainty,  iikldiea  there  are,— 
oouiter-ctnr rents  of  luission,  fanaticism,  greed,  hate, 
pride,  folly,  tlic  unreason  of  uiobtt,  tlie  strife  of  par- 
ties, the  dreams  of  mystics,  the  logic  of  dogmatists,  and 
the  lust  for  power  of  eccluttiastics,  — but  the  great  main 
tide  is  unmistakable. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  thinking  men,  in  view 
of  all  tbisT  History,  I  think,  teaches  us  that,  just  so  far 
as  is  possible,  tbe  rule  of  our  conduct  should  be  to  assist 
Evolution  rather  than  Itevolution.  Religious  revolution 
is  at  times  inevitable,  and  at  such  times  the  rule  of  con- 
duct  should  be  to  unite  our  efforts  to  tbe  forces  working 
for  a  new  and  better  era;  but  religious  revolutions  are 
generally  futile  and  always  dangerous.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  failed.  Kven  wlion  suooessful  and  beneficial,  tliey 
have  brought  new  evils.  The  Lutheran  I'horch,  resulting 
from  the  groat  religious  rcvolutiou  of  tlie  sixteenth  ceu- 
tary,  beeame  immediately  after  tbe  death  of  Luther,  and 
remained  during  generations,  more  inexcusably  cruel  and 
intolerant  than  Catholicisiu  bad  ever  been ;  the  revolution 
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which  enUironttd  CalviniNui  in  large  parU  of  the  British 
Kmpiro  aud  olHcwhcro  brought  new  forms  of  unreason, 
opprPKsion,  and  nnliapiiinpss ;  the  rovolntion  in  France 
milmti lilted  for  the  cruditieu  and  u))»urditie«  of  the  old 
religioD  a  "purified  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
under  which  came  human  flucrificc?i  hy  thouHunds,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  to  an  unreason  more  extreme  than 
unytliiiig  previously  known.  Goldwin  Smith  vus  right 
when  bo  said,  "Tjetns  never  glorify  revolution." 

Christianity,  though  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  will  be,  is  lo-day  purer  aud  bcHer,  in  all  its  brooches, 
than  it  Iibb  ever  Wfore  heen;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Judaism.  Any  man  l)orn  into  either  of  thotto  forms  of 
religion  should,  it  HoeiiiH  to  me,  Iwfnre  breaking  away 
from  it,  try  as  long  as  possible  to  promote  its  better  evo- 
lution; aiding  to  increiuie  bn-adth  of  view,  toleration,  in- 
dilTercncc  to  unosscntials,  cooperation  with  good  men  and 
true  of  every  faith.  Melandithon,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Qrotius,  Thomasius,  Ouorgc  Fox,  Ft^oelon,  the  WesleyB, 
Jitoses  MendclnBohn,  S<'hleieniiacher,  Dr.  Arnold,  Chan- 
ning,  Fhillii>8  Brooks,  and  Umir  like  may  well  be  our  ex- 
emplars, despite  all  their  limitations  and  imperfect ionii. 

I  grant  that  there  are  circumstances  whieh  may  oblige 
a  self-respecting  man  to  withdraw  from  religions  organi- 
zations and  HsstrniblHgcs.  There  may  be  reaii'tionary 
zeal  of  rabbis,  priests,  deacons,  destructive  to  all  health- 
ful advance  of  thought;  there  may  be  a  degeneration  of 
worship  into  fetishism ;  there  may  be  control  by  young 
Ije\ntc8  whose  minds  a  re  only  adciiuate  to  decide  the  colors 
of  altar-cloths  and  the  cut  of  nmn-millinery;  there  may 
be  control  by  men  of  middle  age  who  preach  a  go-spel  of 
"hatred,  malice,  and  all  uticharitableness";  there  may  be 
tyranny  by  old  men  who  will  allow  no  statements  of  belief 
save  those  which  they  learned  us  children. 

From  such  evils,  there  are,  in  America  at  least,  many 
places  of  refuge;  and,  in  case  these  fail,  there  are  the 
treasures  of  religious  tliouglit  accumulated  from  the  days 
of  Marcus  Aurelias,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis 
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to  snch  among  us  as  Brooks,  Gibbons,  Mwnger,  Henry 
SinmiODs,  Kabbis  Weinstock  and  Jacobs,  and  very  many 
others.  It  may  be  allowed  to  a  hard-worked  man  who 
has  passed  beyond  Uie  allotted  throoscore  years  and  ten 
to  say  that  he  has  found  in  general  religious  biography, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  writings  of 
men  nobly  inspired  in  all  these  fields,  a  help  without  which 
;  his  life  would  have  been  poor  indeed. 

True,  there  will  be  at  times  need  of  strong  resistance, 
nnd  especially  fif  resistance  to  all  efforts  by  any  clerical 
I  combination,  whether  of  rabbis,  priests,  or  ministers,  no 
'  matter  how  excellent,  to  hamper  scientific  thought,  to  con- 
trol public  education,  or  to  erect  barriers  and  arouse 
hates  between  men.  Both  Religion  and  Science  have  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  unlimited  clerical  sway;  but  of  the 
two.  Religion  has  ttufFered  most 

When  one  considers  the  outcome  of  national  education 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  church  during  over  fif- 
teen hundred  years,— in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  I7S!t,  in  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  in  the  Spanish-American  republics  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  and  in  Spain,  Poland,  and  elBe- 
where  at  this  very  hour,— one  sees  how  delusive  is  the 
hope  that  a  return  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  "ages 
of  faith'*  is  likely  to  euro  the  evils  that  still  linger 
among  us. 

The  Iwst  way  of  aiding  in  a  healtliful  evolution  would 
seem  to  consist  in  firmly  but  decisively  resisting  all  cccie- 
siastical  efForts  to  control  or  thwart  the  legitimate  work 
of  science  and  education;  in  letting  the  light  of  modern 
research  nnd  thought  into  the  relipioiis  atmosphere;  and 
in  cultivating,  each  for  himself,  obedience  to  "the  6rst 
and  great  commandment,  and  the  (second  which  is  tike 
unto  it,"  as  given  by  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity. 
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of  Yale  CoUtvr,  June  26,  1883.    New  Uaven,  1883; 
and  third  editions.  New  York.  1884. 

Addrea*  «(  the  Firtt  Annuul  Battt/urt  of  the  CorneU  Mitmni 
of  Wfslem  Hew  York,  at  Bwffatc,  April,  1884. 

What  Profeasion  ahati  I  Choose,  and  how  ahall  /  Fit  Hyaelf 
for  Itr    Itbara.  1884. 

Addretn  at  the  Fuucrat  of  Bdnsard  Latktr.    N'erw  York,  1884. 

Address  dclivfrM  at  the  Vnvnling  of  the  Statue  of  Benjamin 
fiiiliman  nt  Yale  CoUffjf.  Jvne  Si.  t8$4.  New  Haven,  1884 ; 
ai'cond  edition,  Ithaoa,  1884. 

Some  Prartical  In/tuencea  of  German  Thought  wptm  the  Dtrittd 
Slatea.  An  nddrew  deliven-d  at  the  Conletinial  Cflebration 
of  the -German  Society  of  New  York,  October  4, 1884.  Ithaoa, 
1884. 

Letter  d(f(nding  the  CornfU  Vnivergity  from  Sundry  Secta- 
rian Attacks.    Elmira,  December  17,  1884. 
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Sunebiy  Important  Qui;*iii>ua  lu  Jliffhor  Education:  Elective 
Stutlira.  UniviTBity  Degives,  Lfniveraity  Fellowshipa  and 
JScholarshipH ;  witb  liii*U>rical  iletailit  anil  illustrations.  A 
paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Prpaidenta  of  the  Col- 
leices  of  tiif  Stale  of  New  York,  at  the  Twciity-wcond  Uni- 
Tereity  Convocation,  Albany.  18S4.     Ithaca,  1885. 

Sttiditt  in  Oenerai  llijilory  and  Ikv-  Hiilori/  of  Civ3*sation, 
Iwing  a  papier  rvnd  before  the  Ameripan  Histoncal  Asso- 
ciation at  its  (irftt  public  nu-rtin^.  Saratoga,  Svptcmber  9, 
1684.    New  York  and  Loudon,  1886. 

7iw(rtiic/i»n  in  the  Course  of  Hixtory  and  Political  Scitnct  at 
Comeil  Vniveiaily.    New  York.  1885. 

Xai«  Colltge  in  J953.  "Yale  Liti-i-ary  Ma^uxine,"  Fwbruwy, 
18S6. 

The  Comtitxtiion  and  American  Education,  bfinjf  n  iip«eeh 
delivered  at  Uie  Centcunial  Banquet,  iu  the  Acaduny  uf  Uu- 
uc,  Philadelphia.  S.^'pteiuber  17.  lSd7.    Ittmca.  1«87. 

A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Comet*.  A  paper  read  before 
llu-  AuK-riiuui  lluturimt  Associutiuu  at  Its  liceoud  HUiiual 
meeting,  Saratoga,  October,  1885.  Published  by  the  Anieri- 
ciin  Hiirtorical  Axsociutiou.  New  York  and  Lonilon,  1897. 
(This  fonna  one  of  the  "New  Chaptera  in  the  Warfare  of 
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Vtw  Chapttrs  in  the  Warfare  of  Seitnee:  Meteorolcfty.  Re- 
printed from  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  Jnly  and 
Auguat.  1887.    Now  York,  1887. 

CoUege  Fraternities.  An  addrens  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Uou»e.  New  York,  with  aoiue  hialurieal  deltul»i.  The 
"Forum."  May,  1887. 

New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science:  Qeelogj/.  Reprinted 
from  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  February  and  March, 
1888.    New  York,  1888. 

Tht  Next  American  Univergily.    The  "Ponim,"  Jnne,  1888. 

The  French  Revolution.  Syllabua  of  lectures,  various  editions, 
more  or  less  exti'ndid  and  rfviKi-d,  for  tttudenta  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  MifihiRan;  Cornell  University;  Univprsity  of 
Pennsylvania;  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Columbian  Uni- 
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ous  places,  and  datts  from  185d  to  188d. 
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-"  The  Need  of  Another  University.  The  "Forum,"  J8i»iaT7, 
1B89. 

V—  A  Vnivertity  at  Wathington.    The  "Pomm,"  February,  1889. 

^  ffevj  Chaptera  in  the  Warfare  of  Science:  Demoniacal  Potaes- 
iion  and  Insanity.  RepriDted  from  the  "Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  February  and  March,  1889. 

^^  JVeic  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science:  Diaboliwi  and  Hys- 
teria.   "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  May  and  June,  1889. 

The  Political  Catechism  of  Archbishop  Apuzzo.  A  paper  read 
before,  and  published  by,  the  American  Historical  Aaaocia- 
tion,  Waafaington.     December,  1889. 

^  My  Reminiscences  of  Ezra  Cornell.  An  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Cornell  Uniyersity  on  Founder's  Day,  January  11, 
1890.    IthacB,  1890. 

Remarks  on  Indian  Education,  Proceedings  of  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Conference,  1890. 

^,  Evoliition  and  Revolution.  A  commencement  address  before 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1890. 

The  Teaching  of  History  in  our  Public  Schools.  Remarks  be- 
fore the  Fortnightly  Club,  Buffalo,  1890. 

.^  Democracy  and  Education.  An  address  given  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  1891.  Published  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  1891, 

The  Problem  of  High  Crime  in  the  United  States.  Published 
only  by  delivery— before  Stanford  University  in  1892,  and, 
with  various-  additions  and  revisions,  before  various  other 
university  and  general  audiences  down  to  1897. 

,_  The  Future  of  the  American  CoUeges  and  Universities.  Pub- 
lished in  "School  and  College  Magazine,"  February,  1892. 

_^  A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Chris- 
tendom. New  York,  1896.  French  translation,  Paris,  1899. 
Italian  translation,  Turin,  1902. 

An  Address  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Onondaga  Orphan  Asylum.    Syracuse,  189C. 

Erasmus,  in  "The  Library  of  the  World's  Beat  Literature." 
New  York,  1896. 
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^n  Open  Letter  to  Sundry  Democrats  (Bryan  Candidactf). 
New  York,  1896. 

Evolution  va.  Bevolution.  in  Potitia.  Biennial  niMreot  before 
the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  State  Uaireniity  of 
Wisconsin,  February  9,  1897.    Madison,  Wisconsin,  1897. 

5pe«cA  at  a  Farfwdl  Banquet  givrn  by  the  Qerman-American* 
of  Sew  York.    NV-w  York.  1897. 

Sundry  addr*»ses  at  Betiin  and  Leiptic.    Berlin,  1897-1902. 

A  Statesman  of  Ruasia—Pohtdonostzeff.  The  "Century  Maga- 
zine," 1898. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Speech  at  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many, July  4.  1898.    Berlin,  1898. 

-  Addrexs  before  the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  at  the  Lay- 
ing of  a  Silver  and  Gold  Wreath  on  the  Tomb  of  Orulius  at 
Delft,  in  Behalf  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Cnited  States, 
July  4,  1899.    The  Wb^imv,  1899. 

Walks  and  Talks  with  Tolstoy.  "HeClure'a  MsKaxine,"  April, 
1901. 

The  Cardiff  Oiant.  The  "Century  Ma^caitine"  for  Oct<iber, 
1903. 

FanveB  Addrfis  at  htriin,  Kortmbtr  11, 1903.  The  "Columbia" 
ma^dne,  Berlia,  December,  1902;  reprint«d  "Yale  Alumul 
Weekly,"  JauHar)-  14,  1903. 

Spffck  'it  the  Bodleian  Tercentenary,  Oxford.  "Yale  Alumni 
Wi-ekly,"  March  11,  1903. 

rA  Patriotic  fnvestment.    An  addreaa  at  the  fiftieth  aoniver- 
I    sary  of  the  Yale  class  of  1853,  New  Haven,  1903. 
Betninitceners  of  My   Diplomatic  Life.     Various  artielea  in 
the  "Centurj-  .Magazine,"  1903-5. 

^-TA«  Warfare  of  Humanity  with  Unreason,  including  bioKmph- 
kal  e«aya  on  I-^a  Paolo  Sarpi,  Huro  Grotiia,  Chrixlian 
Thomasius,  and  othcrB.    "Atlantic  Monthly,"  1903-5. 

^  tjpnek  at  the  Laying  of  the  Comer-stone  of  Ooldiein  Smith  Hall. 
Ithaca,  a.  Y.,  October  13.  1904.  Puhlislied  by  tho  ComcD 
Univeraity,  1905. 

The  Situation  and  Prospect  in  Bmtia,  "CoUier'i  Weekly," 
February  11,  1905. 
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^^  The  P<ut,    Prttevt,  and    Future  of  ComtU    University.      An 
address  delivered  before  the  New  York  City  AasociatLon  oi 
Cornell  Alumni,  Pebmaty  25, 1905.    Ithaca,  1905. 
Thf   Ammnan    IMplomatic    Service,    with    HiHtt  for   its    Me- 

^      form.     An  addresB  delivered  before  the  timithBonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. ,  March  9, 1905.     WaahintrU)u,  1905. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Dickson  WlUte.     New  Torlc,  1905. 
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WMli<r  I  n  mt  (winUtMao,  I.  SM-M,  IL I Vj 
M  r«<'l>«tl<ia.  I.  Mt:  bta  d<Mb.  I.  MT,  U. 

i*t  I  lu  toen  •■■  i;«ni>au  ifohdc  h.  m ; 

M>»r<bialaTf«inllu<af|MhilBiBDlB.II. 

IB  •  bifl  DoUny  la  rrRiinl  to  ilw  agmatm- 

AiorMMiU  War.  It.  lU 
Mat  V^h,  Warn*.  L  IVI.  IL  US 
HcWbMiar,  Uucwtdir.  bla  thnwy  MB- 

wnlu  tbr  CanUir jclaat.  II.  va 
Makan.  Allied  l-doUwato  loTbaUacuP 

pfiM«  nonlrrmiv.  It.  Vl.  ai 
Maia*,  BliHanty,  U.'«i>n)iiiiUilanp««ltb, 

II.  im,  I'M 

MakhaioD.  Admiral,  hi*  taBt.  II.  IS 
M««nar>,a  llM«lb«blUnnol.  I.  kn.»n 

In  1IM>  x««  Voi^  Beaau.l.  in 
HaMa  roaderovaa  (E«ij>r«(a  et  Kaaalal, 

IT.'acnnvrrm'ticm  olUi,  tl.  • 
Mulit,  Don  JiMfi.  kla  Bae  BDauHin.  1.  UD 
Maro(h«i(l.    Ilallan   aaibOMado*   nl   HL. 

PntrtabufK.  11.  U 
Manh.  Oeeiae  P„  aa  AlMilaBa  nilalaler 

to  lUIr,  I  m 
Mank,  OlhoM  Charlaa.  hi*  »|ilalOfi  ot 

llinnioIUrirtltit.il.  fit 
MatMna,   H.  dc.  da)««M«  IB  tiM  Pfaoa 

Oinrwriir"    II.  >1<.  Ml 

Martha'*  viiuy  II*.  |itom  aamawmwiUrt. 

II.  3<* 
Martin.  HiD'l.  FTriivli  klatorlaB,  L  Ml 
Maaaannf.  TullD.  ol  tta  l>ar1a  KspmUMm 

or  m^  I.  tia 

May.  Samoal  Joawk,  t  U;  and  tlio  antl- 

•liiviii J  liony.  L  Wl  kla  doatk.  L  1«J  i  kla 

rvhuloio  "till.  1. 16,  II.  (U;  etfU  tflOec^ 

ncl]  riiH't"Hj,  L  IM 
MaliBDiiirr.  iTmlnlHifaiOM  or.  I.  »H 
M*nAc:rU!l.  iiu  aittluirlly  IB  dicOiliitTTi 

II.  M 
Kcuiel.  Adolf  voe,  W.-a  vlatt  to  Ike  sUMUa 

I'f .  I-  Ml 
MfKtiaol  navy  or  lh«  United  Staiaa,  IT.'* 

LTlIlr'leii  or,  II.  IM 
Mcthuto, OrDCtal.  mnlntanDma  at.  L  U* 
Haaicv,  U'.'n  lii|i  li>,  wiili  AnilRiw  I'anio- 

jitp.  1. 1»\.  II.  «U 
UsyBhtlm.     pvul,    W.'a    acq<uUla»ec 

wllb,  il.  E 
Ml<bi«l,  Cnad  Dnka.  Ilia  good  Nmil» 

Hon,  11. 11 
Michael  Palace,  St.  Pctaraburi,  W.'n  Tlall 

«>.  I.  m 
MIcb  c'o.  Vmiiji  hIatOTT  ot.  LK> 
Middle  ■i;ei.  tjUtotr  or.  prn|Mi^d  by  W,, 

imai,  inlreiai<.lli>Bt0tDOdat»Ual0I7,H. 

MIS 

"MDUwy  Tnct"  In  central  K*w  York, 

I.  > 
Mllltt.  Kttit.  at  t)>»  Ontmnlal  Bs|nad- 

1I..II.  I.  i:n 
Uinsnalll.  Marco.  Vk .  ninrb  Impmanl  by, 

I.  610 ;  hU  dlasnaalDC  Ot  Italian  aSbtni.  11. 

(■■.  tlv 
HIaolenaiHa.   Atnivlcaa  asd  £ugllab,  Ik 

Ecypi,  U.  U«,  Of 
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JiHlHlnpi  Rlv*r,  Imprtauoii  tiin>l*  oii 
■     W.by.lLjI* 
■Ktchcll.  David  J  ,  L  lilt 
"  Modtca  Oncl»."  W  '<■  mTiimeiicemoiit 

"hi>f"\  11.  M" 
Molionli  Con^itflca  ■luII'nalJcnttlikTH. 

II.  MA 
Moltk*.  Ceunt  voa.  lu  lb«  lnit>rrlAl  purlla- 

Bwiit,I.UW:  liU  lUuisnwiHMK  wall  Bla- 

iDUtvk  In  reicitnl  M  aIiuiih>-Ixiitu1iii'.  1, 

tM 
HonniHA,  Thaodor.  hli  uUtude  towsnl 

UMDatlcdSUUn.  U.  in-iw 
Mooanh*  of  Bana*,  wterr  tnlMlDH  ul, 

ILUI.IU 
Monaichy.  WlUlani  ll'a  Ili.-orF  "'.  11.  IM. 

Ml;  'nii/ii>4i«  JrOi'm-ii'"  vlnv.ii  at.  lUMt 
Mooclary    >ian^i<1,  'li-iiblc.  Itlsinuok** 

iliicuiMluii  nKb  Willlaui  D.  Kcllf.  I.Mt- 

ooiMlc  caihtdiBl.  II.  4M 

Doclriu,  ulUtiidu  of  Rnal  Brtt- 
■ll  (owud,  II,  lU:  llMtliiu  lliMirT  ■>'. 
B.  lU:  alkscd  violation  at,  bv  Lhi-  Unr 
■mu  4ii>«emuiiiiiil.  II.  UJ:  ilimrultlo*  at 
Tilt-  lluiwo  i'vHPH  CHaferuiiif.  It  IW- 

Horn*  Cm^oo.  V.-a  vlilt  to,  U  tlT 
klaot«b«li«.  Couot  d*.  PivucD  amiiMMtilur 
ul  At.  PotenAtu'it.  11.  n.  ui 

Nenitiallo,  W.**  vWt  U,  11.  IW 

Horcan.  Kdwln  D^CdIUkI  t>Utn>  HoiaUir, 

HptMr,  Sit  tiBbsrt,  tirllUb  ftmbawiutor  at 

St.  l-MMvbiu-tf.  ll.  Mi  hl>  vIctiHT  In  Hi* 

BnluliiK  »«  poiiljvrm)),  U.  13-10;  hia 

■wioiiiuil  rrliitlnna  «ltb  V..  tt  *9i  III* 

bat  dkjn.  It.  n 
Mennoaa.  ■  pulley  of   force  Kfnliul,  ■ 

MbitOfct.  tor 

lorrtll,  JiMiiB  ft.,  ■cilliur  o(  lh«  Morrill 

BIOotlnLLauo 
■orrt*.  John  L-.  t■^<lf•^MHl^  a1  Cumnll,  I. 

sri 
Hont*.  O'Connor,  W.'a  IntroduMtoP  la  bla 

blMury  lit  U>i>  rrauDb  ttavoluUan.  II.  toi 
MortOB,  t.avl  P.,  boaoTwr  oommlMdoovr 

U)  Uio  Pull  Ripuoltlon  ot  tm^  L  Ul  I  do- 

lOMOw.  W.-a  V\AU  M.  L  4*1.  U.  11:  the 
■lUMnni,  IL  ta-a ;  oondlUon  ot  tbe  tttf, 
II.  IM;  MiMBOVlMMnMut  tmU.  II.  4M: 
MTWiuomt  MMtvl  ar  nil  war  *•  ■>-  *** 
MMlay.lolui  Lothrop.bia  Mallaina  wltta 

'iwwbra*,  Ur  Jobn,  W.'a  aoqoalnlajioo 

wlik.lLi01.4ia 
Mvngar,  Ocorf*  O..  Miniilur  M  Alltanj.  I. 

Ii» 
Hsnlcb.  W.-a  tttj  In.  IL  Ml 
Maoldpal  (uvtianeat  In  Knrop*.  IL  Me, 

m 

Haoatci,  CouBI,  bla  "caininoii  icDae."  IL 
nt:  at  tbo  Paant  Oontamoo,  IL  Vf, 
IM 1  blaopBotf  Uao  to  arbltntloD,  a.  IK. 
•M.  »l.  Jh.40>.  m :  hIa  qaarml  wUb 
Oorttkaka*.  II.  Vt 

Iraalror.  ll  ll* 
ikf.  Haary  C.  atAator  al  Albaar.  L 
■at 

Morptiy,  Wllllaoi  \VaIton.  hit  InMiii-ui'a 
In  Earauf  al  Uw  Uiuo  ot  t*a  Cinl  War. 

i.irt-w 
tlemy,  Sir  Cbariaa,  W.-a  »iiialt>T>n^ 
nth.  IL  til 

!  lb  BetUo.  IL  Ut.  3M^  IM 

.Law*  ^^"***- 


Naplaa,  tnoriil  condition  of.  IL  AM 
Na|i«l*«ii  I,  r<iiuliil«'ri>i'iu>  ii(.  by  old  aol- 
ilUn.  L  V,;  Tul>il"l'avlFUrot.  U,  M^rellea 
n(.  nl  AJnwlo.  U.  )1J,  »Ui  Lord  Aotou'a 

iidw  of;  11,  iu.  (n 

NapoUcn  III,  lila  <lUllkr  nl  I'rlnor  Napo- 
]«nr;.  I  3C;  ifcntoual  jiDi>i-aruiji--i-.  1.  w: 
W.'«  iKirrur  o(,  L  ;«;  iflmiiiriili'ii  »aU- 
iitalJ'  lit,  1.  w;  lil>  |>rlMin.  L  n79 

NaliODal  bankiBK  ayiiem,  CookUnff'a 
«pcrrh(4  <i»,  hi  111711,  f,  tm-mo 

NatLooal  Ktpnbllcan  Convantivni.  IMO.  at 
(.'lllcuil",  I  Ml;  tHM.  M  Kalllmore,  IV,  HI 
B  (uliatllut(>  ili-loKUIi'.  1  117;  KruHt  miu- 
fiiHlori.  1,  liH;  niAcii^  i>f  <^'>iivi^ritloii  ^J 
II,  J.  Kn3'ijii>Dd,  1.  11V:  UDmlDBlios  of 
Lliiiulii  uid  Jiilji^ouii,  I.  I'vi;  11173.  at 
PhlliuI><l|itUii,  U  .  II  -III  I  HI  I.I  hi  tr  ilcltrilato. 
L  171.  a|KW.'oboa  ol  colorM  dolctcnE^a,  I. 
In;  lUH.  nl  riili-Htcii.  I'url)'  rui'lliiim.  L 
TOI :  W.  n  ilrlfinilr.  1,  ioi ;  iirin'*^lui(ii. 
L  liri  'M:  iiiDMi)iiIorlM  at.  L 'iM  liM 

"Nearer,  My  Ood.  te  Tbca "  |ila] Ml  Ha  a 
walu,  i),  no 

Nwro  •one,  "TbO  SoVtOl  UIorMa  01 
MbI7."1L  nut 

Mrl.  St   Philip,  tb»MulDK  of,  1,4« 

Ke>Hirodf.Couni,L«ll;1tii  kindnoaalo 

v.,  I.  UB 

NaibaiUndi.  |>t>1IIl<Mil  luirilea  lii.  IL  »)t: 
oon-TApoifdcDfL-  bctwi^rij  tbo  Vatican 
■oJ  lliu  K''v<  rliiiiriil  111  !U>'  llitx'  ot  tlia 
!>•(■«  (iiiitcri-uii-,  (1  itui.  Mi.  M9,  wo 

Hew  Vcrk  ttarte  canal,  C4i«l  of.  11.  IM 

Hew  York  Central  Ballrcad.  ■'urlr  raool- 
iMtlniia  lit.  I.  TSl 

Haw  York  City,  W.'a  mnlnlaAMieDa  of, 

11,  ti«.  na 

Haw    York   City   "  Haalth   Dcpanmant" 

lDTr«t1icnIr<d  by  the  New  Yuri  Heuale,  \. 

im  111.  la; 
"  Hew  York  Evening  ^nt "  tulHr«prH«'nta 

tlic  iciirk  lit  tbr  >'(<uiil>'  cdTiiinlCtoe  in 

Now  Yiirk  Clli.l.  Ul 
New  York  Kini'i  Capiiol  i'i>iii)niml  witb 

Ibc  Ucnunn  J'lirlliinirTil  IJoiiHf^.  11  IM 
New  York  Blair  Coaitliijiioiial  Conven- 

Uan.  IMiT,  1.  iw.  Uv ;  luiiiilliiiitv  ot  Ilur 

MM  Uiwlxy  Biiil  llx  rObcIii  thmitHbaut 

tbBBtatr.i,  iia-itd 
Na>v  York  State  Judiciary  Caavcntiea  ut 

IST'i.  «'.'«  imriui  11,  I.  IM-IW 
Hew  York  hlate  aornial  achoola.  law  <u- 

UlilUblnir,  I,  101 
New  York  Slate  Katmblican  Conventiaai. 

VT.'a   boylMKid  rccolW^tluna  ot  conv^D- 

UiniK  lu  dymfQ'c.L  M:  mn,  W,  a  de)»- 

KtC  I.  It";  11170.  H,  11  llxli-ICHlM.  I.  IM. 
I.  l»7l.  w.  H  prciMiMit  ul.  1,  in*:  lile 
■IpiMiliiK  •ixi-ib.  L  ]ft3;  imrriiK  [ac 
tlun*.  1.  in: ;  p-iwi-rfiil  >i>i>i>ii;li  by  Rimoiw 

ConkllUit.  1.  1<ST:  Kcri'illllK  fiirtl'ia.l.  117  : 
ultHi'li>  on  W,,  1.  1ST  iil:>.  IKvi.n'  iirKHl 
to  ii.^'4*pl  lumihinMoii  for  lilt*  irovt-miir- 
abip.   1.  Ti^iM ;    Fn-v'II   ihiiilIiihuiI.  1. 

Hawal.  Staafard.  lululator  M  Tbr  IIac»a 
and  kdalaol'  ■*■  Uw  l^aorCoiiriirviioa, 
U.IM 

Mewapasar  etlllclaai  ol  piabUa  Bien.  L  TS, 
I)l.lM^ni.in.lM.IL»« 

Nkbelaa  I,  ap|icau«M«  of,  LlCnOi  bta 
ntta  mui  vmboU  ot  life  Meafe.  I  m, 
«•!  IniMalBS  fttnoni  kail  tnirtalot.  1. 
ta.ua 

Nie^loa  II,  bkt  policy  tu  reurd  to  Plb' 
laad,  I.  4t«,  U,  t»-«. !«,  nt;>.-a  HmaD- 
taMon  to,  U.  t ;  bl*  tndlMnnee  mA  Mo 
lnar«M<a,  tL  10,  11.  Ml ;  hll  ulu|WO 
fir  Ike  Pvaof  CniKRHanoa,  IL  ifT 3L«. 
«l,MB,IMi  fartkaJapaM«WBr,£Us 
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iMMim.  U.  »i  »'.>  I'oml.iwj  t^nxm 
Iwe.U,  Kiiiwnin*r«l*IIk<^>iirtiia  IX  or 

PVUIIMS  U.  (I  1  Illlll«im>  ur    l-nbwIlMlOtl- 

Miruvur,  tt.  It 
NIchoUit.  Oiand  Duk«,  iii*  l&liiiMaii  «ai>- 

(lUBl,  H.  II 

Hlcm.  C«anl.  ■■  llic  I^<*m-  OMrf«RM«,  Ik 

llt^lM.  *M.  HO 
Hlikr.  an  Aranniaii,  IxMlnl  ■(  OMn.  bb 

wlMiUni'  HVIMUi**.  tl.  (M 
ftumliisdnc  CMivvntlvai.  r>n>|Mrain**  of. 

■•  III  •fiMiii-l  Idiioc  u|H'li  ItrkPt,  U  Hi 

inuti  Iiyi4>>nn>  ■(,  L  TM,  Mt.  vn 
Nsrds*.  Ma*,  hi*  cqiltiliKi  nt  Rnakllt,  I.  M 
Norvrmv,  W.'»  vl'lt  fi>.  III  IMU,  II,  Wl 
NoMHi-Wallorlu.  ni|<mMi(«(lvu)>r  tIM- 

unral  llvdl*.  1.  Ui 
NMhontb,  ih«  *-  IMcloa  (uUiMr  oi  Mnstl- 

luUoiini  lOHOty,"  i.  tH 
My*.  Albart,  L  W 

Obaranaiartaa,  W.'n  t<lxrtaia««i  la  Uto 

Obarlln  CMlact.  i>i>(-liii<all»n  kl.  I.  w* 
0(ti  golilHipaqii  •B««cli  lu  lliu  |i(iHl>lrliU«l 

fMiipalim«f  imi-M 
OUv«.  Jamca  Mwsrtf.  praCnwo*  at  (Nif 

Mil.  I.  Mr. 
OlBittid,  Dtslaon,  krliiror  u)  Valrv  I,  n 
Ootlien,  Wllh«ln>.  Illii  llMli-ncBl  li«laMa 

ildcikH-u.  !.'•<« 
OnoDdaia  Valley,  New  lenk.  luiil  IW  ■»»■ 

■h..  II.  tM,  I0T 
"OMLIIatoiy  L^w  of  llwinaB  PM^rcM" 

Ulu*tr«l>^.  I.  IM.tW 
Oufouaofl.  FilDcaia,  ItM  Nb-iwpr  lii  Alex- 
ander IlL  II.  41 
Owen.  Robert   Dalt,   .VuKtrlvnn   iiiliiluK^ 

la  Halt.  I- It :  ltaj<rra>l0titniulr  liT.uiHin 

»".,  1.  n 
OHbrd.  W.'«  nilla  U>.  I.  M,  [I.  3M.  JMi  ff. 

•a  YiOi'  rKimwDiollvi-  ni  IbHlWUn  l«r- 

KtRUBit  ana  Ilia  NoepUirai  ot  IXCL, 
r«<^  11. 3D* 

Paper-knife  anuvniilr  n(  Hrlaioiilrr.  I.  (U 
"  Pap»(  Money  tntlatioa  In  France,"  by 

W.,  I.  1I3-I1I,  J^IJ.  IW 
l^rt*.  Iliritiuirut  nrtannial  Ot  M><!iui>n 

liiiMiir.  I.  il* 
Pari*  ArUliiatian  Tribunal  anil  Uiv  ll«bi^ 

Inc  Sea  (iTintllon.  II.  IH-W ;  tli«  Vcneuo. 

U£  bnnnilBry  dorttton.  II.  IM 
Paria  Kipoettton  of  itT*.  hniinraiy  com- 

inlMlaD^ta  from  th«  Itnltrd  siat>«,  I. 

til;   iiitmbvra    of    the   iiimrr   Jury   iif 

award.  L  till  tniitruiiUiinal  rvm tight 

doll  vmllDll.  I.  BM  t  RinB  and  Acfiiratlolu 

hMtnir«I.  I.  Mft 
ParU  KKpoatiloa  el  >Ma.  W.-*  tUI  to,  U. 

Ul 
Parker.  Tlitodcir*.  liU  Iraowlcdicn  at  Riia- 

alauaAilTi.  im;  M»  liiUiiiiiirn  iiiwn  W.. 

U.MT.BB 
PMitch,  Banian  iiiiiil<t--r  at  m.  PM«tri>- 

bun.  iwlni'  TAn<I>-iiii><>d  III  dmlli.  U.  it 
Panaur.  Lvule.  W.'s  vlalt  villi,  t.  I'Q 
Paul.  FathH.  IT.'a  mrairohM  roiniMlnir. 

It.  9K 
PauDsafota,  Sir  Inllan.  W  *■  atiiaiiliiiniiM 

wUh,  U  W(iali[DRl4in.  IL  IN  1  •  dclHaM 

UlbePfvnro  fteiifnmnf^.  II.XN.M4,3«I, 

pHbody,  Ocorte.  In  t»Iid»n.  t  TS,  UK  t  hU 

tinouiitHOiiu  >t  [Imi  Vnllono.  II.  vit 
Pedro,  Dam,  W.'*  aivtiinliitadiv   uitl>,  I. 

MMi.Mg 

Pclllco.  Sllvle,  W.**  itclt  !■>  IliO  Hnvo  ttt, 
LMt 


Perutti,  Ubaldlno,  bt«  Dflnu  W  Judn 
N*ii'>.  I.  Mf:  U,'a  M>|iialiUM(<e  mih, 
II.  Ill 

Paiei  the  Qcaat,  IMlKil'k  «iatlMM«  Of.  Ik 
m 

PKUr  III.  OHxnlBl  of  diD  td«ndw«L  n.  «4 

PhBlpa,  WUliaa  Walter.  M  Btkla?*  Nr- 
■MMitalln,  1.  jMt  US,  nti  0eti»4<iw«r 
at  Yale  In  uieiuiM7  of,  L  :M ;  a*  ■Dllilaw 
•anennaav,  It.  * 

Pt.lUlH.  WanMO,  Hd  tha  Mii|.*lRVBrr 

Pfcna.  frraakllB,  |ir<i).a)av««T  potter  <^  ■• 

Plernool,  Bdwarda,  Mk  MMMb  at  ttas  dte- 
lieV  X  ihn  I.nn1  Mnys*.  I.  Ml 

Plua  IX,  ninlul(i(piir<ia  at,  L  Ut,  IL  Ml 

Plait,  nomu  C.  W.'acAuta  ■•  «Mivert, 
to  «lvlVivrvlo-  fnfnnu,  t.  tML  S«:  hta 
InlfTvluW  nil  >S  III  IkJl  (iMMSVUic 
Ihp  fMvtrw>r«l'J'  1 

Ptthve.  liU  (nii't!  I  t>ii  Jawa  aad 

(II  l>b<  d«BtlV*  V,  .ijit.  IL  ■•,» 

P»tado»e«U*li;  C>iui  anliuc,  tila  0aat 
tHiwnr,  U.  10;  U*  Iil^U-iy.  lt.U-«l;  W.*a 
UimllMwm.ll,  W-.  U* rhnraMcrlittai. 
IL  M;  Ma  Vlean  OD  llie  Bntunnwik 
Okiiiv)),  IL  M,  n,  IS:  III-  liii-tlllty  to 
Viartm  PliiUuoaa,  IL  W:  LI*  theorr 
•fpubUolaMniaiMn,U.M;  hi*  tow  for 
AMtalaaa  IHmhium,  a.  <i,  Ms  laaUnc 
■Awnnl  htm  la  BumIh  aacMr.  D.  St) 
DoM'*  iHpnMiM  or  Mb^  n.  oit  Ut 
•iipnnrtotTliol  lacii*  ff*MDpniBMiMq». 
anLlUi  bte  faefliiff  rMMJlBH  ttthnl. 
■Ln :  hkt  part  In  ttOMla'a ihiiiirsK*  wUfe 
nillliiid.ti.I«:  lbe'*Toni<inuaila«rUM 
HlDttennth  tCKtuIT,"  S.  M.  tl  i  tb«  M- 
li-miitnil  iia*aHidB>Uon  of.  II.  10 

Polk  and  Dana*  cai»Ml|ii  or  U«4.  L  M,  H 

PollD<k,  Sir  Frcdutct,  I.  sa 

Porter,  Noah,  nroroMor  at  VAlftL  M  t  ptv- 
HiKill  rriendSlli  ■]!&  VI.,  I.  M.  <M 

P«aad«w(kl  In  dM  Uaman  PMtliBMtt, 
ILIU 

P«achln>ar,  Hadodcli,  Iha  blUKraiiba'  ot 
Bkimarftt.  L  tm 

Poelitvlat  CseivBnticIa  In  London,  IL  Mt 

PMtvr,  Alooio,  Utbop,  his  iMIiWBtw  tOMM 

Poller,  Plait,  HMMmil  ot  a  !Cn«  Tort 
Hl«l«c<iDrBnElon.  L  19) 

Pmio  dl  Bern  iMally  cailiitlT-*C«t  In 
vm*ira.  a.  ail 

PriK*,  Mr..  Iiln  r(mliil*M«MiM  nt  Amer- 
ican mlnUti-'r-  nt  1*1. 1'ttMntmrK,  IL  I* 

Prlaas  ayueni  9(  Kuuia.  II.  (1 

Prnnlan  klstdon.  I>liu-ii|pnary  ot,  tl.  tf> 

Piillaiaa.  Oeoria,  i-atlj-  Ute  In  CbWMCO,  U. 

■■|^ln[h,"  nieniatvb  CMtOCO  'UMVpUil 

iiwriiot-iu,ana 

Qnabar,  HIckaiU.  V.  at  donlh-btd  Of,  H. 

Ma 
Qaloer-  loaUh,  W.'*  aequolatAnM  «iih, 

II.  JM 
Qnlntena,  Uauixl  Jo**,  ibf  9nu>l*li  uOvt, 

m  Hid  I'.Lrla  enKwiHan  «f  li»,  L  la 

Rachel.  Prrneb  iMlnwi,  I.  IH 

Radiivlll.  Priactai.  her  acooaBta  ot  M»- 

ilamr  Hi  llaiudi*.  II.  it 
Railway  ayataniB  )a  Hueala.  gWVciMueni 

eontroL  it  i.  «.  M,  W.  (M 
Rameaca    (he    Oteal,   dUraraiy  of  Um 

iiiiiiniuriit,  II.  M* 
Rank*.   Loopold  TOD,  UenDaa  bOMOItak, 

iinnoiial  liablla.  In  Isoturfrcnom,  L  a* 
Raetolaika  or  OM  BMIamia  IB  BWMa,  IL 
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Railbor.  Diitt  •(.  |<rMli1eiit  or  tbe  Fnw 

•lun  [Iixiiw  irf  IjinlH.  I.  (KI 
B«Mit>.  riMtfrlch  tea,  iMitiitv*  OD  IM 

bUIDt7»tllali,l.  W 
KaynMid,  Mmr*  j.,  Ua   uHtMiwlibu; 

taroIlM  •!  Uti  »j>(lniiul  RuuitnUiiii  of 

UM.  L  IIV 
IU*d*iihip*  In  EB«ll*h  lltmian  tn  sal 

nnUiM  (anni^.  L  «»,  us 
BMMMrmwtiOB  In  th*  Souih,  W.**  »iwrt- 

MM  Wllb.  I.  1» 
■«d  Crou  fi»«vc(n«nl,  U-  3U 

m—a.  Mr  ch'riH.  1  ui 

K»*A,  Tiiain*<  B.,  w.'n  ntlmiUe  of.  IL  Xtt 
Ralerm  ftdiuul  ai  M*<ir*T.  I-Tniirr.  L  tea 

R«lt(l9Ut  twUlll    KVIililllilII  lit.  IL.  MM-tTI 

■oUfltui    t^rvlcti    Ld  viirloiu    l>nr1i   of 

EUWIHi.  II.  lit.  u> 
R*»«i.  Krosat.  U    ■(  Uw  hiiii-ml  al.  II-  S 
KapnieautlvH  of  Ih*  Unltid  SUU*  Bt 

(orMiru  couru    not  [itcivrlj  prvTldod 

Mr,  n.  t#-3i.  M,  ii'i.  m.  :tM'a«T 
MkM.  Aii«vitin  Th^dulc.  \.  CM 
Mtkatdaao.    Robcil.   k   tunipCMTsr  M 

Cvntell  lTnl<  nuttr.  I.  («.  MU 
"Richtllcti.    StiKiiHDiMp    or,"    I.    M: 

■•lb*  (ln;ttHl  Fat  ot  BHHiblloa.'-  I.  UT 
UAMt  Ib  1^  I  iTnsu  PaAlXDtiit.  U.  IH 
mipM,  Lord,  n*  •■  uMtMag  wHh.  I.  HO 
kftU>,  Cut.  iMRitea  OD  phfalctl  im>ICn»- 

vkr.  1. » 

ll«k«n  CoUm*  al  COMtanilBepI*.  «uew« 

aCU-M* 
RoWna,  Mb.  ponlnalM  RaaMw  Conk- 

Ubc  (Mtta  OnlWdMahn«M>*t«,  I.  iw 
MfeatM,  J.  L  P,  pMfMMT  M  Oacnell,  I. 

Wilnaiiliin.  n>rrMpoiidriifa  vltb  Jnttt- 
MM,  w.'i aaaieb  rur.lu  Kltdioti  ucblTta, 
Ln 

■■  KebM*4*n*,"  ftaRlou'a,  W.'n  oHHolHu 

>■<■■>»«,  Jaltiia,  bli  "KMuUiUtwiiMaat 

B*C«ra,  BliM— ,  McoBd  ftir  oirltMiTlm 
ntom  MlH>  PMalrt»nt  BarrMni,  L 
ai,iM 

K«>«ii  llialilii  Prtne*  d*,  W.'a  nicrUnit 
■Mk,  a« jpavo  of  Cb&UaubrliUHl  M  BL 

■iin  CaiWlit  ChBKh  bwI  WUUaia  II, 

v*l(,  Tlwodan.at  Ih»KUIa«>l  r«n. 
__jkik«r  UM,  I.  JO).  «Ki  a  nieiDlwr  or 
*aMl4MTlO«  delanUoD  to  WaalilnKtan 
bim.Laii,»:  W. iir«nhi«iiaiu«Iut 
S*  Tla»JWll1»ll"y.  L  Ml;  W.-o  Tialt 
wUh,  •«  prtNw  Bay,  L  M* :  M  PtMtdMil, 
L  •nitdaaaMafa  to  IknUnponrot 
Ottnur.  LHr.lft,  It  Ml:  Mton  to  W. 
oa  hia  MTuacUi  Mttiulai-.  it.  ut 
■aM.  aUta*.  Mrtk  at  SfiviM.  ».  Y.,  1. 10 
»— fcOwn.  priBolfial  or  eynitvie  Araa- 
ma,  L  Ml  MIM  la  DauUloD  Co[|b||o, 

■MfcMMlit  I  II n.  mi  t>ii  matiiiMit  iif  llin 
rfn*~^~-^."  -i"- ■ —  — -• 

Wditl  Acatfamr  vt  <d>aca».  bloratonKfr. 
fLiin;  W,  nkWla  aa  konoirary  oicmbAr 

■■jfcwill.  Banraitaa  nitiitaur  at  n*rUii,  L 
«)  BhBaMrab«*(ai«at«l.l.M* 

RhW,  W.'d  nut  to.  II.  MO 

i:8BB,Mia,W.^erllkdiBar,LMi  » 
•a  o(  oaMrna  f]«nlaa,  L  Mi  laaethi 
IrHk  BalB^  Hum.  U.  ua 

■bm*!,  wnuan  Cbaaalac,  U*  tI—  aaaa 
IdaMDT  at  cu*ndi.L4)ii  UaMMOMla 
toaaMnjt.  Ua  ehanotaoMlca.  L  «t 

«ai«yi.  Cart  Joka,  comittf  wNk  flw 


,llabuiia  Inelilent.  I.  n.  U.  MT.  Wl;  bu. 
pnHliin  of,   tiy  iJiOlwIn  Hliilili,  i.  Hi 
Ltrkr'H  vli'W  I.J.  U.  «n 
Rihm:!.  Oito  wiiiliBi,  Itrlilili  aaiHwia- 

dor  AI    Ri'illii,    1.  r,tT :   hla  ctianini  uf 

luimc,  1,  UK ;  III*  n>iiitij)»ooii*o  ot  i'dm 

riiwix.M  MS 

RuiHll,  sir  WlllUm  Howard,  DIk"  Am«r- 
kvii  Iiluv."  inilillnTiMl  lu  Uit-  l,i>udou 
'■  Tlmwi."  1,  M 

Ruuii.  frlouill]-  ruliiUoiia  wIUl  llli-  ITollwl 
Star**.  L  tsu.  tu.  ira;  mliillnii*  with 
AtiBlrtii.  I.  Wt.  tS7:  lulnrlorltr  of  Kua- 
alau  anus,  L  t&4;  aboMjihineDtnf  tliA  anrf 
d^atiTin.  1.  tu.  U.I,  IT,  M.K,  \iu-.  Ami>rl- 
niD  |il>ridr1an«  Iti  U"'  llmuilnn  uinj,  L 
tu^  (.'nniriau  Wax,  I.  (W,  (Ml.  (U.  <M- 
««  :  wfokneaaolBiut-U.  I.  tuSi  Ulaatta- 
UoiM  ut  BoMtaa  oiVriH  I  i-it>.  I .  Ml,  111,  IL 

Mi  BUmarok'a  (Ulliuc lun-ard  Bnailo. 

I.  MA:  dntncta  of  mllH-ay  iijiitnni*,  U.  t. 
ft,  M,  (M  -.  tuitiiiir,  II.  in.  u.  ^t ;  Hi'hrlo^ 
aaa  nabvrln  iniNitloD,  II,  i.  1. 13  11.  Mi 
BualaD  atnUviui'ii.  II,  ^i  -to :  urm)  anil 
M«7d«|"ir1iiii'iil.<,  II.  ■>':  •\"a\\nic-  witk 
ndJKUl.  11.  2»  il.W:  lliiuinn  ai>aiiL-», 
taaanf  ii"^<i  oiTiti'iI  tn  iiir  ifniini  Kiaii-a, 
U, M.U;  Ji  u  ulii  Itiiuln,  II.  t,M,  M.iii.n; 
potorprta''  uiiil  ti>4liiNf  ry  not  oacouniir«d. 
ti.  n.  tU;  nUuli  vn)ii<'  w-i  u|Kia  clUtoii' 
«lill>,  II.  ».  to;  liHinvl  ui  iiiiiiva  UiirMinn, 

II.  (1;  auib'xutluii  u(  Uuklnu-ii.  11.  (3.111; 
ptiMiD  natain.  II.  43:  BnohauMi  treaty 
«t  IMftlL  tS;  oliolot*  «j^m<c,  ll  Ui 
pnUlo  iBitniotlon.  IL  At  muona  tor 
UMiiQIai  rvllirli>iiii,  aoolaL  aoiil  polinaal 
(rwilii,  il.  fU;  llix  KunkolnlkaorOM  »»• 
Ueicn.  IL  90:  oOlcliil  «eaaoi«blp  «t 
iia«'ji|j»i>>^ri>  anil  bo-ilu.  U.  IM,  IMi  laek 
Di  Tiiiiihr'  iliwnoxliiii  Klvva  ma  U  lifl> 
ctida.  IL  m^  iniiiiili'fl  •>(  KoMaa'Amer' 
Icaim,  11.  iio-lUT ;  foatlrllimat  thv  WIo- 
tor  I'uliu'i-.  i'j>iii|i:iriil  wlUi  tlii<  IIitIIii 
<outt.1LliM.  1IO;"^»lllHll■~atlllOWlD' 
t■r  Pailafi",  II-  III;  riinfiraU.  wcdillium, 
muBlp,  IL  111,  lin:  'ITIh-i  i>(  Itciwlaa  (4*- 
lllIdllJiD  OD  tuDilry  vlroiig  men,  IL  OS 
lao:  alilluili'  lownnl  Tbn  IImkuo  P*aiw 
<VHi(»r.'o™,  It.  11,  37.1».  W0.1ftl,W6,n3; 
ilic  uoHlblfi  nnqulaltlonot  HcauUoaila. 
II.  ((a 

RuMiaa-Aiattlcana,  W.'«dlflloulUta«1tlk 
II.  n 

Rualan-Oarmaoi.  boatlUtjr  or  Watalino 
til.  II.  41 

RoHlan  Mfr.  1.  (M.  MO.  ITS 

Rua«ian  alaleamen,  cZ]iLriLt>l«rof.  U.M,  M, 
IM:  rsrliy  i>I  nnl-i'lua*  nian,  IL  tis 
alio'T'ii  ;■!  Th<-  HiiHiir:  I'^aM  Ounfprenaa, 
IL1»:  In  cli.*alli»i>  Willi  rintand,  ILWi  ID 
daaUuK'  wlin  itix  li;Utl><  prnvliiixw.  11.  U 

KBato-Ofa^li  Church.  n^lJiFlntm  I't,  t<l  fb« 
empire,  ll.  av.  C-i6'.  [»t<a1blc  r-Oniioiui 
lMtiia«n  lliu  Rimaluii  ami  En^llah 
obarrlKw,  11.  Kii  I'liiiiMlumminitT  iin  ilw 
poaalhlUtT  ol  Inlrnduclur  Uif  "  HoIt 
Or11w»b».  rtiurih-  luto  Ui«  Tulted 
WaUts  11.  Ui  T»Ul4>l-K  oi'liiloii,  11.  79 

Rraa,  AnMtahop,  hla  i^tln  puo,  U.  iU 


8ab«iar«ff,  BMalaii  Miiho— >i1or  al  D«rltii, 
l.f-- 


•doollab  •»,  Toikltb  aubMaaduT  at 
Beir&B,Lr*- 


.m 


*ty  Fuad   8rBt*a> "  o4  baaklaa  In 
ion,  LlM 
ka(a>    Paapt    nwlownicart    ot    CvnwU 
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KtU,  1,  HI ;  kl*  olMbMHahlll  «l  Oil 
■■nl  III  tniilMo,  L  «M 
■>>■■  WUUIWD.  iiroMM*  onpMi  bi  M0> 
Ijkapd  M  Cnnrll.  I  <M  |  (iS  M  ConAl 
Ubfarr,  I.  Ul 
St.  Aadnwa,  Ublvmllr  ol.  W,'*  rlall  w, 
U.  JMI  »lr.  Ckrw«lu'*  naUrtal  wMw . 
(LflOi  W.'a  morvOvD  cf  LL.D,  dMNe, 

k.  JmwuIm.  HqMfutlM  ot  Ito  blaod  of, 

■tJoMfliat.  MnitHr  of.  WM'  BwUluk,  U. 

•u  Loal*  8iip«*iitoD,  UDnuAii  IhA  of  In- 

wcau  Ui.  II.  ¥u 
m.  PaoJ  Ouiud*  Ik*  Walti,  IT.'*  tmnnt- 

•Mliili  «»li  Urt  AMwl  or,  U.  ■» 
Bt.  PBul'achuna  Mhool.  BrTMvM,  L  11 
Al.  PcunbuTS,  )l,  t 
dn.  PvMrikurE,  AnhbMlM^ar.BiliMaliMU 

■uiraof,  by  FttlifTlvMLli.  t; 
H.   to^hU.  tbiifrb  orTw.  «r«Mtr   Ira- 

fmaiwd  by,  U.  tw 

M,  VaUlar.  Co*B(  d«.  FteiHti  MnbBMBdor 

■I  UerUo,  L  u« 
BalaM4:ur*-D«vul«.  Kniri.  aluaiM,  L 

fcltofcury.  Lord.  Iita  >l(lliiAn  Iniruit  thi> 
VMwmUn  bonBdM]'  qoMiMi,  II.  ufl. 

Ball  L«k*  Diy,  W.'a  TlMt  t«.  U.  MA 

Banoan  quMrfto^U.  ISI-IH 

BasbOTD,  FlWDll  a.,  lettBtcr  at  Cornell,  L 

«n 

■•Ma  DMnUica,  oi'liiloiu  «f  tndluii  DMa 
Bti  niiDoiatJan  of,  L  W*-U>;  TMwa  ot 
■•rcaUiiit  tirant  ■>B,  I.  In.  IM.**!:  eoo- 
lUlloD  <if  ihr  coniiUT  Id  U;t,L«M,  Mi 
ttia  B|iaul*li  prlMlliaad.  L  IKi  the  oil- 
nuM  t.  MM:  viJiia  at  Ibe  barbor  uf  B«- 
■nuwjl.  Mf 

teBM  OMDIasa  Cammlaalon,  ini,  L  <Mi 
tD«nb«n>  (£  L  «a4,«Mi  work  ot  aolan- 
nae  «iperta,  I.  *Mi  iw)  rolauim*  with 

ffibl(f'  offlolnla  In  HaaUi  IMntlua,  L 
I  MUtiiOo  Ot  tliu  rlorn  1i>«uil  mi- 
nnsalloii.  1.  IMi  •ipaUlVKi  aoniu  Uw 
reouiiIitliiK.  L  «a>-Mtt!  atodr  at  nuth- 
qiinK'xi.  1.  tlM  1  at  PoH^N-PTiuc".  I.  «<» : 
lu.Turiiulen.  1.  Mni  expnlBi>«a*IUiiie«n- 
paiiT  ruiuicUn.  t-  Ml  llM  trulb  can- 
o»rulDK  Mr,  Hiuiinci'i  apMchM  IB  Uia 
BaukLe.  I.  iO*;  rnpurl  (»  OoBCTM*.  I. 
BOO 
SaiaiOEa,  llh'  »t,  tn  IMI,  II.  »« 

a*n>i.  tfoio.  W.'a  awar  ot,  ti.  tM,  a«.  m, 

«l^.  <W.  U« 

Schaock,  Oenanl.  ola  mmtiiuomoM  ot 
DflUid  men.  I.  aa 

•cholanblH  and  Mlowihlpa  awanlell  kT 
c«iui>«UU>*  •lamlaaUai  rcmua  g«B«Ml 
■nlulloiu  liulnMkni,  I.  WI-OW 

•^uieian.  Jac«b  Oauld,  pnaUent  ctOor- 
■wll  1'nl>iir>>l1T,  I,  (to 

Schuri.  Oil.  liDiirwwIoii  niMl*  bj.  iinc-n 
v.,  I.  Ml  liU  addiva*  al  Ilw  tiuatal  of 
BAnatd  lA'^M',  I.  all:  bla  iipaiwhM  on 
tbe  Hnnto  UomiDao  queatlm.  I-  *Mt  hli 
RDei'eaa  In  Araerua  asplalood  la  Bla- 
nurck  iir  w^  I.  m* 

Sthayltr.  aaotin  W.itrMaimrroI  CnnM>U 

V^naivr.  I.  iU 
tcbwaitihoff,  Celead,  •  llaUcal*  %•>  die 

FaaM)  Conlonnws  U.  Vt 
SOtwelnlli.  Ovnrral  van.  Gtnnaa  amba*- 

aaitOI  Ul  Ml.    PrI<MVblJTK,  U.  11 

Scoitanrt.  U',->  ilKit  to,  InMM.II.  4M 
Scutt,  WlDllal>],Wtll|[e•nltldale(I■^P^eal■ 
ll(•nt  III  iitn.  I.  U 
VoMt'*  eovfla,  lAflmsM  of.  apoo  W.'a 
UI«,L1I»,M 


9aal  at  (ba  Osatadtracr,  aiorf  eoncarulac, 
L IH,  IM  -.  -  — »■ 

■aal  rtac,  W.*a,  ua*  at,  os  rvUlc  oooaalana. 

Mdcwkb.Ckatlca  B.,  L  m 

Baak  aKMo  Rabat. M  bMorIa*)  le^ 

taaM*.  N«w  Vatk  Swu.  UH-lHI.  Bmw- 
UiftDI  IMaibcHat,  L  in-N»t  ImA^MbI 


nlttaa  tntMUnUoD  of  llaa  "IJmIUi  tJ» 
parlnaul"  at  Mew  York  aij.  L  li»-Ul. 
Ml  tOana  oTUatliallc  j-TloMa  Ui 
Ward'a  talaad  iMImuM.  L  iiit 
ot  war  Unialy  Mil  L  llViUi  < 
nr  Ilw  abanar  ot  Ootvell  UnUi 
Ml.  9tt-m»,  n»-«M:  matloaa  om 
deatb  of  UBNln.  t.  IHi  *|iM4al  aoc^. 
M  trr  an  OncMa  UMmljr  JiabEa  lor 
"boaiiirJamMN:."!-  ixn  moajiflanor 
rnolitriif  JduMOD.  I.  n»Uli  Moaoos 
tVunUlM  MMlHlcd  far  llntt«4  eiMaa 
anwtarTl.  iM-in ;  •tninu  «t  bill  u>  Im- 
piwrelbB  nvocliin:  li>  crtmllial  naw . 
I.Uf-l)SI  MMl  oKtodua  CHI^HM^ 
iia 
Biniei.  NanaiaWtlltain,tv(wrdaf«aiMai> 

1UlNitlK>lcoDlll.l.H 

Sat  avaUa  Ui  BuaaUt,  I.  «M,  410,  IL  T,  tl, 
3i,M.iia;  W.'alvctuTvaA,  ftMclTaDM 
Yak.  I.  M>-«  I  tbE  anrt  ajraUui  In >n»e«> 
i.aLi>7 

••wall,  Mar  Wtlfht.  bi^r  MIor  lo  Ik* 
!■«<«  Conftminv  11.  IM 

Sniwd,  WUUaot  H.,  eaadldalo  for  Iha 
linalrfaiieir  la  UM,I.  at;  LlMobi'i 
IMUT  at   MM*,  f.   m:   •aeo»p<    _ 
PtMldnit  JabMMi  om  blXripKMtbb- 
I3^1» ;  MAlna  ot.  for  Alksnr.  aucmtad 

b)t  W..LU11  bii  BnlDiuaMtaaiieMtiM 

Aubuni.  la  UM,  I.  UO,  HI  1  B««  Oar- 
nall'a  rraiafk  mnoantlnii,  I,  in ;  bum 
mpiita  on  bta  pubU*b«<l  wmka.  L  IHi 
aawaiMimr  aUMka  M.  L  mi  kU  iMUMft 
oaaaeiWDf  dl|ilaM»tlo  aypi»aCBHB(a.M. 
ttf 

anmoui,  Horatio.  «oTen»r  ot  Maw  Talk. 
L  ni  batnd  ot  thv Un«aln  adiDtiiMi*- 
uon.  L  bit.  Ill  1  rrlMidahlp  wlUi  W„  L 
UM;  on  eommlttie  whiDli  InmnljcaMd 
Onni)ill  tlnlreniiv,  1-  mi 

Saraiour,  TManaa  Hart,  atdliiihs  lowanl 
tJHi  alavprr  qiwstiAD.  L  ;6;  cbiuaMwl«> 
Uoa  of,  I.  1)1  H  mlulxir  (u  Kuaatihla- 
▼llaa  Vi'.  tn  1^1  lyimliUTK.  1  X.  1«k  HI  I 
Ua  autlM  aa  mlaMor.  T  uc^  UC  t  U* 
bobBaboia  tmnblM,  I.  Mt 

ahaahfam.  Cbartaa  Ckanacai',  leQUrM  at 
Oa«mall.l.M> 

Bbaldon.  "Jo«,"  a  yrofoaMir  <•(  --  lionu 
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Wsltvr.  Jslu,  of  Uw  London  "Tlin«^" 

u'.'i  vQuaiMBiMii  With,  a.  wn 

Wacdi  tilud,  MrarM  of  ('jiUi<>I1«  prlMU 

to  BHiuic  pcHHaadoD  o^  L  U I 
W*naw.    AKhbllhop  gf.  W.'a   MOVIItBk' 

Hon  villi.  II  " 
%VafiMpt  with  Mslii.  IL  IM 
Wubbutn.  Saorj,  Oorciuor  o(  Hmbu' 

rb'»e(>«,  W.'»  vUt  villi,  l.  1(4 
WMklHlva.  D,  C.  U.'d  Urn  TliU  to,  I. 

TC^nTu*  Tl^I  m  IMi  uid  blamcettnc 

wMb  rtWihl^iX  UucolD.  L  lU ;  hte  TUIt 

IVBjpUad.  Pnncia,  lila  IdHuchchs  on  W.'a 
ilintiliiii  lo  Mwli  111  >  Waalcm  eolli^Kfi. 
LWI 

WataMr,  Daiil*!.  ipcepliH  on  Ih*  l^iKltl  re 
Iten  Law,  I.  ei 

Ww<.  Tbnrlew,  bin  n-iiilnlMiniinM  of  lA; 
■awToTV  AnHuiMf,  I.Wi  IwiiuirMUd 
W.I  Irtp In  KiiTopr'  lu  1H% L  WiB* dU- 
Hk*  of  elTII-Hrvfiiir  rvtom  Mm*,  t  IM. 
U.  Ml 

W«Uln|toB,  Duk*  oif,  ikiiT  couoenilBit,  L 

WMIa  Calb*d»],  W.'a  rltll  Id,  II.  MQ 
WalMnhaiaBb.    C«uM.  dctoKBie   Ut  tin 

rWM  (-«irfiiren.r«.  11.  Ml.  «M 
Wanar,  Anton  Alaiand<r  von.  tiia  pnlut- 

iDcaf  WIUIanl.1.  id 
Waatbary.  Lo'd,  iluty  cnamniloit.  IL  sa 
WrkMaly.  ArchbUnep.i<MifcaaoiM«lo& 

Wkaalar,  Waiun  A..  praaUant  ol  (tia 
OMalMiiUanal  Coiirtmilim.  I,  \3»:  on 
mmbUMm  whlob  luiHnnml  Ctenipll 
ttoivafdly.l. » 

Wbiga  caUaJ  -*  aoona ''  L  U 

WblMla,  Uirla  P..  «'.■■  nniawbnui.va 

Wlita,  -  (mathorl,  aaniiw  «n>ar.  I. 

(I  alfawlliin  BtOartlaiid  Aoadamj,  1. 1, 
at;  ebnMbNtoUaiu.  U.ua^auioDitio 
■dalaalini  of  nnnirD  lo  Coriiell  UDlvar 
dtp.  LWI 

WlAa,Aadt*w  DKkiuo 
AIb  a4  Ma  bvohtnc.  I.  n,  n.  vs.  3M.  Ml, 


M  QorniMiJ,  tWI-lMO, 
aadlaatloa,  I.  Ml,  B.  im  aclMtlirD  of 
Moatair  BMd  nifluty  anacb*,  IL  lU. 
Ul !  dlaaiiaMaD  of  auaaUuna  h«t««aii 
Ua  b'nlud  autaa  and  uarmuiT,  IL 
Ul  1  ■»<  InurrMw  «1ib  wubani  ft  IL 

■H.  Uli  matnlatfOB  t^  tba  Knipnwa. 
U.  in  I  Tlalta  U  Habrnlntiv  niicl  Voti 

■Daw,  a.  u*-ui:  diiii'iiuii-t  m  mid 
Im  >  aollabl*  bouaa.  ii,  iiiiu,  MS; 
Oonuw   trcUne  iinfrlwidir  ta  Uw 

IIMM<  BUCM.  IE  IM-1« ;  KdUilB  lkf>- 
••7  ot  tba  Mauraa  [MatitDa,  IL  iMi 
(■•  ilMiitaa  oaoauaik.  ii.  isi:  MUn- 
tewa  at  FkrBMncai,  II.  lu:  lbi>  Cbl- 
MM  mMlaa,  U.  W ;  AmeHns  !■- 
Mnaaa  MBBMlaa. a  IM;  Awwiw 

m4Bttaa.lLIHltl»BMMtaMMMh 
;  iM  mil  vwM>"n-ll-  >■*;  tpaa* 


lik-AMMrao  War,  II.  l«oi  ronfoiMM 
Ia  rut*  vtUi  PurKT  and  Waadlnt^  1. 
HI:  ralatlxw  wim  iiuMitaA  ambaiaa 
«ot,ILiU;iMMCD(iliitt«rfronPT«l- 
dim  McKliiUj  l»  ivkiOD  Klu  U  Dm» 

fta.a.ta:  eaMlaot  otOvmanrdac- 
IH  Bnaikfc  iiiiwIiM  War,  M.  Ul, 
nti  JSSmtM  Amakmu  MlataMMn 

lA  La^io,  IL  W I  KMMttM  at  AmW 

MO  nliMMi.  IL  mj  dutr  unrard 
j»t*lBM  Madaato,  H.  ini  raMlOM 
With  Mamman.  tL  m ;  MtMtiM  o( 
FnaUa»i  and  Mn.  Uarrtaan.  IL  Ut; 


bliwctMnUT  nt  tbf  RDral  Arademr  of 
tklennv,  If.  iss :  I'IsIt  fr«m  IboOar- 
■nan-AniiTiun  "  KTiMtrraralA,"  U. 
W;  fwoiuiloii  In  (rhina.  and  (ka 
Anarlmi)  policy.  11.  Iiw:  TtxUWAmBr- 
lAa.  II.  101 ;  niiiiLrt^niiiryof  tlinrrttMlai] 
Ktii^cdiini.  II.  i!j'i ;  •Irintfi  nt  ih"  Koiiinaa 
r^i^Ivrlc^li.  II.  IM:  iukumIdbUod  of 
Praaldcui  .Mi-Klulnv.  II.  im;  mUliotu 
Willi  llin  OiliirA^  niiiil-lAt  mliniltD, 
IL  IM;  I'rrnUlintlEouiicvUI'anieatan 
to  the  Kiuiwrnr.  II.  toi  ;  dadM  ragaiit 
iBi:  HI.  l-mia  l':iiKjiiiii<iu,  ILlMiTM»' 
il'>i>  in  Itiilv.  II.  V»:  i>reKBt«d  to  tba 
Crown  PiiQCi?**  or  Haiotlj.  Ii.  VOfl; 
Hi-Kill  uf  Kiiii;  uf  1411111117.  II.  lot  I  Tlalta 
In  Uifont  mid  !>t.  Andrrwa.  11.  UN. 
soil  crlcbratluD  ur  blrttulay.  ii.  210. 
1I«-11I;  (uniwalln.  11.  ■a\,  m;  li'U4>n 
ftvnn  I'rvildiiiii  UiMiavTcIt  uul  ottuoa. 
IL  lU  ail :  alBi  In  lUIy,  IL  111 

AMbltion  bt  biB  Ufa.  I,  t,  IM 

ABMMon,  I.  J.  i 

AreblWeturo,  Unit  liit«reit  In,  L  U; 
tooia  In  Frau«>.  t.  »k.  mk.  tt  tH;  inl- 
draaaai  Yalr.  i.  iit:  nvnluiloii  of  iba 
"OaniFll  Idm."  I.  Wins:  bla  >IA  la 
CUmell  LulM-nUy.  L  nti  rlttU  lu 
vartaiM  •.■■ilinlnila.  U.  m,  Mft  *M  «>. 
tM 

Atlof  li^  at  l^L  PManburn.  laM-im,  la- 
vltad  l>y  Mliilnm  Aoymuiir,  L  M  Mil 
dBtlaa.  I.  MV:  aMUy  ««  Uw  Ilia  •«<) 
initixvf  of  ieiitnmi.i-»,W;MMj  at 
Rawilaii  tilntiirv,  L  Ma.  4M:  Buunortca 
«r  Nlrliolit"  I  nnd  Ali'iandar  II.  1.  Ul- 
ttS;  rti^U'i'd  by  Count  Naaaadroda.  L 
uat  ciixTiiiiie'i-v  vrliii  Aiunrioan  ranl- 
denta.  i.  t.'.4-ii>i',  vixit  u>  iii<'  Km&u 
«BlllBlnil,  1.  ioi:  upcrU  of  Iluiuli,u 
llfa,  L  iU.  ten  :  vi-ii  to  Mi.kiXiw  i.  ttl: 
IlitiHirallun  of  Icii'jiIhii  nfflrlHUmi).  1. 
tea,  t13;  ovnrlnuil  lourDcy,  from  HI. 
P*«»rabiire  lo  I'lir!..  I.  4T»-«T7;  tba 
li«BI»ror<li">i>iil<'tii'>lii  I'DrlK  Dilnlater. 
L  419,  <T1 :  Unit  111  Kivliiiirliuid  and  ai- 
Mripiici.!  Hi  iliii  lii>-|itv  »(  Iba  (iraat 
l><t.  Boroard.  I.  4«l 

BpHIb  aludcul  dnya,  IHU  sfl,  iHturra 
<ia  hlRl'lrir,  uliidy  at  Ibc  tHsat  draniaa, 
MUiHiaiwe  at  tlie  BfrllB  Opara  asd 
(In  "  Uabta  dandaal  OiFDcaMa,"  L  U. 
n  i  laarnai  i*  Auatrla  and  Ittlr.  ■■  iK 
(1 

Blrtb  at  Bonier,  M.  T.,L  4.  4»:  bapttam. 
II.  &u 

BoyhiKid.  ism-leeo.  rrrciiliviinnii  of 
bomv.  I.  t.  t,  11.  BIS.  tit;  ailvndMaM 
U  |>rlTui>ry  HCbool.  I.  7:  btn  loin  fat  bin 
icriu>dii>ulli('r.  tl  Hi:  n<>i|HK<t  (or  man 
i>f  Itmunbt.  1.  ^  ;  i^liyiitral  RcreaHou. 
L  B,  11;  riiiilly  iiiiivnii  tu  HyrxniH.  L 
ii  IL  «n  :  Ilrnt  liil<  rr-it  In  Iwlliiuii.  I.  « ; 
abtraue^  lo  Byrufiiw  Acodomy.  1.  S; 
tandaaaa  fur  Koouirtry.  I.  U)i  con' 
MMMaatactrteal  niaoUaa,  L  lo:  anAr 
if muM,  L  tl  1  lalCKM  la  BaaMMn, 
"ui  at  a  "olaaalMa«*Biol."^t  lii 

ttoSSM^dtbattatSdM^  I  of  -'rS^ 
fUUery  ofllnSS  ArtMa."  L  U;  l>- 
titmit  In  in-talln-t'ire  awu^rd.  I.  l*i 
liil«iwl  III  tilnKiriial  •tuMlW*,  t.  14 ;  la* 
Buouco  of  IcclurH,  nniXBduaa,  aad 
BobUa  maatlnai.  I  Ui  iraiwattMi 
te«MlH«,  L  it;  Uta  u  mnm^j- 

Buto^  nunrt*  about  iHf,  Lm 
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OomD  tttt,  UW-UM,  vrabMU*  «t  I. 
WMMi  BohMl  CMktn,  nMUMT  •< 
Hokor  aadKawiiMD-*  bMiK  OB  Rwllab 
wtfTWiaw.  I.  m:  IHM  to  dmuBof 
ib«  UMlwiminny,  I.  M<  lafliMDM  oi 
y«lo  Ci«lltffc  LM:  ol  BH>Md>  ■•  Fl«« 
Ymh  taaa  BKidtob  UDlnrMV," 
I.  MBi  «MBtini  af  «hc«liMl  tDTMUvm- 

laiaAlv  mmI  tfe*  rmMhtl•rtT•^dtr•tt«■ 
c>u«•r•UM.  I. »«.  m  I  idiMil  raaliaed  u 
BwUa,  I-  »t ;  |H>nir  n«liKd  m  Minh' 
laaihi.  M:  puiw  tcr  tHui>iiT.iiii*,Biiii 
Midawaemt. L  t/titjmttmaijoiii.v.: 
Oiua*,  L  Ma:  bUuM  in  IniatHt  U«Rtt 
tank.  L  IN;  mltol  dni  jotMuad 
t>  B«M  Omnefl  aiid  M>  «nr.  I.  sij 
tlw  BMDO  a(  Uia  unlTvraUj  pmpoMd 
br  W- 1 3** 
CWMUVntranHr 
AdmlnlilnulM  dnUra,  L  lit.  u:.  oi. 
in 

AlUetoi  Ml,  br  ■mailer  eollripa.  lor 


BaE'as^^•^- 


L  *«V  II.  *M 

Otafiar.  •tnu  fnr,  In  tue  la^alaMr*. 

tWaWI.IWl  DM«tUiewnnl"ptr- 
aM.-riM 
OMdMMion.  alloalitii  Ut,  In  afxailng 
MidfMv  <■  »*:  ivport  Ml.  ta  iTiia- 

U^lrd  M  SinUj.  wbleb  Uted  al 

SlMdllUw  «f  aWdasIa,  I.  »Ub«u 
KnlUttan  M  tUe  tViRivll  laM^  L  MR- 

ttai  bu  Uf«'B  unliiUaii.  1, 1.  ni  I  Hoed 

(i(  a  unfvt-nll;.  waaoniM  M  brs 

Ctiriw  11.  I-  «M 
PiuuiolBl  dllBoultlea.  US»-lSTh  L  4I»- 

nl 
UiilFOnr.  fVMlUa  Of.  I.  U3 
Ulaloit.al  leMoraa  lij  W.,  J.  881:  cf- 

tori*  to  DMarblbll  a  |trufoa*or>Ulp  «t 

Aswrioan  Maton'.  I.  U* 
LactoN-minD  «(»«,  tala  loTa  tor.l.  ta, 

U) 
Momarlalii.  L  vr-mt 
KaiMI  M  ODlVoMtr  cilKiiHtad  b;  v„ 

t-m 
OpDnlnc  dajr.  blaiiiioM>ii.  I.  slo,  Ml-Hi 
pfaD  or  DHUiUatloii.  1.  IM.  ku,  »o 

sTt.  <W.  IM 
1'iv.]Li^lii^r>'Ii1|i,iM^truli4b«i  for  Ul<^L  Wl- 

(U.'>,  II.  Mt 
Prp-irt.'Uiy,  l.J07,IIM 


lCi-(liriftll»ii  »  praalilent,  I,  (Ml  trip 
Uiilin  with  uiilvoniltjr.  1.  U9 


to  Kuroiv.   L  HI  1   ooQtlniibl  f«ljh- 


Bclii>liir<i1il|i'>  iiDil  rntulloiin  fOKtnte- 

tlDi).  1.  'jui  ^f..  iia 
Tr1(>  l«  Kiiniiir  In  IWM,  I.  tui.lliw.  31T.  SM 
Tnulei'    ikuil    im^mlwr   u(    oieoiiUVD 

«omiuin«,  1.  uo 
Vaoatinuii.  go>id  elTcvt  ut.  un  baaltb.  L 

Dagaia  from  OxAiril  and  81.  AndMVfc 

lUaekUiinit  iirlmarracbool,  I.  TiBrrs- 
ouae  AoBdemjr.  I.  a  i "  elaaalenlaebool," 
L  a  I  n«iiRva  CuitoR*.  t,  11 :  Yala  Ciil- 
U>iri%  I.  «i;  lu  Purln.  1,  m:  at  UaWvF- 
(ilv  ur  llTlln.l  n;  Irl].  to  llalr.  1.  W 

Elrclonl  Callom  ut  Ian.  n  niaiubcf  sr. 
Hiiil  UM  of  imI  rlu*.  1.  IK 

Siwiiyii,  iwiiuTDa,  aooreaiH*,  Mr. :  "Tlie 
liroatei  IMalUcUona  In  Blslennaii- 
Mllp,"  VhIi'  auar,  I.  Hi  "Tbp  DIuUi- 
BiMtc  lll>T'>n  ••tModarnTliDpii,"  Ynle 
•aaajr.  I.  a:);  '-  Mndam  OtacUa,"  coiu 
monoanioDt  Dar  aiMaeb  at  YMa,  t  TO  i 


"  CIvitluUon  IB  Bnaaik'  Ua  irM  yak- 
Uo  iTCiUuv,  t  «  n.  U.  Mi  -malM- 
DMOuMpof  BlobcUNi "  afipoaivd  w  wa 
-AUanUe  Hnulj.-l  iCu.  «■:  "A 
U'avd  tnm  Uia  Xarttaraaf  la  racdr 
ID  Dr,  KaaalTa  Mtara  1*  tbc  LaoSou 

eat    I'M   af  lUMMiM,'-    TaJa    <MD- 

iBMfaMew  ■rtlwia.  L  UT.  II.  •»■ 
"OMkaAnl  BnlUan  muT fMlwnl 
KanlMota,"  addnM  M  Tolv,  L  m.  U. 
4Ml  "TBa  )*cw  Uanauif.''  addrcaa 
b*(an  the   aoMnuMey    HMldy.  L 

■w.  u.  m:  -■  Tba  M«aum  of  uw  hib» 
Manllt  UMMW7  to  lb*  TwanlleUi,'' *i- 
dMM  ad  Vato,  L  MMLMt  "CMM- 


LlTlUBIIaa,"  I.  t».  IL  UOi  ■ 

ot  Uw  FTcnnb  BttoMUdb.''  I 

at  MMiford  UulTMidtr.  I.  at.  It,  no: 
"  Paper  MoMiT  InnMiMi  tn  Frmntm, 
I.  lu-UT,  »<.  Q.  ii«!  "Tba  TMo  Cam- 
dupl  ot  lilnaTCii  Ufa,"  aMraaa  at  Otv- 
B«U  UntvacAtv.  Latt:  -Urmaa  la- 

Utbird  In  rtw  ■■  Vow  lAiirtaiidav.^'  L  ■•, 
It.  tail  "A  Pairlotle  iDTcarUDanb'' 
addmM  at  Yato,  IL  kit.  Um;  -Yto 
IJIplomaUii  Hcnlm  of  Uh  DBltaal 
tliatoa,"  "Itomannwjr  mm  GdM*- 
ttan,"  ■■  Rrolutlon  vt.  BavnlMlM  tn 
I'oliuav"  -*TlM  PratdMi  or  ttlch 
Urline  fa)  the  UiiH«4  SUtna."  tLaM, 
M»4dt;"J«*iimBaiidiUar«r7"  DBb- 
llabod  I*  (M-AUaallo  MoMklj.^' H. 
tni  ■■ItatheHiiolUBolanfClatlMVIO- 
to>  t "  pubtlaliBd  In  -  KnHk  AnartMD 
HrTliw."  tl.  txl;  "KtoIuIMu  ot  Bw- 
luHnlty  III  CMHlnal  Law."  U.  tta-tK; 
oi«luUai  uf  -■  TW  atuuty  al  Ik*  W«r- 
tBr«  at  nolcijiv  alth  Ttnttatr,"  t  Ut, 
IL  Nt.  tit,  <«•.  M.  MS,  m 

mMnda  IAcm,  L  tt^  m. «»,  Mt 

0«tattMit«bl|>  of  Nvw  Votfc. 
aiHaliMtlaBfM,  L9M 

Biifu*  roar*  CaBtMwea,  ma,  prtat- 
drail  or  tbe  AMtrlcaoiMMatlaa.  II 
Vi,  ta !  dlarr  «<  Iba  oratomio*.  ■. 
Vl-Ut;  "  lIuDW  In  till' Wood."  ILMti 
queer  iPlMn  aail  cniakub  iitnafati 
readnid,  U.  ML  m  MB;  OTRBBlcallaa 
or  Uia  (B«rRrmiMs  U.  Mi;  loaittllotlMM 
tnni  Uie  HtM*  UiipaftmeiU,  U.  MJ, 
MA  fft :  iiraMataaoD  Vt  the  OMmot 
RoUand,  H,  Mi.Mli  AnarfoafdoHKa- 
tlm  IBT*  wrrMb  aif  (old  »nil  allror 
OMti  tntab  or  nmttnK  IL  IPt,  tu-na. 
n^  nt,  (99.  n*.  s»:  o(niTi>P«llau  wHk 
(.^onoi  Mtlium  m^nUiw  the  adtttada 
«r  tbe  Oarwan  Cmpcnn  levard  atM- 
tratlm,  H.  tm-tM,  >m;  HbII*  teat  to 
flerlta  vlth  letter  to  Von  IMixw,  H. 
aa)-3ll  »»-n»\  apntttli  «n  the  Ibbiu- 
Hit;  or  prlnu*  |>ni|i«rtr  on  tha  Usk 
»t*i,  H.  ■!■:  nlinilnit  of  tb«  eonraa- 
nana.  II  3tA.}tC:  hoI  uaed.  U.  aid  i  »•■ 
uott  i«  Um  Uttu  Uopamnaat.  IL  HS- 

SIMorloal  atiidka,  lalliiraua  al  Baott 
and  UrM  SMirnbautoB  or  iflntmM 
nadcvl]1n|l  watorr,  1.  IB.  Idt  naADft 
«r  tTAnbCnicv  ■■  BlalMr  of  tk*  ait- 
cTuialliHi  lad  la  niuilf  and  laMbtnc 
of  modtm  blstorr,  i.  Ml  atudtaa  at 
YbK  L  »,  li.  tat;  VaHaatudMt  Oan, 
I.  M;  tliuIlM  wbUx  la  IL  Faiiitbaw 
iritb  Utiil<t«rMrnWBr,I;iS;  at  &J- 
TDNltf  of  tlertla.l.  Wi  In  tialr.  I.  tt ; 
wklla  protnuar  nt  irnlrantt;  or  Mleb- 
Ins.  L  ft :  ctrrct  uf  ftlaalej'a  *■  Ufa  of 
XmobL,"  L  MS 
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HMoflMl  teatUaa.  •■<!■  ft.  I-  ».  1.  Mt. 

SMI:  iliottconilaK*  in  Amrrrlcan 
vwillM*  In  UMT,  1.  IM ;  mfUioda  at 
MieUiu  Omvpndtr.  I.m-W(:  kuov- 

Mie  •!  fNKnpbf  >■  ■  baaU  [ot  hl>- 
ral  aliiilT.  1.  KHi  1UO  of  an  lolcr- 
l«*rcd  •Tl1«Iiiu  III  lh>-  lv«mrv-(nflni, 
L  MO:  UBi'  ol  "orliTliul  malrrul,"  1, 


» 


IiaetOM.  Iltst  pnbllp.  L  «o 
L*ouu*«a«nM^  purimM'  nf.  L  n,  n.  M, 
n,  »e, »«.  m.  w 

UtoWTi  lirelimtiie  n'.  1.  »;  rntbcr'n 
•■bf  ol  Uir  "lipoT  iiiI'Mt"  lltirarj'  In 
••  tMw4 litBt»r  I.M:  tornt-orle' 
ll»l  luatCTlal"  MlInlTunlli'  ul  Ulrh' 
lean,  L  Mil  sin  of  )>i>i>ki>  ii'  i><nin]l 
XtninntTj,  I.  its.  tto;  bit  hltioncal 
Ulinirr,  ■-  ft:  fUt  at  lilatorlcal  «ul 
Rnanil  Ifimry  to  OnriHill.  I.  no 

UuiMur*.  l»TVr  tIbw  ot.  il.  M8.  ISS 

UHraluTC  tniirveii  ftl  ■■■uip  aulvonlUm, 
(«»Mna  oL  I.  SM.  mt 

HtnlM««  M  aonnBUT.  1»I»-IMI.  I.  IWt, 
«M,  US-.  <rlMt  lu  luiiilon.  I.  Kto-  ntlbx 
tUOD*!  bT  tlio  l^rl  Miiji^.  I,  ":i]  ^  nr- 
ilval  \m  Rorllu,  I.  tan  recoi^Unu  br 

SaItT  uid  Uie  lUirlanMUa  eon*,  i. 
:  4attm  um  tnlnliur.  I.  «*^Mi  ■» 
■wMlinw  Willi  Itio  dlplniBntlP  kitthi. 
LUI-iM:  vttkmelDliNsnt  unWuralLy 
IUIiWm.  L  in-««a  I  «1Ui  mro  I'f  Irf 

un,  L  «>.  m.  MS;  witn  utiiu,  l 
Ml  m,  ueimtoiut  to  bMoriokl  rlaoc^ 
L  Ml:  t»  f>b«ruaiefnn<i<  ).  tM ;  to 
nwiee,  L  <H-(M:  la  llalr,I.M»-ffn): 
»lcMii  AmnleaD  ciblMt  f»r  tbe  In- 
ttnatlMal  nahxrir*  BablbllliiD  at 
BanOiLRli  iBRwrlJ  iHunvrlcl-trn; 
nmNartloa*  ■>(  ni-mnrcH.  L  Mi-wi; 
tba  "AflUra  Krllj,"  L  IM-t>»-.  InWr- 

«nr  nub  Bu«b>«  omccraliw  C)«nuui 
uurtacvnae  In  noiitii  AniMtu,  I.  BW- 

M« 

HinMar  in  RdibU.  im-iint.  apjinlnt- 
■«M.  1  W.  U  );  TielU  in  Lr>n'loD. 
pBrla.aDilBerUueDToiiUioSt.  rptcnt- 
mrc,  ll.>4;  r«n>lra4lTr  ibe KnipiiniT, 
■I.T)  b«  thr  Buamttit.  V;  iinMiit*- 
dno  M^fkbolMTt.  n.  • :  la  the  gniid 
itukn  and  dueheMM,  11.11:  nieii)li«rB 
ot  (be  dMouMlB  MriHk  II.  11,  O'^i 

tt*  ii*iun«  t>r>  quedloD.  u.  u-n : 
Amenem  i«prawriitiiii<#ii  •!  rl 
FrtfnlHim  nni  pn>|wtt)  iicniiilril  fur. 
II.  l*4t,  Mi  rctnllons  viUi  fir  Rolxitt 
Hnler,  IL  »:  tnItr«>«T>p  vtib  Kim' 
«Ub  mumhipd.  il  %vm:  «l!b  "■U 
MMUUoa*  at  men."  U.  4i>Hi  dlplo- 

EaMHMaUan-bfrtwwaiTntMtHMiM 
<  Bjirtf.  IL  MM :  ItTMHte  CMM. 
■l  Bocbaoan  nioijr  luoiul  woiUi' 
«,ll,n:  walMtnlncaa  tfoH^obol- 
•n  MUMnlc  a.  M;  i«MO«eBniui  of 
r«t>ed>>B(wU«ff,  I .  w-m  TbH  wlOi 

P»««nbun(.  H.  m-iHi  oroMnbtp  o* 
Mnpapvn  and  hooki.  tl.  ini :  tnniUM 
vmKoMUui-AmrilQana.  II.  us;  |«v 
M»  IMni  cnak«  concmiltuc  awMa 

5t"!'.T*^  eptoWlM,  IL  111:  wwl- 
113 :  tKMM  (1  tto  Doohcaa  CUbtflM. 

Li'M  ?!*  ta  awSCa  wiiSS 


iBMoiu.  I  Hi  al  TrlnllT 


«srwi'" 


Orattb,  iL  m;  at  "I.Mblg  (^waicai 
OeaeetiM,"  L  w:  bl*  nDiurnWDl  ot 
rrkoa.  L  >n;  of  nuMle  A  M^lo.  IL 
33lt  MO,  tM 

Farla  Gi[witiloii  of  mn,  hunnnn'  mn- 
mbMli'iinr  la,  I.  li>l,i.in,  its. nil:  rrporl 
on  coiirKa  i'[  niudy  In  |ioI1I1(!hI  uhI 
«««noiiiln  wlniicii  In  Kiinipoikii  itnlvni^ 
altlW,  1,  «*,  II.  tirj;  it  ni<-ml>pr  ot  Uic 
Jnn  '111  nwiiRls,  1.  fill;  bU  •oiivr-nlrut 
H«luoDlfr»  1.  nidi  lii'*  'LHiiH^b  inj  Kill- 
■aa'a  Imlmir.  I.  M4;  vIhIIk  xo  intiltu. 
Uoii"  "f  leHmlnit.  I.  w;:  lo  ihi"  Rfitonn 
SotkDol  at  Kcctrav.  L  t/U:  a  iniM»l>rrul 
iba  tDMraaUaiid  rouyriKht  c-'ncro 
llao.L  t%tt  bla  (pMoh  At  tbo  rlnotr* 
ban^aM,  I.  na ;  nvvtrnl  nilln^r**  orvH 
ot  Uia  Iji^nii  ot  Honor,  I.  SK 

Part»iUHlcn((lniii.1.M,  37. iMi  waning 

louT  IB  rnuH-^  L  M 
FhftiiM  aduMiDD,  tuMij  borbood.  1.  e  1 

at  Brneuaa  AMdemr,  L  ll :  boatlar 

at  Tal*  CnltBcn.  I.  ■) 
PonUoal  II  [« 

Uai-IUI,  mrl}-  [»llll«rU  Ufa:  btatv 
nftoiti  tit  Mjirlin  Vnji  Flnrrn  Innciboot 
catvFblniD,  I  if;  rtvolln^iioai  of 
Hhrrlnou  a  nil  Tylc^r  t^nnii^ljfn  nf 
tMO.  t,  in-M  i  lliniiichl  cr-iiitton  ot 
Bllh  Trru-tlrj  n  "  wlcliiyl  onlrnge." 
i.  K:  Tvli"f  oiiiiwirwl  Ihr  "liifanw- 
tlon  ot  Fvl1.''l,  KI-,  tvi'^tiltt-^liuti'i  ot 
Potk  ODIl  Dnltiui  nunpMiEO  oF  IMt. 
I.  la-ac:  Impwmion  iKiulcby  lin'fiir»» 
ot  Jolm  I'nrWpr  Miit",  i.  M;  T»ylot 
and  KtllmniY  rumpnUn  i>t  ie«ti.  i.M- 

tloD'.  I,  fi7;  ifft  III"  fiit.lipr'ii  piulr.l. 
AH;  ff^'lln):  uf  fibborron^o  fof  Fill- 
mcirii.  I.  nn;  I'tiKl'ivit  kIhv**  I,aw  an<t 
Uii'  JdT)-liB»F')i-.  1  wnr,  (iDr  ot  tbe 
ffiw  YbIp  ■tiiilrnia  lo  ri'maln  natl- 
*lavi>r7.  I.  17;  i-wmyM  »nA  hpi-fwhrt* 
a^Hliial  •Invrry.  111.  ^  iilr.l.M;  doabu 
aa  to  hlK  |H)"lcliii>  on  >.liivnry  cjhm- 
tlao.  ].  4A,  aU;  JnflurDco  nr  Jjimta 
IlH.lli-v.1,(iii;<Mniii"i-m'mii':nt«i>i.<*L. 
"  Moili-ni  'irnrlfM,'*  i,  7n;  Innuvuco 
of  TboTDEUi  Hart  Boyiuour.  L  70,  71; 
attocli"  «t  J"i-  IVtiT-lmrjT.  nnM-iiiM, 
L  117  (TJ:  "lorty  nl  Jrilpfno.  L  M, 
TO;  ilim-iii-lun  wllh  Ervlnn  In  ibe 
LreUlon  at  "t-    frli- ITblirB,  I.  11; 

Kllllrul  i>tiidlni  at  I'nlvonilCr  of 
rlln.l,  77;  n-lnni  tii.ViiKirlen.l,  Ta; 
fBVnrM  Johnf.  Ki^Timnl. piiliilnhfd 
artlf  1«  to  Ibi'  inliTMt  of  ildII  alar- 
•rr  I  m  cmL  bin  Ur-t.  roM  tor 
rrtmODl    In    l»M.  I.  TS-71;  ^ialKxl 

WanbiKKioti  I"  ""*■>.  '■  Miteftw*! 

KTnoDtaUon  to  rreddeDl  PlHti*.  I. 
:  iDlIiiDnoeol  Biirhafi«n'<lnBriru- 

nJ  a*ldr««.  I-T".  »»alt  <"  C-n>™«, 
I.  7s;  l«i?nir««  on  Riuwla  and  tbe  Mrt 

imn  iww.'tiril  War  prriod:  ftlm  irf Mi 
toapblDK  al  Untvrnillji  of  MlobUn. 
I  n  irt'  hi*  iBrtiirM  ontalilr  «f  Im 
lintvcnltr.  I-  M '.  prwlrtlne  otni-cr  al 
dlnroMlon*  by  ■tiid«it%l.»';  liit4<r- 
am  In  .ii»«ohB«  of  (Vl  Sebim.  L  M I 
r«ad>  nrat  aocotiiit  of  IwKto  of  Bod 
Bod.  1.  P  i  voluntac™  to  ito  lo  thft 
wu  Mt  1*  njMIoil,  I  m:  »iw»t>  Is 
ntiatoB  and  «q>tn>im  irooi>o  « i 
diMr  tttavdi  To  tto  ir;r.  f-  to.  «• 
iSS^  drtll  (nr  atiultiiia.  L 

SS!S.LI9ichaju».^oO^ 
borne,  aad  MiMn  iM  (onB 
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norlov  WMd,  L  Mi  €nd»  Mhw 
-    11  pnMli 


un.  1  in;  >piiriiw.  t  ini  oima 


ilUbBtf  nttj  to  IT,  KlM- 
•rira  -  AnwfMM  IHmt  "  la  lb>  1A» 
4aa  "TlaM^"  t.  M.  Ms  niMCMnw 
!■  tMiMla,  L  Mi  iDUBd  rrnnrhinim 
iBdISmaf.  t  Ml  M  IYmMoM^W- 
Ui»IUI>  nwl  rw<al-OM«m  Hur- 
pU'.  L  (1:  vonlrtbiiled  M  pM«r 
aUd  "  L-KOMpo,"  L  *l  I  rwulk  «t 

Mt  iMBiB  m>  AlBtrtM,  ).  Mi  ■■■>■£ 
to  Ike  Rr«  York  Scmie,  on  Ike  ■nr 
bmMjr  Mil.  faaofmlnf  Hw  Imiw  at 
papw  moan  during  Ibr  Kivnrli 
■•tolDttiilL  I.  IW-IU 
UM-IMr,  MMUOnhlp  at  Allmay  :  rlH- 
ttoa  to  SmM,  L  Mi  M«lpiu»nt  IM 
MUUitadSaUta, I. IM M i  rwu- 
mi  mm*»r  «f  tli*  BmM*.  I.  Mf : 

I.  in-IMi   aOMiBUlMDt 

dtwa.!.  mi  mmMbb 


Unr 


•MMk  oa  lb*  amaraor'a  BM«M9»,  L 
■MialUliiila  Mwanl  Uw  bad^nal 
ftmClTMi^  ai,*Mt  oodinnallm  at 
Um  aJtariMiai  la«.  L  Krt ;  M«i« 
nomal  MdMol  UH,  l.  im ;  work  on 
Otf  inMlal  oamalUe*  L&v»Uc>1lnR 
thi-  -'DmIU  ttriiuliiMnl"  Id  Kaw 
Votk  rllT,  I.  loc-lll  i  opiMNM  |>laa 
of  CaUiDlte  I'rI'wIii  tor  aainMw 
Wanl'D  IiiImm,  I.  Ill  1  tnneli  Ib  tbn 
nnateanihP  boantr  hill, I.  il*-il«: 
•atnitlutc  delcnie  to  XaHooal  cnn- 
vanOon  ai  BaMinnn^  L  HI  i  tMI  to 
WathlDKbu  luid  MMllM  alU  Preal- 
dau  udooIb.  k  tt> :  u3;  rOnU  M 
MMJn  Ibe  cbarUv  tut  Cantrll  OdI' 
Tnaftri  L  >n;  iIhIH  "f  MnMln.  i. 
tMI  wllrer*  onlloa  In  Ibi'  IfeoaM, 
1  IM,  IM;  rcaanlutlon  to  Bnulr. 
1.  IMi  IM«:  rrp-tf  <in  thf  lavnxl 
nOOB  ol  Iha  Van  Yoik  "  Health 
liHiailili'  lit."  I-  iVi  (viTiiuioiim 
HMM  adilnu  at  Yalr,  "Tbv  i.-rTal- 
«MlVi>ao(Boi>Dbllsr>."l.  m:olM(l(ni 

Pa  |Ml*iw>r*li1n  lit  Ynln  diwIlnM, 
In  I  Uk  Irlnl  nf  nn  OutMb  ronul]' 
Jndn  tor"lHiiiniy  lani|ilDi:,"  L  tM: 
■"TMIIpnt  Ji'tinnm  ■  vlull  tn  tlin 
Konli  anil  hit  Kv.-iill"n  hy  Uii"  Xrw 
TmIi  Bca>)(^.  I  I'l"  131 :  IMI :  tiU 
faovndlni:  ihci  iiumluitlinn  of 
iUmMtiiit  lot  |inll«<l  l-lalM> 

,. r,l.  IW  131;  pirort"  for  U>c  bill 

UtMrnvr  Ihi'  i-iiicniliir--  in  trHnii- 
BM  oaM«,  I.  1.t;-ij»^  rrlnllmiii  wtlli 
Jndaa  Fo1k<-T,  I,  131.  110.  cirorl*  (o 
dofntil  Uii'  ^iHliin  rniiitl  Itlll,  i.  iin- 
lU:  Intorc-il  ID  the  (.'oii-tiiiiilnnii] 
0)DVi-nT<on.  L.  11^-146:  ■I'^lr^tniu  to 
ttlalvConvnnllou.  iwlllU'iil  MpwoliM, 
L  IM 

tW».lir)l.  i^puTril  nrnat  iin<1  Fanta 
DotulRj^:  rlhll  to  AnTtiini  1o  htf^AT 
Mr.  Mwiinl,  I,  ira:  ai  flntr  Jiiiltol- 
arj  Orav^niloii  of  into  uoiulnnTcil 
Caarian  aihIo'Wh  ii»  jmlini  »t  riinrt 
«(  Avpcnl*.  I  IM:  'witml  .l»ilin> 
PDlMTItD'xixfDatlon.  I.  IM:  nirc-IIDH 
irKb  (Hoiril  <irm>i.  1.  IM:  u  ilHiv 
nie  ■«  fl.-'lp  iv,iivriH"ii  of  IiRci,  I. 
IMi  ameiubrrcif  Ibc  l^uDloIfoiiilTJKU 
ODmiBlMdnB,  1. 19T,  lan,  uii.  (83-wt 

un,  Otttltj  Nunpatpi :  ii"l>l!r  n"»p- 

8m  M  Hrwlc)? In  Krir  York.  I,  Irti 
'.  btoninM  jHrTKl'li-iit.  of  Bt«l«  Cm- 

TCntlMi  IB  i*ti.  1.  int-ioi :  acuoka 
br  nmrRpaiwrn.  itrllilni;  cbanma,  I. 
IN,  IMi  a  BUbilliuM  iMogaU  u  ae 


wA  i.  tiitm.  I  mi  a*  vlMtor  Ml 
UM  Mrvttutur  tlw  Biw«Bnri  OMlHL 
L  t;i:  »iil1 1»  Ihc  l>auU.  I.  IM 
IVTi-iwi.  Urut.  llarM.  and  UariMl: 
imprwinoaa  or  fiHldml  OraiK,  L 
ITT;  and  BiMrtlBin  <rllb.  la  Bnrar<^ 
L  Mi  Ihe  ITMUcara  pwnaiu  t« 
make  W.  BoeMiurr  of  B£Bti^_L  in; 
nlaaUmv  to  iW  tail*  SspaM- 


UoB  IB  ura.  I.  tn.  «M,411i  tn« 

tn  Ike  BBTto  MUlialini  o4  IMil.  L 
m-tW;  BilBlatM  to  (t«rBiunr  la 
ivn.  t.  IM  «H.  SMi  ad«r«M  at  *«le- 
bntlon of  OBrtaWa tMiam.L  »l 

imi-ua^  ArtbBr,  dmlBMd.  BAd 
Blanw:i*irtafnrr««WntotlM  01*11 
■tnrWe.  I  ut-tRj  BddWBi  m  M*w 
Tork  to  'tba  M«r  O^nmaf,"  L 
IMi  rnHnat  U  Tata  ob  •■!»•  Mw 
mtt  of  tba  KiMtocMh  Ooran  to 
<k*  TwaitMk.~  I.  M>i  addtw  at 
^  mBMBl  «f  Itdaart  l.aakar.  L  Ml  i 
MwMa  to  lb*  MiUinuil  Coann- 
UoB  at  UH.  I-  vn-ar :  utpptru  Kr. 
Ktafan  L IV  :  riitfrtnuoe  aa  prtitt- 
Inc  oAlMFr  of  ■  HjraenM  pi— ■»«>■ 
lu.  I.  ua 

iMM-iKii,  il(<nAr1«ka.  ebatmaB.  Bin- 
ftvrt,  and  uUMta:  Ttalt  to  Waablse- 
t«a.  innatliMB  witb  nabtki  nm.  1. 
W-4BI  i  IMAnMUoB  ol  pmddfDO  at 
toa  oadTcndl^.  I  n)i  a  noMUoa  db 
Uw  IBMMBM  tUdlwayC 
•And  to  PrtHldMl 
•■Bed.l.»i  trip  to  taiBffo,L__ 
ofMri  (o  Bonvi  notohullofi  to  rns 
ft  I  It.  bai  danlUMd,  LMBi  maBber 
it  a  miBmllUa  on  olril-wrtier'  m- 
roim,  I.  !M;  atipunfrnl  tteton  Pntt- 

dnni  ItBRlMB.X  IM 

ini-lnH,  UcKliileT  and  Booui-oll: 
candMany  tm  IbB  «ut««aa»te  ii< 
Vi-w  Von.  iotorrton  ■tra  TOUJuan 
C  Flalt,  aM  Um  fkolm  •<  tha  soa- 
:  BlulaUt  to  Ria>- 


MaUMi,LB»- 

•IB.  L  M*.,  IL  a-IMi   BMMbW  at  a 

•MHinlMtoB  to  la*«rtlnto  the  V*Ba- 
■WUn  OalaAB  boDndiarr  Itoa,  I  W), 
IL  iniMi  MM  IB  Iba  Hdtlntor 
taanMira  oflMt.  I.  Oi  1  mUnbbm  la 
WmMth  BniTaMllu^  L  ■§;  «[B«rt. 
*B(»  in  ibo  MiDBMoto  MtltlaliJS.  L 
Mt-Ml!  appololM  antoaMdor  to 
Qanoan}',!.  1*1.  II.  Till  MwMrail  or 
Ub  AUH'rli'HD  i<vli>imtIoii  a(  Tbc 
MfBt  1 '«■■'«  CoufcrcMB.  U.  M*: 
nratid  lo  orerrt  randtdary  rnr  tba 
vlaB-pnui'ii^Ddy  lu  imi.  I.  Mt  ^  liul  'iht- 
SMtpd  th"  iiHmr  of  Tboiidorr  KDi<ai>- 
rvtU  I.  Ill:  •■lilrr**  ai  <>irt>rt|l  »a 
"TbeTninrKiicliLnli-f  MlwVnilJ'a.'' 
I.  M«:  vliuta  to  WiwIilDKton.  intrr- 
vlP«><>nlilT»ldrslMcKiB>ei,LM«- 
lie.  witl.  llvaldMal  ItogWtrH.  I.  M 
I-<<1|ili«.dll.1lk«ot.l.tU 
"  I-oUtl»  an.l  nlulDB.  Mr.  W|dW^ an 

(■orii.-n  fQlrerilir.-  1.  Wl 
lt>-tlK>"u>  <l«<rrto|ini«nt.  BM  mollao- 
Until  o(  piUdIo  wiNMfvt)-*<>(  >«>■■ 
•noo  or  HoDtr  Gt«f»ii7.  tl.  (II,  lit: 
ramllr  inliu«DMia,  IL  U>:  nvelaUooa 
of  tbo  "  tinullBC  Manual."  II.  an ;  la- 
niuiiiMi  or  BUiiop  Di:].aMe7,  IL  »MI 
nHbllM  n(  ■■  CSidilUan  arkiniom,"  IL 

Mil  iDfluMK*  ot  Maw  jtniakd  Oaa- 

CnwalionaltMB,  H  MM4I I  •(  iWM- 

rn^rKadioc,  U  m-.  MBtitoaa  vtowa 
■nvKlcBed  br  wrcmnoM  I*  Enropa. 
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IM*-1«H,  II.  M3-UM:  InKiwiiM  or 
OMrrirP  l*aTk  Vlibpr.  11.  sm  r«BillDgK 
Is  MftlMlMllcnI  l.lal.-ry.  IL  U>i  Inllii- 
BDoenf  Htaulr)'**  "  Ulmf  AtvoM,"  II. 
(M:  of  iim>''lipi»  lit  i>rnp)l  lulvor- 
•Ity.  Jl.  mm;  ot  Ihn  Pomuvut  <:toDn!n- 
tl«l<*  Hi'  Ijmiliiii,  II.  DM;  liijpnauiloii 
mnde  hj  llic  "IJlblc  [of  I  *iiTlliT»,"  H. 
MA;  n^i^otcnliloii  ot  nn  cvotuUon  tn 
Tell|iniii>  >u>lliiri.  II.  HH-a7:i 
Santo  Dimlnii"  Cnnimlmloii,  IRl.  » 
RWuliTf  or.  I  IM.  1II8,1W.  tt«,tStlinM* 
la  WiH-liliiiitnri  tilt  iDHlruotlDua,  I.  IM; 
bun  and  lalkn  wltli  kadlut  nMIi.1. 
Mil  tm  i  telven  B  ipcclBl  aham  bjr 
PWJMwt  Omat.  I.  to;:  In  chiirm  ot 
tt»  Mlnil'II"  ripprt*.  (.  tWi  tonfM^ 
MM  Mill  i^buicb  KUIbonilM.  I,  Wi 
Qontect^  ri1>»lltl»n  Memwi  Uin  moDD- 
Ubw.  I.  ili>^Oii ;  pn^wnux)  vllb  n  rill*, 

LtMi*iiuiTii(urtii<tiiiikM.i,iMiex- 
PMlmoc  *lt>>  a  prlitit  at  vrkx.  L  <tt  i 
wMi  oookiMolMB,  I.  <M.  Ku;  tb*  am- 
BiHkm  Id  JmMtm.  L  m  i  loeldoot  on 
ttaVolonao  •IMmar.  L  eM ;  report  of 
llM  oommlnlon.  i.  UN 

all  t1a«.  UM  of.  I.  ll«.  U.  iiu 
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